Editor  &  Publisher 


When  the  voice  of  the  newspaper  industry.  The  Jour¬ 
nalist,  was  first  raised  in  1884,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
a  one-cent  newspaper,  just  ei^ht  years  old. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Publisher 


With  vigorous  growth,  the  magazine  now  known  as 
Editor  and  Publisher  has  achieved  distinction.  It  deserves 
warm  75th-anniversary  congratulations! 

Through  six  publishers  and  triumphant  tradition, 
America’s  first  truly  independent  newspaper,  the  C  hicago 
Daily  News,  now  stands  tall  in  leadership  and  influence. 

Victor  F.  Lawson,  first  publisher  of  the  Daily  News  and  "founder  of  the  Associated 

Press,"  compiled  a  catalog  of  "firsts.  ”  including  the  famed 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Sercice. 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  as  the  sixth  publisher,  links  the  name  and  continuing  spirit  of  a  family 

that  fashioned  much  of  C!hicago’s  greatness  with  the  name 
and  crusading  vitality  of  a  newspaper  that  has  helped 
build  courage  and  vitality  into  American  newspapering. 

With  pride  in  its  stature  in  journalism,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  joins  Editor  and  Publisher  in  pledging  to 
serve  the  public  interest  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  future. 


All  four 
newspapers 
now  printed 
on  SCOTT 
Presses... 

CIRCULATION,  380,000! 

Today,  these  four  fast-grow¬ 
ing  publications,  printed  in 
the  Hollywood,  California 
plant  of  the  CITIZEN- 
NEWS,  have  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  380,000 ! 

These  newspapers  are 
printed  on  six  SCOTT  Press 
Units,  equipped  with  revers¬ 
ible  Color  Couples  and  single 
and  double  reverse  drives, 
providing  the  CITIZEN- 
NEWS  plant  with  facilities 
for  full  color  and  maximum 
flexibility  of  page  position¬ 
ing.  A  Scott  3-2  folder  serves 
the  press  units  and  the  reel- 
room  is  equipped  with 
SCOTT  Reels,  Tensions  and 
Pasters. 

The  CITIZEN-NEWS 
states:  “With  the  addition 
of  new  SCOTT  units,  elapsed 
time  of  production  should  be 
improved.  In  addition,  we 
will  have  more  versatile 
press  units.  ...  We  are  now 
planning  to  accept  all  color 
ads,  including  full  color, 
which  will  be  available  after 
the  new  SCOTT  equipment 
is  installed.” 

SCOTT  invites  you  to  send 
for  literature  and  specifi¬ 
cations  showing  how  this 
flexible  installation  can  be 
duplicated  in  your  own  plant. 
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Partial  view  in  pressroom  of  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  showing 
line  of  six  SCOTT  press  units  and 
a  3-2  folder. 


SCOTT 

presses 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ri»t  ri.HrfitM,  n  • 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YOR 


BUILDKRS  or  PRBSSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCF  ia7B 


fie$f^ef')iiaJaronian 

AND  SUN 

Winner,  1956,  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  most  distinguished  ind 
meritorious  public  service  rendered  by  an  American  newspaper. 
Frank  F.  Orr,  editor;  Larry  G.  McKeown,  business  manager 


Watsonville,  Calif. 


Tuesday,  May  12,  1959 


Research  Across  the  Sea 

YOU’RE  ALWAYS  reading  in  Time  magazine  about 
the  far-flung  and  meticulous  research  that  goes  into 
items  appearing  therein.  Shucks,  that’s  nothing  at  all. 

A  one-paragraph  news  item  in  The  Register-Pajaro- 
nian,  which  promoted  a  sort  of  tee-hee  editorial  some 
time  later,  has  caused  intensive  trans-Atlantic  research 
on  the  part  of  United  Press  International,  the  excellent 
news  service  which  provides  us  with  “wire”  news. 

The  one-paragraph  item  said  a  woman  got  on  a  train 
at  Carlisle,  England,  to  see  her  brother  off,  got  stuck 
in  a  crowded  corridor  and  traveled  600  miles  before 
she  got  home  again.  We  thought  that  was  mildly  amus¬ 
ing,  but  also  a  piece  of  exaggeration,  and  said  as  much. 

Well,  sir,  you  don’t  go  around  impugning  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  UPI,  even  a  one-paragraph  UPl  item,  loosely. 
The  full  resources  of  the  world’s  largest  news  agency 
came  into  play.  The  San  Francisco  bureau  caught  the 
editorial  and  queried  the  London  bureau.  There  was 
much  checking  and  rechecking,  and,  what  do  you  know? 
UPl  was  right  the  first  time. 

Here’s  what  the  research  turned  up: 

On  April  15,  Mrs.  Ellen  Burrows,  78,  went  down  to 
Carlisle  station  (Carlisle  being  in  the  north  of  England) 
to  see  off  her  brother,  Harry  Ives,  77,  who  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  her.  Because  he  is  nearly  blind,  she  escorted  him 
aboard  the  train,  the  10:20  a.m.  Caledonian  non-stop 
express  to  London,  which  tarries  but  two  minutes  in 
Carlisle.  Suddenly,  she  found  herself  on  the  way  to 
London. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  she  reached  Euston 
station  in  London.  She  reported  her  plight  to  the  station- 
master,  who  helf>ed  her  board  the  next  train  north; 
and  she  got  home  at  9:15  p.m. 

Now  British  railways  don’t  travel  in  straight  lines, 
something  we  should  have  recalled  from  travel  on  those 
excellent  carriers.  They  zig  and  zag  all  over  the  place: 
and  while  a  300-mile  crow’s  flight  from  Carlisle  would 
land  you  in  the  English  channel,  a  300-mile  trip  on  the 
Caledonian  gets  you  to  Euston,  almost  precisely. 

Actually,  it  is  299 miles  from  Carlisle  to  Euston, 
and  299^^  miles  from  London  to  Carlisle.  Euston  is  a 
large  station;  and  Mrs.  Burrows  no  doubt  visited  not 
only  the  stationmaster’s  office,  but  also  the  tea  room 
before  she  got  started  northward.  Figure  that  travel  at 
IV2  miles,  and  the  original  600-mile  figure  is  hit  right 
on  the  button. 

Therefore,  UPI  was  right,  and  we’re  sorry  we  ever 
brought  the  matter  up,  except  that  it  gives  us  a  chance 
to  give  the  agency  a  plug  for  being  not  only  accurate 
but  also  thorough  in  rechecking.  The  Cumberland  News, 
the  newspaper  published  in  Carlisle,  apparently  thought 
our  doubts  mildly  amusing,  since  it  has  asked  for  a 
copy  of  our  “leader”  (the  British  term  for  “editorial”). 
We  therefore  tender  our  very  best  regards  not  only  to 
UPI,  but  also  to  the  excellent  citizens  of  Carlisle,  a  fine 
city  which  we  have  visited  and  which  eminently  de¬ 
serves  a  stop  by  the  crack  Caledonian  express.  To  Mrs. 
Burrows,  our  regrets  that  she  was  inconvenienced,  and 
our  sincere  apologies  for  having  doubted  even  one  word 
of  her  odyssey. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

9- 11 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Vt. 

10- 13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  cruise  from  Miami  to  Nassau. 
19-24— National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Southern  lllinoii 

University,  Carbondale,  III. 

AUGUST 

10- 15 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  Ambasisdor 
Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

12-1^— National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Multnomah  Hotel.  Portlsiid, 
Ore. 

12-15— AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wssk., 
post-convention  trip  to  Alaska. 

15- 21 — International  Typographical  Union,  Philadelphia. 

19-22 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Golden  Anniversary,  Seattle,  Wash. 

23-26 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon. 
Eugene. 

30- Sapt.  2 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Griixrold, 
Groton,  Conn. 

3 1 - Sept.  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Mount 
Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H. 

SEPTEMBER 

11- 13 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  news  and  advertising  clinic,  Hotii 
Savery,  Des  Moines. 

12 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Columbus. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic 
Lawrence  Hotel,  Erie.  Pa. 

14- 17 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  Snn 
Francisco. 

16- 18— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Royal  York  Hotsi, 
Toronto. 

18- 19 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Meedi 
Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

19- 20 — Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting.  New  Ulm. 

25-27 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  Snn 
Diego,  Calif. 

27-Oet.  2 — Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  28 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg. 

'  28-30— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
I  Springs,  Ark. 

I  29 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  Biltmore  Hotel.  New  York. 

30 — Canadian  Press  Board  of  Directors.  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg. 

I 

i  OCTOBER 

4-6 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Region  Promo- 
'  tion  Workshop,  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

'  6-8 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  San  Francisco. 

'  7-10— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1  15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Pick-Roosevelt 
I  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15-21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

'  17 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sherwyn  Hotel,  Pit**- 
burg.  Pa. 

18-21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  d* 

I  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

20 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

I  22-23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

j  23-25 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  Hotel  Antlers,  Lorain.  Ohio. 
24-28 — Controllers  Institute  of  America,  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh 
Pa. 

30-31 — Illinois  Press  Association,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield,  III. 

NOVEMBER 

11-14 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Golden  Anniversary,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapol'* 
and  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
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No.  lOIt  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Little  Pieces  From  All  Over 
Tell  Big  Story 

Suddenly,  like  summer,  good  news  about  the  movies  breaks  out  all  over. 

Here’s  one  example,  a  letter  sent  by  Harold  N.  Wollstein,  amusement 
editor  of  the  Savannah  (Ga. )  Morning  News,  to  theatres  in  a  wide  area  around 
Savannah : 

**Beginning  May  16,  the  Morning  News  and  Evening  Press  will  publish  a  guide  to  the 
week’s  Coastal  Empire  entertainment.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  movies,  we  will,  of 
course,  devote  a  major  portion  of  our  editorial  space  to  films  and  film  stars. 

*’An  important  feature  will  be  Coastal  Empire  theatre  schedules...!  am  asking  you  to 
send  me  a  weekly  movie  schedule ...  One  final  comment;  There  will  be  no  charge  whatsoever 
for  these  listings.” 

Here’s  another,  from  Boxoffice,  a  motion  picture  trade  paper: 

**The  reopening  of  about  160  conventional  theatres  in  the  first  four  months  of  1959, 
plus  the  construction  of  30  drive-ins,  is  good  to  behold ...  Noteworthy  is  the  cooperation  of 
merchants  and  civic  organizations  in  the  relighting  of  houses  in  small  towns.  No  doubt  this 
has  resulted  from  the  loss  of  trade  and  other  values  to  the  community  caused  when  its  theatre 
went  dark.” 

And.  in  a  beautiful  promotion  piece,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
after  asking,  “Why  do  the  editors  of  the  Herald  Tribune  give  so  much  space  to 
the  theatre  and  news  of  the  movies?”  states  its  answer  in  these  words: 

”It’s  just  a  matter  of  judging  news  values  and  audiences  ACCURATELY. 

^^Recent  studies  show  our  readers  are  so  interested  in  show  news  that  they  want  to  see 
almost  everything  that  comes  to  town ...  so  intrigued  with  what  happens  to  show  people  and 
show  business  that  they  can’t  get  enough  of  it.  With  every  show  that  hits  the  boards,  with 
every  movie  that’s  screened ...  these  readers  want  to  know  all.” 

Finally,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal- American,  Eugene 
Gilbert,  president  of  the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Organization,  reports  that 
teenagers  all  over  the  country  declare  movies  are  better  than  ever. 

May  we  suggest  once  more  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  more  space  to 
movie  news? 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

SET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..60  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE 
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ROMI,  NIW  YORK 


A  Better,  Easier  Way 
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A  CivAL  War  buff,  ELditor  Lee  Anderson,  Chattanooga  Nevt- 
Free  Press,  built  a  Confederama,  an  exhibit  of  battlefield 
maneuvers  so  noteworthy  it  has  attracted  thousands  of  visitors. 
.  .  .  Earl  J.  Johnson  advises  UPI  reporters:  “Watch  that  lead 
sentence.  Keep  it  short  and  simple.  Then  let  the  lead  set  the  pace 
for  the  whole  piece.”  .  .  .  Abe  Ludwick,  retired  after  38  years 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  circulation  staff,  devotes  his  ful 
time  to  his  hobby,  Missionary  Mailing  Service,  a  non-profit 
organization  serving  13,000  persons  and  religious  groups  witli 
missionary  news.  From  his  home  at  913  Myrtle  St.,  N.W. 
he  annually  prepares  about  65,000  pieces  of  news  material 
for  and  about 


Paper:  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
Equipment:  NOLAN  2-ton 
remelter,  Nolan  Meltevator, 
and  NOLAN  twin-type  ingot  mold. 

Results:  Approximately  3  tons 
of  metal  repigged  in  four  hours — 
by  just  one  man! 


^■Prafter  paper  reports... 

i^^ELTING  COSTS  CUT  50% 
,>^OADING  TIME  SLASHED  95% 

SAVINGS  IN  TIME,  SPACE,  LABOR, 
METAL  AND  MONEY 


When  Sports  Editor  Mike 
Lee,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  spoke  to  a  Kiwani- 
Club  he  won  both  attendance  award  ticket  and  a  gift. 


— Charles  Francis,  Manager,  Department  of  Information,  V«l- 
em  Region,  IBM,  Los  Angeles,  writes:  **My  own  favorite  gitai 
newspaper  lead  appeared  about  eight  years  ago  and,  as  1  r- 
member,  was  by  a  United  Press  staffer.  Tbe  story  concerned  i 
meteor  which  fell  to  earth  near  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  lead;  ‘Am« 
fell  on  Alabama  last  nigbt.’  ”...  My  old  PR  friend  of  pre-«v 
Miami  days,  Carl  Erbe,  has  started  a  national  movement  to  rephe 
the  salutation  “Mister”  with  “Esquire,”  which  he  says  conrey^ 
dignity  and  stature  on  a  man.  (By  strangest  coincidence,  CiH 
publicizes  a  shoe  polish  not  named  Mister).  .  .  .  Inflexibility  of 
21-inch  columns  causes  makeup  problems,  of  course.  Said  Elin- 
beth  Wimmer,  news  editor,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.,  to  a  reporter:  “Write  me  two  more  inches  on  tiul 
City  Council  story.”  Commented  I.x>rraine  Ceittmann,  also  a  R- 
porter;  “All  the  news  that  fits,  we  print.”  .  .  .  AP  received  u 
unusual  offer  of  cooperation  in  the  Tibetan  revolt.  Seenu  Hal 
Wills,  Alamagordo  (N.  M.)  News,  speaks  Tibetan  and  has  maiy 
friends  in  Tibet,  including  a  Buddhist  priest  who  is  an  amatnt 
photographer. 


WRITE  FOR  CASE  HISTORIES  . . . 

Complete  facts  on  what  happened  when  other 
papers  —  large  and  small  —  switched  to  modern 
repigging  .  .  .  the  NOLAN  way. 


The  New  Miami  News  Building 


— When  sixth  graders  in  Cromwell,  Conn.,  presented  a  plat 
in  French,  the  Hartford  Courant  state  desk  headed  the  ston 
“Pauvres  Parents,  Tout  En  French.”  .  .  .  L.  U.  Leslie,  who 
retired  after  36  years  with  the  AP,  is  making  his  home  in  Charlfr 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  finishing  a  primer  he  is  writing  for  cuh 
reporters.  .  .  The  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Evening  Telegrm 
heads  a  personals  column  “Person  to  Person.”  .  .  .  (^rl  L 
Lindstrom,  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Michigaa 
and  former  executive  editor,  Hartford  Times,  is  writing  a  bod 
on  journalism  problems  for  August  publication  by  Doubletlat 
...  In  reporting  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  AP,  iht 


•  •  •  All  oiiiiucti  ui  liic 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  printed  the  name  of  its  editor,  Wright 
Bryan,  as  Write  Bryan.  Right?  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  W.  C 
Smith,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  had  to  stick  to  a  diet  of  P' ' 
or  poultry  for  25  years  on  account  of  allergies.  Now  he  learns  he 
may  be  allergic  to  pork  but  can  eat  beef  and  therefore  has 


— W'hen  Roy  P.  Slewart,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoa^' 
“Country  Boy”  columnist,  wrote  about  honors  paid  Augeusta  “el 
calf,  his  state’s  76-year-old  “Sagebrush  Artist,”  the  First  Nstiooa 
Bank  of  Marietta,  Okla.,  called  and  commissioned  Mr. 
to  buy  one  of  ber  paintings  “that  you’d  like  to  own”  for  the  ban* 
at  a  cost  up  to  $500.  .  .  .  The  “Undercover  Teacher”  stories  e' 
posing  juvenile  delinquency,  written  by  George  N.  Allen, 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  have  been  acquired  for  filmin*  "■ 
Warner  Bros.  .  .  .  Lisabeth  Fryman,  Director  of  Publicity,  ^ 
gage  and  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
York,  writes:  “A  few  years  ago  on  my  first  publicity  job  I 
asked  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  young  immigrant.  His  textbook  En^ 
was  good  but  be  needed  practice  is  using  the  language.  I 
the  New  York  newspapers  for  daily  reading.  I  shall  never 
his  delight  when  he  was  able  to  puzzle  out  this  headline  wntn 
help:  ‘Boy  Doper  Fingers  Three.’  It  was  Graduation  Day* 
Editor  Dan  L.  Beebe,  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register, 
horses  and  the  hay  to  fuel  ’em  on  his  B2  ranch.  .  .  .  Paul  Tre*^ 
editorial  page  editor,  San  Antonio  Light,  wrote  a  feature 
his  newspaper’s  plant  under  the  intriguing  head:  “The  W" 
Story:  Part  Factory,  Tliinkshop.” 
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using 

JAMPOL  COMPANY'S  NEWSPRINT  TRACK  .  .  .  JAMPOL  MAIL- 
ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM  COPY  CONVEYORS. 


The  ease  and  versatility  of  modern  newsprint  handling  shown  here  .  .  .  through 
a  definite  path  of  travel  that  helps  to  reduce  white  waste  and  floor  wear 
.  .  .  clearly  demonstrates  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  Jampol  handling 
methods  and  equipment.  Jampol,  with  more  than  30  years  of  specific  experi¬ 
ence,  can  as  readily  design  and  build  the  equipment  and  system  to  meet  your 
particular  needs  perfectly.  If  you  are  interested  in  better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return,  Jampol  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
problems. 


the  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
728-742  61st  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


Now  installed  at  a  large  Midwest  newspaper,  this  new 
RCA  Conveyor  System  is  doing  "a  wonderful  job  in  a 
very  tight  mailroom.”  They  are  more  than  satisfied 
with  results. 

Performance  and  capabilities  of  the  RCA  Newspaper 
Conveyor  are  indicated  by  these  comments  of  operat¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  personnel . .  . 

’’With  the  RCA  Conveyor  you  can  bend  it  around 
a  building  column  in  a  very  short  space.  In  a  room 
like  ours  we  can  see  a  lot  of  advantages  in  this  sys¬ 
tem.  It  can  perform  more  twists  and  turns  than  a 
piece  of  spaghetti ! 

”It  was  cheaper  to  install,  maintenance  should  be 
lower,  and  there  should  be  more  trouble-free  operation 
than  on  other  systems. 

”It’s  so  easy  to  maintain  you  can  just  stand  there  on 
the  floor  with  an  oilcan  and  in  one  revolution  of  the 
chain  you  can  have  it  oiled. 

’’This  system  is  so  simple,  it  just  has  to  work ! 

”It  takes  about  a  quarter  of  the  time  to  install  the 
RCA  System  as  the  older  one. 

’’Print  is  not  smudged  by  the  RCA  System. 

’’Kickers  give  us  no  trouble. 

’’The  RCA  System  should  gain  wide  acceptance  in  the 
newspaj)er  industry.” 

'Dcsiyned  and  manufactured  by  Frhr  &  Heist  AG,  Stetteerhnul 


RCA  Newspaper  Conveyors  ore  readily  installed  in  existing 
os  well  as  new  facilities  since  no  chonges  ore  required  in  the 
presses  or  accompanying  equipment.  The  Conveyor  System 
functions  ideally  with  RCA's  new  transistorized  Newspaper 
Counting  System.  Get  oil  the  facts  on  this  better  conveyor 
now  ovoiloble  from  RCA.  Send  for  deKriptive  folder  on 
RCA  Newspoper  Conveyor  Systems  and  other  Automation 
products.  Or  osk  for  RCA  representative  to  coll.  Address  RCA, 
Dept.  110-38,12605  Arnold  Avenue,  Detroit  39,  Michigan. 
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editorial 


The  75th’s  Challenge 

I^DiTOR  &:  Publisher’s  75th  anniversary  which  is  celebrated  with  a 
special  issue  this  week  is  of  particular  significance  to  all  of  us 
on  the  staff. 

We  arrive  at  and  pass  this  historic  milestone  having  just  lost  “The 
Chief’  who  so  ably  led  and  inspired  us  and  many  of  our  predecessors 
through  most  of  these  75  years.  Although  he  had  no  part  in  physically 
producing  this  anniversary  issue,  nevertheless  James  Wright  Brown 
was  the  inspiration  because  w’ithout  his  47  years  of  leadership  it 
would  not  have  been  jxtssible. 

We  face  now'  the  challenge  of  the  future — a  future  without  the 
friendly  guiding  spirit  of  the  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  free,  honest  and  indef>endent  journalism. 

Mr.  Brown  used  to  say:  “There  are  no  problems — only  oppor¬ 
tunities.”  Our  challenge  then  is  an  opportunity  to  carry  on,  expand, 
improve  E&P’s  service  to  newspapers. 

His  guiding  principles  were  honesty  and  integrity.  That  is  our 
heritage.  We  embark  on  E&P’s  second  75-year  span  with  the  determina¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  the  vision,  to  carry  on  as  JWB  would  have  done. 


Total  Selling 

A  LARGE  part  of  our  75th  Anniversary  Issue  w'hich  accompanies  this 
June  27  edition  is  devoted  to  the  theme  of  Total  Selling.  We 
have  attempted  to  provide  the  newspaper  business  with  a  package 
of  sales  tools  with  which  its  salesmen  can  do  a  better  job.  E&P 
makes  no  claim  that  the  package  is  100%  complete.  The  issue  could 
not  be  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  available  information  on  the 
subject.  The  editors  had  to  be  selective  but  w’e  feel  the  material  is 
not  only  representative  hut  vital  to  Total  Selling. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  newspaper  business,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  w'hat  Total  Selling  actually  is.  E8cP  representatives  re¬ 
turning  from  regional  and  state  advertising  meetings  report  com¬ 
plaints  from  some  newspaper  ad  managers  that  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  hasn’t  sold  any  linage  for  them,  that  the  Bureau  has  only 
flooded  them  with  a  lot  of  material  and  made  a  lot  of  extra  work 
for  them. 

This  attitude  astounds  us!  The  concept  of  Total  Selling  is  not  to 
leave  it  all  up  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising — or  to  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  or  the  Newspapier  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  or  anyone  else. 

Total  Selling  means  that  EVERYBODY  sells.  The  Bureau  cannot 
do  the  job  for  either  the  retail  or  the  gener«d  advertising  manager 
of  any  new'spaper.  The  Bureau  can  only  create  the  materials  for  use 
at  the  lower  selling  levels  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  create 
a  favorable  climate  for  newspaj>er  advertising  among  the  higher 
echelons  of  large  manufacturers.  It  is  up  to  other  segments  in  the 
business  to  follow  through,  assist  and  capitalize  on  what  the  Bureau, 
NAEA,  NNPA,  the  special  representatives  and  other  national  groups 
are  trying  to  do. 

Total  Selling  is  industry-wide  and  year-round.  If  all  segments  of 
the  industry  cooperate  and  sell  together  the  results  will  be  rewarding. 
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Render  therefore  to  all  their  duet: 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom 
to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear; 
honour  to  whom  honour,  —  Romani, 

XIII;  7. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspeper  in  Americe 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalisl. 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estifs 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jun*  21 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
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Headlines: 

Death  of  Newlyweds  Orphans  8  Chil¬ 
dren.  —  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

• 

Graham  Couple  Is  Entertained  on  50th 
Wedding.  —  Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning 
Herald. 

• 

Hostess  Never  Bothers  To  Dress  For 
Card  Party.  —  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

• 

Laughton’s  Bottom  Is  Tops  at  Avon.  — 
Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Herald. 

• 

4  Men  Held  In  Whisky  Case.  —  Val¬ 
dosta  (Ga.)  Times. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


‘UNDERPAID,  ETC’ 

For  about  eight  years  I  have  been  the 
only  shop-ape  on  a  technical  magazine 
staff.  As  such  I  have  had  the  dual  duties 
of  writing  manuscript  and  watching  out 
for  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  other 
writers,  all  of  whom  are  newsmen,  and  all 
but  one  of  whom  are  J  school  grads.  In 
fact  Ye  Ed  is  a  reformed  professor  of 
Journalism. 

This  experience  has  not,  to  put  it  most 
mildly,  generated  any  high  regard  for 
either  the  profession  of  Journalism  nor  the 
schools  that  teach  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  understand,  or  try  to 
understand,  how  an  accredited  college  can 
let  a  man  out  with  its  sheepskin  who 
does  not  understand  the  term  “Series- 
parallel”  as  applied  to  electrical  circuits. 

I  could  understand  this  if  his  wisdom  in 
other  lines  more  closely  allied  to  Journal¬ 
ism  was  vast. 

But  when  the  same  man  does  not  know 
how  to  run  his  camera,  then  I  begin  to 
wonder  just  what  he  was  taught. 

And  of  course  I  have  been  reading  the 
ads  in  E&P  for  a  long  time,  and  needling 
the  boys  about  just  the  economics  you  are 
pointing  out.  They  tell  me  there  is  a  fasci¬ 
nation  about  the  news  game  that  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  low  pay.  They  don’t  take  at 
all  kindly  to  my  suggestion  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  man  is  paid  what  he  is  worth. 

Nor  do  they  take  kindly  to  my  further 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  moral  onus  upon 
a  man  who  associates  himself  with  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  has  no  more  regard  for 
truth  than  the  advertisements  in  most 
newspapers  show.  I  have  been  flatly  told 
that  I’m  a  fool  if  I  expect  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Then  I’m  further  told  that  I’m  still 
more  of  a  fool  if  I  regard  a  publisher  who 
accepts  untrue  advertising  as  a  thief,  and 
even  more  foolish  if  I  regard  the  staff  of 
the  papers  as  being  accessories  to  untruth 
and  theft.  Well,  they  could  be  right,  of 
course.  At  least  I’m  too  simple  to  under¬ 
stand  how  I  could  work  for  a  horsethief 
without  becoming  a  deputy  horsethief. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  my  suggestion 
as  to  what  you  (George  L.  Abbott  of  Hart¬ 
nell  College,  E&P,  May  16)  are  to  tell 
your  students.  Tell  ’em  Journalism  is  a 
less  than  wholly  honest  profession  which 
is  underpaid,  frustrating,  and  practically 
useless.  Suggest  that  they  go  over  to  the 
Engineering  school  and  learn  a  useful 
occupation  that  pays  what  a  man  is  worth. 
(Or  Medicine,  or  Physics,  or  any  con¬ 
structive  profession.) 

Tell  ’em  to  make  the  same  examination 
of  the  want  ads  for  Engineers,  particularly 
electronics  types,  and  see  how  many  com¬ 
panies  are  screaming  their  heads  off  for 
EE  grads  at  $500  a  month  starting  pay. 

Or  if  they  must  write,  have  ’em  look  at 
the  Technical  Writer  ads,  in  the  $7,000  to 
$8,000  starting  pay  class.  (EE  degree 
needed) 

Or  still  better,  research  the  question 
yourself,  and  you  won’t  have  to  answer 
the  questions,  you’ll  be  gone  yourself,  like 
my  present  Editor,  who  draws  something 
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like  double  his  best  academic  salary  now 
that  he’s  on  the  magazine. 

Of  course,  this  assumes  that  you  have 
some  students  in  your  J  school  who  are 
not  already  washed  out  of  Engineering, 
Medicine,  Lit  school  etc.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  J 
boys  are  catching  frantically  at  the  last 
ledge  left  to  them  before  plunging  over 
into  the  abyss  of  Phys  Ed  majors. 

In  which  case  you  tell  ’em  that  they 
are  sorta  stupid,  and  as  such  are  doing 
about  as  well  as  they  can  expect  if  they 
land  on  some  paper  where  an  “all  around 
man,  car,  some  camera”  can  expect  thirty 
dollars  a  week  and  all  the  newsprint  he 
can  eat.  After  all,  that’s  better  than  having 
your  brains  knocked  to  bits  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  held  and  ending  up  out  to  pasture  as 
a  line  coach.  But  not  much  better. 

But  you  can’t  blame  E&P  for  beating 
the  drums  for  the  glories  of  Journalism. 
After  all,  both  Editors  and  Publishers 
profit  from  a  large  oversupply  of  dreamy- 
eyed  types  determined  to  set  the  world 
on  fire  as  newsmen.  Where  else  would  the 
cheap  labor  come  from?  The  boys  on  the 
mechanical  side  got  smart  long  ago.  Ask 
a  pressroom  foreman  what  he  makes. 

Besides,  I  sometimes  think  that  Ei&P  is 
the  forum  for  the  newspaper’s  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  society.  With  the  rest  of  the 
world  taking  the  English  view,  that  one 
in  the  press  is  in  trade,  and  is  not  quite 
a  gentleman,  there  must  be  somewhere 
for  the  newspaper  game  to  gather  and  re¬ 
assure  themselves  that  their  ethics  are  at 
least  a  little  above  those  of  the  used  car 
dealers. 

And  maybe  they  are,  a  little 

Harry  R.  McNeal 

Highstown,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  journalism 
is  “frustrating,  and  practically  useless.” 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  “J  boys”  are  all 
failures  in  schools  of  engineering,  etc.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  only  two  or  three  journal¬ 
ism  majors  each  year,  I  have  had  several 
who  could  have  been  successful  in  many 
fields.  Unfortunately  for  journalism,  one 
girl  chose  other  fields  of  science  over 
technical  writing,  and  two  of  my  boys  have 
entered  the  University  of  (California  as 
psychology  majors.  Another  young  man 
received  his  degree  in  political  science  and 
history  from  UC.  And  remember,  I  am  in 
a  junior  college  where  we  get  only  a  small 
number  of  the  top  students  in  any  field. 

The  unfairness  of  newsroom  salaries  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  backshop  is 
well  known  to  anyone  who  has  ever  worked 
on  a  newspaper.  The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  helped  to  overcome  this  situa¬ 
tion,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  help  newsmen  who  prefer  to  work 
in  small  cities.  Whether  or  not  a  news¬ 
paperman  should  sell  his  soul  to  a  union 
for  a  living  wage  is  open  to  question. 

Thanks  again  for  your  letter.  I  hope 
the  journalism  teachers  and  newspaper 
publishers  are  given  a  chance  to  read  it. 

George  L.  Abbott 

Salinas,  (Calif. 
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Supermarket  ? 

New  \brk  is  the  super  of  all  markets. 
5  million  families  growing,  needing, 
wanting,  buying.  New  \brk  is  The  New 


York  Times.  New  Yorkers  live  by  it. 
It  serves  them  with  the  most  news. 
It  sells  them  with  the  most  advertising. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


San  Jose  Papers  Resume 
After  128-Day  Shutdown 


City  Was  the  Greatest  Loser, 
Publisher  Ridder  Summarizes 


By  C^mplwll  Watson 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

One  of  the  longest  newspaper 
strikes  on  record  ended  here 
June  23  with  publication  of  the 
first  San  Jose  Mercury  since 
Feb.  14. 


gainers,  only  losers.”  Employees 
and  management  lost  millions, 
but  the  City  of  San  Jose  is  the 
greatest  loser,  he  declared. 

“The  dislocation  of  business 
as  a  result  of  cutting  all  the 


on  more  than  a  half  million  peo¬ 
ple  dependent  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  on  the  regular  production 
and  distribution  of  a  daily  they 
had  come  to  regard  as  the  only 
one  they  could  call  their  own.” 

Special  editorial  mention  was 
given  several  individuals  and 
groups.  Included  were  Fred 
Fletcher,  auto  dealer,  for  coun¬ 
sel  and  discussions  with  union 
leaders  and  Don  Goldeen,  furni¬ 
ture  store  operator  credited  with 
rallying  the  Merchants  Associa- 


It  was  followed  that  after-  newspaper  channels  of  communi-  fion  which  presented  advertising 


noon  by  the  affiliated  Evening 
News.  Each  returned  to  the  local 
scene  in  52-page  editions. 

(Newspapers  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  were  closed  down  for  174 
days  in  1938-39  and  those  at 
Springfield,  Mass,  for  144  days 
in  1946-47.) 


cation  affects  every  home  of 
this  great  city.  For  108  years 
San  Jose  was  blessed  by  having 
no  newspaper  strike.  Let  us 
hope  that  at  least  the  same 
length  of  time  will  pass  before 
we  suffer  another  one. 

“There  are  no  overtones  of 
Pickets  who  had  tied  up  the  triumph  for  anyone  in  this  situa- 
Ridder  newspapers’  plant  for  tion  and  let  us  hope  no  residue 
four  and  a  half  months  were  of  bitterness,”  his  statement  de- 
^  removed  late  June  18  following  clared. 

tdephone  calls  from  interna-  On  the  editorial  page,  the 


urging  arbitration. 

Also  thanked  editorially  were 
the  newspapers  of  Santa  Clara 
County;  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  S. 
Schmidt,  S.J.,  who  submitted 
findings  to  the  economic  depart¬ 
ments  of  Jesuit  universities  in 
the  West;  to  the  Council  of 
Chui’ches,  for  a  forum  discus¬ 
sion. 

Also,  Joe  Levitt,  radio  store 
owner,  who  contributed  ideas 
and  methods;  to  KXRX,  to  City 


tional  unions  endorsing  accept-  Mercury  said  “ours  was  strictly  Manager  A.  P.  Hammann  and 


»nce  of  new  contracts.  a  family  fight.  Management  and 

Crews  returned  under  con-  its  employees  just  couldn’t  agree 
tracts  to  all  departments  of  a  on  a  multiplicity  of  problems 

B  plant  which  had  long  been  en-  ranging  from  wages  to  the 
tered  only  by  executive  officers  len^h  of  paid  sick  leave.” 

*nd  a  handful  of  employes.  ,  ,  m 

They  got  the  June  23  morning  Editorial  of  Thanks 

editions  lined  up  on  the  night  The  Mercury  said  that 
of  the  fourth  day  following  the  “through  it  all  we  were  sur- 
«  j  rounded  by  friends.”  These  in¬ 

cluded  civic  leaders  “cognizant 


of  widespread  penalties  inflicted 


picketing’s  end. 

52-Page  Restarts 

The  52-page  issues  compared 
mth  30-page  editions  issued  by 
both  papers  on  the  same  day  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  was  de¬ 
spite  the  decision  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  to  defer  much  of 
“catch-up”  news  until  the 
Sunday  edition  of  June  28. 

“The  big  thing  about  this  is 
teat  we  are  publishing  again,” 

Joseph  B.  Ridder,  publisher, 
suid.  He  did  not  feel  anyone  had 
Won  the  strike.  Nor  had  he  any 

wnunent  on  the  cost  of  the  -  . 

tieup,  although  at  one  time  he  down  caused  by  a  stereotypers’ 
had  estimated  the  losses  in  sala-  strike, 


others  with  the  notation  that 
“scars  will  vanish  quickly”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  help  from  so  many. 

Reporter  Bows  Out 

Similar  appreciation  was 
voiced  in  the  final  issue  of  the 
San  Jose  Reporter,  published 
five  days  a  week  by  the  local 
guild  unit  since  Feb.  26. 

In  this,  its  82nd  issue,  the 
Reporter  obseiwed  on  June  19 


Kansas  City  Closed; 
St.  Louis  Strike  Ends 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Globe-Democrat  went 
back  to  publishing  Thursday, 
June  25,  after  a  15-day  shut- 


to  employees  alone  at  more 
tean  $1,500,000. 


Bidder’s  Statement 

In  a  page  one  statement 
publisher  said  there  were 


the 


The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
and  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kan¬ 
san  remained  closed  by  a  walk¬ 
out  of  printers  that  began  June 
18. 

New  York  City’s  daily  news- 
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papers  faced  a  new  crisis  as 
union  printers  prepared  to  vote 
July  1  on  a  contract  proposal 
that  has  split  the  leadership  of 
the  local  union  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  union. 

In  all  three  situations,  the 
disputes  involved  matters  other 
than  wages. 

A  settlement  of  the  issue  of 
handling  base  material  was  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


that  “in  many  respects  it  has 
been  fun.”  Community  response 
was  described  as  prompt  and 
gratifying. 

“We  rented  a  one-time  garage, 
farmed  the  printing  out  to  a 
San  Francisco  firm  large  enough 
to  handle  it,  begged,  borrowed 
and  bagged  some  typewriters 
and  odds  and  ends  of  office 
equipment,  and  started  out  as 
temporary  publishers,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  said. 

The  Reporter  said  that  as  the 
disputed  contracts  had  been  set¬ 
tled  it  was  living  up  to  its  an¬ 
nounced  promise  to  fold  when 
“the  San  Jose  dailies  got  around 
to  doing  business  again.” 

Robert  Hickey,  president  of 
the  local  unit,  said  the  guild  “is 
satisfied  with  the  settlement.” 
The  unit  has  250  members. 

Color  Copy  Heavy 

Advertiser  gratification  was 
reflected  by  heavy  volume  that 
included  eight  color  ads.  There 
were  more  than  six  pages  of 
classified. 

Heavy  editions  will  continue 
over  the  next  few  days,  it  was 
expected.  Much  of  the  general 
advertising  scheduled  for  the 
“down”  period  has  been  sal¬ 
vaged,  Louis  E.  Heindel,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said. 

Confidence  that  circulation 
will  return  to  its  pre-strike 
levels  was  expressed  by  Ancel 
Turner,  circulation  director.  For 
the  14  days  of  February  in 
which  morning  and  evening 
papers  were  published,  the  cir¬ 
culation  report  to  ABC  was  in 
excess  of  115,000  combined,  daily 
average.  This  was  a  new  record 
level. 


Slereotypers’  Scale 

Last  to  sign  were  the  stereo¬ 
typers.  Francis  J.  Carey,  strike 
committee  chairman,  said  his 
union  gains  its  objective  of  con¬ 
tinued  wage  parity  with  print¬ 
ers. 

The  strike  was  the  longest  in 
the  history  of  the  International 
Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers 
Union,  Mr.  Carey  said. 

Stereotypers  attained  a  scale 
of  $124.10  for  a  35-hour  week. 
Their  contract  extends  to  June 
1,  1960.  Terms  provide  increases 
of  $4  retroactive  to  March  1, 
1958;  $3  to  Dec.  1,  1958  and 
$4.05  effective  Jan.  5.  1959. 

The  guild  contract  included 
raises  of  $5.50  weekly  for  five- 
year  newsmen  and  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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250,000  Have  Employment 
On  Dailies  in  U.S.,  Canada 


1  m  ^  greater  degree  of  uniformity 

I  y~l  I  variations  came  as  betweoi 

[J y  llll~llly  morning  and  evening  editions 
L  */  and  those  having  Sunday  edi- 

1  tions. 

■  O  O  O  Three  chosen  at  random  in 

the  250-500,000  group  ran  close 
to  1,300  employees.  All  were 
(jinada  morning-evening-Sunday  opera¬ 

tions. 

Mechanical  -  6,960  men  and  100-250,000  class,  a 

360  womeri;  total,  7,320.  registered  530 

Editorial  2,619  men  and  g^^pioyges  while  an  evening  pa- 


First  Special  Industry  Census  niorning-evening-Sunday  opera- 

Mechanical  -  6,960  men  and  100-250,000  class,  a 

Taken  for  E&P  75th  Anniversary  EdTS'-  Vs  a„d 

n  1  r  fi,  •  1  fi,  1  f  1  per  had  797  and  a  third  morning 

Daily  newspapers  of  the  vertising  sales,  the  largest  pool  Advertising  —  1,231  men  and  i,_  j  i  ocq 

oi.-j.-_  -„j  _ J-  _  -i? _ _  jf _ J  •  XI.-  -I  ten _ _ _  x^x-.i  o  oon  paper  naa  1,000. 


United  States  and  Canada  give  of  manpower  was  found  in  the  1,159  women;  total,  2,390. 


full-time  employment  to  approxi-  mechanical  section,  as  might 


mately  250,000  persons.  have  been  expected.  583  women;  total. 

The  first  special  census  of  i- ,.  •  i  »  i  Business  office  - 

newspaper  publishing  personnel  '  ‘  1,032  women;  tot. 

was  taken  recently  by  Editor  Second  largest  number  of  peo-  Promotion  8 
&  Publisher  and  the  results  are  pie  on  the  payroll  is  found  on  women;  total,  133 


Circulation  —  1,714  men  and 
583  women;  total,  2,297. 

Business  office  —  710  men  and 
1,032  women;  total,  1,742. 


paper  had  1,000. 

In  the  75-100,000  class,  the 
range  was  from  452  to  991. 

In  the  50-75,000  class,  employ¬ 
ment  ran  from  323  to  985  in  the 


Second  largest  number  of  peo-  Promotion  88  men  and  45  samples. 


presented  this  week  as  a  high-  the  editorial  side,  with  circula- 
light  of  the  observance  of  this  tion  coming  up  third, 
periodical’s  75th  anniversary.  It  should  be  noted  that  news¬ 


men;  total,  133.  The  25-50,000  group  showed 

Others  —  864  men  and  233  I8I  to  384  and  the  under  25,- 


women;  total,  1,097. 


000  group  was  rather  fixed  at 


periodical’s  75th  anniversary.  It  should  be  noted  that  news-  The  U.  S.  totals  showed  176,- 
Returns  to  the  census  ques-  paper  carriers  are  not  included  211  men  and  40,673  women,  the 
tionnaire  were  received  from  93  id  the  census  reports.  A  sepa-  latter  being  about  23  percent 


The  U.  S.  totals  showed  176,-  40  to  50. 

1  men  and  40,673  women,  the  _  1  «  1  j 

Itov  Koir,.,  Departmental  Breakdown 


percent  of  the  morning  and  eve-  rate  tabulation  was  desired  for  of  the  work  force.  In  Canada  In  general  the  percentages  of 

ning  newspapers  and  98  percent  carriers  but  fewer  than  half  of  the  proportion  was  about  28  per-  departmental  jobs  to  total  em- 

of  Sunday  newspapers  listed  in  the  responding  newspapers  gave  cent  for  women,  with  14,186  men  ployment  were: 

the  E&P  International  Year  information.  The  majority  of  and  4,090  women.  Mechanical — 43%. 

Book.  Those  replying  repre-  those  participating  in  the  census  For  the  1,632  U.  S.  dailies  Editorial — 15%. 
sented  about  96  percent  of  total  said  the  boys  are  not  employees  reporting,  the  average  gave  Circulation — 14%. 

circulation.  and  cannot  therefore  be  counted  work  to  132  persons.  However,  Advertising — 12%. 

Promotion — 1  % . 

“Others”  would  take  up  the 


and  cannot  therefore  be  counted  work  to  132  persons.  However, 

Only  two  medium-sized  news-  Payroll  personnel.  there  was  no  firm  pattern  of  Promotio 

papers  declined  to  provide  in-  employment  statistics  by  employment  for  any  paper  in  “Others” 

formation;  21  small-sized  mom-  (departments  were  tabulated  as  any  circulation  category.  Names  remainder, 

ing  newspapers  failed  to  re-  follows:  of  newspapers  cannot  be  used,  -j-hg  C^n 

spond,  as  did  110  small-sized  United  States  because  of  the  confidential  na-  gathered  f: 

evening  papers.  ture  of  the  questionnaires,  but  genting  96 

Mechanical  (production)  —  random  selections  from  circula-  cuiation.  1 
235,160  Reported  88,503  men  and  4,792  women;  tion  categories  provide  an  in-  reporting 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  ^otak  93,295.  teresting  sidelight.  paper.  Th 

compiled  from  the  census  ques-  „  ~  Wide  Variations  were  rougl 


United  States 


of  newspapers  cannot  be  used.  The  Canadian  statistics  were 
because  of  the  confidential  na-  gathered  from  89  dailies,  repre- 
ture  of  the  questionnaires,  but  ggnting  96  percent  of  total  cir- 


Mechanical  (production)  —  random  selections  from  circula-  cuiation.  The  average  of  thoM 
88,503  men  and  4,792  women;  tion  categories  provide  an  in-  reporting  was  205  persons  per 
total,  93,295.  teresting  sidelight.  „„npr.  The  mechanical  staffs 


Editorial  —  27,777  men  and 


tionnaires,  there  were  216,884  total,  35,644 


persons  employed  on  286  morn¬ 
ing  and  1,346  evening  U.  S. 
newspapers  at  the  time  of  the 


Circulation  —  26,484  men  and 
5,089  women;  total,  31,573. 


Wide  Variations 

One  paper  with  a  million  cir¬ 
culation  listed  3,323  employees. 


paper.  The  mechanical  staffs 
were  roughly  40%  of  the  total 
and  editorial  18%. 


newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  Advertising  — 16,503  men  and  a  paper  just  below  a  million  IVowYifkfl 

suiwey  one  month  ago  and  18,276  women;  total,  26,380.  listed  1,247  and  another  in  the  rOpil3.Ill  iltllllUU 


employed  on  15  morning  and  72  Business  office  —  7,532  men  same  class  had  3,829  on  the  pay¬ 
evening  Canadian  new.spapers.  9,813  women;  total,  17,345.  roll. 


Promotion  —  1,020  men  and 
637  women;  total,  1,657. 

Others  —  8,392  men  and  2,- 
598  women;  total,  10,990. 


As  Circulator 


Los  Angeis 
John  Popham,  formerly  In- 


This  gave  a  grand  total  of  235,-  Promotion  —  1,020  men  and  In  the  500-750,000  bracket, 

160.  *  women;  total,  1,657.  three  papers  ranged  from  1,590  Lqs  AngeiS 

An  additional  15,000  is  ac-  ro? ,  -  John  Popham,  formerly 

counted  for  by  computing  the  o98  women;  total,  10,990.  Below  this  category  there  was  dependents  Division  Manager  of 

averages  and  applying  them  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

the  non-reporting  papers,  of  department,  has  been  na^ 

which  107  were  in  the  under-  circulation  manager  of  the  W 

25,000  circulation  class.  Thus  Angeles  Times,  it  was  announced 

claimed.  total  may  be  ^  Tcxt  fov  Total  Selling  Otis  Chandler. 

The  1954  Census  of  Manufac-  Mr.  Popham  succeeds  RaJ" 

turers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  This  week’s  edition  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  in  two  sec-  mond  F.  Marx,  who  is  assuming 
of  Commerce  showed  a  total  of  tions.  The  first  section  is  the  regular  weekly  one,  containing  the  the  position  of  circulation  con 
281,799  employees  of  all  news-  spot  news  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  business.  The  second  sultant.  The  vacated  ® 

paper  firms  in  this  country.  That  section  is  a  240-page  book  commemorating  our  75th  Anniversary.  Independents  Division  Manage 
fig^ire  included  those  working  on  It  was  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  that  The  Journalist  came  be  filled  by  Bert  Ti  Wi 

non-daily  new.spapers  and  also  upon  the  scene  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  devoted  to  formerly  Home  Delivery 
in  job  printing  establishments  the  publishing  business;  all  eventually  absorbed  into  E&P.  tion  manager.  Dewar  Ro  m 

affiliated  with  them.  Our  75th  Anniversary  Number  attempts  to  be  different  than  the  general  promotion  manager 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his-  milestone  salutes.  The  first  part  of  it  is  a  Text  for  Total  tb®  department,  jjjB 

tory  of  the  newspaper  business  Selling — E&P’s  contribution  to  the  great  promotional  effort  that  is  Tiffany’s  former  pro 
this  E&P  Census  reveals  the  J"  compendium  will  be  found  Times- 

spread  of  jobs  by  depart™e„^  ?„J“dT,S'S  " 


for  advertisers. 


newspaper  pu  is  mg.  n  is  -pjjg  second  part  of  the  number  contains  a  selection  of  articles  ing  in  circulation  promotion  0 
usmess,  which  had  an  estimated  that  vignette  the  journalistic  history  of  our  era — since  1884.  the  Mirror  News.  Prior  to  w 

gross  income  of  $5  billion  last  ing  to  Los  Angeles  he  worW® 

year  from  circulation  and  ad-  _ _  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Census  of  Newspaper  Publishing  Personnel 


BUSINESS  MECHANICAL  CIRCULATION  ADVERTISING  EDITORIAL  PROMOTION  OTHERS  TOTALS  Total 


ALABAMA  . 
1  ALASKA  . . 

ARIZONA 
I  ARKANSAS 


COLORADO  .  53 

CONNECTICUT  .  102 

DELAWARE  .  II 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA  ..  176 

FLORIDA  .  146 

GEORGIA  .  87 

IDAHO  .  26 

ILLINOIS  .  497 

INDIANA  .  210 

IOWA  .  128 

KANSAS  .  81 

KENTUCKY  .  108 

LOUISIANA  .  79 

MAINE  .  17 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MISSISSIPPI 


MONTANA  . 

NEBRASKA  . 

NEVADA  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  MEXICO 


NORTH  DAKOTA  .... 
OHIO  . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Men 

Women 

Men  Women 

Men  Women 

Men  Women 

Men  Women 

Men  Women 

Men  Women 

Men 

Women 

People 

58 

66 

1,034 

53 

275 

60 

192 

95 

278 

102 

3 

6 

98 

31 

1,938 

413 

2,351 

3 

II 

32 

II 

5 

4 

10 

5 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

57 

38 

95 

39 

37 

580 

21 

195 

49 

100 

72 

98 

29 

9 

4 

193 

48 

1,214 

260 

1,474 

66 

66 

474 

48 

332 

36 

103 

49 

133 

54 

5 

3 

23 

5 

1,136 

261 

1,397 

786 

1,223 

8,437 

336 

2,870 

652 

1,920 

1,404 

2,802 

659 

86 

57 

542 

280 

17,443 

4,611 

22,054 

53 

92 

1,181 

64 

291 

49 

201 

134 

288 

82 

6 

4 

42 

73 

2,062 

498 

2,560 

102 

207 

1,416 

85 

404 

63 

256 

148 

554 

156 

12 

2 

93 

27 

2,837 

688 

3,525 

II 

22 

238 

7 

66 

10 

30 

33 

69 

22 

— 

— 

18 

2 

432 

96 

528 

176 

92 

1,771 

22 

307 

76 

191 

187 

437 

95 

12 

13 

125 

36 

3,019 

521 

3,540 

146 

315 

2,507 

203 

782 

154 

478 

412 

792 

326 

20 

7 

297 

69 

5,022 

1,486 

6,508 

87 

134 

1,506 

106 

297 

54 

181 

117 

377 

118 

10 

4 

68 

42 

2,526 

575 

3,101 

26 

27 

176 

13 

40 

20 

35 

21 

57 

33 

3 

_ 

10 

1 

347 

115 

462 

497 

636 

6,492 

297 

1,743 

405 

989 

464 

1,366 

403 

82 

54 

454 

90 

11,623 

2,349 

13,972 

210 

311 

2,590 

187 

525 

178 

509 

336 

737 

270 

26 

23 

248 

82 

4,845 

1,387 

6,232 

128 

191 

1,422 

101 

337 

128 

268 

198 

449 

170 

19 

4 

201 

36 

2,824 

828 

3,652 

81 

136 

1,032 

88 

233 

78 

210 

119 

308 

136 

4 

5 

107 

69 

1,975 

631 

2,606 

108 

120 

822 

28 

308 

29 

190 

150 

330 

79 

25 

10 

112 

61 

1,895 

377  , 

2,272 

79 

84 

901 

62 

184 

73 

182 

124 

299 

89  1 

9 

1 

124 

1 

1,778 

434 

2,212 

17 

58 

371 

16 

123 

26 

66 

29 

166 

98 

4 

1 

71 

14 

818 

242 

1,060 

109 

96 

1,336 

29 

396 

45 

222 

107 

356 

79 

10 

8 

162 

32 

2,591 

396 

2,987 

297 

469 

3,931 

206 

898 

103 

642 

321 

1,361 

326 

26 

67 

333 

99 

7,488 

1,591 

9,079 

384 

366 

3,497 

137 

1,572 

174 

594 

393 

1,002 

326 

41 

38 

229 

87 

7,319 

1,521 

8,840 

105 

216 

1,392 

78 

350 

105 

230 

123 

444 

118 

29 

9 

204 

7 

2,754 

656 

3,410 

23 

53 

313 

50 

121 

14 

94 

32 

116 

43 

4 

_ 

27 

12 

698 

204 

902 

241 

199 

2,503 

128 

345 

85 

389 

246 

656 

176 

24 

11 

268 

93 

4,426 

938 

5,364 

27 

42 

442 

27 

49 

18 

57 

25 

89 

24 

_ 

_ 

21 

3 

685 

139 

824 

43 

50 

327 

54 

50 

27 

79 

48 

no 

49 

_ 

_ 

79 

26 

688 

254 

942 

19 

31 

190 

18 

34 

9 

45 

28 

65 

21 

2 

1 

4 

1 

359 

109 

468 

23 

37 

274 

18 

37 

16 

44 

25 

91 

31 

2 

_ 

9 

1 

480 

128 

608 

147 

241 

1,538 

107 

521 

97 

336 

153 

666 

142 

10 

13 

184 

45 

3,402 

798 

4,200 

29 

45 

293 

24 

72 

20 

78 

38 

98 

41 

4 

1 

21 

4 

595 

173 

768 

1,011 

950 

1,119 

334 

3,872 

441 

1,744 

1,049 

3,964 

830 

153 

98 

1,044 

315 

22,907 

4,017 

26,924 

108 

178 

1,448 

115 

336 

89 

345 

151 

478 

157 

12 

3 

151 

18 

2,878 

711 

3,589 

24 

30 

230 

29 

46 

18 

45 

27 

75 

29 

2 

_ 

8 

1 

430 

134 

564 

477 

548 

5,872 

443 

1,700 

315 

1,332 

616 

1,689 

499 

74 

47 

492 

94 

11,636 

2,562 

14,198 

127 

138 

950 

92 

282 

51 

182 

no 

329 

129 

5 

2 

124 

35 

1,999 

557 

2,556 

57 

118 

923 

54 

172 

77 

249 

137 

307 

76 

12 

6 

65 

34 

1.785 

502 

2,287 

467 

644 

6,298 

310 

2,642 

427 

1,022 

635 

1,974 

455 

128 

64 

602 

268 

13,133 

2,803 

15,936 

49 
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Guild  Defeats  Limitation 
On  Confidential  Privileg 

Convention  Also  Takes  Steps 
Against  “Massive  Retaliation” 


Delegates  to  the  American  was  “the  one  big  issue”  before  Commendation  of  the  San  ^  ^ 

Newspaper  Guild’s  26th  annual  this  convention,  which  also  Jose,  Calif,  unit,  and  especially  K. 
convention  debated  Thursday  moved  to  raise  the  union’s  de-  for  the  San  Jose  Reporter,  the 
whether  the  reporter’s  privilege  fense  fund  to  $1,000,000  by  dou-  Guild  paper  published  during 
of  protecting  a  confidential  news  bling  the  monthly  per  capita  the  Mercury-News  strike  which 
source  should  be  limited  to  mat-  levy  from  30  to  60  cents  on  ap-  started  Feb.  14  and  ended  June 
ters  of  public  interest.  The  roll  proximately  28,000  members.  19.  ^  ^  a 

call  vote  against  qualification  A  special  assessment  is  bring-  Tribute  to  the  late  Harry  L. 

ing  in  $65,000  a  month.  The  new  Martin,  former  president,  ANG.  '• 

Demand  that  “officials  give  J  I 

equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  ^ 

labor  organizers  and  strikers  as  ... 

Francis  G.  Barrett,  president  given  to  other  citizens.  A'iiieric7n"  Newspaper*Si^l/. 

Recruitment  of  all  trade  union  convention  included  Thom, 

publication  staffs  into  the  guild.  w.  O.  Lumm,  display  ad  salesmM 

Commendation  of  the  St.  Louis  for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  H* 

guild  with  a  round  of  applau.se  is  president  of  the  guild  in  Hawiii. 
for  Roll  in  Everett,  William 

Sento,  Herbert  Monk,  and  Norma  militant  spirit.  President  Collis 
Stallings,  Globe-Democrat  strike  adopted  the  late  Secretary  of 
leaders.  State  Dulles’  phrase  “massive 

“Solemn  promise  of  assist-  retaliation”  to  describe  his  vieir 
ance”  to  the  steelworkers.  of  publishers’  attitudes  toward 

Calling  upon  organizations  in  unions.  Mr.  Collis,  who  sits  is 
the  field  of  news  dissemination  the  slot  at  the  Wilkes-Bam 
to  use  all  their  power  to  elimi-  (Pa.)  Record,  sought  to  edit  hu 
nate  abuses  and  indignities  remarks  to  a  bare  minimum  is 
which  relegate  some  of  their  em-  which  he  traced  a  pattern  begun 
Among  them  were:  ployes  to  second-class  citizens  jjy  publishers  in  Cleveland  and 

Support  for  strikers  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  restrict  repeated  in  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Mominy  free  access  to  the  news.  Mention  and  New  York. 

Journal  and  Eveniny  News,  was  made  that  Ted  Poston,  New  “The  publishers’  long-pubii- 
Dotty  Einhorn,  City  Hall  re-  York  Post  reporter,  was  forced  cized  facade  that  they  are  ia 
porter  of  the  Journal,  said  28  to  cover  a  trial  in  Florida  from  business  as  public  servants  hia 
guild  members  bad  held  out  for  a  segregated  area.  abandoned  by  them,”  h» 

Rights  for  12  months  in  a  Fiist  speakers,  aftei  the  tiadi-  declared.  “They  now  admit  thsl 
contract  still  unsigned.  tional  welcomes,  mustered  a  their  first  interest  is  making 


was  213%  to  20414 

The  question  of  qualifying  the  levy  would  add  $8,400  a  month, 
asserted  right  to  refuse  to  di¬ 
vulge  sources  as  a  matter  of 
union  policy,  came  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  presented  by  Christopher  of  New  York  Typographical 
Crombie  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Union,  called  for  a  merger  of  all 
chainnan  of  the  Resolutions  craft  unions  and  the  Guild  into 
Committee.  one  national  organization. 

Efforts  to  restrict  discussion  “The  united  front  of  capital 
of  the  matter  to  one  hour  or  90  must  be  met  by  the  united  action 
minutes  failed.  President  Joseph  of  labor,”  he  said. 

F.  Collis  ruled  that  those  favor-  “New  processes  in  our  trade, 
ing  unlimited  debate  had  pre-  which  correspond  to  automation 
vailed.  in  industry,  are  gradually  eradi- 

r  D  .  eating  the  lines  of  demarcation 

Text  of  Resolution  that  formerly  existed  between 

The  resolution,  brought  before  crafts.” 
the  265  delegates  Thursday  af-  The  convention  adopted  reso- 


Morris  Dushevitz  of  New 
York  offered  a  minority  report 
calling  for  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
1934  convention’s  code  of  ethics 
which  declared  no  newsman 
shall  disclose  his  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  Protection  of  the 
principle,  it  said,  is  necessary 
to  assure  the  gathering  of  news. 

Those  wishing  to  limit  confi¬ 
dence  to  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest  used  the  Marie  'Torre  case 
to  argue  that  there  are  unimpor¬ 
tant  issues  concerning  which 
newsmen  should  be  willing  to 
disclose  sources.  But  who  will 
deciHp  which  issues  are  in  the 
public  interest?  Was  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  those  who  would 
not  qualify  the  privilege. 

Speakers  insisted  the  matter 


TOP  I 
^merie 
charge 

to 

Wecutl' 
f-  Coll 
k  Per 
l^ictun 


NEXT  PRESIDENT? — Joseph  F.  Collis,  left,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  for  six  years,  was 
scheduled  to  nominate  Arthur  Rosenstock,  right,  of  New  York  for 
president  in  a  harmony  move.  Mr.  Rosenstock,  if  elected  by  the  con¬ 
vention,  would  become  the  first  New  Yorker  to  lead  the  union  since  its 
founder,  Heywood  Broun.  Mr.  Rosenstock  is  supervising  librarian  of  the 
New  York  Post. 


Newspaper  Guild,  in  26th  Year,  Convenes  in  New  York 


KNITTER — Joan  Haggerty,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Journal  reporter, 
keeps  her  hands  busy  while  listen¬ 
ing  in  on  guild  business.  She  said 
she  was  knittin'  a  mitten. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  interests  in  the  guild  discussions  were  upheld  by  Tony 
Sandone,  left,  chief  photographer  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian- 
Tribune,  and  Joe  Rosenthal,  of  Iwo  Jima  flag  fame,  staff  photographer 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


SETTING  THE  NEWS — Robert  Patton,  sports  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  home  paper  of  ANG  Prexy  Joe  Collis,  reads  the 
New  York  guild's  paper.  Frontpage,  to  learn  about  Arthur  Rosenstock, 
who  may  oppose  Collis  in  race  for  union  presidency. 


LIGHTER  BUSINESS — James  B.  Egan,  left,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York-Telegram  and  Sun,  and  Wilfred  A.  Alexander,  a 
rewriteman  on  the  New  York  Mirror,  attend  executive  board  session  as 
vicepresidents  of  ANG. 


^EEP — Mrs.  Frances  D'Hondt, 
teen  page  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  was  snapped  at  executive 
board  meeting.  She  is  a  vice- 
president-at-large. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  June  27,  195S 


Op  ROW  of  officers  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  take 
Marge  of  26th  annual  convention: 
Mft  to  right — William  J.  Farson, 
V*?*I)I*  ''icepresident;  Joseph 
/  p  j.*'  Pfesident;  and  Charles 
A  Perlik  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer. 
I'*‘'€ture$  by  Jim  Collings,  E4P). 


U.S.  Prosecutes  Extortion 
Plots  in  News  Distribution 


0  “as  fair-minded  people  we  are 

reserving  our  judgment  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any 
union  official  or  former  union 
0 1  ^  *  official  accused  of  accepting  or 

I  T I  demanding  bribes  from  employ- 

X  XXX  XX  l^X^-^XX  ers  and  who  denies  it. 

“We  cannot  help  but  raise  the 
question  of  why  the  wholesalers 
fused  to  pay,  and  to  exclude  ^jgQ  have  not  been  indicted.  Why 
Bitz’  competitors  from  the  busi-  ^.j^g  employers  assumed  to  be 


and  treated  like  innocent  vi^ 


question  oi  wiiy  tiic 

Deliverers  Union  Agents  Named  thTS 

¥¥  1  1  oi  k  ».  territory.  and  treated  like  innocent  vi^ 

r  or  noobs,  hherman  Act  Ut tenses  The  indictment  charged  that  tjnjg.  They  are  fully  responsible 

strikes  or  threats  of  strike  -^hat  they  did  and  are  also 

A  special  Federal  Grand  Jury  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  ^  ^ 

in  New  York  this  week  returned  union  contracts  and  compete  ®  i  ^  Ho  true.  For  e\^ry  union 

indictments  against  11  men  and  with  Bitz.  f ^  accepts  a  bril^  ffiere 

a  magazine  distribution  com-  Six  counts  were  contained  in  nf  employer  who  paid  it. 

pany  on  anti-tnast  and  extor-  the  indictment  —  four  under  the  ^  ^  Joseph  Baer,  who  succ^rf 


The  indictment  charged  that  They  are  fully  responsible 

strikes  or  threats  of  strike  -^hat  they  did  and  are  also 


tion  charges.  Hobbs  anti-racketeering  lav 

The  case  grew  out  of  the  Me-  (extortion)  and  two  under  th< 
Clellan  Committee’s  exposure  of  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (con 
payoffs  -  for  -  labor  -  peace  and  spiracy).  The  maximum  penal 


the  indictment  —  four  under  the  negotiation  ol  j^ggph  Baer,  who  succeeded 

Hobbs  anti-racketeering  law  »  ,  Mr.  Feldman  as  president  of  tte 

(extortion)  and  two  under  the  "I  ^  ^  ^  “f 

Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (con-  Wholesalers  under  simi-  ciellan  inquiry  in  May  mde 

spiracy).  The  maximum  penal-  circumstances  in  early  1957  similar  comment.  He  testified be- 
tv  iitiHat-  Mz-ii  TToViV^e  oniinf  charged.  .  .  fore  the  committee  and  denied 


papers  and  magazines  in  tte  $10,000  «ne  Under  each  Sher-  tribute  (Nassau  and  Suffolk 
New  York  City  area.  (E&P,  man  count  the  maximum  is  one  ^  „  ,  ,  „ 

“ricers  or  dormer  Officers  ^dSTn:' charged  (ha(  COUrt  AUOWS 

of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De-  $70,000  was  extorted  from  mem-  "v.-raioTaco  anH  infimiHntinn  wpup  ^ 

liverers  Union  of  New  York  and  bers  of  the  Suburban  Wholesal-  ^  coerce^ publish-  C’nnilf  Pr-Slllt 

Vicinity  were  named  in  the  in-  ers  Association  and  that  a  mo-  j^nf-arith  Hitr  ntid^Pordon  X^OLlIllCr  OUil 

dictments.  The  list  of  defend-  nopoly  for  Long  Island  distribu-  en^neSiS  tSe 

ants  announced  by  the  Depart-  tion  was  set  up  for  Bitz  by  f^jictment  charged  ^  ’  Rv  T 

ment  of  Justice  includes:  strikes  and  threats  of  strike  and  indictment  charged. 

Irving  Bitz  (also  known  as  by  violence  and  intimidation.  Immunity  for  Witnesses 

Morris  Grossman),  officer  and  The  association  consists  of  12  on.  «  vu  a  i  •  w  Sarasota,  Fla. 

stockholder  in  Bronx  County  wholesale  distributors  in  subur-  .Tne  Hobbs  Act  violations  per-  Publishers  of  the  Sarasota 
News  Corp.  and  Bi-County  ban  areas  of  New  York,  New  ^  obstruction  of  interstate  Tribune  and  the  Soro- 

News  Corp.  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  It  acts  commerce  by  threats  of  lal»r  Journal  have  won  a  victory 

Sam  Feldman,  president  of  for  its  members  in  negotiating  ^uble  and  violence.  The  Justice  ^  phase  of  the  court  battle 

the  union  from  May  1956  to  contracts  with  the  drivers’  union  Dei^tment  said  the  indictment  initiated  last  fall  by  the  pub- 

May  1959.  in  the  metropolitan  area.  ^ennan  Act  counts  was  one  ^gj^gj^  gf  ^^g  News,  Inc. 

Stanley  J.  Lehman,  secretary-  According  to  the  indictment,  the  first  under  its  legal  con-  Judge  George  Whitehurst  of 
treasurer  of  the  union  from  1952  tbe  defendants  allegedly  con-  extorting  money  from  ^  g  District  Court  at 

to  date.  spired  to  compel  the  whole-  employer  to  let  him  remain  Tampa,  denied  pleas  by  the  at- 

Hari-y  Waltzer,  business  salers  to  make  payments  for  business  was  an  anti-trust  ^j.ggys  fg].  Kent  S.  and  Mar- 


ment  of  Justice  includes :  strikes  and  threats  of  strike  and 

Irving  Bitz  (also  known  as  by  violence  and  intimidation. 
Morris  Grossman),  officer  and  The  association  consists  of  12 
stockholder  in  Bronx  County  wholesale  distributors  in  subur- 


Immunity  for  Wilnesses 
The  Hobbs  Act  violations  per- 


agent,  1949-51  and  1953  to  date,  union  contracts  and  labor  peace,  off®use. 

William  Walsh,  business  fo  prevent  shipments  of  papers  The  i 
agent,  1949-56.  and  magazines  to  those  who  re-  the  Grs 


jorie  M.  McKinley  and  the 


agent,  1949-56.  and  magazines  to  tl 

John  Lawrence  Jr.,  business 

buzinezz  PM  $100,000 
agent,  1951-56.  For  Labor  Peace 

William  Fello,  officer  and  , 

stockholder  of  Bronx  County  rpz  „  n 

News  Corp.  .1”®  McClellan  E 


The  McClellan  Rackets  Com 


its  of  papers  The  principal  witnesses  before  News,  Inc.  that  the  counter  suits 
hose  who  re-  the  Grand  Jury  were  employers  against  them  by  D.  B.  Lindsay, 
who  had  pleaded  the  Fifth  b.  Lindsay  Jr.,  and  Lindsay 
Amendment  before  the  Senate  Newspapers  Inc.  be  dismissed. 
•  committee.  They  received  immu-  The  counter  suits  charge  that 

r.g  nity,  under  the  Sherman  Act,  in  ^jjg  parties  named  have  engaged 

'  exchange  for  their  testimony,  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the 

W^HiNGTON  Without  that  immunity  they  anti-trust  laws  and  have  at- 
tackets  Com-  might  have  incriminated  them-  tempted  to  monopolize  the  news- 


Rocco  (Barney)  Fello,  em-  Taft-Hartley  p^pgr  figid  in  the  Sarasota 

ployee  of  Bi-County  News  Com.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele-  Law  which  makes  it  illegal  for  Br^enton  area. 


ployee  of  Bi-County  News  Com  ^  oun-i  eie-  Law  which  makes  it  illegal  lor 

Charles  Gordon  (Abraham  no  oIa employer  to  bribe  a  union 

Goldberg),  employee  of  Bronx  President  $100,000  oyer  a  penod  representative. 

Cnnntv  of  nme  years  to  maintain  labor 


County  News  Corp.  ® 

Michael  Spozate,  officer  of  ^^wfi'i; 

Pacific  News  Co.  wiiii, 

Bi-County  News  Corp.  of 

Westbury,  L.  I. 


employer  to  bribe  a  union  Named  with  the  McKinleys 
presentative.  in  the  counter-suit  are  three 

There  was  no  mention  in  the  News  employees,  David  La*' 


Paid  Tribute 


•The  indictment  charged  that  May,  he  said,  after  an  efficiency 
publishers  and  newsdealers  had  expert  inquired  into  his  work. 


t  t>  i-  .  indictments  of  the  “tributes”  rence,  Gordon  Holdam  and  Ed- 
William  J  Poch,  business  York  Times,  the  ward  G.  Dooley. 

American  Weekly,  the  New  York  The  counter-suit  claims  thit 
^  that  Theodore  journal  American  and  the  New  the  defendants  (McKinley*) 
Ty^oI J  ^  Yorfc  Mirror  paid  over  a  period  conducted  the  alleged  mon(^ 

of  years  to  assure  delivery  of  listic  practices  for  the  pur^ 
Mav  Via  ca'H  ^  Sunday  magazine  sections  from  and  with  the  intention  of  eliiiu- 

‘1>.  Neo  Gra^re  O,rp«ration  nating  competitioa  by  the  M* 


suffered  financial  loss  from  the  Mr.  Poch  said  Cozza  received 
effects  on  their  sales  of  a  con-  $75,925  as  a  substitute  driver 


r  •  plant  in  New  Jersey.  Testimony  say  Newspapers,  Inc. 

^  ^  ?  A^A  A  before  the  McClellan  Committee  The  McKinley  legal  strf 


spiracy  in  restraint  of  inter-  and  $24,279  for  rental  of  Ids  that  the  newspapers  reinri-  charged  that  the  answera^ 
state  trade  on  the  part  of  the  truck  Cozza  ran  up  a  telmhone  paymente  by  the  Lindsays’  counter-**# 

defendants.  It  also  charged  that  bill  of  $1,000  in  operation  of  a  to  a  teamster  union  offi-  were  not  sufficient. 

wholzzalers  had  been  eSnpelled  gan.MU'Z™fX?he  office^  Tb  ,  ’7  ,  Jd'’'C''*'.he"‘u^'Si 

to  pay  financial  tribute  to  re-  Mr.  Poch  said.  Asher  Schwartz,  attorney  for  said  that  the  Lindsays 


to  pay  financial  tribute  to  re-  Mr.  Poch  said, 
main  in  business.  Cozza  pleaded  the  Fi 

Another  charge  was  that  dis-  Amendment  on  30  questions, 
tributors  had  been  deprived  of  _ 


.  UA  ,pA,vvvy  ill  oper-auon  oi  a  ^^g  on  his  payroll.  The  judge’s  ruling,  in  effect 

n  Po"ch  Sd.^  Asher  Schwartz,  attorney  for  said  that  the  Lindsays 

Cozza  nloadod  tVio  PiffVi  the  deliverers  union,  issued  a  stated  a  cause  of  action  w^ 
mendment  on  30  questions.  statement  after  the  indictments  the  McKinleys  and  Ne^. 

were  returned,  declaring  that  must  answer  within  20  aay»* 
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Production  Men  Enrolled 
For  ‘Total  Selling’  Team 

Mechanical  Craftsmen  Exhorted 

.  ^  ,  of  500  newspapers  will 

To  Produce  yuality  in  Color  ceptmg  fuii  color  by  the 

^  fllia  ^7£>Q1»  OT>/1  aVwMlt.  1  .onf 


By  (ieorfie  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Pi-oduction  men  have  hitched 
their  wagon  to  the  newspapers’ 
‘Total  Selling”  team,  becoming 
partners  with  the  sales  force  in 
turning  out  a  superior  product 
for  advertisers. 

At  the  31st  Annual  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  of  the  AN  PA 
here  this  w’eek: 

•  They  heard  the  story  of 
“Total  Selling”  as  the  master 
sales  plan  for  newspapers  as 
told  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

•  They  were  told  they  can  do 
more  than  anyone  else  to  favor¬ 
ably  influence,  or  to  do  irrepara¬ 
ble  harm  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  ROP  color  by  M.  J. 
(Jack)  Butler,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  business  manager. 

•  They  were  exhorted  by  their 
fellow  production  managers  to 
do  a  better  quality  job  of  repro¬ 
duction,  both  ROP  color  and 
black  and  white.  Agency  produc¬ 
tion  men,  in  turn,  offered  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  for  good 
color  and  black  and  white  ad 
materials. 

Near  Record  Attendance 

A  near  record  registration 
was  reported  as  of  Tuesday  noon 
when  a  total  of  1,442  delegates 
and  supply  firm  representatives 
had  checked  in.  Of  this  number, 
684  were  newspaper  personnel. 

Progress  reports  on  new 
equipment  featured  the  sessions 


devoted  specifically  to  mechani¬ 
cal  operations. 

At  the  all-day  session  devoted 
to  advertising.  Jack  Butler  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  outlined 
the  need  for  uniform  color  re¬ 
production  as  essential  to  the 
future  growth  of  this  important 
advertising  development  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

Ad  Volume  Shrinks 

He  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
pointing  out  that  while  dollar 
revenue  has  increased  since 
1935,  the  newspapers’  share  of 
the  ad  dollar  has  shrunk  from 
45%  in  1935  to  30.6%  in  1958. 

“You  hold  in  your  power 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  chief  weapons  we  have  for 
fighting  a  successful  battle 
against  all  the  competition  — 
COLOR,”  said  Mr.  Butler. 
“Beautiful,  dynamic,  powerful 
color  —  with  the  proven  capa¬ 
bility  of  selling  more  merchan¬ 
dise  for  our  customers. 

“I  am  convinced  that  our  best 
chance  to  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  total  advertising  dollars, 
and  regain  some  of  our  lost 
prestige,  lies  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  advertising 
in  which  more  and  more  adver¬ 
tisers  —  national  and  local  — 
are  developing  increased  inter¬ 
est.” 

Color  List  Crows 

After  tracing  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  availability  of  ROP  color 


—  both  spot  and  full  color  —  Mr. 
Butler  predicted  that  upwards 
of  500  newspapers  will  be  ac¬ 
cepting  full  color  by  the  end  of 
this  year  and  about  1,000  news¬ 
papers  will  offer  one  or  more 
colors. 

Mr.  Butler  urged  mechanical 
executives  to  quit  thinking  about 
color  in  terms  of  slower  press 
runs,  harder  to  handle ;  more 
printed  waste,  etc.,  and  to  take 
a  “positive  attitude.” 

“Advertisers  insist  on,  and 
must  have,  good  and  true  color 
reproduction,”  he  continued. 
“They  must  have  the  security  — 
let  me  repeat  the  word  —  se¬ 
curity  —  of  knowing  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  its  advertisement  will 
look  right  —  or  they’ll  simply 
drop  out  of  newspapers  and  turn 
to  other  so-called  ‘safe’  media.” 

Good  Materials  Essential 

The  first  essential  step,  he 
said,  is  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  to  insist  on  good  print¬ 
ing  materials.  “If  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do,  then  tell  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  that  the  material  isn’t 
up  to  standards,  and  that 
chances  are  the  reproduction 
will  be  fair,  poor,  lousy,  or  what 
ever  you  think.  You’ll  save  more 
business  that  way,  and  create 
more  for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Butler  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  availability  of 
color  when  the  advertiser  wants 
it.  He  said  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  are  ofter  prone  to  resist 
acceptance  of  a  color  ad  because 
it  complicates  an  already  diffi¬ 
cult  press  run.  Under  quality 
control,  he  .suggested  a  careful 
look  at  newsprint  and  the  selec¬ 
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TAKE-OVER  —  George  Marshall, 
left,  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  news¬ 
papers  accepts  the  gavel  from  J. 
Harold  Mintun  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  as  new  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference. 

tion  and  use  of  that  supplier’s 
paper  that  reproduces  the  best 
color. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Butler  urged 
production  managers  to  sell  all 
members  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  on  assuming  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  color.  “Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  press¬ 
men  —  to  try  and  convince  them 
that  in  their  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  to  quit  gouging  the  pub¬ 
lisher  with  fantastic  color  man¬ 
ning  clauses,  thus  adding  one 
more  roadblock,  one  more  penal¬ 
ty  in  the  development  of  more 
color  advertising,”  he  asserted. 

Cites  Kodak  C.ampaign 

At  the  same  session.  J.  Har¬ 
old  Mintun,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  reminded  delegates  of  the 
sorry  job  some  newspapers  made 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  color 
campaign  for  Christmas  sales 
promotion.  Reproduction  called 
for  the  ANPA-AAAA  Process 
Yellow,  he  said,  but  out  of  100 
newspapers  running  this  series, 
the  yellow  ranged  from  green 
to  weak  lemon  yellow. 

“We  are  selling  our  advertis¬ 
ing  nationally  and  we’ve  got  to 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


more  arrivals  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in 
Chicago  (total  over  1200)  receive  credentials  from  Joseph  Lenhart, 
I?”'  ANPA  Mechanical  Department  staff:  Left  to  right — William 
Keller,  Philadelphia  News;  Harry  Burris  and  John  J.  McGann,  Harrisburg 
Patriot  and  News. 


BROTHERS — Robert  Nelson,  left,  production  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News,  and  Otto  A.  Silha  (second  from  right),  business  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  greet  two  brothers  who  are  photoengravers 
at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference.  Second  from  left  is  Earl  S. 
Currise  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and  far  right  is  V,  G.  Currise  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic.  Earl  is  retiring  soon  after 
30  years  of  service  on  the  South  Bend  paper. 
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78  Papers  Closed 
By  Strike  in  Britain 

London  ing  department  overseer.” 

A  country-wide  strike  by  100,-  This  instruction  is  to  be  fol- 
000  workers  in  nine  unions  lowed  by  journalists  even  if 
closed  1,100  British  newspaper,  some  publishers  bring  out  a 
periodical  and  other  printing  paper  by  alternative  methods, 
establishments  this  week.  The  However,  the  National  Union 
plants  of  28  morning  and  more  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and 
than  50  evening  newspapers.  Paper  Workers  now  threaten 
outside  of  London,  were  shut  they  will  not  handle  newspapers 
down.  and  periodicals  which  are  print- 

The  shutdown  came  after  ed  by  non-union  offices  or  abroad 
weeks  of  negotiations  between  in  order  to  escape  the  stoppage, 
the  unions  and  the  Newspaper 

Society  and  the  British  F^era-  Supply  Slopped 

tion  of  Master  Printers.  The  dis-  The  employers  offered  a  2V2 
pute  is  over  a  claim  for  more  percent  wage  increase  and  43 
pay  and  a  40-hour  week.  Basic  hours. 

wages  range  from  £9  ($25.20)  The  1,250,000  circulation 
to  £15  ($42)  for  44  hours.  The  News  Chronicle  was  threatened 
showdown  came  when  the  em-  with  a  shutdown  after  it  pub- 
ployers  put  the  workers  on  a  Hshed  an  editorial  condemning 
day-Ko-day  work  basis.  the  strike. 

The  unions  refused  to  let  their  Members  of  the  44,000-sti’ong 
members  carry  on  under  such  National  Society  of  Operative 
conditions  and  the  strike^  was  Printers  and  Assistants  ob- 
on.  It  affects  the  Provincial  jected  to  the  editorial  which 
newspapers  mornings,  eve-  called  for  arbitration, 
nings  and  weeklies  but  not  Society  members  in  an  un- 
the  “Nationals,”  the  mass  cir-  official  action,  deprived  the  News 
culation  dailies  published  in  Chronicle  of  delivery  of  ink  the 
London.  (jay  after  the  editorial  appeared. 

Some  Not  Affected  f  .f" 

ment  that  if  one  of  its  number 

Also  unaffected  is  the  Man-  is  forced  to  shut  down  through 
Chester  Guardian  which  has  strike  action,  then  they  all  stop 
agreements  with  both  the  News-  printing. 

paper  Society  and  the  Newspa-  The  strike  is  the  fourth  dis- 
per  Proprietors  Association.  The  pute  in  the  printing  industry 
two  Manchester  evening  papers,  since  the  war.  In  only  two  have 
the  Guardian’s  Evening  News  the  national  papers  been  closed 
and  the  rival  Evening  Chronicle,  down. 

were  still  publishing.  The  present  one  affects  not 

Scottish  papers  were  also  pub-  only  newspapers  but  also  the 
lished  normally.  magazines,  and  periodicals  as 

Strike  pay  is  about  $11  a  well  as  general  printing.  There- 
week.  Union  leaders  are  confi-  fore,  indirectly,  national  news- 
dently  predicting  they  will  keep  papers  are  involved  for  the  two 
their  members  out  for  10  weeks,  main  magazine  publishing  chains 
The  unions  have  also  drafted  are  owned  by  proprietors  of 
more  of  their  members  to  work  newspapers.  The  Amalgamated 
on  the  nationals  during  the  dis-  Press  is  oAvned  by  the  Daily 
pute,  bringing  staff  up  to  Mirror-S^^nday  Pictorial  set  up 
strength  and  stopping  overtime,  and  the  Newnes’  group  by  Od- 
Many  publishers  have  handed  hams  Press,  publishers  of  the 
out  protective  notices  to  jour-  Daily  Herald  and  Sunday  Peo- 
nalists.  This  is  one  month  in  the  pie. 

case  of  reporters  and  three  When  the  jury  awarded  $23,- 
months  for  desk  men.  Should  500  damages  with  costs  (esti- 
the  strike  last  longer  they  are  mated  $50,000  to  Liberace 
likely  to  try  to  hire  the  men  against  the  Daily  Mirror,  and 
back  on  a  ‘day-to-day’  or  ‘week-  its  columnist,  William  Connor 
to-week’  basis.  The  National  — better  known  to  4,500,000  sub- 
Union  of  Jfoumalists  has  not  scribers  as  Cassandra — the  Brit- 
said  it  would  not  allow  this  to  ish  press  lost  its  biggest  space- 
take  place.  In  fact,  the  NUJ  filler  in  recent  memory, 
has  little  power  with  its  own  Geneva  summit  conferences, 
members  to  stop  them  doing  so.  and  even  the  Royal  Family  were 
The  General  Secretary  of  the  relegated  to  obscure  places  on 
NUJ,  H.  J.  Bradley,  issued  in-  inside  pages  while  the  colorful 
structions  that  members  should  trial  progressed.  It  brought  peo- 
“continue  to  do  normal  work,  pie  back  to  queing  up  at  news- 
This  will  include  the  passing  stands  for  the  latest  reports  of 
through  of  copy  to  the  compos-  the  case. 


tA&P  to  Join 

Promotion 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  plans  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  “Better  Meals  Build 
Better  Families”  promotion 
Sept.  14-26  on  the  condition  that 
local  newspapers  give  the  food 
chain’s  divisional  offices  a  con¬ 
crete  plan  of  action. 

This  word  was  brought  to  the 
c  ii  M  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad- 

Warren  E.  Morrell  vertising  Executives  Association 

at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  this  wedt 
Train G  Wilson  W.  Condict  of  Molo- 

iTlUllCll  JUIIIO  Regan  &  Schmitt,  who  is 

^  -m  -.  chairman  of  the  NAEA  Total 

1  OlCClO  1  lines  Selling  Total  Newspaper  Team. 

A  letter  from  Stephen  W. 
Warren  E.  Morrell,  former  Shea,  general  sales  director  of 
editor  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  A&JP.  ^as  read,  as  follows: 
Daily  Journal,  will  become  as-  ^^0  Meals  Build  Bet 

sociate  editor  of  the  Toledo  ter  Fainihes’  promotion  can 
Times  on  June  29.  He  will  be  greatly  benefit  both  food  and 
in  charge  of  the  editorial  page  newspaper  industries  and  at  the 
of  Toledo’s  morning  newspaper,  snnie  time,  perform  a  real  sen- 

Mr  Morrell  was  wffh  the  -Accordingly,  we  plan  to  give 
Rapid  City  Journal  for  13  years,  worthwhile  even  full 

1  January,  course,  newspapers 

1946,  following  five  years  serv-  ^  solid 


port  —  if,  of  course,  newspapers 
...  .  .  also  give  the  promotion  the  solid 

W  ’"T/  •'’1  backing  which  present  signs  in- 

World  War  11.  He  was  editorial 

writer-columnist,  managing  edi-  divisional  offi- 

tor  and  executive  editor  before 

becoming  editor,  a  position  he  Meanwhile,  please  urge  yom 
held  for  eight  years.  newspapers  to  spell  out  their 

Studies  23  Countries  plans  immediately  to  all  local 

A&P  district  offices.  If  this  pro- 
In  1947  Mr.  Morrell  was  sec-  motion  is  to  be  effective  for  ns. 
retary  to  the  Smith-Mundt  Com-  jt  ^gt  only  have  the  en- 

mittee  which  traveled  through  dorsement  of  this  office,  but  also 
23  European  countries,  studying  j-jig  enthusiastic  support  of  oni 
economic  and  political  condi-  entire  sales  organization.” 
tions.  During  this  time  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  daily  column  and  * 

wrote  the  report  on  which  the 
Voice  of  America-Exchange  of  __  'J,... 

Pprsn-ns  Art  was  Viaspd.  IVlCljlll  fl  CiltfltlOH 


Studies  23  Countries 


Persons  Act  was  based.  ivlCCFlll  a  Ciliaiion 

In  1948  the  U.  S.  Junior  Los  ANGQIS 

Chamber  of  Commerce  named  The  National  Newspaper  Pnb- 
Mr.  Morrell  one  of  the  10  out-  lishers  Association,  composed  of 
standing  young  men  in  the  representatives  fcif  the  Ne^ 
United  States.  He  was  elected  press,  gave  one  of  its  Distm- 
Young  Republican  National  guished  Editor  awards  this  we« 
Committeeman  in  1948  and  was  to  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  tho 
elected  to  the  South  Dakota  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
Legislature  in  1949  and  1951.  other  such  award  went  to  P-  ® 
During  the  1957  legislative  ses-  Young  Sr.,  publisher  of  theSof- 
sion,  he  was  assistant  to  Gov.  folk  (Va.)  Journal  &  Guide. 
JoeFos.s.  Mr,  McGill  was  cited  for  hij 

Mr.  Morrell  was  sent  to  India  “editorial  attacks  against  racitl 
in  1955  under  the  State  Depart-  violence  and  politicians  who^ 
ment’s  leader-grant  program.  misleading  the  South.”  Mr 

A  graduate  of  South  Dakota  Young,  dean  of  Negro 
State  College.  Mr.  Morrell  was  was  named  for  50  years  of  c 
a  reporter  for  the  Associated  sading  for  civil  rights.  His 
Press  in  Chicago,  assistant  edi-  became  the  fourth  to  win 
tor  of  the  Dakota  Farmer,  and  John  B.  Russworm 
editor  of  the  South  Dakota  Re-  all-around  General  Fxcell 
publican  Herald,  before  being  Second  highest  in 
called  into  military  service  in  was  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
August,  1941.  Post. 
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Refinement  of  Total  Selling 
Methods  Sparks  NAEA  Meet 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 

!  Members  of  the  Newspaper 

I  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  their  summer  convention 
here  this  week,  devoted  the  bulk 
of  their  working  sessions  to  re¬ 
fining  procedures  of  the  Total 
Selling  program. 

George  Lemons,  NAEA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  advertising  director, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord,  said  the  Total  Selling  pro¬ 
gram  was  now  marking  its  first 
anniversary  as  a  “perfect  ex- 
1  ample”  of  imity  within  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Louis  Spilman,  publisher  and 
I  editor,  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 
I  Virginian,  called  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  to  put  be- 
I  hind  the  Total  Selling  drive 
“the  damnedest  effort  we  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  business 
have  ever  made.  It’s  an  effort 
'  that  every  one  of  us  can  attest 
has  inspired  more  activity  and 
US'  I  unity  than  even  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  among  us  ever  dreamed 
was  possible,”  Mr.  Spilman  said. 

‘VIP’  Assignment  Report 

Louis  M.  Rich,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune,  re¬ 
ported  on  progress  to  date  in 
the  “VIP”  (Very  Important 
Prospects)  and  the  “Grass 
;  Roots”  Selling  divisions  of  the 
!  Total  Selling  pr  gram.  He  said 
that  four  “VIP”  projects  and 
,,  fi'’e  “Grass  Roots”  calls  had 
'  t)een  made  since  first  assigned 
j  last  February,  “with  many  of 
^  our  key  cities  being  worked  by 
^  the  American  Association  of 
^  Newspaper  Representatives  and 
jj  NAEA  getting  up  to  six  of  the 
^  total  nine  assignments.” 
g  Clmrles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  presented  a  run-down  on 
lis  Selling  activities  of  his 
1,1  nrganization. 

Canadian  Viewpoints 

rs,  Other  speakers  included  Wil- 
Hr  Condict,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt;  and  Robert  M.  Wheel- 
,  j  p’  ^vertising  director,  Detroit 
^  ree  Press.  The  Canadian  view- 
!*°“'t  on  advertising  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Ben  Dobrinsky,  ad 
■rector,  Steinberg’s  Food 
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Ad  Execs  Urged  To  Make 
‘Damnedest  Effort’  Ever 


By  Rol>ert  B.  McIntyre 

Stores;  Ian  Macdonald,  general  i 
manager,  Canadian  Daily  News-  t 
paper  Publishers  Association;  i 
and  Arthur  L.  Davies,  publisher  1 
and  general  manager,  Kingston  r 
(Ont.)  Whig  Standard.  ( 

Felix  Tomel,  assistant  man-  ^ 
ager,  general  display  division  of  1 
the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  < 
department,  and  Warren  Bahr,  ‘ 
assistant  media  director.  Young  ^ 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  teamed  up  on  a  1 
special  presentation  on  pre-  ^ 
prints.  J 

Praises  Organizations 

In  his  address  of  welcome,  ^ 
NAEA  President  Lemons  paid  ! 
tribute  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  j 
tising,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Na- 
tional  New’spaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Association  of  ^ 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis- 
ing  Managers,  “for  their  major 
contributions  to  the  unity  of  the 
newspaper  industry  and  their 
part  in  the  Total  Selling  pro-  ' 
gram.”  ^ 

He  cited  the  Bureau  for  the  ® 
“mighty  fine  job”  in  creating 
and  planning  the  “Live  Better  J 
By  Far  With  a  Brand  New  Car” 
promotion  and  for  taking  the  ^ 
story  of  this  promotion  to  the  | 
top-level  executives  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  in  Detroit.  ^ 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  , 
there  were  only  two  months  be- 
tw'een  the  terrific  production  ^ 
which  the  Bureau  staged  at  our  | 
January  convention  and  the  time  , 
of  the  auto  promotion,”  Mr.  ^ 
Lemon  said,  “the  Bureau  pro-  . 
duced  a  tremendous  amount  of  , 
top-notch  Total  Selling  tools  , 
and  the  complete  automobile  ^ 
kit.  This  was  done  under  what  ] 
many  of  us  in  the  newspaper 
business  thought  was  an  impos-  < 
sible  deadline  and  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  only  by  a  ‘crash’  i 
program  at  the  Bureau.”  i 

Mr.  Lemon  continued:  “The 
AANR,  through  its  Detroit  ; 
chapter,  did  a  beautiful  job,  with  : 
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a  very  effective  presentation  to 
the  automobile  and  advertising 
agency  executives  in  Detroit. 
NNPA  created  a  wealth  of  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  to  do  a  better  job 
on  the  auto  promotion  through 
the  brochure,  ’59  Promotional 
Ideas  for  ’59  Cars’,  and  ANCAM 
came  up  with  a  splendid  used- 
car  slogan  and  suggestions  for 
building  the  used  car  side  of  the 
promotion.  NAEA  members  ef¬ 
fectively  organized  the  auto  pro¬ 
motion  in  their  cities  with  their 
local  auto  dealers. 

“Because  each  of  these  five 
organizations  did  its  job  and 
carried  out  its  part  in  the  uni¬ 
fied  Total  Selling  plan,”  Mr. 
Lemon  said,  “the  auto  promotion 
made  a  tremendous  impact  na¬ 
tionally.  This  is  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  unity,  teamwork.  Total 
Selling  at  its  best.” 

Created  Image 

Mr.  Lemon  noted  that  this 
w’as  the  first  big  promotion  to 
carry  the  Total  Selling  banner, 
and  that  while  “there  are  things 
we  will  want  to  change  next 
year”  the  “important  thing  is 
that  for  the  first  time  in  news¬ 
paper  history,  750  daily  news¬ 
papers,  with  the  help  of  all  the 
folks  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
did  the  biggest  job  that  has  ever 
been  done  in  the  promoting  of 
automobiles.” 

“We  did  it  for  our  biggest 
customers  and  we  dramatized 
the  job  that  newspapers  could 
do  collectively.  We  helped  to 
create  the  image  of  newspapers 
as  the  true  national  advertising 
medium,  not  as  separate  indi¬ 
vidual  units,  but  as  750  single¬ 
purpose  vehicles  for  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry’s  promotion.” 

Referring  to  the  upcoming 
“Better  Meals  Make  Better 
Families”  Total  Selling  promo¬ 
tion  set  for  next  September,  Mr. 
Lemon  said  that  “this  one  is  so 
big  that  NAEA  alone  had  644 
preliminary  calls  to  make  on  re¬ 
gional  food  and  chain  store  zone 


offices  for  the  benefit  of  all 
newspapers  in  the  areas  in 
which  these  food  and  chain  store 
accounts  operate.” 

He  said  the  food  promotion 
offers  “even  greater  possibili¬ 
ties”  than  the  auto  promotion  in 
newspaper  linage  and  added  that 
“it  is  our  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  newspapers  are  the 
true  national  medium  of  the 
food  industry.” 

Asks  Complete  Unity 

In  calling  for  the  “damnedest 
effort”  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives, 
Mr.  Spilman  w'amed  that  news¬ 
papers  cannot  be  sold  by  attack¬ 
ing  other  media.  “And,  with  all 
the  emphasis  at  my  command 
may  I  proclaim  in  stentorian 
tones  that  we  can’t  sell  newspa¬ 
pers  by  attacking  each  other,” 
he  declared. 

“We  must  either  present  a 
united  front  or  forget  this  whole 
business  of  Total  Selling.  Any 
program  of  Total  Selling  for  the 
newspaper  industry  must  obvi¬ 
ously  begin  within  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  To  attack  each 
other  is  simply  to  destroy  the 
vitality  that  courses  through 
our  veins,”  Mr.  Spilman  said. 

Recognize  Small  Papers 

The  keynoter  asked  that  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  “recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  small  local 
newspapers”  on  a  “far  more 
personal  plane  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  markets  than  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  attained  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  a  multiplicity  of 
communities.” 

Mr.  Spilman  further  asked 
that  non-metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  “likewise  recognize”  the 
“existance  of  mass  coverage  on 
a  broader  and  more  expansive 
scale.” 

“One  does  and  should  dovetail 
with  each  other.  One  should  not 
seek  the  abolition  of  the  other. 
Total  Selling,  my  friends,  means 
Total  Selling  by  all  newspapers 
.  .  .  not  by  just  one  segment, 
blindly  tempted  to  ignore  and 
disregard  the  positive  existence 
of  another  segment.” 

Mr.  Spilman  warned  that  a 
house  divided  cannot  stand,  and 
added,  “neither  can  our  news- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 
paper  industry.” 

Free  Press 

Touching  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  free  press,  Mr. 
Spilman  observed  that  too  many 
editors  regard  advertising  as 
“the  unwashed  and  unholy  arm” 
of  the  newspaper  industry,  “en¬ 
dured  because  it’s  necessary, 
perhaps,  but  ignored  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  accolades  when  the 
glories  of  a  courageous  and  a 
free  press  are  recited,  quite 
properly,  before  a  wary  and  a 
questioning  world.” 

Mr.  Spilman  pointed  out  that 
much  of  this  editorial  courage 
and  journalistic  freedom  would 
be  “dim  and  lustreless  ...  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sweat  and  toil, 
the  dedication  and  zeal  of  you 
who  day  after  day  provide  the 
financial  sinews  to  our  news¬ 
paper  industry.” 

4  ‘VIP’  Projects 

In  his  report  on  various  “VIP” 
activities,  Mr.  Rich,  chairman  of 
the  “VIP”  program,  presented 
thumbnail  fill-ins  on  four  “VIP” 
projects  carried  out  jointly  by 
NAEA  and  AANR  members.  He 
paid  particular  tribute  to  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  chapter  of  AANR, 
“whose  members  have  carried 
out  assignments  and  made  re¬ 
ports  within  a  few  days  after  re¬ 
ceiving  instructions.  They  have 
been  first  each  time.”  Mr.  Rich 
also  cited  “Warren  Bragg  and 
the  gang  at  the  Bureau  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  for  their  fol¬ 
low-through  in  getting  material 
out  and  in  proper  order.” 

Mr.  Rich’s  thumbnail  pre¬ 
sentations  of  four  “VIP”  proj¬ 
ects  follow: 

Project  No.  1 — Feb.-March  as¬ 
signment:  Armour  &  Co.  Ten 
contacts  made;  six  vicepresident 
and  four  plant  managers.  NAEA 
made  five  calls  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  AANR  made  five  in  New 
York,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  Result:  All 
calls  completed  with  “New  Look 
at  Newspapers”  presentation 
being  shown,  along  with  “20 
Dividends”  presentation  in  a 
few  cases.  Consensus  from  ad 
managers  and  representatives 
who  made  calls  was  that  timing 
was  “perfect”  and  did  a  good 
overall  job  selling  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  individuals  responsible 
for  ad  budget  expenditures. 

Project  No.  2 — March,  April, 
May  assignment:  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers.  Thirty  seven  contacts  in  19 
cities.  NAEA  assigned  11  cities; 
AANR  eight  cities.  AANR  chap¬ 
ter  cities  drew  two-thirds  of  the 


total  calls.  Calls  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  15  of  the  19  cities. 
“Every  possible  blockade”  has 
been  encountered  in  four  of  the 
cities,  but  the  men  assigned 
haven’t  given  up.” 

Project  No.  3 — April,  May, 
June  assignment:  Standard 
Brands.  Calls  scheduled  on  dis¬ 
trict  sales  headquarters  in  16 
cities;  nine  by  NAEA;  seven 
by  AANR.  Only  two  cities  have 
completed  assigned  calls  but 
with  “very  good  results.” 

Project  No.  4 — July- August 
assignment:  General  Foods 
Corp.  It  is  planned  to  have  all 
the  calls  completed  and  reports 
in  on  General  Foods,  Standard 
Brands,  and  Lever  Bros,  by  La¬ 
bor  Day. 

‘Grass  Roots’  Calls 

Mr.  Rich’s  report  noted  that 
the  “VIP”  story  is  not  all  of  the 
Total  Selling  program  of  the 
NAEA’s  sales  development  and 
marketing  committee.  “We  are 
also  up  to  our  necks  on  impor¬ 
tant  ‘Grass  Roots’  calls,”  Mr. 
Rich  explained.  “These  are  the 
‘quickie’  calls  that  must  be  made 
on,  or  before,  a  certain  date  be¬ 
cause  of  specific  situations,  or 
there  is  no  use  of  making  the 
contact.” 

His  rundown  on  these  five 
“Grass  Roots”  calls  follows: 

1)  DuPont  Paints  —  Contact 
made  on  Home  Improvement 
program  for  newspaper  paint 
advertising.  Seven  NAEA  sales 
calls  were  made  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  and 
Kansas  City. 

2)  Anheuser-Busch  —  A  one- 
city  call  in  St.  Louis  has  spread 
to  other  points. 

3)  Westinghouse  —  Each  of 
120  newspapers  on  Westing- 
house’s  spring  schedule  was 
urged  to  follow  through  on  this 
campaign;  launch  merchandis¬ 
ing;  arrange  retail  tie-ins;  and 
work  with  local  Westinghouse 
salesmen.  Result:  “Great  for  all 
new'spapers”  on  schedule. 

4)  Buick — A  special  appeal 
was  made  to  106  dailies  in  the 
35  top  Buick  sales  markets  to 
make  a  point  of  working  with 
Buick  dealers  to  sell  impact  and 
results  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  localized  approach  and  in  sell¬ 
ing  dealers  on  additional  linage. 
Results:  Buick  sales  show  “won¬ 
derful  gains”  in  these  specific 
markets  during  advertising 
period. 

5)  National  Biscuit  Co.  (Mil- 
brook  Bread) — One  hundred 
newspapers  are  within  the  15 
NBC  bakery  division  areas.  Bu¬ 
reau  and  NAEA  were  urged  to 


tie  in  with  good  newspaper  cam-  supposed  dealers  who,  according 
paign  and  do  thorough  merchan-  to  the  manufacturer  or  his  ad- 
dising  job  to  sell  NBC  sales  vertising  agency,  stock  his  mer- 
group  on  newspaper  advertising,  chandise  in  a  given  city. 

■This  is  a  “must”  job  and  calls  “An  amazingly  large  number 
for  action  “right  now.”  of  lists  of  supposed  dealers  are 

Mr.  Rich  called  for  “prompt  inaccurate  and  merely  wishful 
action”  when  an  NAEA  mem-  thinking,  or  possibly  dishonest 
ber’s  newspaper  is  called  upon  reporting  on  the  part  of  the 
to  get  to  one  of  the  “VIP”  or  manufacturer’s  sales  crew  who 
“Grass  Roots”  jobs  completed,  have  done  their  job  too  well" 
,  Mr.  Macdonald  said.  “Often,  at- 

Hookers  tuaj  j^id  down  stock  falls  far 

How  failure  on  the  part  of  the  claim  made  in 

Canadian  consumers  to  acquire  the  manufacturers  advertising: 
advertised  but  not-stocked-prod-  stores.’ 

ucts  in  stores  led  the  Canadian  Available^  at  your  local  drug- 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  ^*®t ,  etc. 
sociation  to  embark  on  a  pro-  Questions 

motional  campaign,  was  told  by 

Ian  Macdonald,  CDNPA  general  Mr.  Macdonald  said  that  when 
manager.  The  promotion,  “Are  retail  sales  men  on  the  staff  of 
You  Selling  Someone  Else’s  a  newspaper  went  to  sell  hook- 
Product?”  (see  cut)  was  based  ers  he  asked  questions  of  the  r^ 
on  growing  incidences  where  tailers  and  got  some  interesting 
manufacturers  would  advertise  answers. 

their  products  and  urge  con-  For  example,  they  found  in- 
sumers  to  “Ask  your  local  stances  where  opposition  re¬ 
dealer”  for  the  product  without  tailers  would  capitalize  on  the 
having  local  distribution  of  the  national  advertising  of  a  con- 
product.  petitive  brand  by  selling  the 

The  CDNPA’s  promotion  doc-  consumer  a  substitute.  This  was 
umented  instances  where  re-  eliminated  when  the  national 
tailers  had  said  they  liked  noth-  newspaper  ad  carried  hooken 
ing  better  than  when  a  manufac-  directing  traffic  to  legitimate 
turer,  whose  line  they  did  not  dealers. 

carry,  advertised,  but  left  the  Questioning  also  revealed  bad 
public  at  a  loss  as  where  to  dealer  attitudes  towards  mana- 
buy,  and  the  retailer  sold  a  sub-  facturers;  a  need  to  up-grade 


stitute  product. 


Pulls  for  Retailers 


dealers;  and  a  need  for  the 
manufacturer  to  revamp  hi* 
sales  staff  and  selling  methods. 
“Alt  of  these  facts  were  nt- 


“It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  All  of  these  facts  were  un- 
advertising  in  newspapers  today  covered  in  the  normal  process  of 
is  pulling  phenomenally  for  re-  selling  profitable  hooker  adver- 
tailers,”  Mr.  Macdonald  said.  “It  rising,”  Mr.  Macdonald  said 
is  equally  factual  that  manufac-  “Indeed,  the  CAAA  co-signed 
turers’  advertising  is  pulling  advertisements,  ‘Stop  Waste 
phenomenally  for  retailers,  and  which  demonstrated  the  ability 
this  can  be  documented,  which  of  daily  newspapers  to  uncover 
we  set  about  to  do  by  the  hooker  situations  in  which  advertising 
technique.”  (The  term  “hooker”  would  otherwise  have  been  mL- 
is  the  same  as  dealer  listing  ad-  used  were  it  not  for  the  hooker 
vertising  in  the  U.S.)  technique. 

Mr.  Macdonald  went  on:  “When  hookers  were  sold, tte 

“CDNPA  put  this  issue  squarely  meant  that  there  was  actual  re 
to  the  Canadian  Association  of  lad  distribution  .  .  .  the  dealer 
Advertising  Agencies.  We  asked  dad  spent  his  own  money  iJ 
them  to  put  the  collective  news-  common  enterprise  with  tin 
papers  of  Canada  under  an  obli-  manufacturer  and  he  would  ne¬ 
gation.  The  obligation  to  demon-  a  substitute.” 

strate  that  national  advertising  Endorsed  Paper* 

rang  the  cash  register  for  the 

manufacturer — a  fact  that  was  Mr.  Macdonald  said  that 
known  and  accepted  without  retailer  was  able  to  capitals* 
question  by  every  retailer  in  on  the  manufacturer’s  spendinf 
Canada.  and  that  the  retailer’s  sales  wer* 

“We  proved  our  argument  in  in  a  ratio  of  $1,500 

a  selected  77  diverse  classifica-  to  the  cost  of  the 

tions  of  merchandise  determined  dow  one  retailer  sol 

by  the  CAAA.  And  proof  of  ^22,500  worth  of  TV  sets  follow 
dollar  sales  was  obtained  by  the  .i^de  appearance  of  a  hw  *■ 
hooker  technioue.”  costing  $14.70  in  a  city  of  Zoo- 


hooker  technique.”  no  j 

Mr.  Macdonald  explained  that  population, 

in  selling  hookers  the  newspa-  MacDon; 

per  salesman  is  given  a  list  of  (Continued 


Mr.  MacDonald  said  that 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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a  result  of  this  “all-inclusive 
demonstration  that  our  medium 
is  not  a  dual  personality,  but 
pulls  effectively  for  the  retailer 
and  manufacturer,”  the  CAAA 
endorsed  daily  newspapers.  He 
added  that  also  as  a  result  of 
the  CDNPA  promotion  the 
manufacturer  was  able  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  “where”  of  good 
newspaper  reporting  by  getting 
a  bonus  of  retail  support  for 
his  ad. 

“In  one  year  our  90  news¬ 
papers  cari-y  over  four  million 
lines  of  hooker  advertising  rep¬ 
resenting  over  300,000  signposts 
directing  the  public  where  to 
buy,”  Mr.  MacDonald  said. 


“Your  numerical  strength  in 
point  of  daily  newspapers  is  2,- 
200  to  our  90  ...  it  might  be 
said  that  comparable  figures  in 
the  U.S.  might  be  100  million 
lines  of  hooker  advertising,  and 
seven  and  a  half  million  sign¬ 
posts  directing  an  otherwise 
finist rated  public  as  where  to 
buy.” 

Hookers  Catching  On 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  that  the 
hooker  is  catching  on  in  the 
U.S.  and  that  the  CDNPA  has 
received  inquiries  on  the  hooker 
technique  from  newspapers  in 
26  states.  He  noted  that  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Great  Britain  are  using 
the  technique,  “although  it  is 
by  no  means  as  developed  as  it 
is  in  Canada.”  Inquiries  have 
also  come  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Denmark,  he  said. 


“We  have  removed  manufac¬ 
turers’  speculation  as  to  results 
into  the  practical  area  of  proven 
dollar  sales  vouched  for  by  the 
retailer  —  the  research  that 
supersedes  all  research,”  Mr. 
Macdonald  concluded.  “By  that 
yardstick  the  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  medium  stands  vindi¬ 
cated.” 

Answers  Own  Questions 

Arthur  L.  Davies,  publisher, 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Stand¬ 
ard,  said  that  while  he  is  a  daily 
newspaper  publisher,  he  is  also 
a  consumer,  and  that  according¬ 
ly  he  had  posed  some  questions 
for  himself  as  a  consumer  in 
which  he  tried  to  get  “my  own 
honest  reactions  to  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Some  of  his  questions  and 
partial  answers  follow: 


Q :  Do  you  read  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising? 

A:  Yes,  under  two  sets  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  1)  that  the  ad  ar¬ 
rests  my  attention  because  it  of¬ 
fers  a  product  or  service  that 
appeals  to  me;  2)  when  I  am  in 
the  market  for  a  particular 
product.  ...  It  is  obvious  that 
someone  is  always  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  seasonable  purchases, 
thus  I  conclude  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  read  veiyr  car^ 
fully  by  a  good  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  every  day. 

Q;  Are  your  buying  habits 
influenced  by  advertising  other 
than  newspaper  advertising? 

A:  Yes.  I  see  ads  in  magazines 
and  on  TV  which  interest  me 
and  I  am  sure  influence  me. 

Q:  If  you  were  asked  to  ad¬ 
vise  a  merchant  on  how  to  spend 
his  advertising  appropriation, 
what  would  your  advice  be? 


THE  ELGRAMA 
ENGRAVER 


reduces  production  costs! 
increases  advertising  revenue! 


.  A :  I  would  advise  him  to  make 
newspapers  his  basic  medium  be¬ 
cause  more  retail  businesses 
{  have  been  built  on  the  founds- 
I  tion  of  continuous  newspaper  ad- 
I  vertising  than  on  any  other  type 
'  of  advertising.  .  .  . 

Q :  Do  you  think  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  most  effective  if  used 
in  magazines,  newspapers,  radio 
or  TV? 

A :  It  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  product  advertised.  The 
basic  reason  for  advertising  is 
to  sell  goods  or  services.  The  na¬ 
tional  ad  in  the  newspapers  in 
Canada,  at  any  rate,  can  get  a 
valuable  bonus  if  the  manufac- 
tui'er  will  allow  dealers  to  ap¬ 
pend  hookers  to  the  ads  at  their 
own  expense.  .  .  . 


Above  halftone  made  am  Elgrama  engraver 
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ELGRAMA  ENGRAVINGS  CAN  BE  MATTED 

Now  you  can  have  the  Elgrama  electronic  en¬ 
graving  machine  in  your  own  plant  on  outright  pur¬ 
chase  and  mat  your  photos  right  in  your  type  page 
form.  This  is  the  method  preferred  by  experienced 
newspaper  production  men.  Engravings  from  the 
Elgrama  can  be  matted  because  they  are  made  of 
metal.  You  save  the  labor  and  materials  required  for 
scrubbing,  taping,  and  mounting  the  plates  on  the 
press. 

Best  part  is  that  the  cost  is  only  Ygc  per  square 
inch  and  the  Elgrama  machine  makes  whopping  big 
12  X  18  inch  plates  in  only  41  minutes  from  any  kind 
of  copy,  and  it  operates  entirely  automatically  and 
unattended. 

Besides,  the  Elgrama  increases  ad  iineage  be¬ 
cause  it  also  makes  real  line  etchings  with  no  screen 
in  the  white  areas. 

We  would  like  to  provide  you  with  facts  and 
figures  on  request.  Address:  Elgrama  Sales  Company, 
La  Salle,  Illinois. 

ELGRAMA 

The  world's  finest  electronic  engraver — made  in  Switzerland 


ELGRAMA  ADVANTAGES  &  FEATURES 

1.  Excellent  matting  qualities 

2.  Big  12  X  18  in.  metal  plates 

3.  Lowest  cost  plate  material 

4.  High  speed,  12  x  18  in  41  minutes 

5.  Halftone  and  line  on  one  machine 

6.  13  screens  on  same  machine 

7.  Engraves  from  photos,  drawings, 
printed  images 

8.  Cold  process,  no  fire  hazard 

9.  Produces  color  plates,  too 

10.  Rugged  dependability,  SwIm 
quality 

11.  Best  service  policy 

EDITOR  ac 


Kool-Aid  Ups 
Acl  Budget  60% 

Kool-Aid  will  Increase  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  expen¬ 
ditures  60%  this  year,  according 
to  Jack  Giroux,  advertising  and 
merchandising  manager  for  the 
Perkins  division  of  General 
Foods  Corp. 

The  goal  of  the  overall 
gram,  aimed  at  both  the  family 
and  the  children’s  audiences,  is 
to  increase  acceptance  of  Kool- 
Aid  as  a  year-round  drink. 

The  new  program  now  under¬ 
way  features  increased  adver¬ 
tising  through  national  maga¬ 
zines,  network  and  spot  radio 
and  television,  continued  heai7 
use  of  outdoor  media  and  comic 
supplement  ads,  as  well 
greater  promotion  and  in-store 
merchandising. 

Year-round  color  advertise¬ 
ments  scheduled  in  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  the  syndicated  Puck  and 
Metno  comic  supplements  and 
20  independent  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  will  support  the  theme 
that  Kool-Aid  is  a  year-round 

J  drink. 
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SUPER. 


NO-PACK-MAT 


DEPTH 

in  a 

one-piece, 
no-pack  mat 


The  new  SUPER  FLONGS  can  give  you  .005  to 
.010  more  space  depth  than  previously  obtainable. 


This  amazing  no-pack  mat,  a  product  of  Wood  Flong 
research,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  under  the  most 
severe  operating  conditions. 

In  every  case,  SUPER  FLONGS  COMPLETELY  ELIMINATED 
THE  NEED  FOR  HAND-PACKING. 

In  every  case,  SUPER  FLONGS  IMPROVED  THE  PRINTED 
APPEARANCE  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER. 

In  every  case,  SUPER  FLONGS  CUT  PRODUCTION  COSTS. 


NEW  SUPER  PLONO  MAKES  ALL  OTHER  NO-PACK  MATS  OBSOLETE 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


it 


FLONG 


serving  the  graphic  arts  industry  exclusively  since  1911 
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FOR  IT 


HERE  IT  IS 


ONE-P  ECE 


was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  **s« 

Office.  ^ 

In  1948  he  was  appointed  % 

general  advertising  manager  of  ^ 
the  San  Francisco  News.  Three 
Lewis  S.  Fidler,  director  of  years  later  he  became  adver- 
the  general  advertising  depart-  tising  director  of  the  News, 
ment  of  Scripps-Howard  News-  Since  1957  he  has  been  making 
papers  made  the  simultaneous  his  headquarters  in  Ltos  Angeles  us 
announcement  this  week  of  the  representing  the  News  exclu- 
opening  of  a  new  sales  Joffice  in  sively. 

I^s  Angeles  and  the  appoint-  • 

ment  of  Robert  K.  Stoltz  as  i 

manager.  Cook  Elcctccl  i  rcxy 

The  Los  Angeles  office  will  be  Of  N.Y.  PR  Croup 
in  full  operation  by  Aug.  1.  This  William  F.  Cook,  assistant 

brings  to  eight  the  number  of  director,  public  relations  mails, 

advertising  sales  offices  which  research.  United  States  Steel 
Scripps-Howard  now  operates.  It  QQj.p  elected  president  of 

IS  the  second  lone  on  the  west  York  chapter  of  the 

coast.  The  seven  oth^  offices  are  Relations  Society  of 

m  San  Franci^o,  Dallas,  Chi-  ^j^erica  at  the  chapter’s  an- 
cap  Detroit  Cincinnati,  Phila-  meeting. 

delphia  and  New  York.  x  j  ^  •  j  x 

;  X  ,  „  ox  lx  Elected  first  vicepresident  was 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Stoltz  as  Northeast  pub- 

the  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  relations  manager.  Ford  FATHER’S  DAY  took  on  a  personal  touch  in  Williamsport,  Pii 
office  brings  him  back  to  the  j^Q^or  Company.  John  F.  Moy-  as  a  result  of  an  ad  in  the  Sun-CazeMe.  Ten  sons  and  daughters  oil 
department  where  he  stortM  in  n^han,  John  Moynahan  &  Com-  local  merchant  responded  to  a  suggestion  by  John  R.  Girbett,  ^ 
the  newspa^r  advertising  busi-  Inc.,  and  Charles  B.  ad  manager,  and  ran  copy  saying  “thank  you”  to  their  fathii 

ness  in  1936.  He  has  been  with  president,  Charles  B.  Domenic  M.  Troisi,  who  came  here  from  Naples.  The  ad  carriil 

Scripps-Howard  continuously  Coates  &  Company,  Inc.,  were  a  large  picture  of  the  father  and  smaller  photos  of  the  childul 
since  then.  elected  second  and  third  vice-  Text  said:  “Every  good  father  furnishes  food,  clothing,  shelter  aj 

His  first  jtob  with  the  organi-  presidents,  respectively.  Re-  an  education  to  his  children,  but  Dad  gave  us  a  million  extras.  B[ 
zation  was  in  the  promotion  and  elected  secretary-treasurer  was  guidance,  his  example,  his  counsel  and  above  all  his  friendship^' 
research  department  of  the  New  Bernard  W.  Frazier,  Eastern  *  *  ♦ 

re-  TOP  READERSHIP — A  Continental  Airline  ad  in  the  Chicsd 
Sun-Times  has  scored  an  all-time  high  of  81  percent  for  catcU^ 
the  male  eye,  reports  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Readership  study 
made  by  Carl  J.  Nelson,  Publication  Research  Service.  The  H 
1  May  12.  hailed  Continental’s  inauguration  of  non-stop  flights  hi 
tween  Chicago  and  Ixis  Angeles.  Advance  reservations  rose  to  6,01 
*  *  ♦  ] 
MARKET  TOUR — Twenty-one  agencymen  gathered  in  San  Fili 
cisco  this  week  for  the  Chronicle's  11th  annual  June  Tour  of  1 
—  Bay  Area  and  the  West.  They  heard  how  Chronicle  circulation  hd 
•  e*'!  passed  240,000 — a  40%  gain  over  five  years  ago — and  linage  ii  ^ 
'iSSi  24.2  percent  in  the  same  period.  Population  of  the  area  has  panil 
3.5  million  and  buying  power  is  at  |8  billion.  i 

■“!  *  *  * 

j  ACCENT  IS  ON  YOUTH  again  in  promotions  staged  by  ii 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic.  The 
derby  attracted  over  700  boys  and  girls  under  16  (with  1100  addj 
looking  on).  Then  the  paper  had  124  young  golfers  teeing  off  ii| 
»rK-|  city  championship  links  tournament.  j 

PUBLIC  POLL — The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  gave  its  rea* 
an  opportunity  to  voice  their  sentiments  on  Daylight  Saving  Tm 
jH  a  controversial  issue.  Cash  prizes  were  given  for  the  best  expreiM 
<  on  the  subject  and  the  contest  disclosed  that  77  percent  of  thefl 
”  i  ticipants  were  opposed  to  any  time  change,  despite  the  fact  thil| 
Tnx'i  of  the  14  counties  in  the  newspaper’s  area  have  adopted  DST.  | 

V'i  *  *  * 

INVESTORS’  GUIDE  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
been  in  business  for  45  years,  providing  a  free  service  to  rei* 
seeking  unbiased  information  about  securities,  insurance,  taxe*,  ■ 
•<<urt  other  subjects  related  to  the  care  of  savings  and  investmatf 
",r  capital.  It  has  received  577,000  inquiries  by  mail. 

'wlu  *  *  * 

QUICK  RESULTS  —  Successful  introduction  of  a  “credit 
«•'«  a  check”  service  was  announced  by  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  S* 
Francisco,  just  16  days  after  the  plan  was  presented  in  newsp^ 
advertising.  Indications  of  “enthusiastic  acceptance”  of  the  iJJ 
were  reported  by  Honig-Cooper,  Harrington  &  Miner,  shortly 
the  May  announcement  copy  appeared  in  25  dailies  and  weekli** 
all  communities  which  have  Wells  Fargo  branches.  The  hi^ 
bank  used  1560-line  ads  featuring  a  handy  coupon  and  amplinjjj 
features  of  the  “revolving  credit”  plan.  Successive  newspaptf  ^ 
perpetuate  the  promotion. 


Stoltz  Heads 
New  S-H  Office 


EXPLANATION — Some  New  York  City  newspapers  accepted  W 
ay  from  Grove  Press,  Inc.  which  teased:  “The  Post  Office  forbiM 
to  tell  you  where  you  can  buy  a  copy  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  LoveC] 
Later,  copy  referred  merely  to  “that”  (italics)  book.  Barney  Rosm^I 
president  of  Grove,  said  he  was  “shocked  and  dismayed”  by  thii 


WEDDING  of  the  worlds  of  art  and  journalism  is  heralded 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  It  has  commissioned  five  lead 
Florida  artists  to  do  the  covers  for  sections  of  MARK  75,  the  Tin 
anniversary  series  to  be  published  monthly  July  through  Nov« 
ber. . .  .  The  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  gives  encouragem 
to  artists  by  taking  the  work  of  local  painters  on  tour. 
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MODERNIZATIONS 


ICKWOOD 

GREENE 


EXTENSIONS 


ENGINEERS-ARCHiTECTS 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  41  Eost  42»kI  S^ae* 
Boston  16.  Moss.,  316  Stuort  Street- 
Sportonburg.B.  C.  Montgomery  Bldg. 
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RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


In  the  years  since  1885,  Goss  has  fostered  and  developed 
many  innovations  and  improvements  in  the  printing 
press... these  ideas  have  contributed  to  growth  of  the 
graphic  arts. 

But,  the  “FEEL”... confidence,  satisfaction... of 
operating  a  good  press  can  only  be  judged  by  pressmen. 

That’s  why  pressmen  and  mechanical  men  have 
accepted,  and  now  demand  these  “Goss  Firsts”... many 
of  these  are  now  considered  standard  equipment. 

Unit  Style  Presses 
Balanced  Unit  Drive 

Pre-loaded  Cylinder  and  Form  Roller  Bearings 
Enclosed  Oil  Tight  Folding  Motion 
Folded-Edge  Forward  Delivery 
Fully  Enclosed  Units 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Continuous  Ink  Feed 
Fingertip  Colortrol 
Improved  Reel,  Tension,  Paster 
Fully  Automatic  Paster  Pilot 
Self  Setting  Roller  Sockets 
FULL  RANGE  OF  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 
Single  Color  Cylinders 
Half  Decks 
Double  Half  Decks 
Superimposed  Color  Units 
Right  Angle  Units 
Divided  Color  Fountains 
Portable  Color  Fountains  (within  guards) 

Image  Color  Registry  Systems 

The  continual  search  for  new  ways  to  improve  the 
quality  of  newspaper  production  in  our  business. 

You  can  depend  on  Goss  to  produce  the  finest... 
First. 

THE  GD55  COMPANY 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHte  •  GOSS  •  DEXTEK,  INC. 


Chicago  50,  III. 


NAEA  REVENUE  IDEAS 


Run  Gamut  from  Rates 
To  Retailer  Clinics 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 

A  “concrete,  unfaltering  rule” 
for  determining  rate  classifica¬ 
tion  that  resulted  in  adjustment 
of  accounts  without  loss  and  in¬ 
creased  linage  was  detailed  here 
this  week  by  William  G.  Brit¬ 
tain,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
and  Columbia  Record. 

Mr.  Brittain  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  a  3-Minute 
Idea  Panel  led  by  Edward  L. 
Mannion,  director  of  advertising 


sales,  Thomson  Newspapers  of 
Toronto,  at  the  NAEA’s  sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Other  panel  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Mel  E.  Tharp,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch;  John  B.  Lake, 
advertising  director,  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal;  Charles  G. 
Fenn,  advertising  manager,  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and  Ir¬ 
win  A.  Simpson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Mr.  Brittain  told  how  two 


years  ago  his  paper  abolished 
the  so-called  distributor  or  local 
wholesale  rate  and  announced 
that  any  advertiser  not  doing 
business  “strictly  as  a  bona  fide 
retailer  dealing  directly  with 
the  consumer”  would  be  charged 
at  the  general  rate,  regardless 
of  where  his  business  was  lo¬ 
cated. 

“Particularly  emphatic,”  Mr. 
Brittain  said,  “were  the  words, 
‘the  absence  of  agency  repre¬ 
sentation  will  have  no  bearing 
where  the  general  rate  applies.’  ” 

The  speaker  said  that  when 
the  change  was  first  made,  re¬ 
tail  staff  men,  whose  bonus  is 
based  on  linage  production, 
“muttered  and  shook  their 
heads.”  He  said  it  also  became 
necessary  to  adjust  his  paper’s 
linage  figures  shown  by  Adver¬ 


tising  Linage  Service. 

“Why?  It  was  simple,”  Mi, 
Brittain  explained.  “Actuillj, 
a  good  bit  of  the  space  inte. 
preted  by  ALS  as  being  |iBi. 
lished  at  the  general  rate  wu  ■ 
reality  handled  by,  and  credihe 
to,  the  retail  department,  ui 
made  full  use  of  the  ‘back-door 
discount  policy  to  switch  at 
counts  that  were  fully  accredit 
general  department  businea." 

Afraid  to  Challenge 

Mr.  Brittain  pointed  out  thii 
in  Columbia  during  the  put 
years,  more  than  one  plan  b 
appropriately  qualify  advertb 
ing  rates  had  b^n  exploited  ht 
with  little  satisfactory  retnn 
He  said  that  precedent  had  » 
tablished  themselves  to  the  pool 
where  some  accounts  enjopd 
“ugly,  undeserving  rate  pritv 
leges.”  Mr.  Brittain  told  hot 
one  local  supplier  of  a  nati» 
ally-known  product  who  send 
re^il  stores  over  a  15-coiiil; 
area  threatened  to  stop  the  m 
of  the  newspaper  if  it  ever  tf 
tempted  to  enforce  the  geooil 
rate. 

“He  got  away  with  it  fori 
long  time,”  Mr.  Brittain  nil 
“Why?  We  were  at  that  tint 
afraid  to  challenge.  We  ladd 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  fin 
the  issue  with  intelligent  thiik 
ing,  sensible  approach  and  tk 
back-bone  to  stand  firm  for  tkit 
which  is  just  and  fair.  We  wm 
overwhelmed  with  the  hunpi 
for  linage  and  blind  to  the  cto- 
growing  evils  that  accompuj 
an  unsound  rate  practice” 


Bought  More  Space 


I 


Brightype* 

new  conversion  process 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  introduces  the  “Brightype”  method  of 
converting  letterpress  printing  material  into  photographic  images  for  use 
in  offset  lithography,  rotogravure  or  other  printing  processes.  Existing 
typesetting  facilities  are  utilized  all  the  way  to  photographing  the  job  on 
film  or  paper.  Printing  forms  may  be  any  combination  of  type,  line  cuts, 
halftones,  electros  or  stereos. 

Brightype  uses  a  special  fixed-focus  camera  with  movable  frontal  light¬ 
ing,  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  form  preparation  and  photographic  proc¬ 
essing.  Automatic  exposure  control  and  time-and-temperature-controlled 
developing  assure  uniform  results  .  .  .  send  for  free  Brightype  folder. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


According  to  Mr.  Brittin 
when  his  paper  installed  its  «* 
basic  rate  policy  last  year,  this 
same  supplier  bought  more 
space,  spent  more  money  and  to¬ 
day  is  aware  of  his  identity  If 
®  rate  and  is  satisfied  “with  i 

clear  conscience  and  free  of  tk 
temptation  for  boot-leg  sp»« 
buying.  ...  We  can  look  evei? 
advertiser  in  the  face,  for  tk 
«  ^  exception  is  no  longer  the  roh 

of  the  occasion.” 

Mr.  Brittain  noted  that  oo 
his  papers  today,  an  ad  cannrt 
)e”  method  of  qualify  for  the  retail  rate  u 
mages  for  use  structure  ofl^rs  or ^ 

_  .  .  licits  at  other  than  retail.  TM 

SSes.  Existing  advertiser  can’t  reflect  wholtidt 
ing  the  job  on  and  retail  service.  If  he  do» 
ype,  line  cuts,  ^®s  at  the  general  rate 

Multiple-dealer  ads  are  generk. 
too. 

le  frontal  light-  “This  system  is  wlorking  f^ 
□graphic  proc-  us,”  he  said.  “We 
ture-controlled  account  without  loss,  ajJ 

•uj.  XU  in  many  instances,  have  ^ 
,htype  folder,  creased  the  individual  accooB** 
linage  activity  ...  a  newspap* 
that  permits  the  practice  of  d* 

:agO  14,  Illinois  {Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

NEW  JERSEY'S  2nd  LARGEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


Remember— when  planning  color  adver' 
tiling  schedules  ...  the  only  way  you 
can  reach  and  sell  the  important,  at* 
home  reading  suburban  N.  Y.*N.  J. 
markets  is  through  the  4  newspapers 
offering  Full  color  in  these  markets.  < 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

long  island  press 


LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
OVER  713.300  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


98,575  COPIES  DAILY 


The  Jersey  Journal  is  the  one  newspaper 
with  dominant  coverage  of  Hudson  County. 
Now,  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
color  facilities,  it  offers  the  only  Full 
ROP  color  coverage  of  this  most  important 
New  Jersey  Market. 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  Jersey  CMy.  N.  J. 
Represeniecl  NotionoNy  by  Moloney,  Re^on  &  SchniHt 


2  of  every  3  copies  home-delivered 
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NAEA  Ideas 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

couraging  agency  participation 
at  the  national  level,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributing  to  the 
evils  of  diversifying  money  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  for  newspaper 
space.” 

Restaurant  Guide 

A  n  to  t  h  e  r  revenue-producing 
idea  presented  was  one  used  by 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Tharp.  He  told 
how  the  paper’s  Restaurant 
Guide,  now  in  its  10th  year  of 
Saturday  publication  April 
through  October,  originally  had 
18  participating  restaurants. 
This  year’s  guide  had  45.  He 
added  that  90%  of  all  partici¬ 
pants  come  back  each  year  and 
sign  up  for  another  31  weeks. 

Mr.  Tharp  explained  that  the 
guide  is  sold  by  the  Dispatch’s 
sales  promotion  staff  early  each 
spring.  Restaurants  are  con¬ 
tacted  personally,  some  as  far 
away  as  100  miles.  The  contract 
is  for  31  weeks  at  $7.00  per 
week  or  a  total  of  $217.00.  An 
additional  charge  of  50c  per  line 
is  made  for  each  line  exceeding 
the  10-line  allowance.  Contract 
and  copy  is  obtained  on  the  first 


call,  making  it  “a  quick,  clear 
sale.” 

Mr.  Tharp  said  that  the  guide 
contains  a  map  spotting  each 
participating  restaurant  by  num¬ 
ber.  The  same  number  is  re¬ 
peated  below  the  map  with  copy 
describing  the  cuisine. 

‘‘Low  production  cost  is  an¬ 
other  good  feature  of  the  guide,” 
Mr.  Tharp  said.  “The  cut  of  the 
map  and  copy  below  is  repeated 
week  after  week  unless  type  be¬ 
comes  worn  or  broken.  Money- 
wise  it’s  productive,  too.  This 
year’s  guide  will  gross  $10,000 
and  it’s  one  of  the  easiest  sell¬ 
ing  jobs  we  have.” 

Mr.  Tharp  added  that  hotels 
and  restaurants  from  outside 
the  Dispatch’s  trading  area  com¬ 
prise  a  good  portion  of  the 
guide.  “We  couldn’t  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  from  clothing,  furni¬ 
ture,  or  other  retail  stores  from 
these  far-away  towns,  but  for 
some  reason  no  one  objects  to 
the  restaurant  listing,”  he  said. 

Clinic  for  Retailers 

How  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  succesfully  staged  a  two- 
night  free  clinic  for  non-execu¬ 
tive  members  of  local  retailers’ 
sales  staffs  was  described  by 
Mr.  Fenn. 

“We  felt  ...  it  would  seiwe  as 
a  refresher  course  for  experi¬ 


enced  members  of  any  retail 
staff  and  as  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  to  professional  selling 
techniques  for  the  young  men 
or  women  beginning  a  sales  ca¬ 
reer,”  Mr.  Fenn  said. 

“Further,  we  appreciated  that 
no  matter  how  good  our  adver¬ 
tising  was,  a  good  ad  campaign 
could  not  produce  at  complete 
efficiency  if  indifferent  sales  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  point-of-purchase 
failed  in  their  selling  attitudes 
when  the  customer  entered  the 
store  in  response  to  advertising.” 

Mr.  Fenn  told  how  the  paper 
rented  the  local  London  Little 
Theater,  arranged  with  a  local 
sales  training  authority  to  make 
talks,  devised  a  mailing  piece 
and  followed  up  with  a  1,000- 
line  and  300-line  ads  in  the  Free 
Press  announcing  the  clinic.  This 
was  supplemented  with  a  “small 
amount”  of  editorial  support. 

The  clinic  was  described  as  a 
success  by  Mr.  Fenn  who  added 
that  the  paper  received  hundreds 
of  phone  calls  and  letters  from 
enthusiastic  retailers.  “My  re¬ 
tail  sales  staff  repoi-ted  a  tre¬ 
mendously  friendly,  good  re¬ 
action  from  all  our  clients,”  Mr. 
Fenn  said. 

“Being  a  monopoly,  one-news¬ 
paper  market,  we  find  it  pays 
to  do  the  extra  for  our  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Mr.  Fenn  concluded. 
“We  are  planning  another  tune- 


up  sales  and  courtesy  for  retail¬ 
ers  this  October,  but  it  will  be 
a  tune-up  for  a  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  Christmas  selling  season. 
Why  don’t  you  try  it?  It  paid 
big  dividends  for  us  and  not 
only  keeps  retailers  in  news¬ 
papers,  but  gives  them  a  feeling 
that  we  are  more  than  ever  a 
necessary  part  of  their  selling 
team.” 

How  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  parlayed  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Timetable  of  Retail  Op¬ 
portunities  into  “a  very  sub¬ 
stantial”  linage  increase  by 
Faller’s  Furniture  Co.  was  re¬ 
lated  by  James  Steele,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Post-Gazette. 

Mr.  Steele  said  that  in  1956, 
Faller’s  ad  budget  was  set  at 
3.97c  of  gross  volume.  In  1957 
it  was  increased  to  57e  and  in 
1958  it  was  5.37c. 

By  using  the  Bureau’s  ma¬ 
terial,  Mr.  Steele  said,  Faller’s 
was  shown  how  a  newspaper 
could  pull  in  buyers  from  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  that  were  previ¬ 
ously  not  covered  by  weeklies 
and  other  media. 

Mr.  Steele  said  Faller’s  runs 
ads  ranging  from  600  to  1,400 
lines,  each  keyed  to  a  selling 
season,  and  each  department  in 
the  store  given  an  amount  of 
linage  according  to  its  sales  vol- 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  health  and  safety. 


Some  facts  and  fallacies  about  HEART  ATTACKS 


The  chances  of  surviving  a  heart  attack  Recovered  coronary  patients  should 


keep  their  weight  down. 

TRUE  — Next  to  good  medical  care,  nothing  is  more 
important  for  pDCople  who  have  had  heart  disease 
than  to  keep  their  weight  at  a  desirable  level. 

It  is  just  as  much  of  a  burden  on  the  heart  to 
carry  around  ten  piounds  of  extra  and  unneeded 
weight  all  day  as  it  would  be  to  carry  around  a  ten- 
p>ound  bundle  constantly. 

m  A  person  who  has  had  one  heart  attack 
will  certainly  have  another. 

FALSE — The  recovered  patient  should  not  live  in 
fear  that  he  will  have  another  attack.  He  may— or 
he  may  not. 

By  sticking  to  their  doctor’s  recommendations 
about  diet,  weight  control,  work,  sleep  and  rest, 
more  and  more  patients  who  have  had  heart  attacks 
are  living  comfortably  without  further  trouble. 

Medical  science  is  forging  new  weapons 
against  heart  trouble. 

TRUE— Greater  progress  against  coronary  disease 
will  almost  surely  come  with  new  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment.  There  is  also  hopie  that 
coronary  attacks  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
anti-coagulants,  or  blood-thinning  drugs. 

Research  is  also  shedding  new  light  on  the  role  of 
diet,  exercise,  stress  and  heredity  in  relation  to 
coronary  attacks. 


are  now  steadily  increasing. 

TRUE  — Not  long  ago,  most  people  felt  that  a  heart 
attack  or  a  “coronary”  usually  meant  sudden  or 
early  death — or  a  life  of  invalidism. 

Now  we  know  that  most  victims  of  this  disease — 
about  80  pjercent— recover  from  their  first  attack, 
and  many  of  them  recover  fully  enough  to  enjoy 
many  useful  years. 


After  recovery,  most  coronary  patients 


can  go  back  to  their  work.  • 

TRUE  — Recent  studies  show  that  the  patient  who 
has  made  a  good  recovery  is  not  handicapp)ed  when 
he  works  under  proper  conditions.  Placed  in  a  job 
which  does  not  unduly  tax  his  heart,  and  given 
prop>er  medical  supervision,  he  can  engage  in  daily 
work  without  harm.  Indeed,  most  doctors  encour¬ 
age  their  patients  to  return  to  work. 


0  Heart  attacks  are  brought  on  by  stren¬ 
uous  physical  activity. 

FALSE— Most  heart  sp)ecialists  now  believe  that 
physical  exertion  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
a  coronary  attack.  In  fact,  attacks  often  occur  dur¬ 
ing  sleep  or  rest. 

Many  factors — including  age,  sex,  occupation 
and  diet — are  believed  to  play  a  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coronary  disease. 
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Newspapers 
‘Kev’  in  DX 
Sunray  Push 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
“Newspapers  are  the  key — 
absolutely  vital — to  DX  Sunray 
Boron  gasoline  advertising,” 


For  Effective 
Newspaper  , 
^  Advertising  jh 


said  L.  S.  McCaslin,  advertising 
coordinator  of  DX  Sunray  Oil 


Co.,  here,  in  announcing  the 
company’s  1959  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  (via  Potts  -  Woodbury, 
Inc.). 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  new  campaign  (see 
cut)  can  be  accomplished  best 
in  space  advertising.  We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  give  our  prospect  a  re¬ 
ward — in  the  form  of  interest¬ 
ing  information  about  Amer¬ 
ica’s  missiles — for  reading  our 
advertising,”  said  Mr.  McCaslin. 
“And  we’re  also  implying  some 
of  the  drama  and  excitement, 
and  accenting  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  of  increased  mileage 
and  improved  performance  that 
go  with  DX  Boron  gasoline.” 

To  accomplish  this,  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  all  DX  Sunray  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  —  there’ll 
be  eight  or  nine  dominant-sized 
(1000-line  and  1500-line)  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  black 
and  white  and  in  two  colors  — 
are  the  work  of  Mel  Hunter, 
America’s  leading  illustrator  of 
missiles  and  jets. 

Each  DX  advertisement  is 
centered  around  a  current  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  field  of  mis¬ 


siles  and  rockets.  First  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  series  illustrates 
the  launching  of  the  X-15 
manned  rocket  aircraft.  The  sec¬ 
ond  features  a  probe  of  the 
planets.  Next  advertisements 
will  tell  the  story  of  the  Titan 
ICBM  and  other  missiles.  Tech¬ 
nical  advice  to  make  DX  Sun- 
ray’s  missile  copy  authoritative 
comes  from  Irwin  Hersey,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publications  for  the 
American  Rocket  Society. 

The  connection  between  mis¬ 
sile  fuel  (the  element  boron  has 
been  reported  as  a  component 
in  fuels  for  American  and  Rus¬ 
sian  missiles,  atomic  subma¬ 
rines,  and  the  2,000  mph  (“Hus¬ 
tler”  bomber)  and  DX  Boron 
is  an  idea  DX  has  been  pushing 
ever  since  the  introduction  of 
the  company’s  Boron  gasoline  in 
1956. 

“The  new  look  in  our  cam¬ 
paign  this  year — the  Hunter  il¬ 
lustrations  and  the  dramatic 
layouts — wouldn’t  have  been 
possible  if  newspapers  hadn’t 
been  the  starting  point  for  our 
entire  campaign  in  all  media,” 
Mr.  McCaslin  said. 


1  missile -powor  your  car  with 

DX  BORON 


“The  conception  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  began  with  newspaper 
space,  and  that’s  where  the  con¬ 
cept  is  best  fulfilled.” 

DX  Sunday’s  new  series  will 
appear  in  391  Midwestern  news¬ 
papers. 


790  Dailies  Sign  Up  In  ‘Better  Meals’  Drive 


Support  for  newspapers’ 
“Better  Meals  Build  Better 
Families”  food  promotion,  from 
all  factors  involved,  has  been 
growing  at  a  pace  exceeding  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  the  organization 
spearheading  the  campaign,  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

As  of  June  16,  790  newspapers 
in  572  markets  were  drawing  up 
plans  for  participation  in  the 
event.  The  Bureau  repeated  its 
pi’evious  prediction  that  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  newspapers  will  be 
pai’ticipating  when  the  promo¬ 
tion  takes  place.  Sept.  14  to  26. 

With  the  project  still  three 
months  off,  Edward  A.  Falasca, 
creative  vicepresident  of  the 

MORE 

CUSTOMERS 

FOR  YOU! 


the  people  most  apt  to 
buy  more  things  tomorrow 
will  be  reading  the  News 
TONIGHT 

CLEVELA.nsriD 

NEWS 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Ca 


Bureau,  said:  “We  expected  at 
this  time  to  have  notification 
from  about  half  of  the  expected 
number.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  newspapers,  recognizing 
the  opportunities  the  promotion 
presents,  are  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  the  planning  for  it  a 
little  earlier  than  we  had  antici¬ 
pated  many  of  them  would.” 

Gratifying  Response 

The  “gratifying  response”  by 
the  newspapers,  Mr.  Falasca 
added,  is  prompted  in  part  by 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
the  campaign  by  manufacturers, 
retailers,  associations,  and 
others  in  the  food  industry. 

Virtually  all  the  major  food 

PADUCAH^ 
FULL  COLOR 

In  1958,  11.4%  of  our 

"national"  advertising  was  in 
color. 

We've  been  printing  full 
color  since  1952 — you'll  like  the 
way  we  do  it. 

CITY  ZONE:  52,016 

liai^ucal)  Sun^r  mjcrat 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Nat'l.  Representativa — 

Burke,  Kulpars  t  Mahoney 


chains  have  already  alerted  their  papers  to  call  on  regional  offices 
representatives  throughout  the  and  store  managers, 
country  and  are  working  up 

their  schedules  of  activities  and  NAEA  Active 

materials  in  connection  with  the  ^  program  coordinated  by 

....  ,  .  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 

As  an  indication  of  chains  ecutives  Association,  newspaper 
reactions  to  the  project,  the  advertising  directors  in  360 
Bureau  cited  a  letter  from  Ste-  markets  are  presenting  details 
phen  W.  Shea,  general  sales  di-  promotion  to  medium-siM 

rector  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  food  chains  and  independent 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  to  Charles  supermarkets.  These  calls,  now 
T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  president  of  nearing  completion,  will  total  ap- 
the  Bureau,  in  which  Mr.  Shea  proximately  800. 
said  his  organization  plans  to  Associations  in  the  food  fieW 
give  full  support  to  the  cam-  .^^jjich  have  given  full  endorse- 
paign.  A&P’s  divisional  offices  ment  to  the  promotion  include 
will  be  notified  of  the  company’s  Super  Market  Institute,  Nation- 
plans  by  headquarters,  while  Conference,  National 

local-level  activity  will  be  worked  Association  of  Food  Chains,  Na- 
out  in  calls  by  the  newspapers  on  Association  of  Retail 

the  chain  s  local  district  offices.  Grocers,  National  Food  Broker? 

Other  chains,  in  the  U.  S.  and  Association,  National-Amerirari 
Canada,  including  “voluntaries,”  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
which  are  planning  extensive  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of 

participation,  are  Safeway,  America.  Statements  of  support 
Kroger,  ACF-Wrigley,  Jewel  by  SMI,  NAFC  and  NARGIJS 
Tea,  National,  Red  Owl,  Super-  are  included  in  three  of  the  re- 
Valu,  IGA,  Red  &  White,  Colon-  taller  ads  contained  in  thf 
ial.  Grand  Union,  Rohack,  Lob-  “Better  Meals”  kit  prepared  by 
law,  American  Stores,  Food  the  Bureau  for  use  by  partk’’ 
Fair,  Penn  Fruit,  First  Nation-  pating  newspapers  and  retaileits- 
al.  Stop ‘n’ Shop,  Colonial,  Winn-  At  least  one  association,  the 
Dixie,  National  Tea,  Lucky  Cereal  Institute,  has  taken  the 
Stores,  Alpha  Beta,  Von’s,  Do-  opportunity  to  tie-in  a  pronifr 
minion  Stores,  Associated  Gro-  tion  of  its  own  with  the  news- 
cers,  Steinberg,  Power.  papers’  project.  It  has  come  uP 

The  Bureau  has  completed  with  the  theme,  “Better 
headquarters  calls  on  all  these  fasts  Make  Better  Families- 
chains  and  is  urging  the  news-  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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"Directomat  does  a  wonderful  job  for 
both  Black  &  White  and  R.0.R  color" 

says  M.  T.  PARKINSON  of  the  LONDON  FREE  PRESS 

^^Just  try  doing  without  Directomat,  as  we  were  forced  to  do  when  we  had  a  power  failure,”  says  Mr.  Parkinson, 

"and  it  strikes  home  with  a  terrific  bang  the  wonderful  job  this  machine  does  for  all  printing,  black  and  white 
as  well  as  color.  An  outstanding  feature  with  Directomat  is  the  uniform  impression  you  get,  the  key  to  good 
printing.  We  have  used  our  Directomat  for  eleven  years  and  when  replacement  is  necessary  we’ll  buy  another, 
concludes  Mr.  Parkinson. 


0  m 

.AKE  ERIE 

DIRECTOMAT 


M.  T.  PARKINSON,  Composing  and  Stereotype  Superintendent  looks  on  as  Jack  Ferguson,  Stereotype 
Foreman  prepares  to  mold  a  direct  pressure  mat.  "EJirectomat  helps  us  look  our  best  for  the  600,000 
people  with  their  $750  million  buying  income  in  London’s  seven-county  market,  located  in  the 
Southwestern  part  of  Ontario,  the  greatest  industrial  province  in  Canada,”  points  out  Mr.  Parkinson 

R.  O.  P.  COLOR  MATS  produced  with  a  Directomat  are  inherently  in  register.  It’s  as 

simple  as  that.  That’s  why  so  many  newspapers — large  and  small,  including  nearly  75*^0  of  the  leaders  n 

in  R.  O.  P.  color  lineage — use  Direaomat.  0 


Send  for  Bulletin 


LAKE  ERIE 


LAKE  ERIE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

successor  to  LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 


Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  Hydraulic  Presses  for  All  Industry 
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PREPPING  FOR  'BETTER  MEALS' — National  workshop  meeting  of  the 
John  W.  Cullen  Co.  held  recently  for  Ohio  newspapers  was  devoted  to 
Total  Selling  promotion  "Better  Meals  Build  Better  Families."  Papers 
represented  by  Cullen  Co.  will  give  program  full  support.  Shown  (left 
to  right)  are:  Bruce  E.  Thompson,  sales  manager,  Cullen  Co.;  J.  Oliver 
Amos,  publisher,  Sidney  News;  John  R.  Barry,  field  representative. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  and  J.  K.  Zollinger,  advertising  director, 
Ironton  Tribune. 


The  Other  Media 

SALES  TEAM  WITH  ‘KILLER  INSTINCT’— Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.  promises  its  drive  for  increased  share  of  America’s  $10 
billion  ad  budget  will  be  staged  by  “a  combat  team  with  a  killer 
instinct  behind  every  move  we  make  for  outdoor.”  OAI  has  boosted 
its  promotion  budget  30%  this  year,  to  $225,000.  Promotion  will  be 
through  business  and  trade  magazines — and  daily  newspapers. 

*  «  « 

SELLING  TV  VIA  TV — new  series  of  13  animated  spots,  carryini 
theme,  “People  are  Sold  on  Television,”  have  been  sent  to  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  members  in  campaign  to  sell  TV  via  T\’. 
Included  in  newest  announcements  are  spots  dramatizing  “increaw 
in  summer  viewing  this  year  over  last;”  showing  that  “84%  of  all 
people  in  the  U.S.  see  TV  every  day;”  emphasizing  the  “increaw 
in  supermarket  dollars  going  to  TV.” 


^Better  Meals’ 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


John  .  H^E  a  walking  SHADOW?-Recent  action  of  Lr/e  maga- 

i  J.  K.  Zollinger,  advertising  director,  “ne  s  newsstand  price  cut  from  25c  to  19c  per  copy  regarded  as 
n  Tribune.  “desperate  move”  in  Gallagher  Report  for  June.  Report  attributes 

move  as  attempt  to  hide  “increasingly  weak  circulation  picture." 

Approximately  1,000  execu-  It  is  reported:  newsstand  sales  have  dropped  71%  in  past  10  years- 
tives  of  food  companies  and  from  2,224.249  in  194a  to  636,386  in  1958;  almost  250.000  sub¬ 
agencies  heard  details  of  the  scribers  failed  to  renew  subscriptions  on  latest  ABC  statement: 
project  in  a  recent  series  of  and  advertisers,  agencies  not  at  all  happy  with  the  picture.  StiE 
meetings  conducted  by  AANR  Publisher  Andrew  Heiskell  predicts  6.5  million  copies  delivered 
and  the  Bureau  in  New  York,  by  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  and  7  million  in  early  60’s. 


On  the  basis  of  results  thus  Bureau  in  New  York,  by  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  and  7  million  in  early  60’s. 

far,  food  manufacturers  are  ex-  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Mini^apolis,  *  *  * 

pected  to  tie  in  strongly  with  ^os  Angeles,  and  New  Orleans.  SUMMERTIME  RADIO  LISTENING— Peters,  Griffin,  Wood- 
the  “Better  Meals”  campaigni.  In  another  move  in  behalf  of  ward’s  “Summertime-Selling  Time”  radio  kit  stresses  radio’s  is- 
More  than  30  major  national  the  “Better  Meals”  event,  the  creased  audience  during  hot-weather  months  highlighting  the« 
advertisers  are  now  planning  to  Bureau  is  currently  preparing  “facts”:  Radio  is  only  medium  that  increases  its  audience  durini 
use  the  campaign  theme  and  a  special  ad  in  its  monthly  News-  the  summer;  more  than  55,000,000  radio  sets  are  used  for  out-oi- 
symbol  in  advertising  and  dis-  paper  Promotion  Advertising  home  listening;  out-of-home  listening  is  25%  higher  than  in-hom 
play  materials  during  the  two-  Campaign,  which  is  carried  by  listening  during  summer  months.  Last  year,  Sindlinger  Research 
week  promotion,  according  to  approximately  700  of  its  member  reported  that  for  week  of  July  27- Aug.  2  alone,  30,480,000  more 
reports  by  the  Bureau  sales  staff  newspapers.  The  special  ad,  de-  people  read  newspapers  than  listened  to  radio.  For  week  of  Aaj. 
and  the  American  Association  of  signed  as  a  kickoff  for  the  food  24-30,  figure  shot  to  31,986,000. 

Newspaper  Representatives,  now  promotion,  will  be  timed  for  *  *  * 

calling  on  manufacturers  and  running  in  these  newspapers  BOOM  YEAR  FOR  TV  IN  MAKING — Broadcasting  maganiK 
their  agencies.  just  before  the  event.  finds  TV  business  at  all  time  peak.  Predicts  17%  rise  in  spot 


their  agencies. 


Ad  Department  Is  Reorganized 


BOOM  YEAR  FOR  TV  IN  MAKING— Broadcasting  magaziK 
finds  TV  business  at  all  time  peak.  Predicts  17%  rise  in  spot 
in  network.  10%  in  local  for  year  of  1959.  Says  that  for  all.  it  lodi! 
like  $170  million  gross  gain  over  1958. 


O  toy  makers  TOYING  WITH  TV— Toy  makers  using  T 

Reorganization  of  the  display  change  are:  Glen  Peters,  zone  nearly  doubled  in  1958  over  1957,  Television  Bureau  of  Advertisini 
advertising  department  of  the  sections  supervisor,  to  sales  man-  reports.  TV  investments  for  121  toy  advertisers  in  ’58  were  I3.500.- 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  been  an-  ager,  retail  advertising;  John  900,  of  which  $2,819,000  was  spent  in  national  spot.  $681,900  ffl 
nounced  by  Philip  Chandler,  Gall,  salesman,  to  administrative  network  TV. 

vicepresident  and  general  man-  assistant,  retail  advertising;  Ed-  *  *  * 

ager  of  the  Times-Mirror  Com-  win  Nancrede,  assistant  man-  CIRCULATION  TOPS  GUARANTY — Circulation  of  June  h 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Times,  ager,  general  advertising,  to  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  topped  6,200,000  copies,  an  all-limf 
Seven  promotions  are  involved,  sales  manager,  general  adver-  high.  Guaranty  is  5,800,000.  Ad  revenue  for  the  magazine’s  W 
five  of  them  to  newly-created  tising;  Donald  Maldonado,  sales-  half  of  ’59  is  up  $3,000,000  over  a  year  ago. 
positijons.  man,  to  administrative  assistant,  *  *  * 

The  reorganization  is  neces-  general  advertising;  William  SECOND  ‘NEW  DIMENSION’  IN  MAGAZINES — Living  MuM. 
sitated  by  growth  of  the  display  Sinkking,  assistant  retail  adver-  small  spiral-bound  magazine  with  a  hole  through  center,  containinf 
advertising  department,  and  will  tising  manager,  to  manager,  records  as  well  as  editorial  matter,  will  appear  on  the  nation’s 
have  the  dual  effect  of  decentral-  special  divisions;  Fenton  Palm-  stands  during  first  week  of  July,  at  75c  per  copy.  To  play  recor®- 
izing  the  department’s  activities  er,  assistant  manager,  retail  fold  back  entire  magazine,  place  on  turn  table  set  at  33-1/3  r.p^ 
and  separating  the  sales  and  ad-  zones,  to  manager,  retail  zones;  Magazine  will  be  published  monthly  and  will  contain  three  recor® 
ministrative  functions,  Mr.  Jack  Miller,  salesman,  to  super-  or  more  in  each  edition,  except  Vol.  I,  No.  I  which  will  have  t*®- 
Chandler  explained.  visor,  retail  zones.  Publisher  and  editor-in-chief  is  Alan  Gillespie,  one-time  owner  o' 

In  both  the  general  adver-  Managers  of  the  general  ad-  the  newspaper  El  Imparcial  de  Chicago.  A  similar  magazine. 

tising  and  retail  advertising  di-  vertising  and  retail  advertising  was  announced  last  month  by  a  rival  publisher  (E&P,  May 
visions  of  the  department,  duties  divisions  remain  unchanged,  23,  page  26) . 

formerly  assign^  to  an  assistant  Harold  B.  Jette  and  L.  L.  Men-  *  *  * 

manager  are  now  divided  be-  hinick  respectively.  GROCERY  PRODUCTS  SURVEY — “The  Young  Adult  Cook, 

tween  the  new  posts  of  sales  ^  a  grocery  products  survey  just  released  by  Redbook  magazine,  fin® 

manager  and  administrative  as-  younger  housewives  spend  less  time  cooking  and  are  prime  prosp«** 

sistant.  Another  new  position,  ¥  Oiiita  time-saving  food  ideas.  Survey  covered  puddings  and 

manap’Ar  <of  arMW-ial  flivisiniis.  bas  J  ciMinc  cala/t  ftrcKio;*, rra  an#t  ^wanrkmtpd  nlllk 


ministrative  functions,  Mr. 
Chandler  explained. 

In  both  the  general  adver- 


GROCERY  PRODUCTS  SURVEY— “The  Young  Adult  Cwk. 
a  grocery  products  survey  just  released  by  Redbook  magazine,  nn® 
younger  housewives  spend  less  time  cooking  and  are  prime  prosp*'"’ 
for  time-saving  food  ideas.  Survey  covered  puddings  and 
rice,  soups,  salad  dressings  and  cooking  oils,  evaporated  muk^ 


manager  of  special  divisions,  has  ^  "  rice,  soups,  salad  dressings  and  cooking  oils,  evaporated  mu 

been  created  to  coordinate  a  A.  W.  Lewin,  chairman  of  the  condiments.  More  than  93%  of  both  younger  and  older  woi^ 
number  of  primarily  service  ac-  board,  Mogul,  Lewin,  Williams  said  they  clipped  or  collected  recipes  from  magazines.  Survey 


vities.  &  Saylor,  has  left  the  agency. 

Personnel  promoted  in  the  No  reasons  were  given. 


on  5,300  mail  questionnaire  interviews  with  Redbook  subscribef*- 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  1’’’ 
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QUESTION:  What  big  isoiatBd  market  in  the  West .... 
has  more  people  than  live  in  each  of  16  states . . . 
who  spend  more  for  food  than  residents  in  each  of  1 5  states, 
more  for  automotive  products  than  residents  in  each  of  1 6  states 
and  more  for  drugs  than  residents  in  each  of  14  states 
—and  is  covered  with  just  one  big  “newspaper-buy”? 


ANSWER 


Look  at  the  full  sales  potential  of  the  Spokane  Market  and 
you  find  it’s  a  much  bigger  market  than  many  individual  states. 
For  this  is  a  market  that  cannot  be  measured  by  its  metropolitan 
area  alone.  Entirely  surrounded  by  towering  mountain  ranges  and 
with  300  or  more  miles  separating  Spokane  from  other  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  it  is  a  completely  independent,  solidly  unified  mar¬ 
keting  unit  —  4  times  as  big  as  its  metropolitan  area  in  population, 
income  and  retail  sales!  you  sell  it  ALL  with  an  "A”  schedule  in 
one  big  ”newspaper-buy”  —  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle.  Together,  they  reach  1  out  of  every  2  families! 
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Spokane  is  a  BURGOYNE  Grocery  and  Drug  Test  City 
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Totals  are  cumulative; 
Sales  Management  1959 


THE 

PRESSMAN’S 

ABY 

COME  TO  LIFE- 

wonderful  new  COLOR-MATIC 


She’s  a  sweetie !  She’s  got  style . . .  she’s  got  character . . .  she’s  fast 
.  .  .  she’s  got  wonderful  ideas!  Boy,  she’s  got  everything!  What  a 
beautiful  press! 

Everyone  who’s  seen  the  COLOR-MATIC  in  action  says  she’s  really 
got  it!  And  she  sure  has  . . .  from  the  ground  up!  She’s  a  dream  baby! 
She  won’t  give  you  troubles !  She’s  not  critical ! 

SHE  GIVES  YOU  EV-ER-RE-TING! 

She  makes  you  happy!  She’s  a  smooth  operator!  40,000,  50,000, 
60,000,  70,000  P.P.H.  She  just  breezes  along  at  any  speed,  so  soft,  so 
comfortable,  no  matter  what  .  .  .  this  COLOR-MATIC ! 

.  .  .  Color?  A  flick  of  the  wrist,  boys,  just  a  flick  of  the  wrist  for 
handling  changes  in  color.  You’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it!  Believe 
it  or  not,  she  does  this  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  it! 

.  .  .  And  up-keep?  What  do  you  mean  up-keep?  She’s  so  easy  on  the 
bank  account,  she  takes  your  breath  away  .  .  .  because  everything  she 
needs  to  keep  going  is  already  built  in,  and  all  her  problems  are  built 
out!  On  this  —  and  this  is  where  it  counts  —  she’s  a  real  money  saver ! 

No  use  bragging  about  her  anymore.  She's  the  pressman’s  dream 
come  true! 

S-a-y !  Why  don’t  you  talk  to  the  Hoe  Boys,  they  know  all  about  her. 

EXCLUSIVE  COLOR-MATIC  FEATURES: 

New  unit-type  couple  drive  that  assures  accurate  color  registration 
.  .  .  brand  new  reversing  and  silencing  features  .  .  .  semi-automatio 
roller  sockets  .  .  .  new  design  continuous  circulation  ink  pumps  .  .  . 
breath-taking,  flick  of  the  tvrist  adjusting  features  .  .  .  quick  change, 
plug-in  color  ink  containers  ..  .let  us  give  you  the  details! 


COLOR-MATIC  by  HOE 

010  EAST  138th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  S4,  N.  Y. 
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FAIRCHILD 


news 


Brush-Moore  Group 
Adds  2  Directors 


Fairrhild  Publications,  Inc.  ex¬ 
tends  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
congratulations  on  its  75th 
>’ear  of  publishing. 


On  June  29,  WOMEN'S  WEAR 
DAILY  will  inaugurate  a  daily 
editorial  feature  reporting  on  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  fashion  and  advertising  i 
medium.  The  column,  edited  by  I 
Jessica  Bradt,  will  analyze  net-  i 
work  and  local  television  shows  i 
and  commercials  as  a  fashion  in-  j 
fluence  from  the  designing,  manu-  j 
factoring  and  retailing  points  of  | 


Joan  Bergmann,  china  and  glass 
editor  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  will  add  to  her  duties 
the  editorship  of  the  lamp  section 
of  the  paper  upon  the  resignation 
of  Jo  Ann  Cornell  on  June  30. 
Helen  de  Kay  has  joined  the 
news  staff  as  assistant  to  Miss 
Bergmann  in  these  fields. 


Principal  speaker  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  banquet  of  the  Food  Industry 
Alliance  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 
on  June  24  was  Julian  Handler, 
editor  of  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS.  The  F.  1.  A.  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  food  companies  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area. 


Canton,  Ohio 

Shareholders  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.  in  a  meeting 
here  June  12  authorized  an  in¬ 
crease  from  seven  to  nine  in 
the  board  membership. 

Vic  H.  Merson,  advertising 
director,  and  Clayton  G.  Htom, 
executive  editor  were  elected. 

William  I.  Hershey,  assistant 
to  the  general  manager,  was 
elected  to  the  post  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
last  July  by  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Moore.  Mr.  Merson  has 
been  associated  with  Bnish- 
Moore  for  31  years. 

Other  directors  are:  G.  Gor¬ 
don  Strong,  Thomas  S.  Brush, 
William  H.  Vodrey  Jr.,  Mr. 
Hershey,  Joseph  K.  Vodrey, 
John  D.  Raridan  and  Leonard 
L.  Crossley. 

The  directors  re-elected  Mr. 
Strong  president  and  general 
^  manager. 


persona 


Family  Depleted. 


Portland,  M& 

F.  Leo  Boyle,  65,  day  adver-  | 
tising  foreman  in  the  composisf 
room  of  the  Portland  Eveirn^ 
Express,  has  retired.  And  thit 
means  only  one  remains  of  the 
five  with  the  Boyle  name  ^ 
at  one  time,  were  active  in  fig 
newspaper  business  here.  Hit- 
old  J.  Boyle,  Leo’s  brother  ud 
financial  editor  of  the  Portlui 
papers  since  1926,  is  the  sok 
survivor.  Harold  has  been  with 
the  papers  since  1921. 


SCHOLAR  —  Diana  Fancher  re¬ 
ceives  a  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
Foundation  scholarship  for  journal¬ 
ism  study  at  the  University  of 
Tulsa  from  R.  T.  Bentley,  general 
manager  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American-Times  Record. 


Bob  Lynch,  staff  writer, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Oh- 
server — elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 


Jea.n  Gannett  Williams, 
president  of  the  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.,  Me. — honorary 
d-octorate  in  humane  letters  by 
j  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me. 


Leroy  Hansen,  Tokyo  news 
editor  for  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational — elected  president  of 
the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club 
of  Japan. 


Norman  L.  Hodges,  manager 
of  the  Montreal  ad  office  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail 
— to  ad  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


Kenneth  W.  Harter  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  news  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 


Tom  Dearmore,  co-editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Mountoa 
Home  (Ark.)  Baxter  Bulleta- 
on  leave  from  the  newspaper  to 
study  American  history  and 
government  through  a  Nieman 
fellowship  at  Harvard. 


Lawrence  F.  Jessup  has  been 
named  field  hard  go^s  editor  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
effective  July  27,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mr. 
Jessup  has  been  a  reporter  for 
Fairchild  for  30  years;  and  for 
the  past  20  has  been  bureau  man¬ 
ager  representing  all  Fairchild 
publications  in  Grand  Rapids. 


Philip  A.  Hendel  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulle- 


JAMES  Barrett  Reston, 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times — honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  from 
Dartmouth  College. 


Fred  Kinne,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 
— to  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner  as  assistant  CE.  Gene 
Ingle,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  copy 
desk — to  the  Tribune  copy  desk. 


William  L.  Dulaney  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  news  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  publishers  of  13 
suburban  newspapers  northeast 
of  Chicago. 


Dick  McKinney  and  Rcss 
Dybvik — to  the  Portland,  Ore- 
UPI  bureau.  Larry  Shaw,  night 
editor — six  months  army  duty. 


Italian  and  French  fall  fashion 
openings,  scheduled  for  the  latter 
part  of  July,  will  be  previewed 
next  week  by  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY  in  special  pre-couture  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Italian  section  will  be 
published  on  June  30,  and  the 
Paris  groupings  on  July  1. 


John  H.  Nummerdor  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  country  circulation 
manager  from  senior  district 
manager,  Schenectady  (N,  Y.) 
Union-Star. 


William  Silverman  Jr. — re¬ 
turned  to  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  after  magazine  editing  and 
free  lance  pr. 


Daniel  M.  Doherty,  formerly 
with  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram — to  press  relations, 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 


Virginia  Fuller  —  to  news 
staff  of  the  Klamath  FaBi 
(Ore)  Herald  and  News  —  hi 
charge  of  basin  correspondents, 
replacing  Marilyn  Walsh— it- 
signed.  Ronnie  Owens  —  n- 
places  Ruth  King,  who  is  on » 
leave  of  absence. 


Marvin  Dobrow  has  joined  Fair- 
child  Publications  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Directory 
Division.  He  will  work  out  of  the 
Boston  bureau,  and  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  company’s  List  Division. 


A  Short,  Inspiring  Religious  Feature  For  Everyone . . . 


BREAD  OF  LIFE 


Robert  H.  Blair,  former 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  re¬ 
porter — instructor  at  Army  In¬ 
formation  Schbol,  Fort  Slocum- 
N.  Y. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  Bast  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Rocord,  Supofmarkat  Naw$, 
Wanwn'i  Waar  Doily,  Elactronic  Navn, 
Hobm  Fumiihing,  Doily,  Diractoriat, 
Man's  Waor,  Footwaor  Nawt,  Books. 


By  Dr.  A.  Purnell  Bailey 


Here  is  a  short  (75  words)  daily  religious 
“sermonette”  that  commands  reader  atten¬ 
tion  with  its  rich,  warm,  human  appeal. 
Dr.  Bailey  is  a  noted  author  and  minister 
who  applies  principles  he  learned  as  a 
wartime  Army  chaplain.  His  messages  are 
nonsectarian.  His  philosophy  is  geared  to 
modern  living.  BREAD  OF  LIFE  will 
fit  anywhere  and  attract  a  loyal  reader 
following.  For  details,  write  or  wire 
general  features  CORP.,  250  Park 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


Howard  F.  Eichler,  form«’ 
reporter  and  copy  editor,  C**- 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  for 
29  years — to  Farson,  Huff  « 
Northlich  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  as  pr 
account  executive. 


EDITOR  8C 


Brad  A.  Ox — from  display 
advertising  staff,  Champajs*' 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  to  dir^ 
tor  of  retail  ad  department  ol 
Grubb-Petersen  Advertisinf 
_J  Agency. 
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He*ll  Sleep  There 


mention 


RELAXING  at  a  party  given  by  Carmel  Myers  of  Gamin  and  Zizanie 
Perfumes  in  New  York:  Left  to  right — Edrie  Van  Dore,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Eve  Kelleher,  Cleveland  News;  Deidra  Hinton,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  Carmel  Myers;  Aileen  Ryan  and  Lucille  Preuss,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 


Boston 

Dick  Dew  of  the  Boston  UPI 
staff  is  selling  his  three-year- 
old  ranch  in  Framingham  and 
buying  a  17th  century  “ranch” 
in  the  same  town.  Mr.  Dew’s 
new  homestead  is  272  years  old 
and  once  was  an  inn.  Built  in 
1687,  it  was  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  when  George  Washing¬ 
ton  visited  Massachusetts  in 
1789. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Shogan  and  Tommy 
Devine,  formerly  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  —  to  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Mr.  Shogan 
is  on  the  news  city  staff,  and 
Mr.  Devine  is  with  the  sports 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Y.  Roger  Fontaine,  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun- 
Joumal  since  1947 — now  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  ad  director. 

He  has  been  with  the  company 


First  to  Retire 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Thomas  H.  Hurston,  measur¬ 
ing  and  ordering  clerk  for  the 


William  Rankin  Mathews, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star — ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  United  States  Committee 


22  years.  F.  Oscar  Whitmore, 
with  the  papers  28  years — from 
assistant  manager  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

«  *  « 


Montgomery  Advertiser  Co.,  re¬ 
tired  June  6  after  30  years  of 
service.  He  was  the  first  em¬ 
ployee  ever  to  retire  from  the 
company,  which  publishes  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
Alabama  Journal.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  gift  certificates  with 
which  to  equip  a  workshop. 

«  *  * 

Joe  Bryant — promoted  from 
reporter  to  editor  of  Showtime, 


for  the  United  Nations. 

*  V  « 

Fred  Dieteman — to  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Havelock  (N.  C.) 
Progress  following  discharge 
from  the  Marine  Corps. 

«  *  * 

Dwayne  E.  Walls,  formerly 
with  the  Dur/iom  (N.  C.)  Herald 
—to  the  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.) 
Weekly. 

*  *  * 


William  G.  Meldrum,  former 
assistant  financial  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer — to  the 
Cleveland  pr  firm  of  Nelson  B. 
Moore  &  Associates.  Harry 
West,  on  the  night  copydesk — 
transferred  to  the  desk  of  the 
Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 

«  *  « 

Ralph  K.  Anderson — to  re¬ 
porter-photographer  of  the  Hills- 


DUAL  CAREER  was  capped  for 
Kenneth  A.  Robertson,  a  super¬ 
visor  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
when  he  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  magna  cum  laude, 
from  Boston  University.  On  hand 
to  see  his  graduation  were  his 
wife  and  two  young  sons  (Jeffrey 
in  the  photo).  Mr.  Robertson,  31, 
kept  up  his  courses  in  evening 
school  for  10  years. 


Raymond  S.  Coll,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Honolulu  (Ha¬ 
waii)  Advertiser,  and  Riley  H. 
Allen,  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin — honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Letters  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
*  *  * 

Donald  A.  Denny,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  classified 
advertising  salesman  for  11 
years  —  named  the  post  of 
classified  manager  of  the  Orange 
County  branch  office. 

♦  *  « 


weekly  tabloid  supplement  lof 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 
He  is  replaced  by  Hekb  Carlson 
of  the  West  Hollywood  bureau. 
Tom  Vinciguerra,  formerly  with 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald — to 
chief  of  the  Hollywood  bureau 
of  the  News. 

*  V  * 

Margaret  Magee,  reporter  for 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour- 
mI — elected  president  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Ransom  O’Burke,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Derby  (Kas.)  Star 
—new  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Bums  (Ore.)  Times-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  Hinshaw — now  ad 
manager  and  associate  editor  of 
tte  Enterprise  (Ore.)  Wallowa 
Chieftain. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ward  Fishback  —  new  re- 
^rter  for  the  Gresham  (Ore.) 
Outlook,  replacing  Dave  Orr — 
returned  to  New  England. 

*  *  * 

Sam  L.  Lattimer,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Columbia 
K  State — awarded  plaque 

7  the  American  Legion  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 


Harold  Donner — new  editor 
of  the  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Exam- 


Sandor  S.  Klein  —  returned 
to  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Daily 
Statesman  as  editor  after  six 
years  with  UPI. 

*  *  ♦ 

Timothy  J.  Cronin,  formerly 
on  the  ad  staff,  Kannapolis 
(N.  C.)  Independent  since  ’56 
— to  manage  the  S.  Worth 
Freeze  Insurance  Agency,  China 
Grove,  S.  C. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Murphy, 
president  of  the  Fort  William 
(Ont.)  Times  -  Journal,  and 
James  Vincent  Igoe,  Newark, 
N.  J. — married  at  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  June  11. 

*  *  * 

John  Carleton  Sterling, 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  This  Week  magazine, 
Sunday  newspaper  supplement 
— the  Dartmouth  College  alumni 
award. 

•  *  * 

Ray  Kozlowski,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News — to  cover  criminal 
courts  beat,  replacing  N.  R. 
Howard  II  —  moved  to  the 
courthouse  beat. 


boro  (Ohio)  Press  Gazette  re¬ 
placing  Sarah  McCann,  re¬ 
porter  for  two  years. 

*  *  * 

Holland  Bessey,  former  sub¬ 
urban  manager,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel — now  in  charge 
of  country  circulation.  He  is  re¬ 
placed  by  Sherman  Cook, 
former  CM  of  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman.  Jerome 
Eisold,  home  delivery  branch 
manager  —  now  city  home  de¬ 
livery  supervisor. 


Henry  Fishback,  formerly 
on  Stars  and  Stripes  eight  years 
— to  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  copy 
desk. 

*  *  « 

Fraser  MacDougall,  sports- 
writer  of  Canadian  Press,  To¬ 
ronto  bureau — now  bureau  chief 
at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

*  *  « 

Donald  McGregor,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  cotton  and 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Town  Invited 
To  Daily  ^8  Party 


NEA  to  Visit 
2  New  States 


Alexander  S.  Bodi,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif)  Times — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Council  of  California. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


real  estate  reporter — to  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Baptist  Stand¬ 
ard. 


Ray  Gardella,  Reno  (Nev.) 
Xevada  State  Journal — elected 
president  of  Sierra  Nevada 
Sportswriters  &  Broadcasters. 


James  Lehrer  —  from  the 
Marines  to  the  city  staff  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 


the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  of  the  United  States  Lines.  He 
News  for  seven  years— to  the  joined  the  company  in  Febniary 
pr  and  advertising  department  1958. 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  V.  L.  Nicholson — now  execu- 

Philip  R.  Dunne,  formerly  tive  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 

director  fof  publications  for  the  (Kans.)  Kansan,  a  Stauffer  pub- 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  lication.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  been 
Association  Research  Institute —  with  another  Stauffer  publica- 
to  assistant  advertising  man-  tion,  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily 
ager  of  Central  Scientific  Com-  Capital  for  nearly  eight  years 
pany,  Chicago.  as  a  sports  editor,  columnist  and 

*  *  *  special  assignments  editor. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub-  *  *  ♦ 

lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  ^  ^  , 

Post — the  Cross  of  Chevalier  of  William  F.  Kearns  Jr.,  chief 

the  Order  of  Leopold  II,  of  Bel-  the  Press  Bureau  in  the  Ver. 
gium  for  his  work  in  promoting  ™°*jt  State  House  since  1951 
better  international  relations.  ^  commissioner  of  state 
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Charles  Elwell,  reporter- 
photographer  of  the  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin  for 
the  past  four  years — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pomona  College  News 
Bureau. 


John  T.  Madigan,  foi-merly 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News — to  the  Maine  State 
Department  of  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  public  relations  staff. 


Fred  M.  Hechinger — from  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  to 
education  editor  of  the  Neui 
York  Times. 
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Why  newspapers  in  three  countries 
use  Torstar  mailing  room  systems 


The  Torstar  System  is  a  completely 
integrated  method  of  handling  news¬ 
papers.  In  it,  the  Wallastar  Bundler 
bands  more  than  26  bundles  of  news¬ 
papers  every  minute.  An  exclusive, 
safe  flat-wire  weld  seals  the  bands. 
This  means  that  there  are  no  sharp. 


projecting  wire  ends.  Bottom  Kraft 
paper  is  applied  automatically  by 
the  Starwrapper  (optional).  The 
Stack-starter  and  the  stack 
conveyors,  of  unique  construction, 
minimize  bottom  paper  creep. 
A  complete  Torstar  System  also  in¬ 
cludes  special  sectional  tables.  These 
speed  handling  and  reduce  fatigue 


One  famous  newspaper  has  ordered 
ten  Torstar  Systems  for  its  new 
gigantic  mailing  room.  Few  news¬ 
papers  need  ten,  but  many  would 
benefit  from  just  one  Torstar  System. 
Twenty-eight  newspapers,  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada  and  England,  have 
Torstar  Mailing  Room  Systems. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


TORSTAR^  mailing  room  systems 


TORONTO  STAR  LIMITED.  RESEARCH  ENGINEERING  DEPT. 
275  ALBANY  AVE.,  TORONTO  4,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


6  Areas  for  Action 
Adopted  by  NPPA 


Hollywood,  Fla. 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  at  its  14th 
annual  convention  here  last 
week,  adapted  a  six-point  pro¬ 
gram  : 

1.  Request  military  authori¬ 
ties  to  issue  cards  to  personnel 
clearly  delineating  their  author¬ 
ity  in  press  photographer  mat¬ 
ters. 

2.  Campaign  against  illegiti¬ 
mate  press  credentials. 

3.  Step  up  police-fire-press  re¬ 
lations  program. 

4.  Carry  professional  rela¬ 
tions  into  the  field  of  medicine 
as  well  as  law. 

5.  Increase  support  of  the 
National  Press  Photographer 
through  advertising. 

6.  Sustain  a  membership  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  termed  “cm- 
cial.” 

Joseph  Costa,  board  chainnan, 
declared  the  association  will 
press  its  fight  for  acceptance 
by  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  of  picture-taking  in  court 
rooms. 

Mr.  Costa  viewed  as  a  “highly 
significant”  gain  in  the  court¬ 
room  photography  fight  the 
ABA’s  consent  last  year  to  co¬ 
sponsor  a  study  with  press 
media  of  the  effect  of  picture 
taking  in  the  court  room. 

The  NPPA  also  voted  to  pre- 
pai-e  a  short  color  sound  motion 
picture  film  to  be  showm  at  the 
opening  of  all  NPPA-sponsored 
police-fire-press  panels  “wher¬ 
ever  they  are  held.” 

Martha  Brannon,  19,  of  Bish- 
opville,  S.  C.,  reigned  as  Miss 
National  Press  Photographer  of 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marksling. 
advciliiing,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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1959.  She  triumphed  over  21 
other  contestants. 

The  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Me¬ 
morial  Award  fbr  the  photogra¬ 
pher  and  publisher  who  have 
achieved  distinguished  service  in 
photo-journalism  for  the  year 
was  made  to  Robert  Boyd  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times. 

In  other  top  awards  the 
NPPA  named  Harold  Blumen- 
feld,  executive  picture  editor  of 
the  United  Press  International, 
as  “Editor  of  the  Year.” 

Tony  Garnet,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  was  cited  for  his  work  as 
1959  convention  chairman. 

Press  Relations 

The  Police-Fire-Press  Rela¬ 
tions  Program,  initiated  one 
year  ago  by  the  Association,  is 
active  in  20  states,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Higgins  of 
Philadelphia. 

Fire-Press  seminars  were  or¬ 
ganized  soon  after  Mr.  Higgins 
appeared  as  a  speaker  at  the 
last  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs 
where  a  resolution  approving 
the  joint  program  was  passed. 

The  largest  attendance  at  a 
Fire-Press  seminar  was  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  during  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  Instimctors  Confer¬ 
ence  when  some  2,300  fire-fight¬ 
ers  participated. 

For  his  part  in  arrangements 
for  this  program,  Ralph  Arm¬ 
strong  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  was  awarded  a  merit 
citation  by  the  Fire  Department 
'  Instructoi’s. 

Already  confiirned,  or  in  proc¬ 


ess,  are  Police-Press  seminars 
with  state  and  municipal  police 
at  Michigan  State  University, 
Indiana  University  and  the  State 
Police  Training  Center,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  Illinois  Police 
Training  Center,  the  Tennessee 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  As¬ 
sociation  Convention  in  Knox¬ 
ville;  and  with  similar  groups  in 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Florida, 
and  Ohio. 

Short  Courses  Popular 

More  than  1,200  photogra¬ 
phers  attended  the  coast-to- 
coast  Short  Courses  staged  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  James  Godbold, 
reported.  The  cooperation  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  extended  by 
Major  General  Arno  H.  Lueh- 
man,  with  Major  William  Look- 
adoo  as  liaison,  made  it  possible 
to  present  in  each  city  an  identi¬ 
cal  curriculum  with  the  same 
faculty,  Mr.  Godbold  stated.  A 
similar  “flying  faculty”  itiner- 


lation  seeking  to  guarantee  press 
photographers  access  to  court 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
porting  the  news”  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

The  resolution  further  stated 
that  it  is  “the  conviction  of  the 
NPPA  that  this  right  of  free 
access  to  the  courts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reporting  the  news  by 
photography  is  inherent  in  the 
First  Amendment.” 

Following  an  attack  from  the 
floor  by  delegates  representing 
all  regions  on  “spurious  press 
credentials”  and  “illegitimate 
organizations”  which  sell  them, 
the  association  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  to  “under¬ 
take  immediate  strong  and  effec¬ 
tive  action  to  put  an  end  to  all 
illegitimate  press  credentials." 

The  NPPA  resolution  also 
called  for  “the  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  at  national,  state  and  local 
levels  to  prohibit  the  issuance 
and  distribution  of  these  so- 
called  press  cards.” 
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ary  is  being  arranged  for  1959.  • 

The  Council  of  NPPA  heard  p^y  Information 

a  recommendation  that  its  Stu-  „  i.  cu  »¥  •  J 
dent  Affiliate  program  be  com-  "olicy  Sthort-Livert 
bined  with  that  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Mu,  Honorary  Photojournalism 
Fraternity.  A  sub-committee  of 
the  Education  Committee  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibility  and  advisa¬ 
bility  of  such  action  was  author¬ 
ized  and  will  be  appointed. 

Interference  Cited 
The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  cited  typical  exam¬ 
ples  of  unwarrant^  interfer¬ 
ence  with  photographers’  “right 
to  take  pictures  in  public 
places.”  These  instances,  it  said, 

“have  ranged  all  the  way  from 
physical  assaults  by  civilians 
and  people  in  police  custody  to 
an  actual  threat  of  mortal  in¬ 
jury  at  the  point  of  a  rifle  by  a 
Navy  guard.” 

Mr.  Costa  said  “not  all  of 
these  incidents  occur  without 
producing  some  good.”  One  re¬ 
sult,  he  said,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  official  issue  of  a  new 
wallet-size  card  to  be  carried 
by  every  Military  Policeman, 
telling  him  the  limits  of  his  au¬ 
thority  regarding  the  photo-  Maryland  to  Have 
graphing  of  crash  scenes.  „  i. 

Mr.  Costa  recommended  in  his 
report,  which  was  accepted  by 
'  the  NPPA  Council,  that  NPPA 
*  “try  to  get  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  prepare  and 
1  issue  such  cards  to  all  military 
,  personnel  who  might  at  any  time  nally  was  the  estate*  of  George 
'  be  concerned  with  the  policing  Alfred  Townsend,  a  Civil 
!  oY  3-  plane  crash  or  other  scenes  correspondent  who  was  a  pi®" 
;  of  military  activity.  This  is  the  neer  in  human  interest  in  jonj- 
"  press  card  or  police  credential  nalism  from  the  battlefields,  n 
in  reverse.”  already  possesses  a  war  corre- 

No  Special  Legislation  fPondents’  memorial  arch  bear 

*  mg  names  of  war  repon*^ 

A  resolution  that  “disavows  from  Civil  War  days  back  w 
and  repudiates  any  special  legris-  Joshua. 
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Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Gazette  Telegraph  reporters 
were  given  information  from 
the  El  Paso  County  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conser\’ation 
(A SC)  office  June  5  and  were 
permitted  access  to  ASC  files. 
(E&P,  June  13,  page  65). 

The  newspaper  did  not  pay 
the  ASC  office  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Pay  for  the  information 
was  not  requested  by  John  Per¬ 
son,  El  Paso  County  ASC  office 
manager,  who  revealed  a  pay- 
as-you-go  press  release  policy 
June  3. 

The  short-lived  policy  would 
have  required  a  written  request 
for  any  kind  of  ASC  informa¬ 
tion  and  pay  in  advance  to  ffie 
office  before  release  of  the  in¬ 
formation  requested. 

Congressmen  and  USDA  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington  moved 
swiftly  to  halt  the  policy  after 
the  Gazette  Telegraph  notified 
officials  of  the  sale  for  cash  of 
public  information. 


Press  Hall  of  Fame 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Maryland’s  Governor  J.  Mil¬ 
lard  Tawes  has  announced  th® 
designation  of  Gathland  State 
Park  as  a  national  hall  of  f^ 
for  the  press.  The  park  origi- 
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\Ys  the  coolest ! 
...soft  drinks  In  cans 


Cool,  refreshing  soft  drinks  ...  so  delicious  in  cans. 
And  cans  chill  so  fast,  keep  the  flavor  fresh  and 
full  of  zip.  Cans  are  handy,  too,  and  so  compact 
to  store  in  your  refrigerator.  Best  of  all,  no  deposits, 
no  returns.  "Tin”  cans  are  actually  99  per  cent  steel- 
thin  sheets  of  steel,  coated  with  sparkling  tin. 
Bethlehem  is  supplying  a  lot  of  tinplate  these  days 
to  the  nation’s  can  manufacturers. 
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McKinnon 
Heads  New 
Arizona  Daily 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Arizona  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  (KVOA-TV,  Tuc¬ 
son),  has  been  named  publisher 
and  editor  of  a  yet  unnamed 
new  newspaper  here. 

Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc., 
said  the  firm  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Mr.  McKinnon 
as  it  formally  announced  plans 
for  the  publication  of  a  new 
Arizona  morning  newspaper. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  some  six  or  seven  months 
to  construct  the  plant  and  put 
it  into  operation. 

Mr.  McKinnon,  with  more 
than  24  years’  experience  as  a 
publisher,  is  president  of  the 
North  Shores  Publishing  Co., 
San  Diego,  majority  owner  of 
the  Coronada  Journal,  La  Jolla 
Sentinel,  Clairemont  Sentinel, 
Kearney  Mesa  Sentinel  and 
North  Shores  Sentinel.  He  is 
president  of  Alvarado  Television 
Co.,  Albuquerque.  He  founded 
the  Valley  Times  of  North 
Hollywood  in  1935  and  the  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  in  1944. 

He  is  a  part-time  consultant 
and  political  columnist  for  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
a  position  he  has  occupied  since 
1954. 

• 

Royal  Daniel  Jr. 

Buys  Ga.  Weekly 

Quitman,  Ga. 

Royal  Daniel  Jr.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  a  veteran  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  purchased  the 
Quitman  Free  Press,  a  weekly, 
from  Mrs.  Beth  Williams  Pow¬ 
ers,  editor  and  publisher,  effec¬ 
tive  August  1.  Mr.  Daniel’s  fa¬ 
ther,  Royal  Daniel,  edited  the 
Free  Press  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  new  owner  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  several  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  prior  to  1956  when  he  be¬ 
came  executive  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Bicentennial  Cele¬ 
bration. 

Resort  Area  Paper 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

The  Salisbury-Seabrook  Sun, 
a  new  weekly  newspaper,  began 
publication  Thursday,  June  25. 
Published  by  Amesbury  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  the  new  paper  will 
have  a  circulation  of  4,000  and 
will  be  distributed  to  the  resort 
areas  of  Salisbury  and  Sea- 
brook  beaches  and  towns. 


Kofman  Back 
As  Publisher 

San  Lbiandro,  Calif. 
Abraham  Kofman  has  re¬ 
turned  as  publisher  of  the  San 
Leandro  Morning  News  which 
he  created  by  merging  weekly 
newspapers  here  nearly  a  decade 
ago. 

Tom  G.  Congleton  and  Robert 
S.  Reed,  co-publishers  since  their 
purchase  of  the  News  just  three 
years  ago,  remain  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  editor  re¬ 
spectively.  Mr.  Congleton  also 
is  secretary  and  Mr.  Reed  vice- 
president  of  the  Congleton-Reed 
Company,  which  has  published 
the  paper  since  June  1,  1956. 

“Abe”  Kofman  is  president  as 
well  as  publisher.  His  son, 
Moi*ton,  was  elected  treasurer  at 
a  reorganization  meeting. 

Mr.  Kofman  said  he  will  not 
take  over  active  publishing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  until  after  the 
NEA  convention  at  Colorado 
Springs.  In  the  interim  since 
his  sale  to  the  co-publishing 
team,  Mr.  Kofman  has  been 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Surety 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  president 
of  California  Financial  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  News  has  grown  from 
9,000  to  approximately  12,000 
under  the  Congleton-Reed  man¬ 
agement. 

*  *  * 

Additional  recent  transactions 
in  the  newspaper  field: 

*  *  * 

Brownwood,  Tex. 
Forrest  Kyle  of  Bangs,  and 
publisher  of  the  Brown  County 
Gazette  since  1940,  sold  the 
weekly  to  Albert  Jackson  for 
an  estimated  $17,500.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Dublin  Progress. 

*  *  * 

Galesburg,  Ill. 
The  Galesburg  Post  and  Knox 
County  Republican  have  been 
sold  to  Alexander  Summers  of 
Mattoon  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Creighton  and  her  sons,  John 

Peter  and  James  Rolland  Creigh¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  Summers  will  be  the 
seventh  publisher  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  paper  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  since  1856 
and  will  celebrate  its  103rd 
birthday  in  Sept. 

*  *  * 

Wynne,  Ark. 
The  Star  Progress  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Wynne  Prog¬ 
ress,  has  purchased  weekly  news¬ 
papers  at  Marvell,  McCrory, 
Cotton  Plant  and  Augusta. 

Harlan  V.  Walker,  publisher 
of  the  Arkansas  Central  Leader 


at  McCrory  and  the  Cotton  Plant 
Democrat,  has  joined  A.  P.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  W.  M.  Courtney  of  the 
Wynne  Progress  in  the  Star 
Progress  Company.  The  latter 
has  taken  over  publication  of 
the  Marvell  Messenger  and 
bought  the  Augusta  Advocate. 

Mr.  Murray,  president  of  the 
Star  Progress  Company,  will  be 
business  manager  for  the  com¬ 
bined  operation.  Mr.  Courtney 
will  be  general  editor  and  Mr. 
VV’alker  will  be  in  charge  of 
production. 

A  new  pi'ess  has  been  installed 
here,  and  the  five  weekly  news¬ 
papers  will  be  printed  at  Wynne, 
along  with  the  Cross  County 
Times  of  Parkin  and  the  Earl 
Enterprise,  which  are  printed 
under  contract. 

The  Star  Progress  Company 
acquired  the  Augusta  Advocate 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Ty¬ 
son,  w’ho  have  owned  the  publi¬ 
cation  three  years.  The  Marvell 
Messenger  was  taken  over  after 
Louis  Rowan  went  to  Stamps  to 
publish  the  Southwest  .Arkansan. 

*  *  * 

Montezuma,  Iowa 
The  Montezuma  Republican 
was  bought  by  Paul  Bohs  of 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  his  son, 
George,  recent  State  University 
of  Iowa  jounialism  graduate. 

The  Republican  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sutherland  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  headed  by  David 
Sutherland  Jr.  and  his  mother. 
They  will  continue  the  firm’s 
job-printing  work. 

*  *  « 

Nyssa,  Idaho 
Ted  M.  Bammerly  of  Berry- 
ville.  Ark.,  and  Gale  Bammerly, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  have  purchased 
the  Nyssa  Gate  City  Journal 
from  Duane  Alters  and  Mrs. 
George  Whorton. 

*  *  * 

Napoleon,  Ohio 
The  Northwest  News  and  the 
Henry  County  Signal  have 
merged,  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Or- 
wig  of  the  News,  and  Nat  J. 
Belnap  and  John  Orwig  of  the 
Signal  and  Ester  C.  Cradick, 
editor  of  the  Kettering-Oakwood 
Times  all  joining  the  combina¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Delavan,  Ill. 
Kenneth  MacLeod  purchased 
the  Delavan  Times  from  Rolland 
Gray,  editor  and  publisher  since 
1957.  J.  Ross  Arnold,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  Times  from  1928  to 
1953,  is  now  employed  by  Mr. 
MacLeod  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  plant  with  Mrs.  Harold 
Larimore,  a  linotype  operator. 
*  *  * 

Cynthiana,  Ohio 
Two  Cynthiana  weeklies,  the 
Democrat  and  the  Log  Cabin, 


were  sold  to  Tommy  L.  Preston, 
editor  of  the  Carrollton  Neict- 
Democrat,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  G.  Wilson.  Mr.  Preston 
was  associated  in  the  deal  with 
father,  T.  J.  Preston,  of  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

*  «  * 

Yellville,  Art 
Jack  Tipton  sold  the  Mountait 
Echo  to  Roy  Sizemore,  a  former 
co-owner  of  the  weekly  froir 
1945  until  1955.  Mr.  Tipton 
moved  to  Manila  to  publish  the 
Manila  Sentinel,  and  his  son 
Kenneth,  who  was  associated 

with  him  in  the  Echo,  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  Leachville  Star. 

*  *  * 

SUTHERLIN,  Ore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Logan  Whifc 
have  purchased  the  Sutherlir 
Sun-Tribune  from  Mr.  and  Mr> 
Emery  Huntoon.  Mr.  White  ha- 
published  several  Oregon  i\ew5 
papers,  including  the  ToM 
Lincoln  County  Leader,  Myrth 
Point  Herald  and  Cliehaltf 

Valley  News  at  Newberg. 
m  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Gilbert  (Aria.) 
Enterprise  to  James  R.  Brook- 
of  Chicago  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  Donald  V.  Shanahan, 
publisher.  Mr.  Bi*ooks  has  beer 
manager  of  the  public  relation? 
department  of  Ekco  Product- 
company  in  Chicago.  He  is  a 
journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Shanahar 
will  join  his  father  in  the  puh 
lishing  of  the  Ocean  Counh 
Leader  at  Point  Pleasant,  Nee 
Jersey. 

The  sale  was  consummated  by 
Dean  D.  Sellers  of  Arizona 
Newspaper  Properties. 

*  *  * 

Anaheim,  Calif 
Bert  J.  Abraham,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bellflower  Herald-Enttr- 
prise,  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Anaheim  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Massapequa,  N.  I 
Phares  Publishing  Co.  pur¬ 
chased  the  Wantagh  Citizen,  a 
five-year-old  weekly,  from  the 
Wantagh  Citizen  Publishing  Co 
George  Romano  of  New  York 
was  the  broker. 

Glen  Phares,  president  of  the 
company,  was  formerly  associate 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Now 
Side  Newspapers,  editor  of  tw 
East  Orange  (N.  J.)  Beeon 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  News. 

*  *  * 

RuBiDOUX,  Calif 
W.  R.  Newberry  Jr.,  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  purchased  the  »'r- 
erside  County  Record  f^® 
Charles  and  Sandra  Scott.  Nor¬ 
man  H.  Parks,  broker,  handW 
the  transaction. 

Mr.  Scott,  a  former  depW 
sheriff,  has  gone  back  into  pol> 
work. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  A  STEREOTYPE 


Although  traffic  safety  is  still  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  editorial 
comment,  more  and  more  columns  these  days  carry  this  kind  of 
preface: 

"Now  that  the  vacation  season  is  here,  the  Summer  air  is  being 
crammed  again  with  admonitions  to  drive  carefully  ..." 

The  piece  then  unwinds  to  the  cynical  conclusion  that  warnings  to 
drivers  are  no  longer  effective.  ("Look  at  the  accident  record. 

Doesn't  it  prove  the  futility  of  sloganeering?") 

Anyone  who  knows  the  problems  of  an  editorial  writer  can  appreciate 
his  position.  Traffic  safety  editorials  are  tough  to  compose.  The 
subject  itself  has  become  an  editorial  page  stereotype.  Fresh 
approaches  to  the  safety  problem — and  fresh  prose  to  describe  these 
approaches — are  almost  equally  hard  to  come  by. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  the  need  to  tell  drivers  to  be  careful  is 
still  here.  We  believe  these  well-worn  words  will  be  effective  so 
long  as  reasonable  people  can  read. 

Of  course  there  is  a  need  for  safer  streets  and  highways  and  cars, 
and  for  tighter  traffic  laws  and  law  enforcement.  But  the  final 
solution  to  traffic  accidents  is  up  to  your  readers:  the  drivers  and  the 
pedestrians . 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  -  Hartford,  Connecticut 


advertisement 
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NEW  ICMA  PRESIDENT 


Colvey  Says  Pricing 
CMs’  No.  1  Problem 


Nbhv  Orleans,  La. 
Adequate  pricing  and  subse- 


executives  are  convinced  that, 
though  television  will  continue 


quent  sales  resistance  due  to  to  take  a  good  share  in  the  en-  gathered  ic 
higher  prices  will  be  the  No.  1  tertainment  field,  for  news  —  convention. 


O’Donnell,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Midwest;  Cyrus  H.  Favor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  New  York; 
and  James  R.  Darke,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  at- 
large. 

The  association  will  meet  in 
Montreal  next  year;  in  New 
York  City  in  1961  and  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  in  1962. 

More  than  600  delegates 
gathered  for  the  60th  annual 


circulation  problem  facing  U.  S.  its  interpretation,  for  opinion, 
and  Canadian  newspapers  in  the  for  solid  information,  for  guid- 
months  ahead,  says  Lou  T.  Col-  ance,  the  public  will  always  turn 
vey,  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette,  to  the  newspaper.” 
newly-elMted  president  of  the  As  ICMA  begins  its  61st  year 
International  Circulation  Man-  of  service  to  the  newspaper  in- 
agers  Association.  dustrv.  Mr,  Colvev  believes  the 


Room  for  Higher  Prices 

In  round  table  discussions, 
delegates  were  told  by  Stewart 


jwly-elected  president  of  the  As  ICMA  begins  its  61st  year  Woods  of  the  Toronto  Star,  that 
iternational  Circulation  Man-  of  service  to  the  newspaper  in-  there  is  still  a  lot  of  room  for 
?ers  Association.  dustry,  Mr,  Colvey  believes  the  increased  prices  for  newspapers. 

Mr.  Colvey,  a  veteran  ICMA  association’s  objectives  remain  R®  said  that  even  though  the 


member  and  past  president  of  basically  the  same,  namely: 
the  Canadian  Circulation  Man-  ..^o  serve  publishers  by  si 
agers  Association,  advanced  to  •  „ 


Lou  T.  Colvey 


basically  the  same,  namely :  Star’s  circulation  fell  off  25  per- 

“To  serve  publishers  by  show-  Cathcart,  executive  vicepresi 

ing  the  way  to  more  efficient  its  newspaper  from  5  to  10  j^is  Week,  was  givrai 


10  cents  may  not  be  the  limit.  The  luncheon  was  held  for  cir- 
“The  first  day  of  our  in-  culation  managers  of  newspa 
crease,”  Mr.  Woods  said,  “the  pers  which  distribute  the  Sm 


the  ICMA  presidency  here  at  economical  sales  and  dis-  months  ago  “we  would  tray  in  recognition  of  25 

the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the  ^utTon  7  newspapers"  and  Jo  it  again.”  He  indicated  that  years  of  service.  ^ 
association,  succeeding  James  M.  ^ater  circulation  and  nrofits.  ‘^^"ts  may  not  be  the  limit.  The  luncheon  was  held  for  cir- 
Rankin  of  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  ^  “The  first  day  of  our  in-  culation  managers  of  newspa- 

Capital  and  State  Journal.  o  Ind^  more  crease,”  Mr.  Woods  said,  “the  pers  which  distribute  the  Sm 

Concerns  AU  Grculators  d^p^ndable  delivery  and  to  hold  avalanche  started.  We  were  the  day  magazine.  W.  Parte 

them  aeainst  the  increasing  paper  in  town  to  raise  our  Rankin,  vicepresident  of  Thi* 

“The  problem  of  price  is  one  *  price  to  10  cents,  having  raised  Week,  and  Elmer  Schroedcr. 

that  concerns  circulators  every-  *  '  "  .  ^  *  ’  ,  from  3c  to  5c  in  1952.  In  April,  vicepresident  of  the  Milumkii 

where,”  said  Mr.  Colvey.  “De-  serve  its  members  through  1957^  the  price  of  home  delivery  Journal,  made  the  presentatkm. 

spite  lowered  operating  profits,  expanded  research  and  the  mu-  boosted  from  30c  to  35c  and  The  chairman  of  the  Freedoir. 
publishers  have  shown  commend-  exchange  of  ideas  to  bring  December,  1957  from  35c  to  of  Information  committee  of  the 
able  restraint  and  reluctance  to  gi’eater  know-how  and  strength  55(,  National  Association  of  Broad- 

call  upon  the  reader  to  pay  more  c„  1  n  casters  told  circulation  manag- 

of  the  freight.  But,  mounting  “To  cooperate  and  work  close-  Some  Loss  Recovered  gtujy  tjjg  Crusade  for 

costs  and  continued  inflationary  ly  with  other  newspaper  groups  “Other  papers  soon  joined  the  Freedom  program  before  offer- 
pressures  will  make  it  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  in-  trend.  The  Star  had  the  heaviest  inp  their  support, 

for  more  and  more  newspapers  dustry  at  large.”  circulation  and  also  the  heaviest  The  speaker,  Robert  D.  Swoey 


c.  National  Association  of  Broad- 

casters  told  circulation  manag- 
Some  Loss  Recovered  to  gt^jy  Crusade  for 

“Other  papers  soon  joined  the  Freedom  program  before  offer- 


to  examine  their  rate  structures  Lou  Colvey  was  born  in  North  percent 


circulation  and  also  the  heaviest  The  speaker,  Robert  D.  Sweaey 


Circulation  ^f  WDSU,  New  Orleans,  said: 


with  a  view  to  deriving  more  Sydney,  N.  S.,  where  he  attended  dropped  about  25  percent  with-  “Do  whatever  you  can  to  snp- 

revenue  from  circulation.”  grade  school  and  was  a  news-  in  two  weeks  after  the  raise,  port  and  promote  Radio  Fw 

He  pointed  out  that  nearly  paperboy.  After  completing  his  That  was  80.000  to  90,000  in  Europe  and,  more  specificaliy. 


half  of  the  nation’s  daily  news-  college  education  in  Quebec,  he  circulation  out  the  window.” 


the  Crusade  for  Freedom.  But 


papers  have  departed  from  the  taught  school  for  five  years  in  Mr.  Woods  said  the  Star  has  first,  make  your  own  inquire 
old  established  price  of  5  cents.  Montreal.  He  started  in  news-  recovered  about  6  percent  of  its  into  the  goals  of  the 
Many  are  already  10  cents.  “The  paper  circulation  as  a  solicitor  circulation  loss  to  date  “but  it  Mr.  Swezey  was  introducwbF 
trend  will  continue,”  he  added,  with  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  is  still  down  19  percent  from  Miss  Carol  Arnold  of  New  Yort 
“Publishers  and  circulation  man-  in  1935.  A  year  later,  he  trans-  that  of  early  December,  1957.”  special  projects  chairman  for 
agei”,  will  have  to  ask  them-  ferred  to  the  Montreal  Gazette,  Roy  1.  Newborn  of  the  New  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 


Roy  1.  Newborn  of  the  New  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 


selves,  not  so  much,  should  prices  serving  in  various  capacities  un-  York  Post  said  the  Post  lost  18  Miss  Arnold  presented  a  «r- 
be  raised  —  but  how  much  and  til  his  appointment  as  CM  in  to  20  percent  of  its  circulation  tificate  of  thanks  to  James 
when  —  in  the  light  of  their  1940.  when  it  boosted  its  price  from  Rankin,  Topeka,  outgoing  prB>' 

particular  needs  and  local  con-  n  5  to  10  cents.  dent  of  the  circulation  man»g 

ditions.”  Other  Officers  ers’  organization.  Sh^aidnJ 

Mr.  Colvey  hastened  to  add.  Other  officers  elected  to  the  our  pocket  now  and  we’re  satis-  P^P®*"  ^  ^ 


Other  Officers 


5  to  10  cents. 


dent  of  the  circulation  man»g- 


Mr.  Colvey  hastened  to  add.  Other  officers  elected  to  the  our  pocket  now  and  we’re  satis 
however,  that  circulation  man-  1959-60  term  were:  fied  to  stay  where  we  are,”  h< 

agers  generally  are  optimistic  T.  Earl  Roberts,  Norfolk  declared. 

about  the  future  growth  of  cir-  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot  and  Ray  Rest  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
culation.  Ledaer-Star.  first  vicenresident.  Rinde  the  nrice  raise  nat 


“But  the  dollar  looks  good  in  organization.  Sh^aid  n^ 
our  pocket  now  and  we’re  satis-  earners  had  been  heg 

fied  to  stav  where  we  are  ”  he  pushing  the  current  ftM 
SareH  ^  ’  drive  past  the  $500,000 


Virginian 


Ray  Rest  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  *-11  1 

de  said  the  price  raise  pat-  Flke  Buys 

a  in  Toledo  has  been  from  Oldest  Calif.  Daily 
ee  cents,  to  five  cents,  to  seven  Wilmington,  Ctlif 

I  then  to  10  cents.  Edward  L.  Fike,  publisher  d 

I’ve  noticed  that  regardless  newspapers  in  three  Montana 


Bright  Outlook  Ahead 

“Considering  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  at  a  record 
rate,  that  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  continue  each  year  to  grad¬ 
uate  increasing  numbers  of  po- 


Ledger-Star,  first  vicepresident.  Blade  said  the  price  raise  pat- 
Dar  M.  Sims,  Columbus  tern  in  Toledo  has  been  from 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  second  vice-  three  cents,  to  five  cents,  to  seven 


president. 

Stowell 


Abbott, 


and  then  to  10  cents. 


(Idaho)  Statesman,  third  vice-  of  whether  we  went  up  on  prices  towns,  has  purchased  the 
president.  or  not  it’s  a  losing  battle  against  mingion  Daily  Press-Josr^ 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  of  the  good  small  town  papers  in  our  oldest  California  daily,  fr®® 


tential  readers,  that  all  economic  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora-  circulation  area,”  he  said.  William  J.  Anderson, 

signs  indicate  prosperity  ahead,  tion,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  treasurer  for  “When  the  price  of  the  metro-  Mr.  Fike  is  a  graduate 

s  22nd  term.  politan  paper  goes  up  it  becomes  Duke  University,  North  CaW- 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas,  Tex.,  sec-  a  luxury  item  in  those  places.”  jjna,  a  veteran  of  Navy  serviff 


signs  indicate  prosperity  ahead,  tion,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  treasurer  for 
circulators  envisioned  an  in-  his  22nd  term, 
creasing  volume  of  newspaper  Jack  Estes,  Dallas,  Tex.,  sec- 
sales,”  he  said.  retarv-manaver. 


lina,  a  veteran  of  Navy  servi 
in  the  Pacific  and  former 
emment  official.  He  owns 


sales,  ne  said.  retary-manager.  in  the  Pacific  and  former 

“This  despite  the  higher  prices  Four  new  members  of  the  ‘  ^  emment  official.  He  owns  w' 

in  prospect  and  the  strong  com-  board  of  directors  are:  R.  Earle  At  a  luncheon  executives  of  Lewistown  Daily  News,  Gle^"^^ 
petition  for  the  reader’s  leisure  Gregory,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  This  Week  magazine  honored  a  Daily  Ranger  and  Argus 
time  and  attention.  Circulation  News,  Mid-Atlantic;  J.  Robert  member  of  their  own  staff.  Tom  in  Montana. 
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Silver  Tray  Given  emment  official.  He"  0^^^ 

At  a  luncheon  executives  of  Lewistown  Daily  News, 

This  Week  magazine  honored  a  Daily  Ranger  and  Argus  Foi'd* 


Settlement 
Near  End  of 
Libel  Trial 


in  which  the  “Top  Ten”  news  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  Charles-  publish  the  name  of  the  rape 
stories  of  the  year  were  dis-  ton  radio  station  WKAZ  and  victim  in  the  Tallahassee  case, 
cussed.  the  Associated  Press  for  a  story  He  branded  as  “a  total  untruth” 

Mr.  Jarrell’s  attorney  said  the  printed  and  broadcast  June  2.  the  statement  by  Jack  V.  Fox  in 


iear  li.na  oi  newspaper  account  erroneously  •  a  bylined  story  to  E&P,  June  20, 

identified  the  plaintiff  as  having  Post  Didn’t  Print  pa&c  14,  that  Ted  Posten,  Negro 

.ibel  Trial  VicUm’,  Name 

misconduct  in  office.  James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of  cognizant  of  the  Florida  law 

Eugene,  Ore.  Mr.  Jarrell  has  filed  separate  the  New  York  Post,  said  this  and  we  had  no  intention  of  dis- 

A  $160  000  libel  suit  by  a  $100,000  suits  against  the  week  that  his  newspaper  did  not  obeying  it,”  Mr.  Wechsler  said. 


Eugene  attorney,  William  Huey, _ 

sgainst  the  Oregonian  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Portland  ended 
here  suddenly  June  16  with  an 
out-of-court  settlement,  minutes 
after  final  arguments  had  begun  1 
in  the  trial. 

Mr.  Huey  had  sought  $100,000 
punitive  damage  and  $50,000 
general  damages  from  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  claiming  he  was  libeled 
in  the  newspaper’s  account  of  ! 
remarks  made  by  a  former  Lane 
County  District  Attorney,  Eu¬ 
gene  Venn,  during  a  19M  pub¬ 
lic  forum  here.  The  forum  con¬ 
cerned  a  controversy  over  the 
administration  of  justice. 

One  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
told  reporters  the  amount  of  set¬ 
tlement  was  $7,500.  Other  attor¬ 
neys  would  not  comment. 

Judge  Philip  K.  Hammond, 
after  testimony  was  concluded 
and  before  the  settlement  was 
announced,  said  he  would  rule 
out  any  award  for  punitive 
damages  because  evidence  indi¬ 
cated  no  malice  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  part. 

i  Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Huey 
was  awarded  $1  damages  by  a 
jury  in  a  slander  trial  against 
Mr.  Venn  for  remarks  made. 

*  «  * 

$1,300,000  Claimed 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  libel  suit  for  $1,500,000 
against  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  has  been  filed  by  John  i 
Milton  Addison,  a  uranium  pro¬ 
moter  under  indictment  for  an  I 
I  alleged  million-dollar  swindle.  | 

:  He  claimed  a  story  implied  he  ' 

'  ^  fleeing  from  the  law.  j 
Addison  also  said  The  News’  , 
story  “impaired  the  possibility  j 
of  (Addison’s)  obtaining  money  | 
in  the  future.”  I 

Addison  also  sued  two  Austin 

i  dentists  for  $200,000  each.  It  | 
was  their  information  which  led  i 
to  the  indictments.  Addison 
charged  that  they  “entered  into 
I  a  conspiracy  to  blacken  and  de- 
f^e  the  character  and  reputa- 
'  tion  of  the  complainant.” 

i  *  *  * 

^  Ex-Judge  Files  Suits 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
f  J."'  (Bus)  Jarrell,  former 
»■  ^oawha  County  Justice  of  the 
f  *^eace  has  filed  suit  for  $100,000 
f.  ^inst  Newspaper  Agency 
K  and  the  Daily  Gazette  Co. 

,  ^^**cil  said  the  suit  was 
r  on  an  article  in  the  Dec. 

'  1958,  Sunday  Gazette-Mail 
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PERFECTION  e 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 
FOR  TELETYPESETTIHG 


Here  it  the  tape,  developed  through  years  of  scientific 
research,  that  meets  the  need  for  dependable,  uniform 
performance  under  the  exacting  conditions  of  modern 
communications  systems.  It  is  used  by  leaders  of  industry  and 
business  throughout  the  world  because  there  is  none  better. 


Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  samples 


The  dependable  quality 
and  performance  of 
Perfection  merits  your 
Confidence.  Constant 
Scientific  Laboratory 
Control  mokes  for  Top 
Performance,  always. 


We  ore  proud  of  tho  Confidonco  domomtratod 
by  Hio  CKCOptonco  of  PorfocMon  Products  amotis 
our  many  custouiois  throughout  tho  world. 


MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  15  PENNSYLVANIA 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CUVIIANO  •  DALLAS 
KANSAS  CITY  o  LOS  ANGILIS  •  NIW  fNCLANO 
NIW  TOUR  •  SVRACUSC 
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Judge’s  Libel 
Action  Lacks 
Legal  Base 

Wichita,  Kans. 

A  $1,000,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Wichita  Beacon  has  been 
found  to  have  no  grounds  by 
the  Kansas  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the 
state’s  highest  court  held  that 
articles  implicating  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  John  N.  Stice 
were  “qualifiedly  privileged.” 

Articles  in  the  Beacon  ran 
in  January  and  February,  1957, 
following  police  investigation  of 
a  so-call^  “burglary  ring.” 
Judge  Stice,  elected  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1956,  to  the  Common  Pleas 
bench,  was  implicated  as  a 
“finger  man”  for  the  burglary 
ring. 

Last  month  Judge  Stice  was 
disbarred.  He  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  from  office  on  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Court  pending  final 
determination  of  an  action  to 
oust  him. 

The  high  court’s  decision  af- 
fii-med  an  earlier  one  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  E.  E.  Sattgast 
who  held  that  Judge  Stice’s 
libel  suit  failed  to  state  a  cause 
of  action. 

The  Beacon  had  “qualified 
privilege”  because  articles  con¬ 
cerning  him  were  current  news 
of  police  investigations  into  law 
violations,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  said. 

“This  is  true,”  the  opinion 
stated,  “even  though  they  (the 
articles)  reflected  upon  the 
plaintiff  and  tended  to  bring 
him  into  public  disgrace.” 

The  Supreme  Court  noted: 
“There  are  no  factual  allega¬ 
tions  of  actual  malice  or  evil¬ 
mindedness  (on  the  part  of  the 
Beacon)  with  intention  to  harm.” 
• 

Newspaper  Wins 
Vaccination  Law 

Cleveland 

The  Ohio  Legislature  has 
passed  a  compulsory  vaccination 
bill,  and  a  Cleveland  Press  re¬ 
porter,  Don  Dunham,  medical 
writer,  led  the  fight  for  the  legis¬ 
lation.  He  and  City  Editor  Louis 
Clifford  and  Editor  Louis  B. 
Seltzer  met  with  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  de¬ 
cided  to  press  for  the  law  two 
years  ago,  since  the  apathy  of 
the  public  had  to  be  overcome. 
Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  signed 
the  measure  which  requires  that 
all  Ohio  school  children  be  vac¬ 
cinated  against  polio  and  four 
other  diseases. 


Rockford  Papers 
File  Libel  Motion 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Rockford  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  has  filed  a  motion 
to  strike  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  libel  suits  instituted  by  Mil- 
ton  A.  Lundstrom,  former  Rock¬ 
ford  mayor. 

The  newspaper  action  was  in 
reference  to  a  $400,000  suit 
filed  by  Mr.  Lundstrom  in  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  here  last  April  16. 
Earlier,  Mr.  Lundstrom  filed  a 
$600,000  libel  suit  in  Federal 
Court.  The  latter  was  subse¬ 
quently  dismissed  by  Federal 
Judge  J.  Samp  Perry,  who  ruled 
his  court  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Lundstrom  has  asked  that 
his  April  16  suit  be  consolidated 
with  another  $600,000  action 
filed  earlier  in  Circuit  Court. 
Both  suits  deal  with  news  stories 
published  in  the  Star  Jan.  23 
and  Jan.  25,  1958,  concerning 
a  liquor  license  transfer  in  the 
last  month  of  Lundstrom’s  ad¬ 
ministration. 

• 

Texans  Set  for  80th 
Annual  Convention 

Austin,  Tex. 

Tom  Whitehead  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Brenham  Daily  Banner- 
Press  and  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  for  the  Texas 
Press  Association’s  80th  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  has  announced 
plans  for  one  of  the  most  color¬ 
ful  meetings  in  TPA’s  history 
set  for  June  25-27  in  the  border 
city  of  Brownsville. 

Brownsville  is  located  at  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  nation 
and  is  just  across  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  Mexico.  A 
Latin-American  flavor  will  pre¬ 
vail  at  the  meeting,  with  trips 
across  the  border,  boating  on  the 
coast  and  special  Rio  Grande 
Valley  menus  on  the  agenda. 

Heading  the  list  of  speakers 
will  be  Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradi, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Studies  at  Bradley 
University  in  Peoria,  Ill. 

• 

4-A’8  ’59  Roster 
Lists  339  Agencies 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  just 
issued  its  1959  “Roster  and  Or¬ 
ganization.”  Compiled  as  of  May 
31,  the  new  Roster  lists  339  4-A 
member  agencies,  six  more  than 
last  year.  4-A  estimates  that  its 
members  place  almost  exactly 
three-fourths  of  all  U.  S.  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

The  339  member  agencies 
operate  693  offices,  an  increase 
of  18  since  last  year,  in  104  U.  S. 
cities  and  in  49  cities  outside 
the  U.  S. 
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m  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  The  Egregious  As 

I  As  as  a  preposition  is  unnecessary  after  such  words 
I  as  named,  appointed,  elected:  “He  was  appointed  as 
I  vicar”  may  as  well  be  “He  was  appointed  vicar.” 

B  The  pairs  as  ...  as  and  not  so  ...  as  may  give 
I  difficulty.  “He  likes  to  be  known  as  a  philosopher  as 
I  much  as  a  theologian”  lacks  an  essential  as.  With  the 
g  construction  filled  out,  it  should  be  “He  likes  to  be  known 
1  os  a  philosopher  as  much  os  os  a  theologian.”  The  third 

I  os  is  an  adverb  required  to  complete  the  comparison  as 

g  much  as;  the  fourth  is  a  preposition  that  is  required 
g  with  theologian  just  as  the  first  cus  is  needed  with 

B  philosopher.  As  revised,  of  course,  this  sentence  is  im- 

g  possible;  it  might  be  called  half-os’d  despite  is  abun- 
g  dance  of  oses.  The  only  cure  here  is  recasting:  “He  likes 
g  to  be  known  equally  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  theologian.” 
j  “The  critic  said  the  play  was  as  good  or  better  than 
g  last  season’s  hits.”  Another  omitted  as,  but  this  one 

B  can  be  slipped  in  without  trouble:  as  good  as  or  better 

■  than. 

g  The  idea  that  so  is  required  after  not,  rather  than  as 
g  (“The  moon  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  last  night”)  has 
g  no  grammatical  basis.  The  sentence  as  quoted  is  correct, 
S  but  so  is  not  as  large  as,  and  indeed  this  is  the  more 

1  natural  way  to  say  it.  Imaginary  distinctions  like  this, 

g  which  afford  the  occasion  for  intellectual  snobbery,  are 
g  what  keep  the  purists  happy. 

g  As  in  the  sense  of  since  or  because  (casual  a.s)  is 
g  avoided  in  careful  writing;  partly,  perhaps,  because 

g  sometimes  it  may  be  confused  with  as  in  the  sense  of 

I  during  the  time  that,  but  mostly  because  it  grates  on 

1  the  finicky  ear.  And  the  reason  it  grates  on  the  finicky 

g  ear  may  well  be  that  it  is  confusing. 

E  “As  the  door  was  opened,  he  turned  and  walked  away” 
g  is  ambiguous,  for  as  may  be  understood  as  either  at 

1  the  same  time  or  because.  Even  when  there  is  no  real 

g  ambiguity,  as  for  because  is  objectionable  because  it 

1  creates  a  momentary  puzzle  for  the  reader, 
g  “Porter’s  design  is  called  the  Revised  Springfield,  as 
m  he  made  it  while  living  in  Springfield,  Mass.,”  is  im- 

1  proved  by  exchanging  as  for  because,  and  perhaps  even 
g  more  by  removing  the  comma. 

g  Much  hinges  on  the  choice  between  as  and  for  in  cer- 
g  tain  attributive  constructions.  To  say  that  a  man  was 

g  criticized  for  committing  perjury  is  to  imply  that  the 

g  perjury  was  committed,  and  to  align  the  writer  with  the 

g  critic.  To  say  a  man  was  criticized  as  committing  perjury, 

g  on  the  other  hand,  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  critic. 

I  Doubled  Titles 


1  It  is  objectionable  to  double  titles.  This  is  good  prac- 
g  tice  in  Gennany  (Herr  Dr.  Kurt  TFem,  the  equivalent 
g  of  Mr.  Dr.  Kurt  IFeis.s)  and  even  in  England  (General 
g  Sir  Hugh  Borrow)  but  not  in  America.  Doubling  usually 
g  occurs  in  such  instances  as  Superintendent  of  School  Dr. 
g  Gerald  Pedant,  City  Librarian  Miss  Tillie  Bookworm, 
g  Councilwoman  Mrs.  Edna  Gleason.  If  both  designations 
H  are  desirable,  clumsiness  may  be  avoided  by  writing  Pf- 
g  Gerald  Pedant,  superintendent  of  schools;  Miss  Tilhe 
g  Bookworm,  city  librarian.  Otherwise,  simply  Superintend- 
g  ent  of  Schools  Gerald  Pedant  (dropping  Dr.)  and  Cil^ 
B  Librarian  Tillie  Bookworm  (dropping  Miss).  Doubled 
g  titles  are  doubly  objectionable  when  there  is  more  than 
g  one  mention  of  the  name,  for  the  office  can  be  given 
g  the  first  time,  and  subsequent  mentions  can  take  care 
g  of  the  Dr.,  Miss,  Mrs.,  or  whatever. 
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STRIKE! 

A  Sensible  Approach  to  the  Strike  Problem 
for  Labor,  Management  and  the  Public: 


Many  strikes  are  just.  But  too  many  are  unjust  and  dan-  seating  the  public.  This  committee  would  be  charged  with  the 

gerous  to  the  worker,  his  employer  and  the  public.  The  proper  conduct  of  the  strike  vote, 

worker  may  lose  his  job,  income,  home,  car  or  even  his  life. 


The  employer  can  lose  his  business.  The  public,  though  an 
innocent  bystander,  can  suffer  through  the  loss  of  essential 
services.  To  protect  all  parties,  a  law  providing  for  a  POSTAL 
STRIKE  BALLOT  should  be  passed  by  Congress.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
following  sensible  procedures  in  labor-management  contract 
negotiations. 


SENSIBLE  BALLOTS:  If  enacted  into  law,  legislation 
would  provide  that  the  vote  be  a  referendum  postal  ballot. 
The  ballots  with  a  summary  of  all  the  issues  would  be  mailed 
to  the  homes  of  all  the  workers  involved  via  first  class  certi¬ 
fied  mail.  These  ballots  would  be  returned  in  a  sealed  and 
unidentifiable  blank  envelope  to  a  designated  post  ofSce  box 
accessible  only  to  the  election  committee  as  a  body,  who  would 
count  the  vote  and  make  known  the  results,  thus  eliminating 
any  chance  of  reprisal  from  either  the  union  or  the  employer. 


SENSIBLE  NEGOTIATION:  Intelligent  legislation  would 
provide  that  no  strike  vote  shall  be  taken  in  advance  of  nego¬ 
tiation  between  labor  and  management— and  then  only  after 
a  30-day  period  of  sincere  collective  bargaining  has  taken 
place.  In  case  of  a  deadlock  in  negotiations,  there  should  be 
an  explanatory  period  of  15  days  during  which  the  labor  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  employer  can  explain  their  positions  to  the 
workers  and  the  public.  After  this  15-day  period,  the  union 
would  then  be  permitted  to  take  a  strike  vote  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  This  vote  would  be  conducted  by  an  election  committee 
consisting  of  three  members;  one  representing  the  labor 
organization,  one  representing  the  employer  and  one  repre- 


SENSIBLE  VOTING:  This  type  of  legislation  obviously 
allows  every  employee  to  study  both  sides  of  the  issue  before 
committing  himself.  It  allows  him  to  discuss  the  issues  with 
his  fellow  employees.  Most  important,  the  worker  can  consult 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home  for 
immeasurable  help  in  coming  to  a  sound  decision  before  ex¬ 
ecuting  his  ballot  one  way  or  the  other.  This  procedure  assures 
a  dependable,  secret  ballot— by  giving  protection  to  the  worker, 
his  employer  and  the  public. 


EXERCISE  YOUR  RIGHT  TO  ASK 
FOR  SENSIBLE  LEGISLATION! 


QoHcyi£Mman: 

9  wufe  paMac^ 

Po^ial  MiMke  /laUoi  UcfidcdioK. 


Take  your  pen  in  hand  now,  sign 
your  name  and  mail  coupon  to  your 
Congressman  today  demanding 
enactment  of  POSTAL  STRIKE 
BALLOT  LEGISLATION.  Write 

Honorable  Ci.-c'Si.n) 

^  House  OflSce  Building 

Washington,  D.  C.  (  ^ 


(signed). 


Address. 
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PROMOTION 


‘Living  Textbook’ 
Project  Fired  Up 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  major  pnoject  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Pi-omotion  As¬ 
sociation  this  year  will  be  to 
explore  ways  to  get  the  daily 
newspaper  used  as  a  living  text¬ 
book  in  more  classrooms. 

Howard  S.  Wilcox,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
president,  said  he  will  shortly 
enlarge  NNPA’s  public  relations 
committee,  which  has  the  proj¬ 
ect  as  one  of  its  responsibilities, 
to  enable  it  to  work  more  effec¬ 
tively  on  this  project. 

NNPA’s  first  effort  in  this 
direction,  he  suggested,  would 
be  to  see  how  it  can  cooperate 
with  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  in  its 
program  of  seminars  for  teacher 
training  in  newspaper  use.  This 
program  is  already  under  way. 

At  NNPA’s  recent  Miami 
convention,  concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  promotion  man¬ 
agers  over  recent  suiweys  which 
show  that  television  appears  to 
be  gaining  among  young  people 
as  a  “primary”  source  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

These  promotion  managers 
felt  that  NNPA  should  offer 
ICMA  every  cooperation  in  its 
teacher  seminar  program.  But 


they  felt  also  that  the  need  for 
action  in  this  field  is  so  urgent 
and  so  great  that  a  supple- 
mentaiy  program  of  another 
kind  might  be  drawn  up  by 
NNPA.  Such  a  program,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  used  by  news¬ 
papers  that  felt  they  could  not 
take  on  the  ICMA  project. 

Mr.  Wilcox  appears  to  share 
the  concern  that  heroic  efforts 
must  be  made  in  this  field  of  ex¬ 
posing  young  people  to  the  daily 
newspaper  habit  all  over  the 
country. 

At  NNPA’s  Miami  meeting, 
many  piiomotion  managers  felt 
that  classroom  exposure  to  the 


daily  newspaper  is  even  more 
important  at  this  time  than  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  direction  of  recruit¬ 
ment  of  young  talent  for  news¬ 
paper  jobs. 

It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Wilcox’s 
thinking,  however,  that  NNPA 
could  work  effectively  in  both 
areas  at  the  same  time. 

«  ♦  * 

Home  Buyers’  School 

Success  of  its  first  “School  for 
Home  Buyers”  is  reported  by 
Thornton  Tice,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  iJoanofce  (Va.)  Times 
and  World-News. 

The  school  was  conducted  as 
a  public  service  by  the  Times 
and  World-News  and  the  Roan¬ 
oke  Valley  Home  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  drew  231  “pupils”  to 
four  night  sessions  to  hear  12 
local  “specialists”  in  various 
home  fields  and  four  “expei-ts,” 
who  came  from  outside  the  local 
area. 

Subjects  covered  included  de- 
sigrn  and  location;  lot  and  neigh¬ 


SHIP  AHOY! — Trying  out  the  American  Export  Lines'  new  single  ticket 
direct  service  to  Paris,  this  group  of  editors  and  their  wives  enjoyed 
trip  aboard  the  Constitution  and  spent  a  week  in  Paris  and  six  more 
days  sampling  tourist  facilities  in  southern  France  and  Switzerland. 
Left  to  right:  Rear — Sam  Lucchese,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers;  Capt. 
Howard  Lewis,  USN,  retired;  Hal  Boyle,  AP;  William  Truax,  Dallas  News; 
Darsie  L.  Darsie,  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express;  Richard  Hemp,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Peter  Greenough,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  E.  Miles 
Wilson,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  John  G.  Trezevant,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Mrs.  Hemp,  Mrs.  Boyle,  Walter  Hamshar,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune;  Maris  V.  Lewis,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Graham,  American  Export  Lines. 

Foreground:  Mrs.  Lucchese,  James  L.  Kilgallen,  DPI;  Mrs.  Kilgallen, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Darsie,  Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  Truax,  Mrs.  Greenough, 
Mrs.  Trezevant,  Angela  Burke,  Toronto  Star;  Mrs.  Hamshar.  Not  in 
picture:  Lucia  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


borhood;  layout;  landscaping; 
construction ;  wiring,  heating, 
air  conditioning;  interior  decor¬ 
ating;  financing,  etc. 

“There  was  no  charge  for  ad¬ 
mission,”  Mr.  Tice  reports,  “bat 
we  made  readers  write  in  for 
tickets  since  space  was  limited 
and  we  wanted  a  quality  audi¬ 
ence  to  whom  we  could  direct 
our  efforts  toward  upgrading  the 
home  buyers’  market  locally. 

“A  refreshment  break  each 
evening  brought  a  relaxed  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  the  question-and- 
answer  sessions  were  of  the 
rapid-fire  type,  hard  to  shut  off. 

“Interest  was  keen  througdi- 
out  the  course,  and  we  plan  a 
repeat  early  next  year.” 

*  «  * 

Newspaper’s  Story 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Prm 
has  just  issued  a  new  booklet 
telling  “the  story  of”  the  Press 
of  which  Ed  Kasun,  general 
promotion  manager,  is  proud, 
and  justifiably  so. 

This  attractive  52-page, 
pocket-size  booklet  tells  the  story 
of  the  Press  from  its  beginnings, 
and  then  takes  the  reader  on  a 
tour  of  the  plant.  It  is  used  as 
a  souvenir  booklet  for  plant 
visitors. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  book¬ 
let,  printed  in  pleasing  color, 
was  produced  by  the  Press’  own 
multigraph  department.  Its  final 
chapter,  “Your  newspaper  is 
many  things,”  would  make  a 
fine  in-paper  promotion,  and  we 
suspect  that  if  it  hasn’t  yet  been 
used  for  this,  it  will  be. 


were  winners  of  the  first  quar-  service  to  journalism”  high- 
terly  awards  of  the  Press  Club  lighted  the  recent  dinner  meet- 
of  Dallas  Foundation.  ing  of  the  “63”  Association  at 

Oliver  Hailey  and  Harry  Me-  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New 
Connick  of  the  Dallas  Morning  York. 

News  each  received  $50  for  news  Mr.  Tastrom,  who  is  director 
stories,  Blackie  Sherrod,  execu-  of  information  for  the  New  York 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Dallas  Shipping  Board,  was  formerly 
Times  Herald,  won  $50  for  a  associated  with  the  New  York 
column,  and  Paul  Rosenfield  of  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  “63” 
the  Times  Herald  took  $25  for  Association  is  comprised  of  for- 
a  series  on  juveniles.  Dirck  Hal-  mer  editorial  employees  of  the 
stead.  Times  Herald  photogra-  Journal  when  it  was  in  the  old 
pher,  received  $50  for  his  pic-  “World”  building  at  63  Park 
ture  of  Venus  and  the  moon.  Row. 


PRESS  AWARDS 


Bar’s  First 
Award  Given 
To  Ken  Toler 


WRITING,  PIC  PRIZES 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Antonio  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  gav^  awards:  to  Bill 
Freeman,  San  Antonio  News, 
for  best  news  and  best  feature 
stories;  to  Express  Sports  Edi- 

his  interview  with  a  CHRISTIAIN  aTAT10^  S' c£rS  W. ‘Sirrand 

bank  robber.^  ^  ^  William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and  Doris  Wright,  for  their  editorial 

‘rHFiTM  publisher  of  This  Week  maga-  series,  on  child  neglect,  in  the 

OKbbrN  biCeSHAUE.  received  a  citation  from  the  northside  neighborhood  Record- 

Presentation  of  the  “Green  Laymen’s  Movement  for  a  Chris-  er;  and  to  Gilbert  Barrera, 
Eyeshade”  Award  to  Edward  tian  World,  “For  his  wise  and  Light  photographer,  for  the  best 
P.  Tastrom  in  honor  of  “long  sensitive  editorial  direction  of  picture. 


Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  first  award  made  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  coverage  of 
courts  and  legal  affairs  was 
made  to  Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
pears  Jackson  Bureau. 

A  plaque  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Toler  by  Breed  Mounger, 
bar  president,  who  said : 

“During  his  more  than  30 
years  coverage  of  Mississippi 
courts,  Mr.  "Toler  has  gain^ 
merit  recognition  for  his  im¬ 
partial  handling  of  these  mat¬ 
ters.” 

Later,  he  was  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  MBA  — 
the  first  ever. 

Honors  such  as  this  are  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  “Ken”  Toler.  Several 
years  ago,  the  Mississippi  State 
Medical  Association’s  first  award 
to  a  non-member  went  to  him 
in  recognition  of  his  service  to 
the  medical  profession. 


3  ways  the  fastest  growing 
Ink  Company  can  help  you ! 


FRIEND  OF  4-H 

E.  L.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Car¬ 
thage  Press,  received  the  annual 
“Friend  of  4-H”  plaque  award 
at  a  recent  ceremony  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  campus. 

Mr.  Dale  has  backed  4-H  work 
in  Jasper  County  by  sponsoring 
a  special  contest  and  banquet 
each  year,  and  by  using  4-H 
news  in  his  paper  regularly. 


for  newspapers  and  ad  agencies 

the  most  widely  acclaimed  color  reference 
guide  for  ink  selection  and  specification 
of  ANPA-AAAA  approved  color  inks 

532  colors  actually  displayed 


THE  SPECTROPLAN^MIXING  SYSTEM 

the  surest,  most  economical  way  to  solve 
your  in-plant  color  ink  problems 

simple  mixing  room  layout,  equipment  and  ink  stock 
tailored  to  the  individual  newspaper  plant 

special  matches  and  national  ad  formulas 
through  Spectroplan  Spot  Color  Matching  Service 

strictly  uniform  color  inks  which  adhere 
strictly  to  ANPA-AAAA  Standards 


a  five-week  residency  at  the  M 

fiyoir  New  York  headquarters, 

during  which  time  Professor 

Lmdsay  will  study  public  rela- 

lions  counseling  operations. 

In  addition,  he  will  visit  other  , 
public  relations  firms,  the  public 
nations  departments  of  corpo-  ; 
lotions,  and  the  headquarters 
wire  services,  syndicates, 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  in  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Dallas  club  prizes 

Dallas,  Tex.  ' 
newspapermen,  a  pho- 
“’e^pher  and  a  radio  newsman 
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BETTER  NEWSPAPER  BLACKS 

U.  S.  has  demonstrated  that 
all  news  ink  is  not  the  same,  and  has  provided 
the  newspaper  industry  with  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  newspaper  black  ink. 


For  further  details,  corttact 

UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

LITTLE  FERRY.  NEW  JERSEY 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


How  New  York  Unit 


Hawaii  Guild 
Strike  Averted 


Fights  Charlatans 


Arch  C.  Hancock,  director  of  “haid  news”  only,  with  no 
public  information.  Remington  fakes  or  gimmicks.” 


Rand  Company,  walked  off  with  “What  we  send  out  we  hon- 


an  armful  of  citations  and  pres-  estly  believe  to  be  news,”  he 
ents  from  a  testimonial  luncheon  said.  “Of  course,  we  are  preju- 


June  9  when  he  officially  retired  diced,  and  we  leave  confirma- 
after  a  year’s  service  as  presi-  tion  of  our  opinion  to  the  city 


dent  of  the  Greater  New  York  desks.” 


Chapter,  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association. 

Citations  came  from  the  Pres- 


During  the  past  week  on  four 
successive  days  Remington  Rand 
sent  releases  to  the  New  York 


ident’s  Committee  on  Employ-  press,  Mr.  Hancock  said.  All 


ment  of  the  Physically  Handi-  were  news  in  his  opinion  and 


capped,  from  the  Mayor  of  his  held  up  with  publication.  In  one 
native  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  instance,  concerning  the  devel- 


Honolulc 

A  new  two-year  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Star-Bulletin  and  two 
unions  was  being  worked  out  in 
the  wake  of  agreement  which 
prevented  a  strike  set  for  Fri¬ 
day,  June  19. 

The  unions  are  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Guild,  representing 
employees  in  the  news,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  departments; 
and  the  I.L.W.U.,  representing 
circulation  department  em¬ 
ployees. 

.  ,  ^  L,  ,  A  major  item  of  the  new  con- 

tract  IS  improved  medical  msur- 
Research  Corporation,  Prince-  s^'ce.  The  cost  will  be  shared 
ton,  N.  J.  equally  by  the  employees  and 


Mr.  Barlowr  delved  into  the  company. 


equally  by  the  employees  and 


N.  Y.,  and  from  the  chapter,  opment  of  a  new  80  column  com- 
Words  in  the  chapter  citation  puter,  it  was  agreed  the  story 


“identification  and  measurement  Other  features  are: 
of  the  corporate  reputation”  in  ^  —  A  $5.50  weekly  wage  in- 
a  paper  presented  before  the  crease  for  all  employees  in  the 
recent  second  annual  Midwest  bargaining  units,  plus  $4.50  a 
Public  Relations  Conference.  It  yeai’  hence.  Reporter  top  will 
is  now  included  in  a  58-page  $136.50. 
booklet  entitled  “Evaluating  2  —  Elimination  immediately 
Public  Relations  Results,”  avail-  days  of  the  three-day 

able  at  $1  a  copy  from  the  Ex-  waiting  period  for  sick  leave 
tension  Division  Bookstore,  Uni-  elimination  of  the 


honored  him  for  his  efforts  to-  could  best  be  told  in  paid  space. 


ward  “elimination  of  the  Charla-  Subsequently  on  June  9  a  full 


tan”  from  the  PR  field  as  well  page  ad  was  placed  in  the  Wall 
as  for  the  “significant  increase”  Street  Journal. 


in  membership  of  the  city  group. 
Spotlight  on  Fakes 


Publicity  for  Univac 


Univac  has  obtained  national 
Gene  Boyo,  Olin-Mathieson  publicity  through  tie-ups  Mr. 
Chemical  Co.,  the  new  president,  Hancock  has  made  in  election 


pay,  and  elimination  of  the  re- 


versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  maining  day  at  the  end  of  the 


who  helped  phrase  the  citation  years  with  the  Columbia  Broad- 
told  after  the  affair  how  Mr.  casting  System.  Not  long  ago. 


6,  Wis. 

Corporate  reputations  of  20 


Modified  union  security. 


Hancock  was  leading  in  a  fight  worked  with  William  Michel- 
against  publicity  fakes.  ^  Mr.  felder,  feature  writer,  New  Yorfc 


Hancock  himself  in  an  inter¬ 
view  also  explained  his  philoso¬ 
phy  on  ethical  PR. 


World  Telegram  and  Sun.  Mr. 
Michelf elder  came  to  him  with 
the  idea  of  having  Univac  used 


“The  program  Mr.  Hancock  to  try  to  pick  winners  of  the 
sparked  was  positive  and  did  Kentucky  Derby.  It  was  agreed 


not  involve  exposes  of  unethical  by  both  that  the  series  should 
practices,”  Mr.  Boyo  said.  “In  plainly  state  that  the  computer 


10  luncheon  programs  and  10  w’as  just  being  tested,  and  that 
workshops  through  the  year  the  the  public  should  not  put  their 


emphasis  was  placed  on  ‘truth  trust  and  reliance  on  the  find- 
in  publicity’  and  ethical  ap-  ings. 


major  firms  were  studied  by  Employees  now  members  of  the 
Opinion  Research.  A  statistical  unions  will  be  required  to  main- 
demonstration  of  data  obtained  ^uin  their  membership.  Nine  om 
showed  results  ranging  from  13  of  every  10  new  employees  must 
to  54%  having  favorable  public  join  the  union  within  90  da^ 
opinion  depending  on  level  of  ^  —  An  increase  from  the 
familiarity.  present  two-week  vacation  to 

One  company  was  closely  three  weeks  after  10  years  sen- 
scrutinized.  Twenty-two  per  cent  effective  immediately,  witt 

of  the  public  said  “we  know  this  the  service  requirement  reduced 
company  well”  or  “very  well.”  to  seven  years  a  year  henc^ 
Of  those  who  had  heard  of  the  ^  An  additional  paid  oi 


company,  52%  had  a  favorable  ^uy  (the  company  now  has 


proaches  to  public  relations.  At  Mr.  Hancock  said  he  did  not 


opinion  of  it.  seven)  on  Statehood  Admission 

Mr.  Barlow  described  as  “one  ^uy  if  Admission  J®  ,  ^ 
of  the  greatest  management  oiured  a  retail  board  ho  i  a 
myths  we  see  afloat  today”  the  by  the  Honolulu  Chamber 
notion  that  the  way  to  get  good  Commerce. 

PR  is  “to  produce  a  good  prod-  * 

uct,  market  it  well,  advertise  Iowan  Buys  Large 
it  aggressively,  and  the  rest  will  Soillh  Dakota  Weekly 
take  care  of  Itself.”  '  , 

He  told  of  an  American  com-  Winner,  S.  D 

pany  that  “has  been  one  of  the  Donald  Johannsen,  38,  pf** 
most  aggressive  cooperate  image  viously  advertising  director  o 
projectors  in  the  business.”  tbe  Oelwein  (Iowa)  Daily 
“Consider  this  company  in  the  to*",  has  purchased  the  Advoetu 
matter  of  ‘unpaid  salesman,’  ”  and  the  J oumal  here,  one  o 
Mr.  Barlow  said,  noting  that  the  largest  non-daily  operation 
34%  of  the  public  have  recom-  in  the  Dakotas,  from  John 
mended  its  products  as  con-  Ri^g- 

trasted  with  17%  for  the  second  Mr.  Rigg,  also  a  forme 

company  in  the  same  field.  Iowan,  had  owned  Winner 

“I  know  that  a  corporate  repu-  papers  for  five  and  on^"^ 
tation  is  a  great  power  finan-  years.  The  sale,  negotiated  J 
daily  to  a  company.”  Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of  Bailey 

Other  contributors  to  the  Krehbiel,  was  made  ueew^ 
booklet  are:  Gerhart  D.  Wiebe,  by  a  spinal  ailment  for  wh 
Elmo  Roper  &  Associates;  Ben  Mr.  Rigg  will  undergo 
Gardalecia,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur-  Following  his  recuperation  n* 
Stine  &  Osborn,  and  Robert  G.  plans  to  re-enter  some 
Hood,  president,  Ansul  Chemi-  the  newspaper  or  advertism* 
cal  Co.  business. 
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least  10  newspaper  men  and  consider  this  a  “gimmick.”  He 
women  were  among  speakers  has  already  received  requests 


chosen  to  tell  us  the  kind  of  from  newspapers  in  Australia 


news  they  wanted  from  us. 


and  France  for  the  same  kind  of 


“In  all  he  did,  Mr.  Hancock  feature  tie-up,  and  expected 
made  it  plain  that  press  agent  other  U.  S.  newspapers  might 


faking  is  no'  longer  a  part  of  follow  the  WT&S. 


what  we  are  expected  to  do  for  Some  applicants  for  member- 


clients.  We  want  to  serve  news-  ship  in  the  New  York  Chapter, 


papers  not  fool  them.”  APRA,  have  been  refused  dur- 

ing  Mr.  Hancock’s  term  of  office, 
25-Year  Record  generally  because  they  lacked 

Mr.  Hancock  has  spent  25  qualifications,  he  said.  “There 
ears  in  the  business  and  news-  ^*"0  uiany  fakers  who  would  not 


years  in  the  business  and  news¬ 


paper  world.  For  the  past  12  or  could  not  become  members,’ 
years  he  has  volunteered  public  be  added.  But  membership  in 


relations  help  to  JOB  (“Just  creased  from  200  to  over  250 
One  Break”),  a  New  York  effort  during  the  year  he  headed  the 


to  aid  the  handicapped  in  which  group 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times,  is  also  in¬ 
terested.  He  has  also  assisted  ‘GE1 

the  President’s  Committee  on  “Rp 


‘GETTING  TO  KNOW  YOU’ 


Getting  to  know  you  is  get- 


Employment  of  the  Physically  ting  to  like  you”  is  a  principle 


Handicapped. 


that  in  essence  stands  up  well 


For  15  years  with  Remington  through  research  evidence,  ac- 
Rand,  Mr,  Hancock  declared  his  cording  to  Walter  G.  Barlow, 


policy  has  been  to  insist  on  executive  vicepresident.  Opinion 


Rigg.  .  , 

Mr.  Rigg,  also  a  former 
Iowan,  had  owned  Winner  News¬ 
papers  for  five  and  one-hw 
years.  The  sale,  negotiated  “1 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of  Bailey- 


Newspapers  K 

X  X  carr 

To  Get  TV  -id 

kets 

Set  Campaign 

Local  media,  with  newspapers 
important  among  them,  will  be 
first  this  year  to  announce  the 
1960  “Newsmaker”  line  of  RCA 
color  and  black-and-white  TV 
sets,  radios,  and  stereophonic 
:  instruments. 

i  Revealing  a  policy  switch  this  ,j,| 
1  week.  Jack  M.  Williams,  man- 
ager  of  advertising  and  sales 
;  promotion  for  RCA  Victor  Home 
I  Instruments,  declared  the  step 
f  will  give  “distributors  complete 
i  flexibility  in  announcing  our 
I  many  innovations,  when  they  go 

on  display  locally.”  _ 

Advertising  should  begin  in 
newspapers  in  some  markets 
I  next  month.  Usually  the  cam-  I 
j  paign  opens  in  magazines.  I 

Biggest  RC4  Promotion  I 

“For  the  last  half  of  1959,  I 
:  you  will  see  one  of  the  greatest  I 
advertising  programs  in  the  his-  I 
tory  of  RCA  Victor,”  Mr.  Wil-  I 
liams  said.  “Never  before  in  our  I 
history  have  we  had  so  many  I 
new  products  and  innovations  to  I 
talk  about  in  one  campaign.  I 
Therefore,  we  have  had  to  I 
change  our  advertising  tech-  I 
niques  to  make  certain  that  each  I 
pr^uct  receives  maximum  ex-  I 
posure  at  the  proper  time.  All  I 
RCA  Victor  products  will  be  ad-  I 
vertised  under  the  ‘Newsmaker*  I 
theme  to  capitalize  on  our  large  I 
number  of  innovations.”  I 

Mr.  Williams  described  the  I 
campaign  as  “the  strongest  lo-  I 
cal  advertising  program  in  the  I 
industry.”  I 

“Last  year,”  he  said,  “we  led  I 
in  total  newspaper  linage  by  a  I 
substantial  majority.  This  year  I 
we  will  have  available  for  local  I 
advertising  and  promotion  even  I 
more  than  last  year — by  far  the  I 
most  in  the  industry  and  more  I 
^  Victor  has  offered  be-  I 

^  Ads  List  D.ealers  I 

if  Mr.  Williams  said  RCA  Victor  I 
ti  ^tributore  in  1958  placed  12,-  I 
[*  900,000  lines  in  newspapers,  I 

which  exceeded  the  nearest  com-  I 
tr  The  Bureau  of  I 

*•  pp  ANPA,  lists  the  I 

ff  RCA  newspaper  advertising  in-  I 
^  vestment  in  1958  as  $1,12.3,108,  I 
y.  of  which  $704,339  was  for  TV  I 
oots.  This  figure  does  not  include  I 
S^^vafive  advertising  money.  I 
^  RCA  Victor  pays  up  to  75%  of  I 
he  ■  advertising  costs,  depend-  I 
of  '•Pon  the  extent  of  purchases  I 
made  by  distributors.  The  aver-  I 

^  age  18  50%.  I 

^  Our  distributors  use  news-  ^ 

EOITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for 


papers  for  their  immediacy,  and 
because  they  can  list  dealers 
carrying  our  line  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories,”  Mr.  Williams 
said.  “They  know  their  own  mar¬ 
kets  and  when  it  is  best  to  ad¬ 
vertise  much  better  than  we  do.” 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  handling  national  time 
and  space  advertising,  places 
distributors’  copy  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco.  About  10  other  dis¬ 
tributors  use  local  agencies.  The 
balance  place  their  own  copy, 
using  mat  books  furnished  by 
K&E. 

Three  mat  books  now  in  the 
field  include  plates  for  ROP 
newspaper  color  and  also  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  superim¬ 
pose  spot  color,  using  “patches” 
from  regular  black  and  white 
ads. 


North  Carolina's 
Story  Goes  to  Russia 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

“The  North  Carolina  Story,” 
a  136-page,  10-section  covering 
the  State’s  past  progress  and 
promise  of  its  future  develop¬ 
ment  just  issued  by  the  News 
and  Observer  Publishing  Co.,  is 
finding  distribution  as  far  as 
Russia.  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges  took  12  copies  with  him 
as  he  accompanied  other  gov¬ 
ernors  on  a  trip  to  Russia. 

Largest  issue  in  the  history  of 
the  paper,  155,000  copies  were 
printed.  Combined  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  edition,  the  paper’s 
paid  total  was  206.  Two  extra 
trucks  had  to  follow  each  regu¬ 
lar  truck  in  distributing  the 
paper  weighing  four  and  a  half 
pounds  per  copy. 


Harriman  Denied 
Visa  to  Red  China 

W.  Averell  Harriman’s  bid 
for  a  visa  to  visit  Red  China 
was  turned  down  but  at  least 
he  received  some  formal  ex¬ 
planation  from  the  Peiping  Gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  dispatches 
from  Moscow  this  week. 

New  York’s  former  Governor, 
who  has  been  touring  Russia  as 
a  newsman,  said  the  Chinese 
Embassy  had  informed  him  that 
a  visit  at  this  time  would 
be  considered  inconvenient,  “in 
view  of  the  state  of  relations” 
between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China. 

The  State  Department  ap¬ 
proved  Mr.  Harriman’s  visit  to 
China,  while  denying  credentials 
to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas. 


67  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE  CHANGED  OVER 
TO  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
MICROFILMING  SERVICE 
IN  THE  PAST  30  DAYS. 


Recent  acquisitions  inciude  Boston  Globe,  Richmond  News- Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch,  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Republic,  Houston  Post,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Long  Beach  Independent  and  Press-Telegram,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette.  New  York  Journal- American,  Chattanooga 
Times  and  News- Free  Press,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  many  others.  If  yours  is  one  of  the  newspapers  facing  a 
changeover.  Micro  Photo  assures  you  a  continuation  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  service  you  have  received  in  the  past. 


HCRO  PHOTO  INC 


1700  Shaw  Avenue  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 


June  27,  1959 


SYNDICATES 


Reilly,  Rutman  Talk 
On  Ad  Sponsorship 


“And  what  will  sponsorship  with  other  top  features  which 
do  to  the  creator  of  the  feature?  can  serve  the  same  purpose. 

If  he  is  a  columnist,  will  he  be  “Finally,  if  my  interpretation 
obliged,  out  of  consideration  for  is  correct,  Mr.  Frank  stron^y 
his  sponsor’s  interests,  to  be  endorses  newspaper  advertising 
somewhat  less  fearless  and  because  of  the  pulling  power  of 
forthright  in  his  pronunciamen-  individual  contributors.  Unfot- 
tos?  tunately  it  is  not  feasible  in  my 


“And  if  he  is  a  cartoonist,  judgment  for  the  syndicate  to  so 


will  his  sponsor’s  interests  rep-  closely  identify  any  one  of  its 
resent  a  further  limitation  tp  features  with  a  particular  spon- 
what  he  can  offer  as  good  clean  sor. 

fun?  In  other  words  can  an  edi-  “It  would  be  next  to  impos- 
torial  feature  retain  its  sparkle  sible  to  sell  the  feature  to  a  sec- 
and  freedom  of  expression  if  it  ond  sponsor  because  of  being 
becomes  beholden  to  a  sponsor?  too  closely  identified  with  the 

“Again  speaking  from  a  syn-  first.  Therefore  we  should  offer 
dicate  viewpoint,  the  idea  of  these  features  purely  as  edito- 
sponsored  features  suggests  the  rial  material,  hoping  thereby  to 
need  of  substantial  revision  in  establish  the  newspaper  as  the 
the  prices  of  features.  Once  a  source  of  these  interesting  and 
feature  becomes  sponsored  it  stimulating  features.’’ 
ceases  to  be  purely  editorial.  , 

“It  now  enters  the  heady  at¬ 
mosphere  of  advertising  service. 

As  such  it  merits  a  price  closer  llOSTOll  wjlOJJv 

to  the  newspaper  client’s  scale 

of  advertising  rates  than  what 

that  newspaper  customarily  pays  lO 

for  straight  features. 

“As  I  say,  it’s  an  intriguing  O  TTrlltnr 

idea,  and  maybe  we  syndicate  -Dy  dll  HiULllUr 
people  ought  to  explore  it.  But  * 

let’s  be  prepared  for  plenty  of  Boston 

headaches.”  The  Boston  Olohe  March,  com- 


By  James  L.  Collings 


A  department-store  owner  in 
Salem,  Ore.,  raised  the  question 
the  other  day  of  advertising 
sponsorship  of  features. 

In  a  talk  before  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  Advertis¬ 
ing  Workshop,  Gerald  W.  Frank 
mentioned  the  popularity  of 
certain  writers,  then  asked: 

“Now  why  wouldn’t  it  make 
sense  for  us,  as  advertisers,  to 
buy  the  services  of  that  colum¬ 
nist,  or  that  writer,  or  that  fea¬ 
ture,  or  whatever  that  reader- 
producing  column  is,  and  in¬ 
clude  it  as  a  part  of  our  own 
ad? 

“Can  you  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  the  readership  of  a 
Macy  ad  if  they  had  a  column 
like  Herb  Caen’s  included  each 
day?  I  know  of  people  as  far 
away  as  my  own  city  of  Salem 
who  subscribe  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  papers  (the  Chronicle) 
just  to  read  Herb  Caen. 

“By  accident  they  might  also 
look  at  some  Macy  merchandise 
if  that  column  were  included 
in  the  same  ad. 

“Sure,  we’re  talking  about 
money,  and  lots  of  money,  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  cases,  but  isn’t 
the  overall  consideration  whether 
our  advertising  dollars  are  be¬ 
ing  spent  to  produce  the  biggest 
results? 

“And  I  can’t  help  but  think 
that  there  are  plenty  of  news¬ 
paper  features  that  we  could 
buy  ourselves — and  incidentally 
save  the  newspapers  some 
money,  perhaps,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  our  advertising  rates,  and 
increase  the  acceptance  and 
readership  of  our  own  adver¬ 
tising  message.” 


“It’s  quite  possible  that 
through  advertiser-sponsorship 
bigger  and  better  features  might 
be  developed.  Features  might 
gain  more  space  and  more 
prominence  than  they  now  en¬ 
joy  in  newspapers. 

“But  then  the  question  arises 
to  haunt  syndicate  people:  If 
sponsored  features  became  the 
vogue  would  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  give  much  consideration  or 
space  to  non-sponsored  features? 

“It  has  been  tried,  you  know. 
Certain  advertisers  have  cre¬ 
ated  features  themselves,  either 
as  component  parts  of  advertise¬ 
ments  or  as  the  actual  frame¬ 
work  of  an  ad. 


Need  for  Control 


Problems  Weighed 


Mr.  Frank’s  remarks  were 
placed  before  Maurice  T.  Reilly, 
executive  vicepresident,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  Laurence  Rutman,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager.  United 
F eature  Syndicate,  for  comment. 

Each  said  he  had  given  con¬ 
siderable  thought  to  advertising 
sponsorship  but  didn’t  pretend 
to  know  the  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  presents. 

“I’ve  been  intrigued  for  some 
time  by  the  idea  of  sponsored 
features,”  Mr.  Reilly  said,  “but 
I’m  frank  to  say  that  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  it  leave  me  very 
baffled.  j 


“In  other  instances  newspa¬ 
pers  have  sold  space  to  local,  or 
regional,  advertisers  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  established  syn¬ 
dicated  features.  But  none  of 
these  efforts  has  been  successful 
enough  to  create  a  vogue  for 
sponsored  features. 

“From  the  syndicate  stand¬ 
point  I  would  say  the  main 
problem  is  one  of  control.  The 
problem  becomes  particularly 
troublesome  if  sponsorship  of 
the  feature  is  to  be  granted 
locally. 

“In  most  cases  all  proprie¬ 
tary  rights  to  a  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture  are  controlled  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  Assuming  that  a  client 
in  one  city  is  inclined  and  able 
to  get  an  advertiser  sponsor  for 
a  feature,  can  the  syndicate 
safely  or  justifiably  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement? 

“May  not  several  other  cli¬ 
ents  object  to  having  the  fea¬ 
ture  turned  to  commercial  use? 
And  a.ssuming  that  a  feature  is 
cleared  to  all  clients  for  spon¬ 
sorship  by  local  advertisers, 
what  assurance  would  the  syn¬ 
dicate  have  that  all  sponsors 
would  abide  strictly  by  the 
rules?” 


Boston  Globe 
Set  to  Music 
By  an  Editor 


/s  be  prepared  for  plenty  of  Boston 

adaches.”  The  Boston  Globe  March,  com- 

Hand.ome  Profit 

mer  assistant  managing  editor 
This  was  Mr.  Rutman’s  re-  of  the  newspaper,  was  given  it' 


Effect  on  Artist 


There  is  also  the  question  of 
what  ethical  effect  commerciali¬ 
zation  will  have  on  the  fea¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Reilly  said. 

“Once  a  syndicated  feature 
becomes  recognized  as  the  imple¬ 
ment  or  gimmick  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  will  it  still  have  the  appeal 
it  enjoyed  in  its  ‘pure’  form?” 
he  asked. 


action:  first  performance  June  18  by 

“United  Feature  Syndicate  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston 
has  been  approached  recently  Pops  Orchestra, 
and  asked  to  make  some  of  its^  The  Boston  Globe  March  is 
topflight  features  available  for  the  latest  work  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
advertising  campaigns  to  be  who  has  had  a  lifelong  interest 
paid  for  by  the  advertisers.  in  music  both  as  performer  and 
“There  is  no  question  but  composer,  and  it  is  the  third 
what  we  can  sell  some  of  our  work  of  his  to  be  played  at  the 
best  features  to  advertisers  and  Pops.  His  “Saratoga”  was  heard 
retailers  and  realize  a  hand-  there  in  1952,  and  his  “The 
some  profit.  This  would  neces-  Brook  and  the  Dragon  Flies,” 
sarily  be  a  short-term  undertak-  which  grew  out  of  his  interest 
ing  since  advertisers  must  intro-  in  trout  fishing,  was  a  Pops 
duce  new  attractions.  The  nature  novelty  in  1954. 
of  the  newspaper  syndicate  is  Reviewing  the  Thayer  compo- 
such  that  it  depends  for  its  sition  in  the  Boston  Globe,  Cy- 
livelihood  on  the  basis  of  Ion-  rus  Durgin,  music  and  drama 
gevity.  critic,  said:  “The  new  Bostor 

“I  believe  we  must  consider  a  Globe  March  is  a  spirited  »d 
feature  on  the  basis  of  a  life  swingingly  melodic  piece  which 
ranging  from  10  to  20  or  more  sets  the  feet  to  tapping  and  the 
years.  Advertisers,  on  the  other  pulse  to  beating  a  bit  faster.  U 
hand,  are  more  apt  to  think  in  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  music  which 
terms  of  13  or  26-week  sched-  reflects  in  sound  the  healthy 
ules  for  TV,  or  perhaps  a  year  vigor  and  the  enterprise  of  what 
for  their  regular  promotion.  many  regard  as  New  England  > 
“Obviously  we  cannot  func-  finest  newspaper, 
tion  under  these  circumstances.  “No  other  journal  of  this  re 
There  are  too  few  Herb  Caens  gion  can  boast  a  marcher  any 
or  Inez  Robbs  or  ‘Peanuts.’  We  other  composition  of  its  o*J'' 
cannot  produce  or  find  such  per-  so  far  as  I  know,  and  certain . 
sonalities  to  satisfy  the  de-  few  if  any  newspapers  1^ 
mands.  had  a  piece  of  music  compos” 

“If  Mr.  Caen,  to  quote  Mr.  in  their  honor  by  a  member  o 
Frank’s  example,  has  the  tre-  their  executive  staff, 
mendous  pulling  power  for  the  Composed  by  Mr.  Thayer  1*- 
Chronicle,  then  obviously  all  ad-  spring,  originally  as  a  P**"® 
vertisers  who  use  the  Chronicle  piece,  the  Boston  Globe  Ma  ^ 
would  benefit  by  using  this  news-  was  orchestrated  by  U$e 

paper.  There  are  other  fine  Langendoen,  first  cellist  of 
newspapers  in  San  Francisco  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
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WIN  AN  AWARD 


FOR  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER'S 
COLOR  ■ 


It’s  Color  Contest  time  again !  For  the  third  successive  year 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  pleased  to  announce  its  annual  com¬ 
petition  for  outstanding  reproduction  of  ROP  newspaper 
color  advertising.  Awards  will  be  presented  for  the  best 
full  color  and  spot  color  ads  in  three  circulation  groups,  for 
the  best  reproduction  of  national  advertising  placed  in  news¬ 
papers  during  1958-59.  An  additional  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  this  year  for  the  best  creative  use  of  color  in 
newspapers  by  a  retail  advertiser. 

The  competition  covers  ads  placed  between  June  1,  1958 
and  May  31,  1959.  Deadline  for  entries  is  July  15,  1959. 
Complete  rules,  including  classifications  and  entry  fee  in¬ 
formation,  appear  in  the  column  at  the  right. 

The  competition  is  co-sponsored  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  New  York,  the  Advertising  Agency  Production  Club 
of  New  York,  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Entries  are  to  be  sent  to  the  ROP  Color  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee,  Room  1708,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  4th  Annual  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Conference  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York, 
September  29. 

Deadline  for  entries:  July  15.  1959 


BASIS  OP  AWARDS 

Each  award  will  be  made  upon  the  printed 
reproduction  of  a  color  adrcrtlsement  as  It 
appeared  In  a  regular  edition  of  the  newspaper 
submitting  the  entry.  Printed  reproduction  irill 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  submitted  news¬ 
print  tear  sheet  by  a  jury  to  be  selected  and 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

An  additional  award  will  be  made  for  ereatire 
use  of  color  by  a  retail  advertiser. 

AWARD  RULES 

(1)  Entries  for  reproduction  awards  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  national  or  general  rate  R.O.P.  news¬ 
paper  color  advertisements  placed  by  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  appearing  In  dally  news¬ 
papers  between  June  1,  1958  and  May  31, 
1959  Inclusive. 

(2)  Retail  “creativity”  award  entries  are  a 
separate  classification  and  are  judged  sepa¬ 
rately.  These  advertisements  may  be  In  one. 
two,  or  three  colors  and  black,  and  need  not 
be  placed  by  an  advertising  agency. 

(3)  Each  tear  sheet  must  be  identified  and 
labeled  as  to  color,  and  circulation  classifica¬ 
tion,  newspaper,  date,  advertiser,  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

(4)  The  entry  fee  of  $5.00  must  accompany 
the  entry.  The  $5.00  fee  permits  entry  of  a 
maximum  of  twelve  advertisements  In  either  3 
colon  and  black:  or  1  color  and  black  (Le. 
3-color  and  black  and  1  color  and  black  are 
two  separate  classes  and  a  $5.00  fee  must  be 
paid  for  each  if  entries  are  made  In  each). 
Cheeks  should  be  payable  and  sent  to  R.O.P. 
Color  Awards,  Room  1708,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36.  N.  Y.  AU  entries  and  checks 
must  arrive  by  July  15,  1959. 

(5)  The  advertisements  submitted  with  each 
entry  must  be  representative  tear  sheets  from 
edition  runs.  Each  tear  sheet  must  be  mounted 
with  Scotch  tape  on  18*  x  24*  white  mounting 
board.  The  label  portion  of  tbe  Entry  Blank, 
properly  and  completely  filled  out,  must  be 
securely  pasted  to  the  lower  left  band  corner 
of  the  mounting  board.  Entry  blanks,  or  addi¬ 
tional  entry  blanks,  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  R.  0.  P.  Color  Awards  Committee. 

(6)  Tbe  Awards  Committee  Is  composed  of 
members  of:  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  Advertising  Agency  Pro¬ 
duction  Club  of  N.  T..  tbe  Art  Directors  Club 
of  N.  T..  tbe  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  Editor  A  Publisher  Magaalne.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  select  the  jury  and  assist  them,  as 
necessary.  All  entries  qualifying  for  final 
judging  will  be  on  display  at  the  Fourth  R.O.P. 
Newspaper  Color  Conference.  Awvds  will  be 
presented  at  the  Fourth  R.O.P.  Newspaper 
Color  Conference  to  be  held  September  29. 
1959  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  In  New  York. 

(7)  All  entries  become  the  property  of  the 
Awards  Committee  and  will  not  be  returned. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ENTRIES 

Ao  award  will  be  made  for  the  outatandlns 
printed  reproduction  of  an  R.O.P.  newspaper 
color  adrertisenent  In  tbe  foUowloa  claaaiflea- 
Uooa: 


write 

for 

contest 

entry 

blanks 

use  this  coupon  . 


ROP  Color  Contest  Committee 
Room  1708,  1475  Broadway, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  rules  and  entr)  blanks  for 
the  1958-59  Color  Competition. 

Nome  . 

Newspaper . 

Address  . 

City  .  . State  .  . 


s 

I 

I 


General  Advertising  in  TbrM  Colors  and 
Black: 

Newspapers  with  eireulation  under  100,- 
000 

Newspapers  with  eireulation  of  100,000 
to  250,000 

Newspapers  with  circulation  over  250,000 
General  Advertning  in  One  Color  and  Black: 

Newspapers  with  circulation  under  100,- 
000 

Newspapers  irlth  circulation  of  100.000 
to  250.000 

Newspapers  with  circulation  orer  250,000 
Retail  “Creativity”  Award  for  Color 

Any  number  of  colors,  and  published  In 
any  newspaper,  regardless  of  circula¬ 
tion. 


AWARDS 

by  Editor  A  Publisher  for  each  of  the  six 
winning  advertisements  In  each  subject  and 
circulation  group  will  be  preaented  at  the 
R.O.P.  Newspaper  Color  Conference. 
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Editors  Design 
New  Blueprints 


Stanford  Univtssity,  Calif.  6.  That  a  highly  literate  popu- 

A  restyled  newspaper  to  meet  lace  will  feel  any  moral  compul- 
today’s  elevated  standards  for  sion  to  exercise  this  expensively 
seiwice  and  to  combat  heightened  acquired  skill, 
competition  was  placed  on  the  7.  That  there  is  no  ceiling  on 
boards  at  the  California  News-  circulation  rates, 
paper  Publishers  Association  8.  That  the  American  public 
Editors  Conference  here  last  sets  as  high  a  valuation  on  the 
week.  First  Amendment  as  we  do. 

The  basic  design  was  drawn  9.  That  America  is  too  big  a 
by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  country  for  a  tnily  national 
editor  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  daily. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  sees  news-  In  another  phase  of  newspa- 
papers  near  a  cross-roads  which  per  problems,  Mr.  Jones  ob- 
could  lead  to  mediocrity.  seiwed  that  monopoly  “is  the 

“A  series  of  disastrous  and  predominant  fact  of  modem 
seemingly  senseless  strikes  newspaper  life.  Whether  you 
piwes  that  we  are  operating  like  it  or  not,  this  fact  is  con- 
in  a  house  divided,  perhaps  ap-  verting  most  newspapers  into 
proaching  a  showdown  over  the  semi-public  utilities.” 
artificial  hobbles  which  threaten 
to  turn  an  old-fashioned  produc¬ 
tion  miracle  into  an  overpriced 
mediocrity,”  he  explained. 

9  Dangers  Listed 

Because  of  this  situation,  Mr. 

Jones  pointed  out  various  “dan¬ 
gerous  assumptions”  by  the  in¬ 
dustry.  He  listed  these  nine: 

1.  That  fewer  newspapers  au¬ 

tomatically  will  be  better  news¬ 
papers.  good  newspapers.” 

2.  That  community  newspa-  2.  The  distinction  between  ad- 
pers,  unless  read  in  conjunction  vertising  or  publicity  and  hard 
with  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  news:  “the  myth  of  advertiser 
can  take  the  place  of  a  soundly  domination  dies  hard,  although 
edited  small  city  newspaper.  those  cigarette-and-cancer  arti- 

3.  That  television  always  will  cjes  should  have  helped  some, 

be  dominated  by  entertainment,  .-..-.t  vw 

always  will  be  free,  or  that  pro¬ 
gramming  will  always  be  aimed  "'Jiys  right’?” 

at  the  lower  middle.  3.  Getting  readers  to  see  that 

4.  That  very  fat-— or  very  thin  the  Right  to  Know  fight  is  their 
— new.spapers  represent  quality.  fif?fit:  “Newspapers  have  hurt 

their  own  cause  by  a  preoccupa- 
Monopoly  Threat  tion  with  the  bizarre,  the  disas- 

5.  That  readers  will  always  sensational.” 

accept  monopoly,  or  non-competi-  Also,  by  “increasingly  reck- 
tive  situations  as  a  happy  con-  less  invasion  of  privacy;  by  con¬ 
sequence  of  economics.  tributing  to  the  general  lower- 


INTERESTED  participants  a  panel  discussion  of  juvenile  names  - 
crime  stories)  at  DPI  editors'  conference  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Inclui!- 
Left  to  right — Richard  Litfin,  DPI;  Patricia  Bishop;  Don  Reed,  U’ 
Mrs.  Ted  Bishop,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pittsburg  (Calif.)  P:: 
Dispatch;  and  Bob  Bennyhoff,  DPI. 

more  demanding,  more 
travelled  and,  above 

— ately  in  need  of  more  infnrrr: 
^  tion,  inspiration  and  guidanct’ 

■L  Today’s  requirements  must 

of  sufficient  scope  to  provides 
guaranty  of  a  free  press  caps- 
W  ble  of  insuring  continued  fw 
I  MB  '  democratic  po'fu- 

V  V \  Wm  /  ‘  "'amed  Roscoe  Drummond,  A’e 

“  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Howard  Seel  ye.  West  Cnvira 
!^alif.)  San  Gabriel  Valle; 
ewspapers,  directed  sesfior.^ 
lexander  Bodi,  Palo  .V.t 


Price  of  Ke)>ponsibility 

This  post  of  responsibility  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  implication  that 
poor  performance  will  lead  to 
revocation  of  the  “franchise,” 

Mr.  Jones  said.  Newspapers 
have  failed  to  make  these  three 
“sales,”  he  listed: 

1.  Separation  of  news  and 
opinion;  but  this  is  being  done 
“faithfully  and  regularly,  on  all 

Also,  there  has  been  a  revival  . 
of  interest  in  the  editorial  page  ® 

“as  the  soul  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  one  thing  that  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  any  other  com- 
mercial  enterprise.  Nei 

“This  is  one  thing  the  radio 
What  other  business  refuses  to  TV  boys  envy,”  he  de- 

concede  that  ‘the  customer  is  al-  dared.  “They  have  challenged 

us  here  and  this  is  one  battle 
we  can’t  possibly  afford  to  lose.” 


SUCCESSOR — Alexander  Bodi,  af 
left,  of  Palo  Alto  Times  succeeds 
Howard  Seelye  of  West  Covina 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  as 
chairman  of  California  Editors 
Conference. 


forget  the  new  art  of  structur-  group:  “I  think  we  all  aP** 
ing — the  physical  presentation  about  the  public’s  right  to  1®^ 
of  information  •  -  -  -  -  .  i-  ...u 


increasingly 


I  have  been 

pressed  by  the  public’s  need  to 
the  know.” 

.  .  _ j _ lers  The  varied  editorial  readwo= 

already  know  from  fragmentary  to  his  budget  proved  to  hta.  * 
electronic  bulletin  _  ”” 

‘whys’.  Such  copy  is  much  more  charge  of  a  “one-part 
readable.  was  untnie,  the  Govt 

dared. 

The  Society  adopted 


There  has  been  an  almost 
complete  revolution  in  the  type 
of  people  who  are  getting  and 
writing  the  news,  Mr.  Jones 
said.  He  saw  “a  grudging  reali¬ 
zation,  still  far  from  universal, 
that  the  reporter  is  the  heart  of 
the  newspaper  and  that  all  the 

technicians  and  editors  and  spe-  “Let’s  raise  our  sights  at  least 
cialists  will  get  you  nowhere  un-  one  notch,  conceding  that  we 
less  your  newspaper  is  unswerv-  now  have  a  potential  audience  tion  asking  that  state  ^ 
ingly  dedicated  to  getting  the  undreamed  of  only  20  to  30  records  be  made  availab 
news  and  has  the  men  who  can  years  ago:  better  educated,  bet-  news  organizations,  on  yn 
smell  it.”  ter  read,  more  sophisticated,  request,  but  not  for  publics 

EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 


-to  the  Republican, 


NORTH-SOUTH — Stanley  Norton, 
left,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Johnson,  Pomona  Progress- 
Bulletin,  exchange  reports  from 
two  sections  of  California  at  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference. 
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lication  date  by  advance  orders. 
Books  not  used  in  Sunday  dis¬ 
tribution  are  being  sold  by  the 
Post  at  a  price  of  $1  each. 

The  special  edition  contai^ 
211,438  lines  of  advertising 
placed  by  494  accounts,  includ¬ 
ing  45  full-color  and  49  two- 
color  ads.  Nearly  all  were  proc- 
Denver  rotogravure 

A  388-page  volume,  printed  ^ 

in  full  color  rotogravure  and  , 

bound  in  a  four-color,  semi-rigid  McWilliams  Dies; 
cover,  accompanied  the  Sunday  War  Reporter 

Denver  Post  of  June  21.  * 

Entitled,  “This  is  Colorado,”  _  „  ^°]o' 

the  book  commemorates  the  McWilliams,  48, 

100th  anniversary  of  the  dis-  Denver  Post  a^ation  and  mis- 
“Too  many  papers  in  English  covery  of  gold  in  the  Pike’s  Peak  died  this  week  in 

published  in  Latin  America  have  region.  It  was  published  as  part  Glwkner-I^nrose  Hospital  in 

been  drab,  dull  and  limited  in  of  Colorado’s  year-long  Rush  to  Colorado  Springs,  a  victim  of 

■  ••  Mr.  Moore  said.  the  Rockies  Centennial  observ-  had  been  a  member 

of  the  Post  staff  since  1947. 

“  '  Bom  in  Detroit,  Mr.  McWil- 

10  Months  Preparation  liams  was  graduated  from  the 

.  .  o  1  j  ..  -.ft  University  of  Detroit  in  1933. 

Washington  Colorado  was  10  worked  briefly  for  a  weekly 

John  N.  Hutchinson  has  been  ^  pioduction  ^d  took  n  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r  ,  the  Farmmflrfon 

.  *  -i-  writer  Lee  Olson  and  photogra-  (Mich.)  Enfe77>rise,  before  join- 

Enfflish  laneuace  formation  of  the  American  Na-  i'  .  ®  »"  ing  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 

English-language  000  miles  during  seven  months  (Mjeh.)  Times  in  1934.  He  came 

cancy  existing  since  the  death  research.  It  includes  four- 

of  Harry  M^tin  on  Dec.  23,  illustrations  on  154  of  its  staff  of  the  Catholic  Register 

1958.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  PaRes.  worked  for  Intema- 

charge  of  informational  ac-  An  extended  press  run  of  100,-  tional  News  Sei-vice.  In  1943 

She  is  investing  tivities  for  the  United  Bay  Area  000  copies  over  the  Post’s  normal  he  was  made  a  war  correspond- 

Crusade  in  San  Francisco.  He  366,500  Sunday  circulation  wras  ent  and  assigned  to  the  Pacific 

He  himself  is  a  former  newspaperman.  sold  out  one  week  ahead  of  pub-  theater. 


is  not  financially  interested.  Mrs. 
ijrOllIJ  Ml McCrary  has  long  been  inter- 
1  ^  ested  in  Latin  America.  She  was 

\T  liuin  iu  Spain  and  was  raised 

llCW  in  in  Brazil  and  Chile,  where  her 

father  was  manager  for  West- 

1  afin  Amprjpa  corporation. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  the  98- 
year-old  Buenos  Aires  Stand- 
A  group  of  English-language  ard,  which  suspended  publica- 

newspapers,  . 

stations,  ir 


Colorado’s 
Golden  Story 
Fills  a  Book 


with  TV  and  radio  tion  in  Februaiy,  will  resume 
Latin-America  is  daily  publication  in  September, 
he  newly  foimed  In-  Alfredo  Dougall,  present  owner, 
remain  as  a  partner  and 
president  of  the  publishing  com- 
re-  pany.  Donald  A.  Allan,  formerly 
with  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  will  be  editor. 


tercontinental  Communications  will 
Corporation,  John  Reagan  “Tex’ 
McCrary,  New  York  public 
lations  counsel,  said  this  week. 

Mr.  McCrary  confinned  ai 


announcement  published  by  the 
Havana  Times  that  the  new  cor¬ 
poration,  headed  by  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Clai’ence  W.  Moore,  had  appeal, 
taken  a  major  interest  in  that 
Buenos  Aires  Standard.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Santiago  South  Pa-  |u  Red  Cross  Post 
cific  Mail  and  the  Montevideo 
Montevidean  were  added  to  the 
group.  Mr.  McCrary  promised 
more  details  later,  pointing  out  appointed  director  of  public  in- 
there  were 

papers  published  in  Rio  Janeiix), 

Sao  Paulo,  Caracas,  and  Lima. 

Mrs.  McCrary  (Jinx  Falken- 
berg)  is  chainnan  of  the  board 
of  Intercom. 

her  own  money  in  the  enterprise, 

Mr.  McCrary  said. 
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Tools  of  a  fighter  for  a  free  press 


In  his  workaday  world  of  printer  of  the 
New-York  Weekly  Journal,  John  Peter 
Zenger  employed  these  tools  of  his  craft. 
But  as  a  fighter  for  a  free  press,  he  needed 
— and  had — courage  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  stand  up  to  the  corrupt  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  administration  of  the  Governor  of 
Colonial  New  York.  His  trial  in  1735  for 
seditious  libel,  followed  by  his  acquittal. 


is  one  of  the  milestones  of  the  history  of 
American  journalism. 


The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily, 
Monday  through  Friday,  10  A.  M.-4  P.  M., 
closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  is 
free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub-Treasury  Build¬ 
ing,  15  Pine  Street,  comer  of  Nassau.  Take 
any  subway  to  W^all  Street  station. 


oitor 


Production 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


reproduce  it  nationally,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Mintun.  “Let’s  get 
back  on  the  quality  band  wagon. 
There  no  longer  is  room  for 
ofT-standard  approaches  and 
faulty  results  by  any  one  of 
us.” 


Reps  Want  Information 

How'ard  C.  Story  Jr.,  of  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  chairman  of 
the  1959  HOP  Newspaper  Color 
Conference  in  New  York  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  suggested  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  representatives 
be  briefed  on  production  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Your  national  representative 
should  be  informed  in  writing 
of  exactly  \vhat  happened  and 
also  should  be  kept  informed 
in  vrriting  of  any  telephone  con¬ 
versation  that  you  might  have 
directly  with  the  production 
manager  of  an  advertising 
agency,”  Mr.  Story  stated.  “Bet¬ 
ter  communications  will  help  us 
greatly.  It  is  definitely  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  inform  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  agency  if  the 
material  is  faulty,  not  just  to 
run  it  and  forget  it.” 

Agency  Vicwpoinl 

Two  speakers  presented  the 
agency  point  of  view  relative 
to  what  constitutes  good  adver¬ 
tising  material. 

For  color  material,  E.  T.  Mc- 
Breen  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Chicago,  said  art 
copy  falls  in  three  general  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  transparent  water 
colors;  (2)  opaque  water  colors ; 
(3)  pastel  colors  and  paints. 
But  he  reminded  the  conference 
that  BOP  color  is  no  longer  in 
its  infancy,  that  agencies  and 
their  clients  are  more  demand¬ 
ing  in  the  full  color  effects  they 
wish  to  present. 

“It  is  the  job  of  agency  pro¬ 
duction  men  working  closely 
with  our  art  directors  and  then 
following  through  with  the 
photo  engraver  to  produce  a  set 
of  full  color  plates  from  which 
the  mats  supplied  to  you  men 
should,  with  the  proper  han¬ 
dling  in  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  further  and  neces¬ 
sary  attention  in  the  pressroom, 
result  in  a  reproduction  accept¬ 
able  to  all,”  said  Mr.  McBreen. 

Walcli  Tear  Sheets 

Harry  Burrell,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  Chicago,  talked  about 
black  and  white  newspaper  ma¬ 
terial,  showing  examples  of  good 
and  bad  printing  materials.  He 
said  it  would  be  helpful  if  news¬ 
papers  furnished  representative 
tear  sheets  to  agency,  advertiser, 
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and  checking  bureaus,  not  tirsi 
off  papers  printed  before  the 
pressman  has  a  chance  to  cor¬ 
rect  impression,  ink  distribution, 
etc. 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
newspapers  assign  a  responsible 
person  to  see  that  the  copies 
furnished  for  checking  purposes 
are  actually  representative,”  he 
added.  “One  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  manager  told  me  he  solves 
this  problem  by  making  the 
press  superintendent  responsible 
for  releasing  checking  copies 
representative  of  his  run.  In  this 
way,  he  becomes  wholly  respon¬ 
sible  for  quality.  I  don’t  mean 
to  imply  that  all  checking  copies 
be  hand  picked,  but  I  do  believe 
they  should  be  representative.” 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  general  manager,  told 
conference  delegates  they  are 
every  bit  as  important  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Total  Selling”  team 
as  publishers  and  advertising 
directors. 

Mr.  Stewart  pointed  out  pro¬ 
duction  men  have  in  their  baili¬ 
wick  a  staggering  two-thirds  of 
all  the  cost  of  today’s  compli¬ 
cated,  expensive  and  involved 
newspaper  production. 

“ROP  color  —  hardly  out  of 
its  swaddling  clothes  in  most 
cities  —  already  must  bear  a 
tremendous  burden  in  the  battle 
for  linage  and  revenue,”  he  said. 
“Blue  used  to  be  blue  —  yellow, 
yellow  —  and  red,  red.  But  no 
more.  Every  tint  of  the  rainbow 
must  be  on  tap,  and  it  has  to 
be  right.  No  advertiser  in  this 
day  and  age  is  willing  to  settle 
for  an  illustration  with  the 
lady’s  lips  on  her  chin.” 

James  S.  Copley,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  re¬ 
ported  that  “hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars”  will  be  spent 
this  year  on  research  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“In  this  program,  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  grow,  ways  to 
prosper,  ways  to  thrive  —  even 
survive  —  in  a  world  of  tech¬ 
nological  progress,”  he  said. 
“Unfortunately,  high  ideals  and 
clean  living  and  prayers  to 
Great  Gutenberg’s  Ghost  can’t 
save  us,  but  intelligent  research 
and  its  practical  application 
can.” 

Mr.  Copley  explained  how 
ANPA’s  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Research  In.stitute.  Charles  H. 
Tingley  is  the  newly-appointed 
managing  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Copley  outlined 
the  four  divisions  of  operation: 

(1)  Research  Center  under  Roy 
W.  Prince,  laboratory  director; 
Mechanical  and  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  Richard  E.  Lewis; 
Training  Division,  under  Wil¬ 


liam  Braasch;  and  Production 
Engineering,  under  Robert 
Wentworth,  the  latter  beginning 
his  duties  next  August. 

Good  Equipment 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper  industry  to  further 
develop  uniformity  and  consist¬ 
ency  in  the  reproduction  of  ROP 
color,  Don  G.  Scott,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  de¬ 
clared. 

He  listed  the  following  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  necessary  to 
the  production  of  high  quality 
full  color: 

(1)  —  A  management  con¬ 
vinced  that  delivery  of  consist¬ 
ently  good  color  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  maintaining  the 
newspaper’s  competitive  position 
in  servicing  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar. 

(2)  —  Mechanical  supervisors 
and  crews  who  take  a  crafts¬ 
man’s  pleasure  in  turning  out 
fine  products,  who  can  work  as 
a  tightly-laced  and  coordinated 
color  team,  and  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  they  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  sales  force  when  they  do 
produce  fine  color. 

(3)  —  Good,  sound  equipment 
to  do  the  job. 

John  F.  Lewis,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Disptach  and  Pioneer  Press,  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  composing  room 
can  help  ad  salesmen. 

Mr.  L«wis  pointed  out  a  re¬ 
cent  study  revealed  that  out  of 
a  40-hour  week,  newspaper  ad 
salesmen  averaged  only  13% 
hours  of  direct  selling  time,  the 
balance  being  devoted  to  travel 
between  accounts  and  keeping 
advertisers  happy. 

Late  Proofs  a  Problem 

The  first  problem,  he  reported, 
is  the  composing  room’s  failure 
to  observe  time  schedules  on 
sending  out  proofs.  Late  proofs 
disrupt  the  advertiser,  he  said, 
and  the  brunt  of  explaining  the 
newspaper’s  failure  to  live  up 
to  schedules  usually  falls  on  the 
newspaper  solicitor. 

Another  annoying  problem  is 
failure  to  send  out  complete 
proofs  when  all  the  elements, 
including  copy,  layout  and  cuts, 
are  sent  in  within  the  deadline 
limits.  A  third  problem  is  un¬ 
dersetting  in  both  national  and 
local  ads. 

“Another  source  of  constant 
friction  with  the  advertisers  is 
uncorrected  proofs,”  said  Mr. 
Lewis.  “Some  papers  make  all 
corrections  before  sending  out 
proofs.  Another  extreme  seg¬ 
ment  makes  practically  no  cor¬ 
rections  before  proofing.  When 
uncorrected  proofs  go  out,  it’s 
an  invitation  to  the  advertisers 
to  do  some  re-editing  on  the 
theory  that  the  ad  is  going  to 
be  torn  up  anyway.” 

EDITOR  &  P 


Careless  handling  of  enpw- 
ings  is  another  source  of  adver¬ 
tiser  complaint,  along  with  i 
different  handling  of  cuts  tin: 
results  in  scratches  on  halftonei 
he  pointed  out. 

Proposes  Ad  Classes 

Richard  B.  Schlesinger,  vb 
president-sales,  Carson,  Rra 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago  depan- 
ment  store,  asked  for  closer  e^ 
operation  between  composn; 
rooms  and  retail  ad  managea 
In  recent  years,  he  said,  th 
newspaper  production  procs 
has  slowed  down  and  service 
have  been  eliminated. 

“Obviously,  here  is  a  sitnatir; 
that  creates  problems  —  pror- 
lems  of  extra  expense  to  the  re 
tailer  at  a  time  when  expeiis 
control  is  vital,”  he  declared. 

Granting  that  departmr- 
stores  are  “wedded”  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  added  that  like  mos 
marriages  the  “state  of  perfec 
connubial  bliss”  is  rare,  “h 
wouldn’t  be  too  far  fetched  to 
say  the  marriage  between  the 
retail  advertising  departriier: 
and  the  composing  room  is  a: 
ocean  of  emotion  surrounded  by 
an  expanse  of  expense.” 

Based  on  a  survey  among  2" 
key  cities,  Mr.  Schlesinger  pp> 
posed  that  newspapers  set  up 
classes  for  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  people,  instead  o! 
guided  tours  through  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  He  recommended  i 
class  in  “retail  composing  room 
practice  and  procedure”  oncei 
week  for  as  long  as  necessaiT- 
then  a  graduation  dinner  and 
diplomas. 

“Why  shouldn’t  papers  employ 
professional  typographers  to 
teach  and  set  standards  for  com¬ 
positors?”  he  asked. 

In  answer  to  why  stores  need 
so  many  proofs,  he  explained  tie 
number  of  proofs  requested  is 
necessary  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  ads. 

• 

New  ‘Open  Meeting' 
Measures  Signed 

Sacramento,  CJif- 

“Open  meeting”  bills  affectini 
21  additional  state  fil: 

commissions  have  been  signed  W 
California’s  Governor,  EdmunH 
G.  Brown. 

The  bills  expanding  the  b»” 
against  secrecy  were  all 
thored  by  House  Speaker  WF 
M.  Brown,  who  has 
closely  in  this  field  with 
California  Newspaper  Pubh^ 
ers  Association  in  recent  y« 

The  Brown  Act  now  coveR 
almost  every  public  ag|ency 
the  state,  including 
county  boards  and  oomnussio^ 
advised  John  B.  Long,  g®*^ 
manager,  CNPA. 
UBLISHER  for  June  27,  ^9^ 
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Guild 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Mr.  Collis  closed  by  picturing 
publisher  prosperity. 

“The  newspaper  business  is 
bounding  back  to  new  highs  in 
advertising  and  circulation  that 
promise  plenty  of  profits  ahead,” 
he  said.  “This  is  the  time  we 
should  prepare  to  get  our  fair 
share  of  these  profits.” 

“There  is  a  war  on,  but  it  is 
not  of  labor’s  making,”  asserted 
William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident.  He  carried  for¬ 
ward  the  theme  that  a  strong 
offense  is  the  best  defense. 

“Rest  assured  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  our  financial  abili¬ 
ty,”  he  said.  “Once  they  realize 
we  can  wait  out  their  insurance 
period,  that  advantage  will  be 
lost  to  them  and  we  will  get 
to  bona  fide  bargaining  sooner. 
And  the  sooner  we  get  down  to 
bona  fide  bargaining  the  better 
contracts  we  can  expect.” 

Mr.  Farsom  spoke  of  the 
growing  Guild  membership.  For 
the  fourth  year  an  all-time  mem¬ 
bership  high  was  reached.  Or¬ 
ganizing,  he  emphasized  as  the 
board’s  recommendation,  should 
be  aimed  at  “free  riders,  unor¬ 
ganized  departments  in  partly 
organized  shops,  and  unorgan¬ 
ized  shops  in  existing  locals.” 
He,  too,  highlighted  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “capitalize  upon  the 
upsurge  in  newspaper  business.” 

“Our  wages  —  to  take  a  sin¬ 
gle  dramatic  example  —  are  still 
far  too  low,  any  way  you  look 
at  them,”  he  said.  “Too  many 
J?ood  people  are  leaving  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  too  few  are  entering, 
simply  because  of  inadequate 
compensation.” 

440  Added  in  Year 

While  membership  grew  to 
^.822,  topping  an  estimated  27,- 
'  >9,  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  reported  that 
iust  440  came  in  this  year  as 
against  1,000  or  more  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  This,  coupled  with 
reduction  of  the  General  Fund 
P*r  capita,  has  resulted  in  what 
he  described  as  a  “tight  financial 
sque^.’’  Income  of  $436,000  is 
anticipated  from  an  estimated 
the  b»B  capita  average  of 

jj]  ao-  "'"00  to  meet  the  proposed 
er  5449,000,  leaving  $13,- 

^rked  'hX)  to  be  “found  somewhere.” 
with  the  There’s  little  hope  of  narrow- 
Pnblisb-  |ng  the  gap  between  anticipated 
nt  yc*^  'r'come  and  proposed  expendi- 
^  covei*  ures,  he  said.  “Estimated  in- 
gency  ®  is  as  generous  as  we  dare 
city  ~  the  lost  income  from  first 
luarter  strikes  so  far  can’t  be 
made  up. 

Let  me  say  that  although 

27,  195P  Editor  &  publisher 
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we  may  be  wandering  in  dense 
financial  woods,  we’re  not  lost. 
We’re  not  broke.  The  rent’s 
paid.  We  may  trip  over  a  few 
stones,  and  bruise  our  heads 
on  some  low  limbs  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  woods,  but  get  out 
we  will  —  and  soon,  I  hope.” 

‘Toughesi  Year’ 

The  fiscal  year  of  1958-1959 
was  described  as  “toughest  in 
Guild  history”  in  the  report  on 
collective  bargaining.  Approxi¬ 
mately  5,500  Guild  members  lost 
an  aggregate  of  110,000  man- 
days  of  work  in  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs. 

Range  of  general  wage  in¬ 
creases  during  the  year  aver¬ 
aged  from  $2.50  to  $4.61.  Mini¬ 
mum  increases  averaged  from 
$2.22  to  $5.68,  with  the  average 
for  the  reporter  group  $4.60. 
The  average  top  reporter  in¬ 
crease  during  the  year,  result¬ 
ing  from  previous  contracts, 
was  $3.64,  compared  with  $3.79 
obtained  in  reopeners. 

The  report  w-arned  against 
inflationary  influence  on  pay 
checks.  A  wage  goal  of  $100  a 
week  for  journeyman  reporters 
was  set  13  years  ago.  'To-date 
only  11  contracts  in  effect  in 
1946  have  reached  the  $100  goal 
in  terms  of  1946  dollars,  the 
guild  committee  reported. 

‘1946  Dollars* 

A  table  showed  the  New  York 
News  paying  the  highest  mini¬ 
mum  of  $157.10  as  compared  to 
$90  in  1946,  and  today’s  figure 
was  given  as  $108,  in  1946  dol¬ 
lars.  The  11  papers  reaching 
the  goal  of  $100  minimum  in 
1946  dollars,  besides  the  News, 
were:  New  York  Times,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  &  Times-Herald,  New 
York  Journal- American,  New 
York  Mirror,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  New  York 
Post,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
and  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Down  the  list  w-ere  such  pa¬ 
pers  as  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  w'here  the  pre.sent  mini¬ 
mum  is  $129.50,  equal  to  $89.50 
in  1946  dollars;  Denver  Post, 
$125,  equal  to  $86;  Indianapolis 
Star,  $118,  equal  to  $8i..50; 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
$116.50,  equal  to  $80.50;  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  $113.25,  equal  to  $78; 
and  Terre  Haute  Tribune  & 
Star,  $108..50,  equal  to  $75. 

Retirement  Programs 

Lowest  were  Indianapolis 
Times,  $105,  equal  to  $72.50; 
Manchester  Union  Leader  and 
Haverhill  Journal,  the  same; 
Allentown  Call  &  Chronicle, 
$102.38,  equal  to  $70.50;  Cum¬ 
berland  Times,  $100.50,  equal  to 
$69;  and  York  Gazette  and 
Daily,  $99.70,  equal  to  $68.50. 
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In  gains  other  than  wages, 
the  Guild  reported  that  almost 
75%  of  the  active  membership 
or  22,300  are  now  covered  by 
some  sort  of  retirement  plan  — 
8,500  under  Guild  negotiated 
programs,  9,700  under  plans 
guaranteed  by  Guild  contracts; 
and  4,200  under  systems  not  so 
guaranteed. 

Progress  was  also  reported  in 
severance  pay  improvements. 
Twenty-seven  contracts  showed 
gains  in  the  ceiling  from  one  to 
12  weeks.  Highest  ceiling  in  St. 
Louis  remains  at  66  weeks;  the 
median  for  all  contracts  is 
slightly  above  37  weeks.  Of  151 
newspaper  contracts,  125  now 
provide  a  rate  of  accrual  of  two 
weeks  per  year  or  better. 

The  report  admitted  losing 
ground  in  the  fight  against  long¬ 
term  contracts.  Of  216  contracts 
in  effect  at  the  year’s  end,  170 
were  for  two  years  or  near 
that,  or  78%  of  the  total.  Of 
the  151  newspaper  contracts,  125 
were  two  years  or  more,  repre¬ 
senting  82%. 

On  holidays  with  pay,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance,  or  60%  of  contracts, 
allowed  six,  seven  and  eight  a 
year. 

Sixty-eight  of  the  151  news¬ 
paper  contracts  provide  for  a 
work  week  of  less  than  40  hours. 
A  top  of  three  weeks  vacation 
is  allowed  in  147  contracts. 

Berle  ‘Vindicated’ 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  former  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  recalled 
that  15  years  ago  the  Guild  had 
branded  him  Public  Enemy 
Number  One  because  he  had 
warned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  imperialistic  aims. 

“History  has,  I  think,  vindi¬ 
cated  my  position,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Berle  said  he  expects 
that  in  30  years  the  world  will 
be  living  in  harmony,  without 
any  intervening  war. 

At  the  Tuesday  banquet,  Ray 
Girardin,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
presented  the  Wilbur  E.  Bade 
Memorial  Award  of  $500  jointly 
to  Clifford  Hulme  and  Edward 
Ecker,  Brantford  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
positor,  for  successfully  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Brantford  unit  of  the 
Toronto  guild. 

An  element  of  drama  w-as  in¬ 
jected  into  the  Wednesday  ses¬ 
sion  when  Jack  Rosenstein  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  in¬ 
troduced  Mae  Renn,  one  of  the 
workers  who  have  been  on  strike 
for  seven  months  in  Henderson, 
N.  C.  Both  paid  tribute  to  the 
“Fourth  Estate”  for  its  impar¬ 
tiality  in  reporting  the  mill 
strike. 

Quoting  the  axiom  that  the 
“pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,”  Mr.  Rosenstein  de¬ 
clared  : 

“You  have  a  free  hand  in 


gathering  information,  if  some¬ 
times  you  are  curbed  in  dis¬ 
seminating  it.” 

He  asked  guild  members,  who 
later  passed  the  hat  to  help  the 
strikers,  to  view  this  fight  “not 
just  as  newspaper  men,  but  as 
human  beings  and  trade  union¬ 
ists.” 

Mrs.  Renn  praised  a  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Henderson 
Dispatch  for  his  “truthful  re¬ 
porting”  which,  she  said,  has 
earned  the  hatred  of  town  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  gratitude  of 
strikers. 

Plea  for  Federalion 

Louis  N.  Donato,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AJlied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Council,  New  York, 
made  a  plea  for  a  “Federation 
of  the  Graphic  Arts,”  repre¬ 
senting  all  organized  workers 
from  the  writing  of  the  manu¬ 
script  to  the  printed  product. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
such  a  federation  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  present  situation  of 
having  contracts  expiring  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  enabling  employers 
to  work  one  union  against  an¬ 
other.  He  said  the  success 
achieved  working  closely  with 
the  Guild  in  New  York  in  1950 
should  be  spread  throughout  the 
country. 

Without  naming  name.s,  Har¬ 
old  C.  Hanover,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  AFL-CIO,  took 
a  crack  at  publishers  disclosed 
by  the  recent  Senate  rackets 
committee  as  giving  bribes  to 
unions. 

“These  are  difficult  times  for 
all  unions,”  he  said.  “Disclo¬ 
sures  of  closely  confined  spots 
of  corruption  on  the  broad  fab¬ 
ric  of  the  labor  movement  have 
been  magnified  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  impression  is  created 
that  this  wrongdoing  is  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  Yet 
none  of  these  areas  from  which 
the  denunciation  of  labor  has 
been  loudest  is  found  to  be  with¬ 
out  taint.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
ones  throwing  the  most  and 
biggest  stones  at  labor  were 
recently  revealed  as  having  been 
living  in  glass  houses  all  along.” 
• 

May  Linage  Gain 
Of  9.5%  Measured 

Total  advertising  linage  in 
newspapers  measured  by  Media 
Records’  52  Cities  in  May  was 
9.5  percent  ahead  of  the  linage 
for  May  1958.  This  followed 
an  11.8  percent  gain  for  April 
and  gave  a  year-to-date  advan¬ 
tage  of  5.8  percent  as  compared 
with  1958.  Automotive,  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Financial  were  up  20 
percent  in  May.  General’s  in¬ 
crease  was  2.6  percent.  (De¬ 
tailed  figures  will  be  published 
next  week.) 
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Price  Fix 
Indictment 
Is  Retnrned 


Western  Newspaper  Union  has 
been  accused  in  two  Federal 
Court  indictments  with  conspir¬ 
ing  with  producers  to  fix  the  re¬ 
sale  prices  of  printing  inks  and 
type  metals. 

J.  M.  Huber  Corporation  is 
co-defendant  in  the  charge  con¬ 
cerning  inks,  and  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is 
linked  with  WNU  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  on  metal  price  fixing. 

In  each  instance  the  respond¬ 
ents  are  alleged  to  have  deprived 
ultimate  consumers,  including 
newspapei*s,  of  the  advantages 
of  competitive  prices  by  agree¬ 
ing  among  themselves,  and  with 
other  distributors,  to  maintain 
agreed  sale  price  levels. 

The  indictments,  returned  this 
week  in  New  York,  do  not  detail 
teiTOS  or  methods  involved  in 
the  pacts  nor  do  they  name  in¬ 
dividuals  as  co-respondents. 

Indicted  also  were  Acme  Steel 
Company,  charged  with  main¬ 
taining  fixed  prices  with  dis¬ 
tributors  for  wire  stitching 
machines  and  wire  stitching  used 
in  book  production  and  box 
manufacture;  Chandler  &  Price 
Company  for  price  fixing  in  the 
disti’ibution  of  printing  presses 
and  paper  cutters  used  chiefly 
in  commercial  shops;  and  Pot- 
devin  Machine  Company,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coating,  gluing  and 
labelling  machines  for  commod¬ 
ity  packaging. 

WNU’s  annual  business  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $23,000,000,  includ¬ 
ing  $200,000  of  Huber  inks. 
WNU  and  ASARCO  sold  about 
$3,000,000  worth  of  typemetal 
in  1957,  the  indictment  recites. 

Farwell  W.  Perry,  president 
of  the  Western  Newspaper  Un¬ 
ion,  asserted:  “This  is  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  me  and  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  It’s  the  most  ridiculous 
thing.  We  have  no  more  to  do 
with  fixing  the  price  of  metal 
than  we  do  with  the  price  of 
wheat.’’ 


J  j  Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 

■  V  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demomt, 

^  charged  there 

were 

^  ^  %nd  truths”  the  news- 

\  I  M  ^  paper  guild’s  advertisement  ii 

N.  E&P  June  The  guild  ad 

_  -  -  V  I  *  was  a  reply  to  Mr.  Amberg’s 

BIG  MEN  IN  SMALL  TYPE — Pictured  at  the  Dallas  convention  of  the  statement  on  the  strike  in  a  paid 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  this  week:  ad  June  6. 

Left  to  right-Eldred  R.  Garter.  Atlanta  Newspapers,  president;  Edgar  ^  Amberg  stated: 

L  Stanley,  Oklahoma  Cify  newspapers,  program  chairman;  and  A.  r. 

Vaughan,  Dallas  Morning  News,  general  chairman.  “On  March  6,  two  weeks  after 


Amberg  Hits  n 
Guild  Story  — 
Of  Strike 


Reporter  Declines  Lee  Hover 
To  Reveal  Elected  By 

TBr  w 


News  Source 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Sherman  C.  Beinhom,  court 
reporter  for  the  Middletown 
Press,  declined  to  reveal  a  news 


Advertising  Managers  this  week:  ad  June  6. 
snta  Newspapers,  president;  Edgar  ^  Amberg  stated: 

ers,  program  chairman;  and  A.  r.  ” 

News,  general  chairman.  “On  March  6,  two  weeks  after 

the  strike  began,  we  offered  the 
XJ ffcx  guild  negotiating  committee  the 

iiAfVCl.  Post-Dispatch  pension  plan  with 

^  guarantees  to  leave  no  doubts  as 

(  security  of  the  payments. 

J  This  was  repeated  in  a  message 

\  ^  I  .  \  ^1  asked  only  that  we  have  the 

X  right  to  discharge  employes,  sub- 

Dallas  ject  to  dismissal  pay  require- 
Lee  Hover  of  the  Phoenix  ments,  for  whom  there  is  no 


Newspapers  was  elected  presi-  work,  to  make  any  changes  ill 


souice  m  uperioi  oui  dent  of  the  Association  of  News-  methods  of  operation  deemed  by 


June  24,  but  escaped  penalty.  naoer 
A  subpoena  had  been  issued  ^  ^ 


paper  Classified  Advertising  the  publisher  to  be  essential  to 
Managers  at  the  annual  conven-  the  progress  of  the  newspaper, 
m  here  this  week.  He  sue-  “The  guild  rejected  this,  y« 
ds  Eldred  Garter  of  the  At-  two  and  one-half  months  later, 
nta  Newspapers.  the  strike  was  settled  precisely 

A  registration  close  to  200  on  this  basis,  except  that  they 
IS  reported.  now  can  arbitrate  claims  of 

Other  newly  elected  officers  speed-up  or  discriminations. 


for  him  at  the  request  of  coun- 
sel  for  Ralph  Peri-ucc.o  25,  who 


a  week  ago  was  indicted  on  a  ,  Newsuauers 
first  degree  murder  charge.  The  SSon 

defendant’s  attorneys  sought  to  i-eported. 

have  the  indictment  quashed, 


saying  it  appeared  in  the  Press  yicepresidents— Mack  T.  ‘  “The  guild  says  that  I  implied 

fore  the  grand  jury  infoi-med  Christian,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri-  that  Employe  has  ever  been 
®  i  ij  iu  4.  bune;  Ralph  Rosenberg,  Tacoma  paid  for  not  working.’  All  em- 

(wash.,  ^,„yasw»rked,ba..Ly«W 


.  ,  ,  J  cic.  vicepresidents — Mack  x 

before  the  grand  jury  infoi-med  Christian,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri 
the  court.  r>„i„u  _  rr _ _ 


he  knew  the  decision  beforehand  p^j,j  ^  Crawford,  Buffalo  kt  made-work' jobs  because  the 
Wause  the  jun^  deliberated  on^^  ^Y.)  Courier-Express.  Al-  guild  would  neier  let  us  reduce 


10  minutes  He  added  that  a  j 

juror  merely  corroborated  h.s  ^  Post-Tel 

own  knowl^ge  It  was  brought  secretary, 

out  that  while  testimony  before  , 
a  grand  jury  is  secret,  the  vote  ^ 

taken  by  the  jury  is  made  public  classifi^  lo(^  brt 
in  an  announcement  to  the  court.  F.  Chamb 

The  court  questioned  Manag-  *wanagers.  A  foi 


fred  J.  Carrano,  Bridgeport  the  staff,  even  when  no  work 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  was  re-  existed. 


“For  example,  when  we  mech- 
“The  good  grey  pages  of  anized  our  elevators  and  seven 
classified  look  better  than  ever,”  operators  were  no  longer  needed. 
James  F.  Chambers  told  the  ad  the  guild,  nevertheless,  made  us 
managers.  A  fonner  managing  retain  them  as  janitors,  even 


ing  Editor  Einar  A.  V.  Gustaf- 

son  about  the  deadline  of  the  the  Dallas  Times-Her- 


though  we  had  more  than  enough 
janitors  at  that  time.  If  ttot 
isn’t  featherbedding,  what  is. 

“The  guild  claims  that  pen* 
sions  in  1958  were  one-third 


•ggg  aid,  Mr.  Chamber  said  he  had  isn’t  featherbedding,  what  is. 

•  changed  his  attitude  toward  the  “The  guild  claims  that  pen- 

XI7  A  <5  •  r  •  ads  since  the  day  he  con-  gions  in  1958  were  one-third 

service  Irives  sidered  them  “something  that  lower  than  in  1957.  They  were 

Monroe  New  Task  loused  up  the  paper.”  The  class!-  only  if  you  compare  the  pension 

Cleveland  ®  major  role  for  a  janitor  with  the  pension 

The  appoiitment  ot  l«eade  m  the  doltar  success  of  aewspa-  to,  a  reporter.” 


pera,  he  said.  ^mherB  closed  b,  ssjj, 

•  E&P  had  performed  a  pu^ 

ubrey  Murray  Dies  service  in  printing  both  his  SM 
t  Ad  Convention  "STould  «o‘ 

guild  organ,  he  said,  wouiu 
Hot  Springs,  Va.  accept  as  paid  advertising  ® 
Aubrey  F.  Murray,  advertis-  same  copy  which  E&P  nan  Kt 


R.  D.  Bradford,  executive 
vicepresident,  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  and  Refining  Company,  in 
charge  of  its  Federated  Metals 
Division,  commented:  “The  type 
metal  business  is  and  always 
has  been  a  small  and  highly 
competitive  one.  We  have  had  a 
review  made  of  our  relations 
with  Western  Newspaper  Un¬ 
ion,  which  for  many  years  has 
purchased  type  metal  from  us 
for  resale  primarily  to  country 
newspapers  which  it  serves. 


Monroe  as  assistant  general  ’  '  ^ 

manager  of  NEA  Seiwice,  Inc., 

was  announced  this  week  by  Aubrey  Murray  Dies 
Herbert  W.  Walker,  president.  At  Ad  Convention 
As  vicepresident  of  NEA,  Mr. 

Monroe  was  business  manager  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

of  the  research  and  manufactur-  .  Aubrey  F.  Murray,  advertis¬ 
ing  division.  Acme  Telectronix,  director  of  the  New  Orleans 


until  its  sale  to  Fairchild  Cam- 


ing  director  of  the  New  Orleans  the  Globe-Democrat  ‘so 
(La.)  Times  Picayune,  died  here  their  members  could  know 


era  and  Instmment  Company  suddenly  June  23  while  attend-  futility  of  the  strike. 


recently 


In  his  new  capacity,  he  will  be 


ing  the  NAEA  meeting.  He  was 


Asked  for  comment  on  ^ 
letter,  guild  leaders,  wh(3  w 


in  charge  of  developing  new  Mr.  Murray,  stricken  at  2:30  busy  at  a  session  of  their  ^ 


feature  services,  processes  and  a.m.  in  his  room  at  the  Home-  vention  in  New  York, 


products  for  newspapers. 


stead,  died  at  11:30  a.m. 


reply  will  be  considered.” 
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By  James  J.  Butler 

THE  ‘ARGUS’  LEAK 

Three  months  after  the  fact, 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon  are 
hen  1  j  loss  to  know  how  the  New 
;ioM  I  York  Times  obtained  detailed  in- 
formation  on  high  altitude  nu- 
“  clear  explosions  which  the  mili- 
d  tary  brass  thought  was  fenced 
off  in  copper-riveted  secrecy. 

The  House  Committee  on  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Astronautics  has  re- 
ated:  leased  testimony  and  a  report, 
aftc  “Project  Argus”  tests  were  made 
d  tin  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  last 
e  tin  summer;  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
with  duce  data  of  great  scientific  and 
t)ts  u  military  value,  but  the  report  in- 
nenti  i  dicates  that  a  side  product — 
‘ssap  newspaper  publicity — rated  top 
.  We  billing.  The  Committee  said: 

6  die  “Somehow,  the  New  York 
sub-  Times  learned  of  Project  Argus 
[uin-  at  a  very  early  stage,  in  advance 
is  M  of  the  tests.  If  the  Times  had 
“  published  the  information  then, 
bj  or  if  the  information  had 
tial  to  reached  certain  foreign  govem- 
ments,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it 
is,  yet  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
I  later,  proceed  with  the  tests,  even 
•ecisdy  though  the  information  could 
it  they  have  been  of  great  military 
ims  of  value. 

“As  time  passed,  the  Times 
demonstrated  privately  to  offi- 
er  been  jjj^ig  familiar  with 

tnost  of  the  major  parameters  of 
project,  and  further  became 
convinced  that  these  would  not 
redu«  remain  classified  much  longer 
0  wo  because  of  small  leaks  from 
other  sources.  So  in  March  1959 
■e  mech-  the  story  was  published.  The  De¬ 
ll  seven  partment  of  Defense  then  made 
■  needed,  its  own  announcements  on  Proj- 
made  us  ect  Argus. 

a  few  weeks  separated 
'tTS  Times  story  and 

If  ^  the  completion  of  major  prelim- 
lat  IS.  inary  analysis  by  the  Depart- 
lat  pen-  ment  of  Defense.” 

were  Herbert  F.  York,  Director 
'^Lnsion  defense  Research  and  Engi- 
'  ^sion  at  the  Pentagon,  told  the 

'  ~  eommittee  that  Hanson  Baldwin, 

military  writer  for  the  Times, 
,y  saytt  came  to  him  five  months  before 
story  appeared  and  outlined 
^  IV  A  "'^terial  he  had  collected  on 
ents.  Argus  and  the  tests. 

fbe  f  ^  *ot  that  was  con- 

>  ran  tor  mistaken  but  among 

‘on  tbs*  ^  t  were  essentially  all 
irnnw  tb*  L*  Dr.  York  related.  “I 

kn  bye  understood,  not  firsthand, 

«  tbe  hs.1  ^®*'‘tt'and,  that  in  fact  he 

1.°  wer«  hoC  plans  for  the  operation 
took  place.  It  was 
id  “»  on  matter  of  his  coming 

^  ^  to  this  after  it  happened  but 
^  A«)  before  it  happened  he 

e  27,  1  ac  publisher 


knew.  It  was  all  secret,  restrict¬ 
ed  data  at  that  time.  So  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  have 
been  somewhere  at  least  one 
important  genuine  security 
breach.” 

Rep.  E.  Q.  Daddario  expressed 
concern  that  the  “chain”  that 
fed  information  to  the  New 
York  Times  still  exists  ready  to 
sei-ve  as  a  conduit.  “This  being 
the  case,”  Daddario  pursued, 
“anything  you  people  do,  we 
must  assume  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  newspapers  and  the  enemy.” 

The  Connecticut  congressman 
was  critical  of  the  Pentagon  for 
confirming  the  story.  He  asked: 
“Why  did  you  have  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  saying  to  the  New 
York  Times,  ‘Yes  you  are  right, 
the  experiment  has  taken  place,’ 
since  they  could  not  othei-wise 
have  known?” 

Dr.  York  corrected:  “The 
New  York  Times  did  know  it. 
They  not  only  got  information 
about  the  shot,  they  knew  be¬ 
fore  the  shot  it  was  going  to 
take  place  and  after  the  shot 
they  got  further  information 
with  regard  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.” 


‘BORIS’  HERBLOCK? 

Cartoonist  Herbert  L.  Block 
(Herblock)  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  written  books  on  his 
craft  and  thinks  he  may  have 
borrowed  trouble.  He  told  a 
Booksellers’  Association  meeting 
here  that  one  of  the  targets  of 
his  most  stinging  picturizations, 
Richard  Nixon,  might  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  event,  he  facetiously  pre¬ 
dicted:  “I  may  become  some¬ 
thing  of  a  local  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak.”  Another  hazard  he  sighted 
was  the  likelihood  that  an  au¬ 
thor  may  come  to  the  attention 
of  “a  really  distinguished  liter¬ 
ary  critic  like  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Arthur  E.  Summerfield.” 
But  he  found  that  prospect  not 
without  its  favorable  side:  “It 
is  nice  to  hear  about  public 
officials  reading  books,  even  if 
they  concentrate  on  the  short- 
letter  words.” 


CITATION  SECONDED 

White  House  correspondents 
didn’t  write  the  citation  that 
accompanied  award  of  an  Alle¬ 
gheny  College  honorary  degree 
to  Jim  Hagerty,  but  they  en- 
for  June  27,  1959 


dorse  the  language.  The  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  institution  described 
the  Press  Secretary  as  “tough, 
aggressive,  utterly  loyal  to  the 
man  he  serves  ...  he  has  uti¬ 
lized  news  fully  as  public  rela¬ 
tions.”  The  newsmen  probably 
would  go  along,  too,  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  credits  Jim  with  de¬ 
veloping  the  White  House  press 
office  “into  a  new  high  of  effec¬ 
tiveness.” 

*  «  * 

T-H  VIOLATION  SEEN 

A  Trial  Examiner  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  NLRB  that  a  news¬ 
paper  publishing  company  which 
granted  w-age  increases  to  em¬ 
ployees  during  a  strike  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  not  participating,  or 
for  returning  to  work,  violates 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  Crookston  (Minn.) 
Times  Printing  Company 
(Crookston  Daily  Times)  con¬ 
tended  employees  had  quit  their 
jobs  but  some  returned  volun¬ 
tarily  and  were  continued  on  the 
payroll  as  if  there  had  been  no 
breach.  Examiner  Ramey  Dono¬ 
van  reviewed  the  has.sle  over 
whether  the  workmen  merely 
walked  off  the  premises,  quit 
their  jobs,  or  were  discharged, 
and  suggested:  “To  requii-e  a 
layman  in  the  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  such  as  existed  to  u.se 
only  a  precise  textbook-type  for¬ 
mula  would  elevate  semantics 
above  realities.”  The  company 
should  be  orderevl  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  unionization  of  its 
employees,  Mr.  Donovan  con¬ 
cluded. 

*  *  * 

‘MAN  WITH  GLASSES’ 

Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  is  one  of  the  better 
known  Washington  scribes  but 
President  Eisenhower  is  slowly 
driving  him,  well,  into  a  com¬ 
plex.  As  a  foreign  affairs  expert, 
Mr.  Lisagor  usually  has  a  query 
or  two  to  put  to  Ike  at  press 
conferences.  The  President  ac¬ 
knowledges  newsmen  with  a  nod 
in  their  direction  or,  if  he  knows 
them  by  name,  more  formally. 
But  when  the  Chicago  corre¬ 
spondent  rises  to  put  a  question, 
Ike  invariably  nods  and  says, 
“The  man  with  the  glasses!”  In 
a  normal  press  conference  with 
150  reporters  present,  a  fair  es¬ 
timate  would  be  that  100  wear 
visual  aids.  Mr.  Lisagor  has 
only  one  explanation:  “I  guess 
I  look  n>ore  eye-glassed  than  all 
the  rest.” 

♦  •  ♦ 

.SECRECY  IN  THE  OPEN 
Rep.  Samuel  Friedel  has  made 


an  about-face  on  a  resolution 
to  require  full  disclosure  of  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  spent  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  on  junkets 
overseas.  Following  a  newspaper 
campaign  two  years  ago,  com¬ 
mittees  reluctantly  began  re¬ 
porting  the  amount  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  they  spent  on  for¬ 
eign  visits.  But  they  balked  at 
listing  individual  members  and 
their  separate  use  of  the  for¬ 
eign  money  awaiting  exchange 
into  United  States  dollars  for 
transmission  to  the  Treasury. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  information 
committee  got  after  Mr.  Friedel 
when  he  staged  one  closed-door 
meeting  on  a  full  disclosure  bill 
after  which  he  had  hinted  that 
would  be  all  for  this  year.  The 
Baltimore  congressman  an¬ 
nounced  an  open  meeting  June 
30,  to  which  the  press  will  be 
invited.  Now  the  secrecy-loving 
House  members  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

*  *  « 

PRIVILEGE  DISCARDED 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  House 
of  Representatives  amended  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  to  di.scard 
the  “executive  privilege”  claim 
to  hide  facts  on  spending,  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  results  in  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  billions  appropriated 
annually  for  mutual  aid. 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  expected  to  be  a  model 
for  a  broad  approach  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  problems  of  freeing 
departmental  information. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

EQUAL  OBJECTIVITY 

Five  of  the  seven  FCC  mem¬ 
bers  have  suggested  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  Communications 
Act  be  amended  to  exclude  news¬ 
casts,  special  events  and  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions  from 
the  types  of  broadcast  programs 
to  which  the  rule  on  “equal  time 
for  all  competing  candidates” 
applies.  The  commissioners  pro¬ 
posed,  however,  that  station  li¬ 
censees  be  held  to  “objectivity”’ 
in  handling  such  broadcasts. 


A  Correction 

Standard  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Louisville  has  purchased 
several  new  press  units  from 
John  C.  Motter  Company,  with 
reels  from  the  'Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation.  A  list¬ 
ing  in  EAP,  June  13,  page  66, 
incorrectly  noted  the  press  units 
as  having  been  purchased  from 
Wood. 

Branham  Appointe<l 

Branham  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  KCRG-TV,  ABC-TV, 
Cedar  Rapids-W  a  ter  loo- Dubu¬ 
que,  Iowa. 


I 


Kansas  City 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


cepted  at  midnight  Wednesday 
by  St.  Louis  stereotypers,  a  few 
hours  after  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  had  indicated  it 
would  seek  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  picketing  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Publishing  Company  plant. 

NLRB’s  regional  office  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  found  basis  for 
the  publisher’s  charge  that  the 
union  was  in  violation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  striking  to 
obtain  jurisdiction  over  work 
that  is  performed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Court  action  was 
deferred  to  give  conciliators 
more  time. 

The  new  clause  recognizes  the 
publisher’s  right  to  make  the 
initial  determination  of  what 
base  material  is  to  be  used  and 
expresses  a  preference  for  use 
of  stereo  base  but  not  limited 
to  it 


A  clause  giving  printers  wider 
latitude  in  handling  stereo  base 
materials  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  negotiations  last  May  but  was 
rejected  by  the  stereotyper  union 
members  June  9. 

The  local  union’s  president 
termed  it  a  “compromise”  settle¬ 
ment.  James  H.  Sampson,  In¬ 
ternational  President,  said,  the 
stereotypei's  didn’t  gain  any¬ 
thing:  the  rejected  clause  was 
better  than  the  one  accepted 
which  was  a  watered  down  vei'- 
sion  of  the  union’s  proposal. 

The  Post-Dispatch  said  the 
new  clause  would  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  economy. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a 
method  of  handling  grievances 
that  arise  over  base  material. 
It  also  includes  the  pre-strike 
provisions  for  a  $10  wage  in¬ 
crease  retroactive  to  Jan.  1  and 
an  additional  $•’)  in  the  second 
year;  and  separation  of  the 
work  between  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  Globe-Democrat,  the  latter 
now  being  produced  in  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  plant  under  contract. 


JK. 


On  the  day  of  the  settlement, 
a  mayor’s  committee  composed 
of  five  persons  had  met  to  con¬ 
sider  steps  to  help  in  ending  the 
strike. 

About  30  of  the  200  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  editorial  workers  who  are 
members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  two  dozen  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  staff  crossed 
picket  lines  to  work. 

When  Ed  Higgins,  a  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter,  went  to  a  school 
board  meeting,  Oscar  Ehrhardt, 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Labor 
Council,  led  a  five-member  dele¬ 
gation  out  of  the  hall,  saying 
they  would  not  meet  “before  a 
person  who  had  crossed  a  picket 
line.”  The  next  night,  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  covered  the  meeting  from  a 
spectator’s  seat ;  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  at  the  press  table. 

By  a  vote  of  311  to  26,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  80  struck  the  Kansas  City 
Star  on  June  18  on  an  issue 
of  holiday  pay  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Printers  also  left  their  jobs 
at  the  Kansas  City  Kansan,  a 
Stauffer  newspaper,  whose  con¬ 
tract  with  the  union  expired 
with  the  Star’s  last  Sept.  30. 

Senator  Michael  Kinney,  St. 
Louis  Democrat,  who  once  be¬ 
fore  led  a  move  for  an  official 
inquii’y  into  the  ppiild  strike  but 
abandoned  it  when  settlement 
was  reached,  called  on  Gov. 
James  T.  Blair  Jr.  to  convene 
the  legislature  so  it  might  con¬ 
sider  investigation  of  the  print¬ 
ers’  .strike  against  the  Kansas 
City  Stai’. 

Forrest  Mulliken,  president  of 
the  tyiwgraphical  union,  said 
the  union  was  forced  to  strike 
for  wages,  hours  and  fringe 
benefits,  including  a  clause  of 
holiday  pay. 

In  a  radio  and  TV  .statement, 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Star,  gave  this  report  on  the 
situation : 

“For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  its  contractual  relationship 
with  the  typographical  union, 
members  of  that  union  have 
stnack  the  newspaper.  The  Star 
presently  employs  387  printers. 

“The  strike  comes  over  the 
issues  of  a  shorter  work  week 
and  holiday  pay. 


and  S133  a  week  for  night  work,  copies  of  the  weekly  Kansas  City 
TOe  ’  Majority  the  Star’*  CaH,  a  Negro  puW.cat.en,  w» 

printers  work  at  the  night  scale,  m  heavy  demand^ 

“-The  Star’s  offer  also  in-  Members  of  New  York  M 
eluded  a  provision  for  payment  No.  6  will  vote  secretWuly  1 
of  the  difference  between  jury  on  the  publishers  negotiated 
fLs  and  a  regular  day’s  pay  for  offer  which  includes  a  contw 

Sploycen  W  senve  jury  vnro.a.  * 

;.4e  -panv 

dau^'^'^nceming  three  weeks  ^her  unions  since  last  Decen,- 

fiv^ye"^?!”  o?  mo«  with  The  ITU’s  officers  have  recom- 
the  company.  The  Star  has  had  mended  adoption  of  the 
such  a  vacation  plan  since  1953. 


San 
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Holiday  Proposal 

“Printers  at  the  Star  now 
work  a  shorter  than  normal  work 
week,  714  hours  a  day  instead 
of  the  normal  8  hours.  Five 
days  a  week,  3714  houi’s  a  week 
instead  of  the  customary  40. 
The  union’s  last  written  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  company  demanded 
a  work  week  of  3614  hours  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  I960,  with  no 
reduction  in  the  weekly  pay 
when  the  hours  are  cut. 

“The  union’s  last  written  pro¬ 
posal  to  company  also  include<l 
a  demand  for  holiday  pay  on 
the  following  basis: 

“An  employee  working  on  any 
day  of  the  six  recognize<l  holi¬ 
days  would  work  314  hours  for 
10  hours  pay  which  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  holiday  rate  of  $9.-54  per 
All  time  worked  in  ex- 


posals  but  this  week  the  officen 
and  wage-scale  committee  of  No. 
6  asked  the  members  to  reject 
them.  More  than  600  printers 
at  a  special  meeting  endorsed 
this  position.  Last  March  the 
local  voted  to  ask  strike  sanc¬ 
tion  but  ITU  officers  have  not 
given  it.  President  Elmer  Brown 
advising  the  members  a  strike 
would  be  unwise  and  a  heary 
bur-den  on  union  funds  at  te 
time. 


Newsprint  Price 
Tietl  To  Inflation 

OnAWi 

Inflation  could  force  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  to  raw 
prices  on  its  products,  brit  the 
present  operating  ratios  in  the 
mills  make  an  increase  in  ne^ 
print  price  appear  unlikely  be¬ 
fore  1962. 

That  was  the  gist  of  inform*- 
tion  which  Robert  M.  Fowler, 
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hour.  All  time  worked  in 

cess  of  314  hours  would  be  paid  . . 

for  at  double  that  holiday  rate  of  the  Newsprint  As- 

of  $19.08  per  hour.  Also,  when  of  Canada,  gave  to  the 

a  holiday  falls  on  an  employee  s  Finance  Committee  last 

normal  off-day  that  employee 
would  be  paid  5  hours  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  straight  time  rate, 
or  $17. 


.Approved  by  Officers 


that  cost  increases  «...  - 
fleeted  in  increased  prices  wnm 
the  industry  is  running  at 
near  capacity.  .  , 

The  price  of  newsprint^ 
been  $134  a  ton  (New  York) 
since  March,  1957. 
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In  .\rcord  on  Wages 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appniiils 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEmple  3-3018 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1B0S  McDonald  lane 


NATIOM-WIOE  PtRSONAl.  SERVICE 


“In  the  last  negotiating  ses- 
■sion,  June  17,  the  final  written 
proposals  of  both  parties  were 
in  accord  on  the  matter  of 
wages. 

“The  Star  offered  an  increase 
of  $3  per  week  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1,  1958,  and  an  additional 
$4  per  week  effective  Oct.  1, 
1959.  Under  these  provisions, 
on  next  October  1,  the  pay  of 
printers  at  the  Star  would  be 
$127.50  a  week  for  day  work 


The  existence  of  15  to  20  per¬ 
cent  of  idle  capacity  in  the  mills 
is  likely  to  act  as  a  br^e  on 
inflationary  tendencies  m  tne 
newsprint  industry,  he  said.  *  • 
“Under  present  practice,  on  gi-ape  operating  ratios  w^l  n« 
holidays,  the  Star  combines  some  exceed  92  percent  until  196A  w 
editions  and  goes  to  press  early  explained,  and  it  is  ' 

and  is  able  to  schedule  workers  that  cost  increases  will  M 
for  a  5-hour  day.  Under  the 
union’s  proposal,  an  employee 
working  5  hours  on  a  holiday 
would  be  paid  $62.02  for  that 
five  hours. 

“The  Star  has  been  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  local  union  commit¬ 
tees  and  representatives  of  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  from  time  to  time  since 

Aug.  15,  1958.  On  two  occasions  ^ 

negotiating  ‘^"ttees  have  ^^^gted  as  he  stopped  ^ 

reached  agreement  with  the  prison  this  week  on  a  ch^ 

Star  and  with  the  approval  of  conspiracy  in  the  acid  bl^ 

their  international  officers,  r^-  Victor  Riesel,  labor  eol- 

ommended  acceptance  of  the  p^^ist,  in  April,  1946. 

Star’s  offers.  The  membership  • 

turned  them  down.”  .  .  |  o  rjjpg 

The  union’s  last  vote  on  man-  Brinkley  Boy  ^ 

agement  proposals  was  288  to  !*■ 

48.  Reid  Henderson  g. 

-The  Kansas  City  Daily  News-  year^ld  son  of  F«nc  ^ 
Press,  which  normally  has  small  Brinkley,  vicepresident  o  ^ 
circulation  by  comparison  with  way  Newspapers^R^d*^^  ^ 
the  Star,  was  unaffected  by  the  June  10 
strike  and  its  sales  soared.  Also  ness  of  cerebral  palsy. 
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Dio  In  Riesel  Ca«* 

Freed  from  a  labor 
ing  charge  on  a  legal  tec  ni 
ity,  Johnny  Dio 
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San  Jose 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


salesmen.  This  provides  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $142.50  ■weekly  for  the 
top  bracket.  This  is  $4  above  the 
existing  San  Francisco-Oakland 
scale,  which  is  in  negotiation. 

Two-Y'ear  Contract 

The  contract  is  for  two  years 
but  is  subject  to  negotiation  for 
wages  only,  with  arbitration 
specified  in  case  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  after  the  first  year. 

Under  its  tei-rns  the  publisher 
agrees  to  pay  guild  members  the 
full  cost  of  a  health  and  welfare 
program,  which  is  now  contribu¬ 
tory  by  both  parties,  beginning 
June  18,  1960.  But  the  payment 
is  optional,  and  if  paid  into  this 
special  fund  the  allocation  will 
be  deductible  from  the  wage  set¬ 
tlement  of  next  year. 

The  guild  contract  specifies 
F  $3.50  to  $5.50  weekly  increases 
'  for  all  of  some  250  employes, 
plus  deficiency  adjustments  in 
specific  classifications  which  in¬ 
clude  $10  more  over  a  two-year 
period  for  top  society  reporters. 

Also  Included  in  the  guild  con¬ 
tract  are  $1.50  additional  per 
shift  for  employees  working  be¬ 
tween  midnight  and  6:30  a.m. 
and  $1  per  shift  additional  for 
those  working  from  8  p.m.  and 
midnight.  Sick  leave  provisions 
were  liberalized  to  provide  up 
to  six  weeks  for  10-year  service. 

The  strike  began  Saturday 
night,  Feb.  14,  before  stereotype 
plates  had  l^en  cast  for  the 
main  news  section  of  Sunday, 
Feb.  15,  edition,  and  after  Sat¬ 
urday’s  final  Evening  News  edi¬ 
tion  had  appeared. 

The  strike  was  called  by  both 
pressmen  and  stereotypers.  All 
other  unions  respected  the  picket 
lines. 

The  pressmen  settled  53  days 
later  under  provisions  which 
called  for  a  total  increase  of 
$10.05  weekly  over  a  33%  month 
period.  This  provided  a  $7  boost 
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Washington  Bldg:  Wash.  DC 
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Financial  6-6460 
Htaley  Bldg.:  Atlanta,  Ga. 
JAckson  5-1576 
Cal.  Bank.  Bldg: 

Bcv.  Hills.  Cal. 
CRestview  4-2770 


.  27, 1’^  Editor 


on  their  return  to  work  and  an 
additional  $3.05  weekly  on 
August  23,  next,  to  bring  the 
scale  to  $123.10  weekly  for  a 
35-hour  week.  Hours  were  un¬ 
changed. 

The  pressmen’s  contract  called 
for  retroactive  pay  of  $4  weekly 
to  March  1,  1958,  and  of  $3  to 
Dec.  1,  1968.  The  new  contract 
runs  to  Dec.  17,  1960. 

35-Hour  ITU  Week 

Printers  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  calling  for  a  weekly  work 
week  reduction  of  1%  hours  to 
35  hours  late  in  April.  A  two- 
step  increase  totalling  $7  pro¬ 
vides  a  weekly  scale  of  $124.10. 

Guild  members  joined  the 
picket  lines,  then  reduced  to 
stereotypers,  in  a  strike  begun 
within  a  few  minutes  after  their 
contract  expired  April  30.  Their 
47-day  strike  ended  June  16. 

A  contract  with  circulation 
drivers  was  renewed  before  its 
June  1  expiration. 

Editor’s  Report 

Seeds  of  unrest  were  sown 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  strike, 
Kenneth  Conn,  executive  editor, 
told  the  CNPA  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  last  week  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  San  Jose  unions  then  set 
up  a  unity  committee.  This 
group  searched  out  issues  which 
eventually  led  to  a  strike,  al¬ 
though  neither  side  had  antici¬ 
pated  strike  action  would  be 
necessary,  Mr.  Conn  said. 

The  gfuild’s  acceptance  of  a 
new  contract  with  management 
on  the  night  of  June  17  came 
after  that  union  had  dismissed 
Sam  Eubanks,  who  had  been 
hii’ed  as  a  negotiator,  and  the 
international  had  recalled  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  Mr.  Conn  reported. 

(Robert  Hickey,  local  presi¬ 
dent,  later  said  that  Mr.  Eu¬ 
banks  was  temporarily  out  of 
the  negotiations  but  he  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Campo  of  Los  Angeles  were 
present  at  closing  sessions.  Mr. 
Eubanks  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
guild.) 

The  professional  union  men 
were  tabbed  as  villains  of  the 
strike  in  Mr.  Conn’s  book.  Most 
men  have  a  feeling  of  affection 
for  the  place  where  they  labor 
if  they  are  not  bestirred  by  “the 
pros’’  and  a  unity  committee,  he 
a.sserted. 

The  spirit  in  the  news  room 
on  the  return  to  work  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Conn  as  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Evidence  was  provided  by 
the  guild  waiving  Saturday  and 
Sunday  overtime  demands  and 
agreeing  to  spend  the  weekend 
preparing  for  the  resumption 
of  publication,  the  editor  said. 

Side  issues  were  dropped  in 
order  to  end  the  strike,  he  said. 
The  pay  settlement  was  for  a 


$5.50  weekly  increase  for  the 
top  experience  bracket  news  and 
advertising  men.  Mr.  Conn  said 
this  compared  with  a  $4  man¬ 
agement  offer  and  a  $7  guild 
demand. 

It  was  not  until  the  final  day 
that  a  deadlock  on  health  and 
welfare  payments  was  broken, 
the  editor  said.  This  was  done 
when  the  Mercury-News  agreed 
to  payments  which  will  total 
$96,000  annually. 

Original  Demands 

The  original  guild  demands 
were  listed  as  a  35-hour  week, 
special  premiums  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday  work,  $2.50  extra 
for  work  begun  after  8  p.m.  and 
$1.50  for  work  begrun  before 
6:30  a.m.,  and  unlimited,  ac¬ 
cumulated  sick  leaves  at  the 
rate  of  four  weeks  a  year. 

At  least  six  of  the  88  guild 
editorial  employees  were  lost  by 
acceptance  of  other  jobs  during 
the  four-month  tieup.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  not  yet  known  because, 
under  California  law,  a  striker 
does  not  have  to  return  for  12 
days.  Notice  must  be  providetl 
of  intent  within  five  days,  how¬ 
ever. 

Strikers  who  worked  on  the 
guild  newspaper  received  a  total 
of  $80  to  $90  weekly  if  in  the 
top  experience  bracket,  it  was 
estimated,  but  some  sources  said 
this  figure  was  too  high.  The 
guild  payment  was  $15  weekly 


plus  $10  per  dependent,  with 
guild  paper  work  allocation  in 
addition. 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland 
guild  voted  a  loan  of  $10,000  at 
the  strike  start  and  provided 
$1,000  weekly,  Mr.  Conn  pointed 
out.  In  addition  were  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  international  and 
other  sources. 

The  guild  paper  did  not  fill 
a  community  void  during  the 
strike,  Mr.  Cohn  said.  News  con¬ 
tent  was  strictly  local  and  the 
newspapers’  striking  city  editors 
were  told  it  contained  more  local 
news  than  the  M-N  had  been 
carrying,  he  observed. 

Most  craft  union  joumeymen 
received  around  $100  weekly 
during  the  strike,  Mr.  Conn  esti¬ 
mated.  Benefits  were  placed  at 
$71  a  week  with  a  day  of  work 
available  weekly  within  the  area. 

Public  Uncertain 

A  strike  research  study  re¬ 
leased  to  the  editors’  confer¬ 
ence  showed  nearly  half  of  the 
public  was  unaware  of  the  is¬ 
sues  or  refused  to  express  its 
views.  The  study  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
strike. 

The  study  showed  29%  then 
believed  the  publisher  was  right 
and  23%  the  union  with  48% 
listing  “both  sides,  neither  side, 
didn’t  know,  refusing  to  answer 
or  in  .some  other  way  made  no 
choice.” 
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ISetcspaper  Brokers  iSewspaper  Brokers 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  propertie*  ^  MAY  BROTHERS,  Binirhamton.  N.  Y. 
in  flourishing;  mid-west.  Herman  Koch,  ^  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  i  and  sold  without  publicity 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
:  newspaper  property  sales  in  California. 

1  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 

^  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar- 
[  linKton  Ave.g  Riverside,  California. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

200  VALUATIONS  of  newspaper!, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purposes.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 
receii>t  or  required  data.  Compre¬ 
hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali¬ 
fied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

1  IF  YOU  would  sell  your  newspaper  we 

1  can  save  you  the  bother  of  ne^otia* 

'  lions,  advise  on  tax  advantaj^es  and 

1  help  in  settin.;?  up  your  own  estate. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  601  Ga.  Sav- 
1  in$rs  Bank  Bid;;.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

,  ★  ★  PERSONAL,  Service  backed  by  30 

1  years*  experience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 

1  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San 

1  Francisco  5.  California. 

Publications  for  Sale 

GROUP  OF  PROfTTABLE  WEEKLUBS 
all  located  Yrithin  2  hour  driving 
radius  for  practical  supervision.  In¬ 
cluded  are  full  ownership  of  three  pa¬ 
pers,  part  ownership  of  three  more, 
an  office  supply  busineas,  a  portrait 
photoimiphy  studio,  and,  of  eoursa 
the  physical  plant  for  handling  same. 
In  addition,  this  orgrsnisation  has  a 
job  printing  business  which  is  mjuls 
Incrstive  by  reason  of  proximity  to 
nearby  major  market  and  substantial 
labor  cost  advantages.  'nds  overall 

proiwrty  enjoys  an  upward  grosrth 
record.  As  little  as  $50,000  will  han¬ 
dle  with  balance  on  terms.  For  further 
information,  contact  Paul  H.  Chai,- 
man  Company.  Inc..  1182  West  Peach- 
trea  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1  SALES-PimCHASES  handled  with  dis- 
j  eretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

1  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
;  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone:  KBystone  3-1361. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 

1  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

‘  15  Waverly.  Detroit.  Mich.  'lY).  6-5R64 

1  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspai>er  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Oslif. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thi, 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contJir* 
sellinir. 

LE.N  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  Printing  Office 
grossing  $100,000.  Price  $6.5,000.  A.  C. 
Santo,  743  North  Mills  St.,  Orlando, 
Fla. 
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Business  Opportunities  fP anted 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  grossing  PRESENT  New  York  Newspaper  YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  all  phita 

PARTNERS,  unable  to  agree,  are  m-  |  jiju^ooo.  No  shop  worries.  Excellent  Printer  wants  to  establish  in  Cali-  of  circulation  to  take  complete  chstp 

fenng  fine  newspaper  and  oommerciaJ  printing  contract.  $65,000  can  take,  fornia.  Want  small  job  newspaper  of  circulation  department  of  medim 

printing  property.  Located^  in  wiart  down.  Take  all  or  part.  Box  2716,  printing  plant  with  growth  possibili-  sized  newspaper  in  Chart  Are*  It 

Ana  8,  _in  one  of  __Americas  brightest  ;  ^itor  &  Publisher.  ties,  small  rotary  press,  linotypes.  Only  interest^  in  person  who  wma 

vote.  Exceptionally  well  etiuipp^.  .  „„  arFa  i  siRn  non  GROSS  'went  to  publish  a  paper,  to  become  part  of  growing  newspijc 

Town  of  10,000,^  will  double  in _  ten  CHART  AREA  3— $160,0(W  GKObb  p^efe-  Los  Angeles  area  but  will  eon-  and  will  work  diligently  to  show  growti 


etc.  Do  not  want  to  publish  a  paper,  to  become  part  of  growing  newspijc 
Prefer  Los  Angeles  area  but  will  con-  and  will  work  diligently  to  show  groitti 


•  — ,  .  . .  ...  ...  ,.  „il  ostohliahed  non-  rreier  uoB  /vngeies  area  oui  win  con-  ana  win  wura  uiiiKeni.ijr  simn  snnnc 

y^.  Want  to  close  deal  as  of  Sept,  i  aider  San  Jose  area.  Box  2617,  Editor  in  circulaUon  and  revenue.  No  kt 

*0.  For  sale  under  volume  of  $126,000.  dailies  issued  from  one  plant  offered  .  Publisher  shots  need  apply.  Good  salary  uc 

One  third  cash.  Write  Box  2668,  Edi-  lor  downi>ayment  of  $50,000.  Current  &  Publisher.  ^ots  ne^^  appiy^  sma^  m 

tor  &  Publisher.  All  letters  answered.  ,  ^ets  enough  in  exc^  of  liabilities  to  X'FWSPIUFR  SFRYirFS  exnerience.  references  and  marti 

VON  nATT  TPS  I  **  “r  >  NE>\*^FAPEK  *>EKVICE*>  2700.  Editor  &  Publidw 


NON-DAILIES 

Grossing  $100,000,  $126,000  and  $160. 


uaiiies  l^sueu  iioin  one  piani. 

lor  downiiayment  of  $50,000.  Current 

assets  enough  in  excess  of  iiabilities  to  , 

finance  needed  building  and  plant  ex-  NEVi  SPARER  SERVICES 
pansion,  planned  by  owner  prior  to 

his  death.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Consultants 


C$m,000^,^126,000  and  $160.-  !  ^rvice,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  WEEKLY  AND  SMALL  DAILY  news 
•  ,  N.  C.  I  paper  promotional  consultant.  Complete 


excellent,  long-established  properties  ;  p.«..iu..u.ia,  eu..su.e«,.c.  e.«..ip.eie  -  classified  advertising  mu 

with  excellent  growth  potenUal.  Expe-  DEEP  SOUTH  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK-  analysis  of  your  local  and  competitive  4  y^  “  experime  s 

rience,  character  and  $2^000  to  $50,000  LY,  largest  town  (3,500)  in  big  county  territoi^  plus  time  T^ted  rwommenda-  cla^ed^w 

in  cash  required.  P.  T.  Hines.  Pub-  (20,000  iiop.).  Priced  far  below  gross  tions.  How  to  huijd  circulation.  Get  dei»rtment.  We  offer  plesMi; 

Ushers  S^ice,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  at  $13,000  all  cash  for  quick  distress  more  and  hold  advertisers.  How  to  com-  “„Wnr^iStioM  and  a  ^  toltS 

Greensboro.  N.  C. _  ^le.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  ^ttrac^iv^altTr'S^hureTI^^'^atr 3"  PuSt  ~nUrt 

SOLID  WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  ^ -  Prepare  sales  strategy  for  your  ad-  ^ 

WEEKLY,  substantial  town  1700-|-.  NORTHERN  OHIO  WEEKLY  in  fine  vertising  sales  department,  what  your  gram,  Adrian,  Ml  gan. 

Gross  close  to  $40,000,  very  high  net.  community — good  shop  in  building  with  publication  cost  should  be.  Fifteen  Disolav  Advertising 

1700  circulation.  $35,000,  $19,000  down,  living  quarters — gross  $26,000  with  net  years  of  newspaper  experience  in  a  ** ^  " 

State  financial  responsibility.  Box  2602,  of  $8,000 — owner  will  sell  for  $26,500  one  week  package  deal.  Rate  for  serv-  CHART  AREA  3  combination  7-mi 

Editor  &  Publisher.  with  $8,000  down  and  terms.  ice  $250.00  per  week  plus  transportn-  i  staff  has  salary  incentive  opening  fa 


_ Classified  Advertising 

WANTED: 


community — good  shop  in  building  with  publication  cost  should  be.  Fifteen 
living  quarters — gross  $26,000  with  net  years  of  newspaper  experience  in  a 


Editor  &  Publisher. _  with  $8,000  down  and  terms.  | 

We  offer  the  most  extensive  list  of  .p^e  Len  Feighner  Agency.  2270  Chal- 
western  weeklies  and  daffies  through-  ^rove  Road,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

out  the  whole  United  States  to  be  I  - = - 

found  anywhere.  $11,500  HANDLES  healthy  newspaper- 

j  shopiier  combination  in  one  of  San 
Our  personalized  service  is  geared  to  |  Francisco  Bay  areas  most  delightfui 
meet  the  needs  of  each  buying  and  |  ..ommunities.  Same  owner  many  years. 


ice  $250.00  per  week  plus  transportn-  tUiff  has  salary  incentive  opening  fa 
tion  from  New  York  City.  One  week  exiierieiioed  man  or  woman.  Give  d* 
limit.  Further  information  Sydney  B.  tails  for  confidential  interview,  la 
Islon,  Press  News  Service,  Paramus.  2511,  EWtor  Jk  Poblish«. 

New  Jersey.  — - - - 


Well  equipiied,  nearly  4 
space,  efficient  staff  and 


_ Correspondents _ 

EUROPEAN  ASSIGNMENTS 


AD  MANAGER.  Oiart  Area  8,  pa 
daily  12,000  ABC,  iirogressive  tovi  d 
19,000,  needs  thoroughly  experiesnd 


meei  tne  iieeas  oi  eacu  Duyiiig  auu  i  ..-omiiiunicieb.  oame  owner  many  years.  isuivwrCiArv  Aooimvmrmi  ro  '  j  Must  ka  atrang  nn  D 

selling  situation.  i  Well  equipiied,  nearly  4,000  feet  of  ;  Newspaper  and  magazine  editors:  Do  i  i-vont  i  akl«  ta  M  B 

j  space,  efficient  staff  and  operation.  If  |  you  ne^  any  story  information  or  ;  ,  ’  i  g  should  hui  1 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  i  you’re  serious  about  acquiring  a  prop-  i  photographs  from  anywhere  in  Italy?  naiianal  ’  ala«iRi>l  uS  I 

of  a  newspaper  you  will  want  more  !  erty  in  growing  California,  communi-  I  TELE-FOTO,  a  brand  new  agency,  ;  'Write  fnllv’  in  ronlidciiK  P 

than  just  a  brokerage  service.  You  will  ;  cate  quickly.  'This  one  won’t  be  on  i  grouping  top-fiight  reporters  and  pho-  0149  Editor  &  Publisher  I 

want  to  utilize  our  vast  experience  in  ;  market  long.  Don  Matchan,  c/o  W.  B.  tographers,  can  get  it  for  you.  We  ,  _ I _ ‘  I 

all  phases  of  the  newspaper  business,  j  Krause.  Broker,  130  Main  St.,  Los  welcome  all  assignments.  Write  to:  1  CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  witk  I 
_  _  _ _  i  Altos,  California.  TELE-TOTO,  Via  Mario  De’  Fiori  21,  '  AlsnVa  n«ilv.  Must  be  aaormsive  ul»  I 


JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  600-601 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  producing  weekly 
within  40  miles  of  Detroit,  Michigan 
in  growing  town  serving  4  townships- - 


TELE-TOTO,  Via  Mario  De’  Fiori  21,  Alaska  Daily.  Must  be  aggressive  lil* 
Rome,  Italy.  man,  above  average  in  layout,  eow 

Features  Wanted  writing,  ideas,  Predar.man  inte^ 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  1  por 


Sale — Old  establiRhed.  reputable,  prof-  i  *  aaa  xi  • 

u.vivv  ■awswviriw  *vi « « ♦  ^ ^  uot  of  Ht  leHst  $16,000.  FFice 

q^^r  m^Uion  an^^iual'  ^»s^  ^ver  !  including  building  with  $30,00.1 

expanding  Alaska  city.  Retiring,  ill  | 

health.  'Write,  wire,  ^x  2605,  Editor  ,  9,.,.  , _  _  a _  o.a-a  /-u  1 


income.  Should  reach  $70,000  this  year 


*r  Pukli.Vier  ^‘n  Feighner  Agency,  2270  Chal-  ] 

_ -■ _ - :: - : — - r-  grove  Road.  Birmingham.  Michigan. 

(X)OD  GROWING  small  town  in  South-  - 

ern  Michigan  fine  news  and  job  shop  5(t%  OF  STOCK  in  $150,000  California 
with  all  equipment.  Gross  in  '58 —  semi-weekly.  Doubled  volume  past  3 
$18,500  net  $6,200  not  including  owner’s  years.  Daily  few  more.  No  comi>etition. 
expense.  Will  sell  with  or  without  Owners  taking  $30,000  yearly.  Fully 
building.  Business  alone  $17,000  with  equipped  modern  shop.  Ca'^  only. 


Duiiaing.  Business  alone  »w,ui)U  wun  equipiaai  mouern  snop.  only,  t M  T  - -  - 

$8,500  down  or  $15,000  cash  rent  60/  $60,000.  Box  2717,  Editor  and  Pub-  I  rraentative,  we  want  a 

month  with  option  to  buy  building  for  lisher. _  i  20  minutes  from  New  York  Cffy Young  aggr^sive  with 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  I  i  10^20.00*0 ’’rir^'ation,  'cWt”'ArM  I 


cash.  Will  consider  paid  up  property  in  rscw.^riyi-Bit 

*  4  b'  »  J  jfrowiHK  industrial  community.  i 

Priced  below  annual  ^ross  at  $15,000. 
The  Len  Feighner  Agency,  2270  Chal-  Chapman  (^mpany,  Inc,,  1182 

grove  Road,  Birmingham,  Michigan.  ^Vest  Peachtree.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

I-  "I  SMALL  WEEKLY  in  expanding  busi- 

1  .  m  ,  ,  n  I  I  ness  area  located  near  Flint  and 

I  /^dvcrtuinft  Kotes  j  ;  Pontiac.  Michigan.  Gross  near  $18.<i00 

I  near  $6,000  without  solicit- 

CLASSIFIED  I  '  ing  ads  or  subscriptions.  Livewire  will 

•  I  BA  e.<Au  e>/\Aice«-iiviue  I  "lake  this  grow,  owner  has  other  busi- 
Line  Rates  EACM  CONSECUTIVE  I  ;  ness  interests  and  will  sell  for  $21,000 


Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  ^.CiO;  2  times  &  $1.05; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  WadiMsday,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
fldence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


W^RITERS  wanted  for 
news,  features,  interviews. 

Box  2701,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 


20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

_ HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


in  selling  color.  Good  salary,  boaia 
plan,  insurance  benefits,  etc.  Box  U!i, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

1  YOUNG  MAN  who’s  experienced  li 
'  layout  and  likes  to  sell.  Good  PW, 

!  good  working  conditions,  good  futo.’t 
with  four  growing  community  aiA- 
lies,  circulation  over  60,000,  in  metre’ 
politan  Omaha.  Write  Stan  LipW 
Sun  Newspapers.  4808  South  !W 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  We  dos’t 
want  a  counselor,  layout  artist  or  lep- 
resentative,  we  want  a  sslesiiur.- 
'  Young  aggressive  with  weekly  or  imsll 
!  daily  experience.  Competitive  duly. 
I  10-20,000  circulation,  Chart  Ares  !• 
;  Send  all  particulars  first  letter.  Box 
2632,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

I  The  Oldest  Newsoaper  In 
:  The  West 

At 

SANTA  FE 

t  NEW  MEXICO 


without  building:  $6,000  down  will  take  For  under  20,000  circulation  Oiart  NEW  McXIOU 

,  with  good  terms.  ■  Area  6  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  com¬ 
petent  with  accounting,  financial  .  -w  v  ,  »  “j _ a  EiiHiint- 

The  Len  Feighner  Agency,  2270  Chal-  statements  and  busineM  office  man-  offlr  f^  the  mM 

grove  Road.  Birmingham.  Michigan.  agement.  Fine  opportunity  in  a  sound,  ‘"J"  ,  tog  ui- 

- = - -  modern,  growing  operation.  Excellent  can  prove  to  us  that  he  Is  s  w 

SNYDER’S  EXCLUSIVE  LISTINGS  ,  facilities,  congenial  staff.  Pleasant,  vertising  man.  is  cajmble  of 
CALIFORNIA  rural  weekly,  farming,  I  prosperous  community.  Write  details  of  average  layout  and 

resort,  industrial  income.  Grossing  |  education,  experience,  background,  ref-  “  ^i7"*l"®"*«B^!«tstioiil 

$.38,000.  clears  $11,000.  $10,000  down.  I  erences  and  salary  requiroments  to  of  S 

Climate  fine.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  News-  |  Box  2501.  Editor  &  Publisher.  “"‘J  live  in  one 

;  paix*r  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  ..  most  pleasant  cities  in  the  nstm.  wr 

^  An.-iheim,  California.  Circulation  o*  •  letter  TODAY  with  coro|^w  ^ 

,  -  !  -  I  tieulars  to  George  W.  Mouchet^.  3"  , 

,  SOUTHEASTERN  WEEKLY  NEWS-  CIRCULATTON  MAN  for  S-month  New  Mexican.  Santa  Fe.  New  Meii»  j 

PAPER  with  potential  for  $16,500;  i  campaign  on  weekly  which  has  grown  1  - -  - ,  t,  ■ 

,  terms.  Chapman  Company,  Inc.,  11R2  j  from  2,000  to  6,000  in  6  year*.  Little  I  ^^PENTNG  FOR  Display  Ad  t 

j  West  Peachtree  St..  Atlanta,  Georjria.  \  Mei^ant  and  mail.  Job  may  be  per-  |  Oood  salary  and  many 

\inrv  T  v:>/~*¥TTT>TiT:wrv  u-  1.  •  i  manent  as  we  have  other  papers.  Contact  Jack  Albee,  Laredo-n 


Asst, 
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\»nr¥  T  ¥:>/~*¥TTT>Ti¥:wrv  u •  1.  •  msnent  as  we  have  other  papers.  Contact  Jack  Albee,  Laredo-n 

I  WELL  EQUIPPED  high  income  pro-  ch^rt  Area  2.  Write  in  detail  to  Box  Texas.  _ 

I  ducing  weekly  and  job  shop  in  East  2,551.  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 

I  Central  Lower  Michigan— Good  Com-  - - — - —  e  .  i  rCkJAKl 

i  munity  with  expanding  business — gross  AGGRESSIVE  CTRCULATION  manag-  ADVERTISIN0  SALEjM*'’ 

I  $70,000  net;  $25,000  plus  not  including  er.  CTiart  Area  6,  exclusive  county  seat 
publi^er  salary — circulation  over  30,-  six  day  evening  circulation  9,000.  Ex-  .pj,  Omaha  World-Herald  has  sn  W*" 
000  with  good  job  income — price  perience  and  proved  ability  e.ssential.  Advertising 

$95,000  without  building  with  $45,000  Liberal  benefits,  permanent  and  good  __  ^vnerienr^  adwytk; 

down.  Rent  85/month.  living  in  Ohio’s  richest  area.  Include  Prefer  man 

references,  salary  requirements,  edu-  ««  «maller 

The  Len  Feighner  Agency,  2270  CTial-  cation  and  past  record  first  letter,  newsnawr  Must  have  origin*! 
grove  Road,  Birmin^am,  Michigan.  Robert  M.  Beer,  Publiither.  Ashland.  "  iAk..  Write  conip!*** 

- = - : - — - r: -  Ohio  TMmes-Gazette.  208  Bahama  Lane,  ^in^rirnce  sslsiT  «’ 

Business  Opportunities  Palm  Beach.  Forida.  firs'ff.  Jr-  ^ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


newspaper.  Must  have  originiu^^  , 
nresentation  ideas.  Write 


Palm  Beach,  Florida. 


resume  of  3^ur  experience. 
quirement**,  etc.  G.  C.  Gran»  * 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  'Hmes  Tower  N.  T.  36,  N.  T. 
PhoM  BRyaot  9-3052 


HAVE  ALL  NECESSARY  PRODUO  DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  wanted  for  tional  Advertising  Manager 
TIVE  equipment  to  produce  small  daily,  resort  town  in  Massachusetts.  Prefer  THE  OMAH/ 


weekly  or  cylinder  publication.  Would  someone  with  exfierience  or  we  will 
like  to  contact  publisher  who  can  use  teach  if  you  are  interested.  An  excel- 
above  machinery.  Write  to:  H.  I>‘vin,  lent  oportunity  to  grow  with  a  17.000 
Suite  2304,  900  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  circulation  newspaper.  Box  2726,  Ekli- 


THE  OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 


Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 
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I _ 

Complete  Plants _ 

PBINTINa  PLANT  for  sale — ofibet- 
lotteritran.  No  major  equipment  less 
thin  three  years  old.  Salesmen,  ez> 
celloDt  volume.  Other  interests.  Terms. 
NeokM  Printing  Co.,  Neosho,  Mis- 
loorh _ 

Composing  Room 


MODEL  29  LINOTYPE 
SER.  NO.  56782 

Equipped  with  two  72-chan,  and  two 
PO-ehan.  mags.,  6  pocket  mold  disk, 
(  molds,  quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  AC  mo¬ 
tor.  Excellent  mixer  machine.  Avail- 
tble  now.  Priced  to  sell.  Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


L.  4i  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the 
man  who  use.s  them.”  $S4.50  to  $97. .50, 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96.  Elkin.  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


_ Netcsprint _ 

newsprint  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

7t  E  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-5675 
Wrect  Mill  Shipments.  Fine  quality 
Newsprint.  All  sizes  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Brookman  Paper  Corp.,  555  West- 
chester  Ave.,  New  York.  MO  5-6022. 

Press  Room 


GOSS  6  Unit  Press 

6  HSLC  16-Page  Units 
2  Double  Folders 
Substructure  &  Reels 
AC  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Uxington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  flat  bed.  Model  “E”  No. 
1U49,  10  U.P.,  AC,  drive,  Available 
August  1. 

GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  No.  CO-332,  10  H.P. 
AC,  G.E  V-Belt  drive,  two  folders, 
chases.  Available  August  1. 

DTTPT.RY  tubular,  16-pages,  2  to  1, 
30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  foun¬ 
tain,  complete  stereotype.  Available 
now. 

I  GOSS  arch  type,  5-units,  2Z%"  cutoff, 
double  folder.  Color  Hump,  four 
CAPCO  fountains.  End  Feed,  100  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive.  Available  March  1960. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  24-pages,  2  to  1, 
50  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  color  fountain, 
balloon  former,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  July  1. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 


24  Page  —  Delivered  new  1948-1953  | 
Full  Color  Flexibility— Complete  Stereo  | 
AC  Solonoid  Drive  Available  Now  | 

24  Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Folder 
AC  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Available  Now 


16  Page  —  2  to  1  —  Located  San  Diego 
AC  Drive — Stereo — Available  July  1 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 
GOSS  16-PAGE  PRESS,  AC  motor, 
has  all  needed  stereotype  equipment. 
Will  sell  on  terms.  George  C.  Oxford,  | 

Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. _  ! 

FOR  SALE 

Goss  4  deck  rotary  web  press,  2  pages 
wide,  32  pages  capacity.  Cut-off  21  Vi". 
Si)eed  approximately  20,000  per  hour 
straight.  Complete  with  35  hp  AC  mo¬ 
tor  and  controls.  Wood  pony  autoplate. 
Good  operating  condition,  can  be  used 
for  4-color  printing,  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor,  if  desired.  For  information 
or  inspeMion  inquire  General  Manager, 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
REgent  4-5151. 

8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 


Goss  Comet — New  York  City 
Goss  Oox-0-Typ« — California 
Duplex  AB — New  York  City — Utah — 
North  Carolina 


HOE  PRESSES 


fCi?  7  — Super-Production  Steel 

vy  Inder-Roller  Bearing — Ink  Pump— 
columnar  Mounted  Reels  and  Tensions 
Conveyors  —  Portable  Color 
toon  tains. 


^ted:  BOSTON  GLOBE 
o?*  j  Immediately 
t^ced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 

64-PAGE  GOSS  HIGHSPEED  press, 
23-9/16  inch  cut  off.  4  units,  double 
folder,  all  controls,  75  H.  P.  motor  and 
drive,  conveyor,  2-ton  l)Ot,  pony  auto- 
pUte  and  ink  tank.  Press  is  bottom 
fed  and  operated  on  1-floor  level.  Can 
be  seen  In  daily  production.  Contact 
V.  L.  DeBolt  or  R.  M.  Cole,  The 
Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Texas.  Tele- 
phone  FEderal  7-4661. _ 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
50,  60,  76,  100.  160  H.P.  AC.  George 
G.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTF.n 


HELP  WANTED 


Press  Room 

SCOTT  PRESSES 


6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 
Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel  Cylinder,  i 
Roller  Bearing  Units  with  1  Unit  ' 
Reversible  and  1  Color  Cylinder.  Heavy 
Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H 
Conveyors.  3  Arm  Reels  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turn-  I 
table.  Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color  Foun-  j 
tains. 


Located:  BOSTON  HERALD  TRAV¬ 
ELER. 

Available:  On  or  about  August  1st 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

6U  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-459<)  : 
Name  your  own  price  1 

Must  vacate  building  at  once 
4  or  5  Units  Hoe — 23-9/16  in.  cutoff 
F'our  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type, 
cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  bronze 
fabroil  gearing,  spray  fountains,  dou¬ 
ble  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slitters, 
offside  subway  deiivery  to  conveyor, 
substructure  two  roll  positions,  eiectric 
hoists,  automatic  tensions,  two  Cutler- 
Hammer  75-7.5  H.P.  two  motor  ball 
bearing  drives,  220  v,  3  pb,  60  cycle, 
now  geared  32,800,  ink  tank,  plate 
hoist,  now  using  68  in.  roils  (9  cols,  i 
11  ems)  40  inch  diameters.  | 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con-  j 
struction,  like  substructure,  gives  80- 
40  pages.  Sell  4  or  5  units.  Will  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Crane  rail  over  press,  unit 
transportation  bases  available. 

W.  B.  Pape — Republican-American, 
Waterbury  20,  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 

24  PAGE  DXn>LEX  TUBUTAR 
2  to  1  Model  Ser.  No.  414 

Located  Hawksye-Gazctte,  Burlington.  ’ 
Iowa.  Hiara  is  no  finer  used  press  on 
the  market.  Balloon  former— excellent 
fleodblUty — modem  60  HP  AC  drive — 
latest  style  stereo  equipment.  Router, 
Aluminum  Chases.  Goes  4S-C  Mat 
Roller. 

Available  early  1960 
For  Sale  By 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  OO. 
422  West  8th _ Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Units 

5  Units  with  color  humps 

6  Folders  with  balloon  formers 

21  Kohler  3  Arm  reels  with  running 
belt  tensions 

Will  sell  any  part  of  the  above.  Priced 
attractively  for  immediate  removal  and 
I  storage.  Located  at  St.  Louis  Globe- 
I  Democrat. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4590 
FOR  SALE:  Four  Ink  Tanks  for  4- 
color  newspaper  inks.  Capacity  as 
follow*:  2500  gal.  black — 84'  dia.  x  O' 
high.  1600  gal.  yellow — 64*  dia.  x  V 
high.  1000  gal.  Red— 64'  dia.  x  6' 
high.  1000  1^.  Blue — 64"  dia.  x  6' 
high.  All  with  pumps,  piping,  etc. — 
Excellent  Condition.  Contact  Danner 
Press  of  Canton,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  849, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


J 


_ Press  Room _ 

3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%"  Cutoff 

LOCATED  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  48-p<M[e  4- 
plate  wide  presses  on  the  market.  Has 
been  beautifully  maintained,  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  mechanical  condition  and  should 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Double  folders — roll  stands  beneath 
units  (can  be  placed  same  level) — 
semi-automatic  tensions — electric  vveb 
detecto's  for  all  units.  Late  style  60 
HP  AC  drive — excellent  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate— Pot  and  Pump.  Complete 
package. 


Available  about  January  1,  1960.  For 
farther  details  write  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SUPPLY  OO.,  422  West  Sth. 
KansM  Qty,  Mo. 


PORTABLE  COLOR  FOUNTAINS 
8  portable  CAPCO  color  ink  fountains. 
BRAND  NEW  IN  ORIGINAL  BOXES. 
$300.00  each  including  shipping 
charges.  Write  to:  Hector  Cintron,  El 
Imparcial,  San  Juna,  P.  R. 


_ Stereotype _ 

FOR  SALE :  Used  Ham  Routerplaner 
like  new  Goss  F\ill  page  Flat  Box — 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Hoe  Flat  Shaver — 
Beat  offer — Newspaper  Publishers  Suik 
ply — 1639  N,  Lorel  Avenue,  Chicago  M. 

FOR  SALE:  Hoe  Twin  Screw  F7at 
Shaver,  full  page  with  spare  head.  6 
hp,  AC  motor  in  operating  condition. 
Lynn  Item,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPF®  PRESSES 
'  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPFai  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESFTTFai  EQUIPMENT 
Litelows — Elrods— Mat  Rollers 

I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
j  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

I  422  West  Sth _ Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

'  WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
I  bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  avail- 
1  able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  328 
I  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

I  NEEDED  AT  ONCE:  Used  Pony  Auto- 
I  plate  ivr  23-9/16"  mtoff  standard  plate 
j  press.  Will  pay  good  price  for  serv- 
I  iceable  machine.  Inland  Newsimper 
’  Supply  (Company,  West  Sth 

I  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. _ 

'  WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Goss  balloon 
former  for  press  1449,  left  hand  drive. 

I  Call  collect,  or  write — Young,  The 
.  Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 


_l^ptay  Advertising 


.D 

iska 

27,  195^ 


Midwest  daily, 
m  attractive  town  of  11,000. 
of  in  fundamentals 

tioiislrf,.?^*  ^  dwplay,  classifi^,  na- 
Preosi.?™"*  S”  selling  and  copy 

{J^mtion.  Rewarding  position  for 

tionallv  "oS!}  “'*'’“tage  of  excep- 

'  ot  record,  in 

Sher.  -'®*’  Ediror  &  Pub- 

classified,  for  daily 
“d^vMe  Areas  6.  7,  8 

iwilr  Association.  7 

Dearborn,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  willing  to 
invest  in  newly-formed  organization  to 
print  weekly  newspapers  and  commer¬ 
cial  work  by  photo-composition  and 
offset  in  suburban  Philtulelphia  area. 
Box  2702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING,  aggressive  lo¬ 
cal  ad  manager  for  Alaska’s  Capital 
city  daily.  Fast  growing,  good  future, 
over  $7000  starting  salary  plus  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.,  profit  sharing  starting  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Must  be  experienced,  good  on 
layouts,  copy,  selling  and  service. 
Write.  Air,  Daily  Alaska  Ehnpire, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

for  June  27,  1959 


Editorial 


DESK  MAN :  Morning  newspaper  in 
fast  growing  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
needs  desk  man  qualified  to  handle 
wire  copy  and  also  know  sports  and 
city  desk.  Must  know  makeup,  be  fast, 
accurate.  Write  immediately:  David 
W.  Wright,  Managing  Elditor.  Lynch¬ 
burg  News,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 


FREa; 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  wtih  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Editorial 


WIRE  EDITOR — Afternoon  daily,  no 
Sunday;  Associated  Press  tape;  miiMr 
reporting.  College  city  of  16,500,  (%art 
Area  8.  Write  fully;  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  Box  2658,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 


For  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  with  at  least  6  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2227,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 


61 


HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

DIRSXJTOR  OF  NEWS  (OVERSEAS)  2  NEWSWRITEI^  —  New  York  met/- 
Man  with  minimum  of  12  years  solid  ropolitan  university.  $5,200,  $4,200  de¬ 
news  and  information-aathering  expe-  pending  on  exijerience.  Public  Rela- 

rience,  to  head  large  News  and  In-  tions.  Bax  2738,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

formation  Department  of  major  broad-  WOMEN'S  EDITOR — Wo  need  high- 
caster.  Headquarters  in  West  Ger-  powered,  charming,  take-charge  woman 
many.  Extensive  managerial  experi-  build  coverage  in  society-conscious 
ence  required  to  supervise  Newsroom,  of  dynamic  suburban  newspaper, 

European  news  burMus,  co^espond-  chart  Area  12.  Record  must  stand 
ents,  research  facilities.  Realistic  un-  rigid  inspection ;  personal  interview 
derstanding  of  world  affairs  essential,  necessary.  We’ll  wait  for  right  per- 
Salary  plus  living  allowance  plus  hous-  gon.  Box  2703,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ing.  Box  2633,  Editor  &  Publisher. - - - ; - 


EDUCATED.  ADVENTUROUS  man  or  _  .Kii.tv 

couple  to  help  convert  a  110'  yacht  n. 

and  engage  in  extensive  cruising  with  j  rMmme 

doctor-wriver  and  family.  Id^l  for  ™ 

writer.  No  money  needed  but  hard  2."^.  S'  M  v' 

work  a  prerequisite.  Equal  status-not  Editor,  Daily  Record.  Middletown,  N.Y. 
servant  status.  Write  K.  Broach,  Box  #/>»<•» 

3103,  Bellaire,  Texa.s.  _ free  i>once - 

GENERAL  ASSlGNMEaJT  REPORTER  FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
Ex|>erienced  for  New  Jersey  Daily.  the  huge  house  orKan  market.  4,000 


WOMAN  REPORTER  as  Assistant  to 


Box  2644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP  —  Edi- 

torial  assistant  in  public  affairs  office  °  w  ■^r*****  ^ 

hanHHn.,  ^.Klieitv  Ar»Hem!r  P>Cturee,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


handling  athletic  publicity.  Academic 
year  stipend  $1200,  plus  waiver  of 
fees.  Excellent  opportunity  for  gradu¬ 
ate  study.  Write  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

PUBLICITY  MEN 

Free  lance,  individual  Chart  Area  cov¬ 
erage.  State  media  contacts  and  back- 


_ Mechanical _ 

"TAPECO" 

TBLETYPESETTER  OPERATOR _ 

PLAGEIBIENT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE 
Top  pay  for  qualified  operators 
All  areas . Write  folly. 


ground.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  p.o.  Box  10789,  St.  Petersburg  8$.  Fla. 
2625,  Elditor  &  Publisher. - - - 


cah.  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  fcT  fr... 

^ung"man"re^td'ln  S‘c?nu^^  Write  ^2623,  Edi- 

>oung'  man  reaxea  in  small  community.  «  ■.  n  vi-  u  . 

Permanent  position  with  chance  to  tor_^^^blisher^ - 

grow  wtih  organization.  Write  Times  PRINTER,  3  Floor  situations  imme- 
Publishing  Co.,  New  Milford,  Conn.  diately,  3  weeks  vacation,  sick  and 
REPORTER  wanted  for  7,500  midwest  accident  benefits,  pension — $145,876  per 
morning  newspaper.  Excellent  starting  37%  hours  week,  must  have  ^  approxi- 
salary,  good  conditions,  other  bene-  mately  ten  years  experience  with  news- 

fits.  Midwest  background  desired.  Jour-  paper  and  market  circulars.  CY 

nalism  grad  or  some  exx)erience  on  AARON  PUBLICATION  (XIMPANY, 

daily.  Write  all  details  to  Box  2643,  1325  Vermont,  Detroit  16,  Michigan. 

plitor  &  Publisher.  State  availability  printER  -  OPERATOR  —  ALL 


UNOTYPE  -  INTBRTYPE  MACHIN- 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  daasified 
Advertising  I 

One  big  reason  it's  a  smart  plan  for 
newspapera  .  .  ,  their  salespeople  get 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
THEIR  OWN  TIME.  The  salespeople 
go  for  it,  because  it  heliks  them  do  a 
better  iob  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newspctoers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
your  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
“putter-offeF’  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
names  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll 
send  descriptive  brochure  and  resrular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  66 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  beet  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  year — let  us  know,  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  bushel  of  freidi  Florida 
oranges  I 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspsqjers  Since  1938 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-6591 


for  interview  at  our  expense 


AROUND  man  for  weekly  commercial 


I 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  REPORT-  plant.  Foreman  potential,  permanent. 
ER  for  court  house  beat.  Steady  job  Good  equipment.  Salem  Leader,  Salem, 
to  nf?ht  man,  preferably  from  Penn-  Indiana, 
aylvania.  Evening  Ea^rle,  Butler.  Penn. 

^'ton^  ^m'^WiteD"r‘"d  '  ^^aLnSL?ster^®'Ln'’%^^ 

CX)PY  EDITOR — Immediate  openinjr  west  coast,  25,000  circulation  daily, 
for  fully  experienced,  competent  rim  Good  salary  and  working  conditions, 
man.  Good  starting  salary  with  ex-  Give  complete  information  first  letter, 
cellent  prospects  early  advancement.  Write  Box  2613.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Metropolitan  evening  and  Sunday.  - - - 

Chart  Area  6.  Box  2709,  Editor  &  EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  all  depart- 
Publisher.  ments,  small  dailies  Chart  Areas  6,  7, 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  (Male)  for  *  states.  Write 

N4W  Y/vfV  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 

new  lorK  L^ity  trade  ma^razine.  Prefer  m  Tii:»ei.:. 

ambitious  young  man  with  daily-weekly  7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

reportorial  background.  Excellent  op-  PRINTER 

po^tanity,  good  iwnefits.  $85  to  start,  with  foremanship  experience  to  take 
begin  August  1.  Send  <»mplete  resume  charge  of  composing  room.  Preference 
091^  ^Pej>enre,  education,  etc.,  to  Box  given  to  man  with  ability  as  linotype 

-710’  Editor^fc  Publisher. _  machinist.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 

EXPERIENCED  live  wire  reporter  for  Daily  News,  Newton.  Iowa, 
general  assignment  for  progressive  .  . 

20,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  Six.  Must  _ Photography _ 

nmnitv^'^Civ.  NE\5'S  PHOTOGRAPHER,  must  be 

srsi  ■sTo?  I" 

ft?  vr\TB - —  tunity  for  rijrht  man.  Good  salary  and 

Ir  YULT  are  now  employed  as  Desk-  exceptional  set-np  for  additional  in- 
man  or  Reporter  (Male) — Deskman  on  come.  Write  full  background  to  Edi- 
^all  or  middle-sized  pai>er  in  New  tor,  Messenprer-C^zette,  Somerville, 
Enjifland  and  want  to  move  up  top  met-  New  Jersey, 
ropolitan  daily,  here  is  chance  to  try 
out  during  your  vacation.  We*Il  pay 
travel  expenses  and  salary.  Send  full  w.t  * 

rundown  on  education  and  job  experi-  ARTIST  MANAGESMENT  seeks  man  or 
encs3  plus  dates  of  week  or  weeks  you’ll  woman  willintr  to  travel,  able  to  book 
be  available  to  Box  2730,  Editor  &  well-knovrn  auditorium  attractions  with 
Publisher.  "  collejres,  fraternities,  civic  orpraniza- 

7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago.  Illinois.  minted)  Manager  also 

OPENING  for  reporter  on  old-estah-  - - 

lished  daily,  4,200  circulation?  G^  LARGE  PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPA- 
starting  salary  plus  fringes.  College  opportunity  in  promotion  de¬ 

town  in  top  recreational  area.  Record  partment  for  circulation  promotion 
Ellensburg,  Washington.  copywriter,  with  emphasis  on  newspa¬ 

per,  TV  and  radio  copy.  Box  2724, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ /idministrative _ 

PUBLISHER  or  General  Manager.  6 
year  record  as  General  Manager  in- 
dudes  doubling  net  profit,  increasing 
dreulation  30  percent  to  25,000  and 
winning  top  news  awards  in  state. 
Young,  personable,  fully  trained  teem 
builder.  Relocate  anywhere  for  suitable 
challenge  and  incentive.  Box  2541, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHERS  ASSISTANT.  20  very 
successful  years  management,  sales, 
trouble  shooting  top  Rocky  Mountain 
markets  both  newspaper  and  radio. 
Strong  in  local  national  sales,  produc¬ 
tion.  employee  public  relations.  Prefer 
relocate  Chart  Area  12  or  10.  11. 

Consider  other  areas.  Best  financial 
character  references.  Box  2637,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  successful  pro- 
fessional  newspaperman  with  wealth  of 
experience  In  dailies  and  weeklies,  as 
weekly  owner-manager-editor,  daily  ad 
solicitor,  wire  service  reporter,  pres¬ 
ently  ad  manager  of  very  large  week¬ 
ly,  offers  enthusiasm,  energy  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  progressive  publisher.  Well 
versed  in  management,  job  shop  oper¬ 
ation.  For  resume,  personal  interview, 
write  Box  2698,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


GENEIRAL  MANAfxER  or  puhlid^i 
assistant.  Strong  on  increased  reiw 
and  cutting  cceU.  Successful  sdvati, 
ing  director  and  general  msiiiis. 
L«vel-headed  negotiator  familiar  sit 
all  unions.  Good  in  handling  papli 
Clurrently  employed.  Box  2632,  EAs 

A  Publisher.  _ 

ASaSTANT  CREDIT  and  OOLUD 
TION  MANAGER  with  no  place  t 
grow.  Would  like  to  be  right  hand  k 
credit  manager  on  the  way  up.  10  na 
experience  in  all  phases  of  credit  ui 
collections.  Age  32,  married.  Oar. 
Areas  1,  2,  3.  Box  2637,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ 

general  manager,  lu.OOO  to 
000  circulation  daily.  Exiierience  is 
eludes  six  years  as  industrial  advettie 
ing  and  sales  manager,  plus  eight  yeui 
of  top  flight  newspaper  backgroaai 
about  equally  divided  between  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  side.  Succeiitt 
record,  big  city  and  small,  but  we’s 
a  small  town  boy  at  heart.  Cuirent  al¬ 
ary,  $9,000.  Write  Box  2719,  Edita  I 

Publisher. _ 

HAVE  OVER  20  YEARS  experiena  s 
new8];>ai>er  work.  Practical  experieac* 
in  newsreporting,  photography  and  dr 
culation  departments.  Know  A.B.C.  flt- 
erational  coats  of  newsroom  and  dna 
lation.  Have  sprinkling  of  adveitiiiit. 
Presently  employed  by  fine  newapaps. 
Reason  for  change.  Money,  Do  at 
reply  unless  willing  to  pay  $110  per 
week.  Family  man  prefer  Chart  Ana 
6  or  10.  Box  2736,  Editor  and  Pik- 

Usher, _ 

13  YEARS  experience  as  general  mu- 
ager,  circulation  manager  and  diglo 
advertising.  College  graduate. 
all  departments.  Young,  free  to  ™*- 
cate,  family.  Now  on  East  Coat 
Available  at  once.  Also  interertcak 
sales  related  to  newspapers.  Box  tlA 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_ Arti*ts-Cartooni*tt 

ADVERTISING  AND  EDITORIAL 
ARTIST 

17  years  experience  own  studio— Art* 
and  Cartoonist — fast,  creative,  no  te 
sentee  he.  Qualified  direct  art  depart¬ 
ment.  Know  all  phases  graphic  irti 
type,  repro,  etc.  Prefer  Midwrt  « 
South.  Working  environment  tapor- 
tant  as  open  salary.  If  you  need  u 
Artist-Cartoonist  who  can  gWe  year 
paper  a  real  lift,  you’ll  be  *'**1'’" 
wrote:  Box  2539,  Editor  A  PuMiwer. 

_ Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER-M*^ 
time  os  District  Manager  on 
politan  daily.  Deaires  poaitlon  aa^ 
1  eolation  Manager,  aggroMva  w 
8,000  to  16,000.  Proven  ■* 

!  phases.  Box  2408,  EMitor  A  Pawiaa^ 

I  CIRCULA’nON  MAN.  all  tyi^  of  eir- 
I  culation,  15  years.  Top  JJJl 

I  home  delivery  specialist.  Little 
chant  and  A.B.C.  Can  assume  ^ 
September  1st.  Prefer  amsil  d*^ 
around  5,000.  Box  2631,  Editor  A  Fan- 
I  lisher. 


sssMimaLiAiiiaM 


REPORTkR,  copy  reader.  Ebtperienced.  Editor  and  Publisher 
New  Jersey  daily.  Write  fully.  No  r-uoiisner, 

drifters.  Box  2725,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 

WIRE  EDITOR— Pleasant  Wisconsin  _ IN^lKUCnON 

rommunity  of  30.000,  Afternoon,  six  Linotype  School 

days  a  week.  Handle  AP  tape.  AP  - =-^-- - 

Photofax,  front  page  layout.  Salary  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

plus  liberal  bonus  system  and  fringe  LOGAN,  OHIO 

l^efits.  Box  2735,  Eklitor  A  Pub-  Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
lisher.  \  Free  Information 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 

EDITOR  8£  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 


fJliSS  HitJifl  I  II 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

“If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
lose  their  right  to  know,  their 
right  of  free  speech  and  of  a 
free  press,  it  will  not  be  be¬ 
cause  of  a  foreign  invader. 

“Millions  of  men  stand  ready 
to  defend  us  against  the  bombs 
of  our  enemies. 

“But  who’s  to  defend  us 
against  the  well  meaning  men 
and  women  whose  first  cure 
for  every  ill  to  which  our  Democ¬ 
racy  is  heir  is  to  cry — There 
ought  to  be  a  law.’ 

“And  they  go  right  down  to 
Columbus,  they  go  right  down 
to  Washington,  with  solutions 
which  make  as  much  sense  as 
cutting  off  a  patient’s  head  to 
cure  a  headache — and  they  get 
them  passed. 

“We  are  referring  to  laws 
which  attempt  to  ban  advertis¬ 
ing  by  law  in  order  to  prevent 
false  and  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing.  These  laws  infringe  on  the 
public’s  right  to  know  while 
their  proponents  bill  them  as 
being  in  the  public  interest. 
Frankly  they  are  in  the  opposite 
direction.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

You  don’t  veiy  often  read 
such  comment  on  the  editorial 
page  of  a  weekly  newspaper — 
a  suburban  weekly  at  that.  In 
fact,  you  don’t  read  such  com¬ 
ment  very  often  today  in  news¬ 
papers  regardless  of  frequency. 

Newspaper  editors  unfortu¬ 
nately  have  the  idea  (too  many 
of  them,  that  is!)  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  taboo  subject.  They 
don’t  believe  their  readers  are 
interested  in  advertising,  it 
seems,  which  is  being  a  long 
way  from  reality. 

The  above  comment  was  an 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Berea  (0.)  News,  weekly.  It 
is  the  sold  of  thing  that  should 
be  appearing  in  newspapers, 
especially  large  ones,  all  over 
the  country. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get 
newspaper  people  and  others 
steamed  up  about  the  threat  to 
advertising  in  Washington  and 
in  every  state  capital.  If  any 
editor  has  been  searching  for 
a  way  to  tackle  the  subject  on 
the  local  level,  we  reprint  here 
for  his  edification  and  emulation 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  editorial 
from  the  Berea  news. 

ifi  if. 

“The  latest  objectionable  bill 
to  pass  the  State  Legislature  is 
Senate  Bill  57  which,  among 
other  things,  would  ban  price 
advertising  b  y  chiropodists. 
Some  52  years  ago  dentists  suc- 
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ceeded  in  getting  a  ban  on  price 
advertising,  although  other  ad¬ 
vertising  by  dentists  was  not 
affected. 

“The  trend  toward  regarding 
advertising  as  something  un¬ 
clean  and  unfit  for  the  morally 
pure  air  of  the  professions  has 
been  developing  with  the  efforts 
to  license,  regulate  and  control 
various  professions  and  busi¬ 
nesses  which  hope  to  become 
professions. 

“The  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  bulletin  of  April  17  had 
this  to  say  about  it: 

“  "While  a  certain  amount  of 
licensing  and  control  over  busi¬ 
ness  is  inevitable,  it  appears  the 
question  now  is:  “When,  where 
and  how  does  the  licensing  trend 
stop!"  Much  complancency  has 
developed  over  this  trend,  until 
there  is  now  the  serious  question 
of  whether  it  can  be  stopped. 
The  precedent  of  licensing  one 
business  or  occupation  as  “pro¬ 
fessional”  merely  leads  to  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on. 

“  ‘Among  businesses  or  occu¬ 
pations  for  which  new  licensing 
measures  are  pending  or  have 
been  acted  on  in  the  current 
legislature  to  date  are:  For 
bartenders,  beauty  parlors,  crop 
dusters,  detective  agencies,  food 
service  operations,  plumbers, 
physical  therapists,  parking  lots, 
psychologists,  fireworks,  watch- 
nvakers,  public  insurance  ad¬ 
justers,  rest  homes,  frozen  food 
establishments,  dairy  products, 
eggs  and  radio-TV  technician 
examiners.  In  addition  many 
bills  involve  already  licensed 
businesses.’  ” 

«  *  « 

“There  is  on  our  desk  as  we 
write  a  copy  of  a  statement 
on  advertising  and  legislation 
signed  jointly  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  the  Columbus  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Printing  Industry  of  Ohio,  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  and 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  5th  District. 

“There  is  also  on  our  desk  a 
statement  on  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Standards  by  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Better  Business  Bureau. 

“These  two  statements  seem 
to  us  to  be  a  part  of  a  whole 
which  has  been  overlooked  by 
some  of  the  associations  who 
seek  a  quick  solution  to  prob¬ 
lems  within  their  own  profes¬ 
sion  by  asking  for  a  law. 

“The  statement  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  groups  points  to  the  right 
to  advertise  as  inherent  in  our 
basic  American  freedoms  and 
says  that  ‘if  it  is  lawful  to  sell 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 

J  I  “  -m 


"I  told  my  wife  I  had  to  work  on  plates  at  the  Mechanical  Conf»renc» 
so  now  she  wants  me  to  help  her  with  the  dishes." _ 


the  product  or  perform  the  serv¬ 
ice,  then  the  individual  should 
have  the  freedom  to  promote  his 
business  or  seiwice  through  the 
use  of  advertising.’ 

“Laws,  they  say,  govern  frau¬ 
dulent  and  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing.  Libel  and  slander,  obscenity, 
invasion  of  privacy  laws  affect 
advertising  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  publicity. 

“The  set  of  standards  put  out 
by  the  Cleveland  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  Inc.,  set  forth  a 
complete  code  of  ethics  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  code  is  enforced 
by  voluntary  cooperation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  media  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Panel  and  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  legislation,  say  the  adver¬ 
tising  clubs. 

“Anti -advertising  legislation 
is  not  in  the  public  interest.  It 
is  an  interference  with  normal 
business.  It  is  special  interest 
legislation,  say  the  advertising 
clubs. 

“Advertising  standards,  main¬ 
tained  and  enforced  by  the  ad¬ 


vertising  media,  working  closely 
with  legitimate  advertisers  are 
the  answer  to  many  of  the  ills 
which  the  chop-off -the-head 
school  of  medicine  would  cure 
by  law. 

“Advertising  is  freedom  f 
speech  for  the  business  man.  It 
is  freedom  of  infonnation  for 
the  men  and  women  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  newspapers. 

“Let’s  keep  our  freedom.” 

• 

Senate  Payrolls 
May  Be  Opened 

Washingtw 

Under  the  spur  of  an  ASN’I 
resolution  calling  for  open  rec 
ords  and  a  newspaper  serie  or 
nepotism  written  by  Scripps 
Howard  reporter  Vance  Trimble 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  ha; 
voted  to  make  public  the  pay 
roll  records  of  senators,  senat< 
committees  and  other  employee? 
The  vote  is  subject  to  ratifies 
tion  by  the  Senate. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 
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90,000  made  homeless 
-just  before  deadline! 

The  rains  were  unseasonably  heavy  for  that 
time  of  year,  but  no  one  thought  much  about  it 
. . .  until  the  dam  gave  way.  Then,  suddenly,  com¬ 
munities  where  “nothing  ever  happened”  be¬ 
came  front  page  news.  And,  like  so  many  other 
newsbreaks,  it  came  over  the  wire  just  before 
deadline!  Yet  late  news  like  this  can  still  make 
the  edition-with  Linotype  Comets  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

No  machine  “makes  news”  faster  than  the 
Comet,  because  there  isn’t  a  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  world  that  can  beat  it.  Comets  save 
crucial  minutes  of  time  .  .  .  and  costly  hours  of 
overtime.  What’s  more,  maintenance  is  simple, 
downtime  is  negligible. 

Let  your  Linotype  Agency  show  you  just  how 
fast  the  Comet  is-and  how  easy  and  pleasant  it 
is  to  operate.  A  phone  call  will  arrange  a  simple, 
no-obligation  demonstration.  Call  today! 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


COMET  ’ 


TH,€.,NEW 


is  a  pledge  of  our 

faith  in  the  future 

growth  of  Greater  Cieveiand 


The  Cleveland  Press  has  constructed  its  new,  modern  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  new  core  of  downtown  Cleveland.  Our  faith  in  the 
future  growth  of  this  great  industrial  metropolis  is  such  that  the 
new  Press  plant  was  engineered  to  meet  the  space  requirements  of 
many  years  to  come. 

The  Press  has  achieved  an  unusual  stature  of  influence  in  the 
community  which  it  serves,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio.  When  you  think  of  Cleveland, 
you  immediately  think  of  the  Press  because  the  Press  is  the 
“Voice  of  Cleveland.”  And  as  Cleveland  continues  to  grow  and  prospw, 
the  Press  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  its 
readers  and  advertisers  alike. 

With  308,000  square  feet  of  working  space  (twice  the  area 
as  in  the  old  Press  building)  engineered  to  incorporate  all  the 
latest  advances  in  newspaper  production  facilities  .  .  .  the  new 
Cleveland  Press  building  is  our  visible  pledge  to  continued 
public  service  in  this  tremendously  important  area. 
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Editor  St  Publisher 


ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION  •  1959 

A  TEXT  FOR  TOTAL  SELLING 

An  assessment  of  the  newspaper  as  the  medium  for 
total  selling  .  .  .  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  can 
accomplish. 

NEWSPAPERS:  PAST  AND  PROLOGUE 

The  significance  of  75  years  of  achievement,  in  the 
face  of  new  potentials. 


JUNE  37,  1959 


SECTION  3 


HERE  freedom  is  easy  to  find 


freedom  of  information  always 
has  had  to  fight  for  its  life. 


HERE 


people  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  their  right  to  know. 


HERE 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  continuing  struggle  to 
preserve  this  right  by  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  quality  and  integrity. 


In  commemoration  of  its  75  th  Anniversary 
Editor  €r  Publisher  presents: 


A 


editor 


TEXT  FOR  TOTAL  SELLING 


Tin*  organization  of  a  Total  Selling”  program,  as  established  and  implemented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANFA,  in  eoo[X‘ration  with  all  segments  of  the 
industry,  is  an  outstanding  effort  t)n  behalf  of  newspajx'r  advertising.  It  provides 
a  uniform  plan  in  which  all  selling  elements  of  the  industry— space  salesmen  in 
national,  retail  and  classified  departments,  plus  the  selling  teams  of  newspaper 
representatives— mount  a  coordinated  and  simultaneous  selling  attack,  with  a 
single  purpose:  To  get  more  advertising  dollars  diverted  into  newspapers. 

.\s  part  of  its  75th  .\nniver.sary  Edition,  Editor  &  Piddisher  in  the  following 
piiges  tries  to  explore  and  explain  the  vigorous  total  selling  role  that  newspajx*rs 
play  in  behalf  of  all  adverti.sers,  large  or  small,  national  or  local. 

It  demonstrates  national  patterns  in  showing  examples  of  newspaper  advertising 
successes,  research  sttidies,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  all  size  markets.  Here 
Gimbel  can  learn  from  Macy.  .A  research  survey  made  in  Texas  can  help  a  New 
Jersey  newspaper  to  land  an  account  in  Detroit. 

This  edition  makes  this  compilation  of  “Total  Selling”  information  available 
simultaneously  to  all  selling  elements  in  the  newspa[X*r  industry,  and  to  news- 
pajXT  adverti.sers  and  their  agencies.  Editor  &  Publisher  hopes  it  proves  helpftd 
to  the  advertiser  in  buying  and  using  newspajx'r  space  to  its  fullest  advantage  .  .  . 
and  provides  a  u.seful  kit  of  tools  (solid  facts  and  hard  statistics)  for  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  Total  Selling  effort. 


credits:  LOUIS  S.  WEITZMAN  who  has  written  the  introductory  texts  for  the  mne  sections 

of  this  Total  Selling  part  of  E&P's  75th  Anniversary  Edition,  has  had  a  wide  back¬ 
ground  In  media  promotion.  He  served  as  assistant  promotion  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA:  wrote  and  produced  "The  Art  of  Newspaper 
R.O.P.  Color":  was  manager  of  audience  promotion  for  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company:  promotion  writer  for  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times.  He  Is  now  promotion  manager  of  Food  Field  Reporter  and  Drug  Trade 
News  and  media  promotion  consultant  to  a  national  advertising  agency. 

THE  STAFF  OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  assisted  In  compiling  the  material. 

MANY  PERSONS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  gave  their  full  cooperation 
In  replying  to  questionnaires  providing  research  Information  and  otherwise  lend¬ 
ing  a  hand  In  this  ambitious  project  to  put  Into  print  In  one  publication  as  much 
of  value  as  might  be  corralled  to  help  those  who  sell  Newspaper  Advertising. 
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Evening 


Here’s  the  team  that  pulls  the  most!  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  not 
only  delivers  saturation  coverage  of  metropolitan  Indianapolis,  but  54.9% 
coverage  of  the  whole  surrounding  45-county*  area  of  more  than  2,000,000 
Hoosiers,  rich  and  ready-to-buy!  Rich  and  ready-to-buy  ?  Take  metropolitan 
Indianapolis  alone:  it  ranks  8th  in  retail  sales  per  household  .  .  .  and  13th 
in  effective  buying  income  per  household  .  .  .  among  the  nation’s  33  largest 
metropolitan  areas.f  And  retail  sales  are  a  whopping  15.9%  above  the 
national  average.f  Here’s  total  selling  power  .  .  .  and  all  the  pull  you  need 
to  reach  it.  Write  today  for  complete  market  data. 

t  Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1959 


Population:  2,152,000 

Income:  $3,823,053,000 

Retail  Sales:  $2,466,255,000 
Coverage:  54.9%  By 

The  Star  and  The  News 


TOTAL  SELLING  POWER 


Harnessed  for  Quick,  Dramatic  Saies 


T)ljpl^iaSui^/r]s  STAR 

NEWS 


The'^lasiio^trm 


Morning  A  Sunday 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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TOTAL  SELLING  POWER 
INDIANAPOLIS  TOTAL  5 

"I*  *|p  ^ 

INDIA 

TOTAL  SELLING  P 
I  N  D  I  A  N  A  P ^  ^ 


I  N  D  I  A^  A  P 
T  O  T  A  k  s  E  L  fc 


FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Hillsborough 


Average  daily  circulation  A.  B.  C. 
for  year  ending  March  31,  1939. 


In  a  market  of 


Metropolitan 

Market 


The  achievement  of  more  than 
100.000  circulation  is  another 
milestone  in  The  Times  history 
as  we  mark  our  75th  anniversary 
It  is  a  reflection  of  the  steady- 
growth  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Pinellas  County  and  the  Florida 
Suncoast.  It  is  indelible 
evidence  of  the  great  sales 
potential  that  exists  among  our 
readers  in  this  busy,  expanding 
Metropolitan  Market. 


is  made  up  of  Pinellas  County 
(St.  Petersburg)  and  Hillsborough 
County  (Tampa). 


It  ranks  2nd  in  Florida,  30th  in 
the  United  States. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  the 
largest  circulation  within  this 
bi-county  area,  this  billion  dol¬ 
lar  market. 


where  your  sales  are  made. 


SM  -  May  10,  1959. 
EHattiv*  Buying  Incemt 
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GROUP  Of 

ews papers 


•  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS,  Albany,  N.  Y.* 

•  BINGHAMTON  PRESS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.^ 
t  THE  SUNDAY  PRESS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.t 

•  COMMERCIAL-NEWS,  Danville,  III.* 

•  SUNDAY  COMMERCIAL-NEWS,  Danville,  lll.t 

•  ELMIRA  STAR-GAZETTE,  Elmira,  N.  Y.* 

•  ELMIRA  ADVERTISER,  Elmira,  N.  Y.t 

•  THE  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM,  Elmira,  N.  Y.t 

•  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES,  Hartford,  Conn.* 

•  THE  ITHACA  JOURNAL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.* 

•  MALONE  EVENING  TELEGRAM,  Malone,  N.  Y.* 


•  NEWBURGH-BEACON  NEWS,  Newburgh  and  Beacon,  N.  Y.* 

•  NIAGARA  FALLS  GAZETTE,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.*t 

•  PLAINFIELD  COURIER-NEWS,  Plainfield,  N.  J.* 

•  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y.tt 

•  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.* 

•  THE  SARATOGIAN,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.* 

•  UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH,  Utica,  N.  Y.*t 
•UTICA  DAILY  PRESS, Utica, N. Y.t 


YEARS  OF  \ 
*  GIANT  STEPS  | 

v  newspaper  ! 

/M  \CIRCULATION / 


Daily  Circulation 
JANUARY  1, 1934 


405,987 


Daily  Circulation 
JANUARY  1, 1959 


825,683 


It  takes  the  kind  of  newspaper  “know  how"  that 
builds  public  acceptance  to  double  a  daily  circulation  of 
nearly  half  a  million.  This  is  progressi  The  right  kind. 

But  of  more  importance,  it’s  progress  on  the  move. 

Today,  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow  .  .  .  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  will  be  taking  another  “giant  step”  towards 
reaching  even  more  readers  and  buyers  across  the  nation. 


Represented  Nationally  By  GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES,  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco 
Editor  &  publisher  for  June  27,  1959 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


f  amazing  ! 
Miraculous 
SlIPER-EASvr 

Rl^VOLUTlOldf 

WONDfR^jjJfc 

STUFF!  ^ 


at.-**: 


THE  GHOST  of  the 

fv  old-time  pitchman 

I  has  long  faded  from 

>  the  advertising  col¬ 

umns  of  the  modern 
newspaper,  but  some 
his  descendants 
still  seek  to  sell  their 
wares  in  print. 

Alert  advertising  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  increasingly  tougher  for  slicker 
to  beguile  sucker  in  the  public  press. 
Responsible  advertisers,  agencies 
and  publishers  are  working  together 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  adver¬ 
tising.  But  the  big  job  of  day-to-day 
policing  of  display  and  clarified 
pages  is  ultimately  a  newspaper  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  a  newspaper 
advertising  man’s  job. 

Each  year  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  turn  down  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  advertising  that  fails  to 
meet  these  newspapers’  standards  of 
truthfulness  and  good  taste. 


Minneapolis  Star  an  Tribune 

X  IViNING  MORNINO  SUNDAY 

635,000  SUNDAY  •  500,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  Rrasident 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  f>r  June  27,  I’’’ 


Galahad  complex?  No.  Just  good 
sense  and  good  business  for  news¬ 
papers,  advertisers  and  readers  alike. 

Good  newspapers  are  known  for 
their  reliable  and  authoritative  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  news.  Advertising,  too, 
must  be  trustworthy  so  that  readers 
can  rely  with  confidence  on  the  in¬ 
formation  they  find  in  both  the 
news  and  the  advertising  columns. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
staff  men  work  with  a  broad  knowl- 
edge  of  advertising  standards 
formulated  by  medical  societies. 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  federal 
agencies  and  other  organizations 
charged  with  protecting  the  public 
health  and  interest. 


These  newspapers  regard  high 
standards  of  taste  and  truthfulne.ss 
in  advertising  as  so  important  that 
their  staffs  are  provided  with  a 
35-page  guide  book  of  advertising  ac¬ 
ceptability  standards  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  amended  and  clarifk'd. 

Knowledgeable  staffers  focus  an 
analytical  eye  on  every  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  submitted,  and  strive  every 
day  to  keep  honest  advertisers  in 
the  company  of  their  peers  so  that 
advertising  in  these  newspapers  can 
share  the  resjject  and  leadership  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have 
earned  throughout  the  SJs  state 
Upper  Midwest. 

Copr.,  1959,  The  M  inneapolisStar  and  Tribune  Co. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 

continues 

HOUSTON’S 
LARGEST  DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

in  total  circulation 


POST'S  TOTAL 

CIRCULATION: 


207,028*  215,350 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


LOOK  AT  THE  LAST  QUARTER 


Averages  by  Quarters* 

The  Houston  Post 
Monday  to  Saturday 

The  Houston  Chronicle 
Monday  to  Friday 

October  1  through 
December  31,  1958 

206.693 

201.550 

January  1  through 

March  31,  1959 

207,371 

198,758 

*  For  boiii  of  comparhon,  see  A.B.C.  Publhher'i  Sfatemenfi  for  6  monfht  period  ending  March  31,  1959. 


The  Houston  Post 


Member 


Read  ail  day  by  able>to>buy  families  who  gladly 
pay  20c  more  for  their  monthly  Post  subscription. 

W.  P.  Hobby,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  President 
Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Congratulations.  Editor  A.  Publisher  on  your  75th  anniversary  from  The  Houston  Post 
which  this  year  also  celebrates  its  75th  anniversary. 


IN  BUFFALO... in  the  morning 


MORE  HOUSEWIVES  ARE  "GOING"  OVER  MORE  AOS 

Retailers  know  that  women  act  on  advertising  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express.  Here  are  two  of  many  figures  that  prove  it. 

-WOMEN’S  STORES  use  65.8%  of  their  daily  linage- 
74. 1%  of  the  total  when  Sundays  are  included— in 
Buffalo’s  fastest  growing  newspaper. 

-The  THREE  LARGEST  CHAINS  which  do  well  over 
half  the  area’s  food  business,  place  half  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Courier-Express. 

AND  IF  YOU  SELL  MEN,  wide  leadership  in  such  classi¬ 
fications  as  Men’s  Stores,  Automobile  Dealers,  and  Financial 
clearly  point  to  the  Courier-Express  as  the  profitable  news¬ 
paper  to  carry  your  sales  messages. 

FOR  MORE  ADVERTISING  FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR 
concentrated  on  those  with  more  dollars  to  spend— use 
the  Morning  Courier-Express.  It  reaches  nearly  half  the 
families  in  ABC  Buffalo— over  one-third  of  all  those  in 
the  rich  8-County  We.stern  New  York  Market. 

FOR  SATURATION  — u.se  the  Sunday  Courier-Express 
—the  state’s  largest  newspaper  outside  of  Manhattan.  It 
blankets  the  482,108  families  in  Buffalo  and  the  eight 
surrounding  counties. 


ROP  COLOR  AVAILABLE 
BOTH  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

Buffalo 

Courier- 

Express 

Member;  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and 
Sunday  Magazine  Networks 
Representatives;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott 
Pacific  Coast;  Doyle  &  Hawley 
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The  Cincinnati  Enqnirer 


in  Retail  Display  Linage 

Daily  Enquirer  now  in  top  spot  in  Cincinnati  .  .  .  ahead  by 
nearly  300,000  lines.* 


in  Total  Advertising 

Out  front  in  Cincinnati  again  .  .  .  Daily  Enquirer  now  leading 
by  whopping  1,700,000  lines!* 

in  General  Grocery  Linage 

Among  leading  newspapers  in  1958  general  grocery  advertising. 
The  Enquirer  was  first  in  U.S.A.  in  linage  gained.  (Biggest 
part  of  the  gain  was  in  the  terrific  Thursday  food  section  that 
gives  food  ads  an  extra  working  day  each  week-end.) 

You’re  in  SOLID  in  Solid  Cincinnati  when  you’re  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Like  the  latest 
proof?  Have  the  Enquirer’s  Research  Department  show  you  the  recent  Top  Ten  Brands  Survey. 
Or  call  any  office  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

‘Covers  last  quarter,  1958,  through  first  quarter,  1959.  Does  not  include  Sunday  Enquirer.  Source:  Media  Records. 


Solid  Cincinnati  reads  the 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 
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More  sales  are  made  through  THE  DALLAS 
NEWS  in  Market  Dallas*  than  by  any  other 
newspaper  in  any  Texas  market.  Ask  your 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  representative  why! 

Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


^MARKET  DALI-AS: 

Population .  3.633.300 

Income . $5,761,211,000 

Retail  Sales . $4,208,783,000 

METROPOLITAN  DALLAS: 

(Collin.  Dallas.  Denton.  Ellis  Cos.) 

Population .  1.031.900 

Income . $1,957,135,000 

Retail  Sales . $1,479,071,000 

(Sales  Management :  May  10.  1959) 
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THE  TOTAL  SLUING 

MEPIUM  is  the 
daily  NEYYSPAPER 


■ATTU  CIEtR 


I  MARION 

fAYlin 


A  market  that  is  taking  giant  steps  forward — 
a  thriving  Industrial  Center,  seat  of  State  Government, 
and  home  of  Michigan  State  University. 

Chief  provider  to  the  World’s  Breakfast  table, 
it  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  with  diversified  business 
and  industrial  developments. 

A  rich  agricultural,  industrial  and  cultural  center. 
Home  of  Purdue  University. 


A  fine  place  to  live,  and  a  good  place  to  build. 
Unparalleled  industrial  exp>ansion  rivals 
cities  many  times  its  size. 


federate 


D  PUBLICATIONS,  INC 


•  LANSING  STATE  JOURNAL 

•  LAFAYETTE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER 
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1.  NEWSPAPERS*  TOTAL  MARKET  COVERAGE 


People  in  all  sizes  of  communities  spend 
$1.5  billion  a  year  to  know  what's  new 


Webster  defines  a  market  as 
“the  region  in  which  any  com¬ 
modity  can  be  sold.”  Clearly,  the 
pursuit  of  business  for  profit  is 
the  pursuit  of  the  market.  Like 
the  winning  of  the  West  in  U.  S. 
history,  the  winning  of  a  market 
is  a  major  event  in  any  com¬ 
pany’s  history. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Ha¬ 
waii  puts  two  new  stars  in  the 
I  .\merican  flag  —  and  two  vast 
:  new  markets  in  the  American 
map. 

I  To  the  practical  businessman, 

I  the  map  of  America  is  a  map  of 
markets.  This  map  is  an  ever 

I  fascinating  subject  of  study  be¬ 
cause  it  changes  with  every  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  sun.  No  two  markets 
I  are  alike  and  no  single  market 

I  ever  remains  the  same. 

Thi-ough  all  the  change,  re¬ 
flecting  the  change  and  becoming 
a  part  of  it  —  indeed,  often  as¬ 
suming  leadership  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  —  is  the  daily  newspaper. 

Newspapers  go  back  to  the  for¬ 
mative  pre-Revolutionaiy  days 
of  our  nation.  Boston  in  1693, 
an  outstanding  center  of  serious 
comment  and  burgeoning  com¬ 
merce,  harkened  to  a  newspaper 
called  the  Puhlick  Occurrence, 


84.5% 
read  a  newspaper 
on  an  average 
day. 


"107,000,000  people 
over  12  years  of  age 
read  a  newspaper  on 
an  average  day." 


Sindlinger  &  Co. 


which  expired  after  four  days 
for  failure  to  get  official  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  about  10  years  later  to 
a  paper  called  “The  Boston 
News-Letter,”  which  ran  72 
years. 

Today,  America’s  markets 
large  and  small,  including  those 
represented  by  our  two  newest 
sister  states,  are  served  by  1,766 
daily  newspapers.  Add  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Canada  and  you  get  a 
total  of  1,866  papers,  each  one 


planned  and  printed  to  fit  the 
particular  nee^ds  and  desires  of 
the  community  it  serves. 

I’enelralinR  (x>vera({e 

Not  only  do  these  papers  serve 
their  communities  with  all  the 
intimacy  of  a  trusted  family 
friend,  but  they  serve  advertis¬ 
ers  with  a  vigor  and  urgency  un¬ 
matched  by  any  other  medium, 
at  the  practical  local  level  where 
sales  are  made. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


VARIATION  FROM  PEAK  MONTHS  —  CIRCULATION  VS.  SETS  IN  USE 
(Indexed  —  Peak  months  =  100) 


•  U.  S.  markets  are  served  by  1,766 

daily  newspapers.  Another  100  dai  lies  1( 

serve  the  markets  of  Canada. 

•  In  cities  of  500,000  pop.  and  over, 

there  are  87  daily  newspapers.  In  ) 

cities  of  25,000  to  500,000  pop.,  681 
newspapers.  In  cities  and  towns  under 
25,000,  there  are  1,087  newspapers. 

•  Daily  circulation  of  all  U.  S.  papers 
is  58.000,000  copies.  Canadian  dailies, 

4,000,000. 

•  Over  100.000,000  people  (over  12 
years) — or  84.5%  of  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion — read  the  newspaper  on  an  aver¬ 
se  day — far  more  than  make  use  of 
•V,  radio  or  magazines. 

•  88%  of  all  U.  S.  famil  ies  receive 
a  newspaper  in  their  homes.  People 
willingly  pay  $|.5  billion  a  year  in 
U.  S.  for  their  newspapers. 
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COVERAGE 

{Conti)iue(l  from  page  15) 

•  These  papers  provide  a 
penetrating  coverage  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  markets  of  every  size, 
shape  and  composition.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  larger  markets  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  pinpointed 
by  cities  of  .■>00,000  or  more 
population,  87  daily  newspapers 
bring  readers  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  goings  on  of 
Main  Street  and  the  world.  In 
cities  between  500,000  and  25,- 
000  population  are  681  dailies. 
In  hundreds  of  cities  and  ham¬ 
lets  under  25,000,  the  consumer 
and  advertiser  are  served  by 
1,087  newspapers. 

The  hundieds  of  intensely  in¬ 
dividual  local  ne\vspai)ei-s  in  the 
U.  S.  publish  and  sell  some  58,- 
000,000  copies  a  day,  an  all- 
time  circulation  high.  Another 
4,000,000  are  published  and  cir¬ 
culated  daily  in  Canada.  That’s 
more  than  the  number  of  i)acks 
of  cigarettes,  bottles  of  milk, 
bars  of  candy,  or  just  about  any 
other  j)roduct  you  can  name, 
sold  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month  with  never  an  “off” 
or  “slow’”  season.  Summer,  win¬ 
ter,  autumn,  si)ring  —  there  is 
a  constancy  in  news))aper  buy¬ 
ing  and  reading  that  amounts 
almost  to  a  fetish  on  the  part 
of  the  i-eading  public. 

In  fact,  the  news))aper  i-ead- 
ing  habit  is  bigger  now  than  it 
ever  was,  including  the  pie-tele- 
vision  eia.  Sindlingei-  &  Com¬ 
pany,  research  analysts,  di.«close 
that  the  number  of  men  and 
women,  12  yeai's  old  and  over, 
who  read  the  newsjjapei'  on  an 
aveiage  day,  has  been  moving 
upward  since  reaching  a  level 
of  1(10,0(10, 000  people  in  recent 
years.  Last  March  the  figure 
was  107,000,000  —  or  84.5'-'r  of 
the  U.  S.  )>opulation  of  teen  age 
or  older  —  far  moi-e  than  watch 
television,  listen  to  the  radio, 
or  read  a  magazine  on  an  av¬ 
erage  day. 

That’s  totiil  tnurkef  rorerrtge. 

•  -As  Carl  Georgi  ,Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  media 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
THEIR  CIRCULATIONS,  I9I9-I9.58 


Year 

Total  Daily  Total  Circulation 

Gain  or  Loss 

1919 

2,078 

26.443.351 

1920 

2,042 

27,790,656 

1,347,305 

1921 

2,028 

28,423,740 

633,084 

1922 

2,033 

29,780,328 

1,356,588 

1923 

2,036 

31,453,683 

1,673,355 

1924 

2,014 

32,999,437 

1,545,754 

1925 

2,008 

33,739,369 

739,932 

1926 

2,001 

36,001,803 

2,262,434 

1927 

1,949 

37,966,656 

1,964.853 

1928 

1,939 

37,972,592 

5,936 

1929 

1,944 

39,425,615 

1,453,023 

1930 

1,942 

39,589.172 

163,557 

1931 

1,943 

38,761,187 

—827,985 

1932 

1,913 

36,407,679 

—2,353,508 

1933 

1,91 1 

35,175,238 

-1.232,441 

1934 

1,929 

36,709,010 

1,533,772 

1935 

1,950 

38,155,540 

1 .446,530 

1936 

1,989 

40,292.266 

2,136,726 

1937 

1,993 

41,418,730 

1 , 1 26,464 

1938 

1,936 

39,571,839 

-1,846.891 

1939 

1,888 

39,670,682 

98,843 

1940 

1,878 

41,131,61 1 

1.460,929 

1941 

1,857 

42,080,391 

948,780 

1942 

1,787 

43,374,850 

1,294,459 

1943 

1,754 

44,393,829 

1,018,979 

1944 

1,744 

45,954,838 

1,561,009 

1945 

1,749 

48,383,188 

2,428,350 

1946 

1,763 

50,927,505 

2,544,317 

1947 

1,769 

51,673,276 

745,771 

1948 

1,781 

52,285,299 

612,023 

1949 

1,780 

52,845,551 

560,252 

1950 

1,772 

53,829,072 

983,521 

1951 

1,773 

54,017,938 

188,866 

1952 

1,786 

53,950,615 

—67,323 

1953 

1,785 

54,472,286 

521,671 

1954 

1,765 

55,072,480 

600,194 

1955 

1,760 

56,147,359 

1,074,879 

1956 

1,761 

57,101,510 

954,151 

1957 

1,755 

57,805,445 

703,935 

1958 

1,751 

57.418,31 1 

—387,134 

Increase 

1919-58 

30,974,960 

at  Cam|)bell-Ewa!d  Com])any, 

entire  familie 

s  that  nolhing  aj)- 

l)uts  it : 

preaches  it  for  reaching  nil  cus¬ 

“The  job 

of  the  media  direc- 

tomers.  When  a  survey  on  the 

tor  to  make 

'  the  best  selections 

subject  was 

made  by  Market 

for  his  agency’s  clients  is  today 

Research  Corporation,  the  data 

more  comi)licated  than  ever. 

revealed  that 

“88G  of  all  U.  S. 

“Howevei; 

,  the  importance  of 

families  had 

a  newspapei'  in 

newspapers 

as  a  medium  for  ad- 

their  homes 

yesterday.” 

vertismjj:  communication  wa^ 

never  more 

apparent.  -Any  me- 

.All  Members  of  Family 

dium  that  is  so  «■«'//  (intended 
hg  so  mitug  people  so  often  will 
rank  high  on  any  media  direc¬ 
tor’s  list.” 


The  newsjiaper  is  specifically 
designed  to  appeal  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  Program- 


Throughout  the  markets  of 
-America,  the  daily  news])aper 
ij  .so  well  attended  by  so  many 


ming  of  television  tends  to  si)lit 
jieople  into  groups.  So  does  the 
c.'liting  of  many  magazines.  But 


the  newspaper  has  an  undeni¬ 
able  attraction  for  everybody 
that  renews  itself  with  each 
day’s  fresh  edition. 

The  newspaper’s  ability  to 
reach  all  members  of  the  family 
is  an  important  asset  for  manu¬ 
facturers.  Today  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  participates  in  most  buying 
decisions.  Indeed,  few  jnoducts 
are  chosen,  purchased  and  used 
by  only  one  family  member.  A 
medium  that  can  reach  and  sell 
all  members  does  the  etfective, 
economical  job  the  advertiser 
requires. 

•  A  measure  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  popularity  is  the  eagerness 
with  which  people  dig  into  their 
pockets  to  ]iay  for  their  copies. 
In  a  year  they  ante  up  nearly 
.$1.5  billions  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  in  the  I'.  S.  and  Canada 
—  which  is  more  than  they 
spend  for  any  other  form  of 
reading  matter,  including  books. 
(Actually,  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  in  the  average  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  the  equivalent  of  a  209- 
page  book!) 

When  these  peoyjle  pay  their 
money,  they  also  pay  their  re¬ 
spect.  And  this  resjiect — for 
the  news  as  well  as  the  advertis¬ 
ing — pays  off  for  the  advertiser 
wherever  newspapers  are  bought 
and  read,  which  is  just  about 
everywhere. 

The  ubiquitousness  of  the 
daily  newspaper  gives  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  a  driving  two-way  im- 
jjact,  in  the  exact  markets  of 
his  choice,  with  the  consumer 
and  with  the  trade.  Everybody 
reads  the  pai)ei’ — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  everyl)ody  right  down  the 
line  of  distribution,  from  manu¬ 
facturer  to  wholesaler  to  re¬ 
tailer. 


('.»:iKiinier  l'ro*pcrt« 

That  also  include?  every  con¬ 
ceivable  consumer  pr()si)ect  for 
a  product  or  service.  Is  it  an 
ui)i)er-income  luxury  item?  bp- 
per-income  families  across  the 
land  read  newspapers.  Is  it  a 
{Continned  on  pngt  18) 
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UaiL  ^  tn-ulalHMi 

HouwrlM»Ms  la  l  >.  I- 
Faailir.  ia  I 


ONE  SMtIJC  MAlUiET 


^SINGL€  MARKET 
!KET  S(N6L€  MARKET 
IKET  SINGLE  MARKET 


PHARMACEUTICALSl 


APPLIANCES' 


^  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  CHAINS  ^ 

SERVE  THE  TWO  AREAS  by  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


TOTALOF  LACKAWANNA  AND  LUZERNE  COUNTIES  IN  SRDS  CONSUMER  MARKETS  —  MAY, 1959! 


COVNTY  'mARHERS' MELT  AWAY  UMOEH  MOOEHN  METHOOS  OF  MARHCTiNGj 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING  COVERAGE  IN  LACKAWANNACOUNTYi 


GEORGE  A.McDEVITT  CODING.  A^o/iono/Represen^iA/Ves*  New  York,Chicago,Philadelphia,DetroltLos  Angeles 
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1958  TOP  TEN  BRANDS  Consumer  Inventory 
now  available  upon  request 


COVERAGE 


THERE  IS  ONLY 


ONE 


WAY  TO  REACH  THE 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

AREA  OF  INFLUENCE 

(4  One  Billion  350  Million  Dollar  Market 

Akron,  the  biggest  ONE  Newspaper  Market  in  the 
nation,  is  also  Ohio’s  most  concentrated  area 
of  great  industrial  names.  For  only  40c  per  line, 
daily  or  Sunday,  you  can  do  a  complete  job  of 
selling  the  area.  There  is  no  substitute. 

ROP  Spot  or  full  color  available 
in  all  issues. 


(Continued  from  page  16) 
kitchen  aid  for  the  housewife 
who  does  her  own  dishes?  House¬ 
wives  who  do  their  own  dishes 
do  them  a  little  faster  so  they 
can  relax  sooner  with  the  daily 
newspaper.  And  if  it’s  an  item 
strictly  for  the  middle-age  male, 
be  he  baseball  fan  or  philatelist, 
he  too  is  sure  to  be  reached  and 
influenced  through  the  news¬ 
paper. 

So  whether  the  market  is  one 
of  geography,  or  income,  sex,  oc¬ 
cupation,  avocation  or  marital 
status,  the  blanket  coverage  of 
the  newspaper  includes  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  customers  in  each  of 
these  various  “markets.” 


Population  . . . 

.719,435 

NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 

Families  . 

,213,048 

DAILY 

Circ. 

%  Cov. 

Total  Buying 

Akron  Beacon 

Power  . 

..$1,349,384,000. 

Journal  . 

,  159,-532 

74.9% 

Total  Retail 

Cleveland 

Sales  . 

..$ 

958,138,000. 

Plain  Dealer  . . 

,  21,596 

10.0% 

Food  Sales  . . . 

..$ 

238,111,000. 

(develand  Press  . 

.  7,525 

3.5% 

Gen.  Mdse. 

(Jevelaiul  .News, 

.  2,081 

0.9% 

Sales  . 

..$ 

132,837.000. 

SUNDAY 

Fr-H-R  Sales  . 

...$ 

44,996,000. 

.\kron  Beacon 

Automotive 

Journal  . 

.160,139 

75.0% 

'  Sales  . 

...1 

205.680,000. 

Cleveland 

Drug  Sales  . . . 

...1 

29,035,000. 

Plain  Dealer  . 

.  21,179 

9.0% 

Sourre  1958  Saleii  Manasement 
Survey  of  Buyini^  Poster 


Source  March  31,  1958 
.4.  R.  C.  Audit  Statements 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

"Ohio's  Most  Complete  Newspaper" 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher,  Represented  hy  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


Deep  Penetration 

The  deep  penetration  of  the 
daily  newspaper  in  market  after 
market  is  documented  in  dozens 
‘of  individual  suiweys  under¬ 
taken  locally  in  behalf  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  Here  are  some  of  the 
findings: 

o  Camden,  N.  J. — Asked  the 
types  of  advertising  which  in¬ 
fluence  their  buying,  602  re¬ 
spondents  replied  as  follows; 
81%  named  new'spapers  first; 
4%  named  TV  first.  Asked 
which  type  of  advertising  is 
most  objectionable,  4.'i%  named 
direct  mail,  including  circulars, 
first;  16%  named  TV  first.  Only 
1%  put  newspapers  first.  Re¬ 
ported  by  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

•  Houston,  Tex,  —  Question 
asked  in  1,023  households:  “Is 
a  daily  newspaper  read  in  your 
home  by  any  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily?”  Answer:  “Yes”  in  92% 
of  households.  Additional  data 
discloses  newspaper  saturation 
of  home  ownei’s,  95% ;  of  rent¬ 
ers,  85% ;  of  upper  income 
households  ($5,000  or  more), 
97  % ;  of  lower  income  house¬ 
holds,  88%  ;  of  older  households 
(heads  45  or  older),  91%;  of 
younger  households,  93% ;  of 
larger  households  (5  or  more 
persons),  91%;  of  smaller 
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households,  92%.  Conducted  by 
Belden  Associates  for  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

•  Michigan  City,  Ind. — 300 
men  and  w’omen  in  the  city  zone 
were  asked  their  preference  for 
advertising.  Replies:  Newspa¬ 
pers,  65.1%.  Radio,  20.4%. 
Television,  14.5%.  Reiwided  by 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Nems- 
Dispatch. 

•  Albany,  N.  Y. — Over  1,000 
Albany  families  w’ere  asked 
which  food  advertising  influ¬ 
enced  their  food  purchasing  the 
most.  Replies:  Newspaper,  70%. 
Television,  23%.  Radio,  7%. 
Reported  by  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

•  Burlington,  Vt.  —  “Which 
type  of  advertising  helps  your 
family  more  in  your  purchas¬ 
ing — newspaper  or  television?” 
This  que.stion,  a.sked  of  residents 
in  the  Burlington  area,  drew 
these  replies;  New’spaper  ad¬ 
vertising  most  helpful,  78%. 
Television  most  helpful,  22%. 
Reported  by  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press. 

o  Detroit,  Mich.  —  A  study 
made  by  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Social  Research  (Center  dis¬ 
closes  that  people  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  newspaper  now 
than  they  did  five  or  ten  years 
ago.  The  daily  new'spaper  was 
preferred  as  the  best  source  for 
shopping  news,  other  media  be¬ 
ing  barely  mentioned.  Reported 
by  the  Detroit  Neivs. 

Newspapers’  total  market  cov¬ 
erage  is  more  than  numerical.  It 
IS  also  psychological.  It  exists 
in  statistics  and  it  exists  in  the 
minds  of  readers. 

To  men  and  women  every¬ 
where,  the  newspaper  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  depiction  of  the  market 
they  live  in  and  buy  in,  com¬ 
pletely  new  and  alive  and  re¬ 
warding  to  read  each  day.  To 
them,  the  newspaper  is  the  total 
information  medium  for  the 
news  they  need  and  want.  And 
an  important  and  best  read  part 
of  that  news  is  the  advertising. 
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in  Western  New  York  means 

Buffalo  Evening  New* 


_ _ _ 

FIRST  in 

GROCERY  STORE 

ADVERTISING  ^ 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 


FIRST 


department 

STORE 

ADVERTISING 


FIRST 


GARDEN 


FIRST  in  4 

DRUG  r 

STORE  1 
advertising  1 


advertising 


\  FIRST  In 

AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 


'  '  FIRST  in  '  / 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


advertising 


FULL  COLOR 


FULL  COVERAGE 


FULL  SIX  DAYS  PER  WEEK 


N  DAIIY  NtWSFAPe»S 


Buffalo  Evening  News 
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THE  MARKET  COVERAGE  STORY,  GRAPHICALLY  TOLD 


E\PENDITLRE!S  FOR  DAILY  A>D  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS 

1942-1958 


Year 

United  States 

Canada 

United  States  &  Canada 

1942 

$  603.627,000 

$  28,195,000 

S  631,822,000 

1944 

660.937,000 

3 1 ,847,000 

692,784,000 

1945 

727,879,703 

35,283,003 

763,162,706 

1946 

766,005,000 

37,588,000 

803,593,000 

1947 

845,868,000 

43,620,000 

889,488,000 

1948 

987,661,000 

48,626,000 

1,036,287,000 

1949 

1 .024,206.000 

52,867,000 

1,077,073,000 

1951 

1,092,871,000 

60,094,000 

1,152,965,000 

1952 

1,208,905,000 

65,539,000 

1,274,444,000 

1953 

1,256,075,000 

70,152,000 

1,326,227,000 

1954 

1,304.124,000 

72,584,000 

1,376,708,000 

1955 

1,315,642,000 

75,798,000 

1,391,440,000 

1956 

1,344.236,000 

83,565,000 

1,427,801,000 

1957 

1,373,464,000 

88,628,000 

1,462,092,000 

1958 

1,459,013,000 

104,929,000 

1,563,942,000 

Note:  Expenditure  figures  were 

not  compiled  for  1943 

and  1950, 

Source: 

Bureau  of  Advertising, 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

! 

—  — 

by  homeowners 
by  renters 


by  u|^r  income  households 


by  older  households' 


by  younger  households 


by  larger  houselxj^ds 
by  smaller  households 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
INFLUENCES  BUYING  MOST ... 

Newspapers 


Television  |  4% 


Camden  Courier-Post  Survey 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
LEAST  OBJECTIONABLE 

Direct  Mail 
Television 


Newspapers  |  i  % 


Camden  Courier-Post  Survey 


PEOPLE  PREFER  ADS 
IN  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Newspapers 


Television 


Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispofch  Survey 


NEWSPAPERS  HELP  MOST 
IN  PURCHASING 


Detroit’s  on  the  GO! 

So’s  The  Detroit  NEWS 


4.75.873 


HIGHEST  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  DETROIT  NEWS’  HISTORY! 


S96,^ 


HIGHEST  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  DETROIT  NEWS’  HISTORY! 

For  the  6-months  period  ending  March  31,  1959,  as  filed  with  ABC  subject  to  audit. 


The  Detroit  News  today  gives  advertisers  greater- 
than-ever  coverage  in  a  bigger-than-ever  Detroit. 
Now’s  the  time  to  step-up  your  advertising  in  The 
Detroit  News  to  pep-up  your  sales  in  the  Detroit 
market . . .  where  auto  production  is  surpassing 
all  forecasts  .  . .  where  retail  sales  are  breaking 
all  records  . . .  and  where  private  interests  and 
utilities  are  investing  millions  in  new  buildings 
and  expansions. 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office . . .  Suit*  1237,  60  E.  42nd  St. 
Pacific  Office  ....  785  Mork*t  St.,  San  Francisco 


Chicago  Office  .  .  .  435  N.  Michigan  Av*.,  Tribun*  Tow*r 
ytiami  Beach  •  •  •  •  Th*  L*onard  Co.,  31 1  Lincoln  Rood 
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Alexandria,  La.  items  ranging  from  sterling  to 
The  story  behind  the  news-  shotguns,  and  from  elegant 
paper  advertising  of  the  C.  A.  w'atches  of  the  day  to  “good, 
Schnack  Jewelry  Co.  is  one  to  solid  sewing  machines.”  He  also 
wann  the  heart  of  any  publisher,  carried  a  line  of  children’s  toys 
Schnack,  the  individual,  was  and  musical  instruments, 
one  of  the  pioneer-founders  of  In  1909  Schnack  sold  the  busi- 
what  has  giown  to  be  the  largest  ness  to  his  daughter  and  her 
ground-floor  jewelry  store  in  husband,  Frank  O.  Hunter. 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  largest  About  this  time  the  business 
between  New  Orleans  and  was  cleared  of  sporting  goods, 
Dallas.  toys,  firearms,  and  the  “good, 

The  firm  was  founded  over  solid  sewing  machines.”  In  their 
90  years  ago.  places  china  and  ci'ystal  were 

What  is  todav  the  C.  A.  substituted  and  the  jewelry, 
Schnack  Jewelry  Co.  was  oper-  silvei'ware  and  diamond  stocks 
ating  under  a  full  head  of  steam  expanded, 
in  the  Central  Louisiana  city  of  From  the  small  store  of  post- 
Alexandria  years  before  the  Civil  War  days  with  only  two 
town  had  a  newspaper.  employes,  Schnack’s  has  grown 

But  when  the  Alexandria  today  to  be  the  largest  old  line 
Daily  Town  Talk  did  set  up  jewelry  store  in  the  state,  with 
shop  in  1883,  C.  A.  Schnack  was  total  personnel  of  38. 
ready  with  an  ad  for  the  first 

^.tion.  Every  issue  of  the  Town  consistent  in  newspaper  adver- 
Talk  to  <^me  from  the  prases  ^ut  considerable  imagina- 

since  that  first  copy  in  1883,  jg  evident  in  copy  even  in 

76  years  ago— has  carried  an  .u  .,  j 
ad  from  C.  A.  Schnack  Jewelry 

One  ad,  i-un  in  the  Town  Talk 
Through  floods  of  the  Red  in  1899  reads  like  this: 

River,  depressions  and  reces- 

sions,  the  jewelry  firm  has  stood  knights  were  ^Id, 

by  its  newspaper  advertising  ^  Barons  held  their  sway, 

Fo  ks  loved  the  silver  and  the 

program. 

As  the  comnanv’s  advertising  sO'u, 


TOTAL  MARKET— Sixth  in  food  sales  among 
Pennsylvania’s  fifteen  metropolitan  county  areas, 
Altoona’s  $982  per  household  food  expenditure 
is  higher  than  both  state  and  national  averages — 
20.7%  above  the  average  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Altoona!  Nearly  $40-million  total  food  sales  in 
Blair  County  last  year,  too  .  .  .  with  two-thirds 
of  it  spent  right  in  the  city  zone.  Total  sales  hit 
over  $  140-million  ...  in  a  bustling,  growing 
market! 


TOTAL  MEDIUM — The  Altoona  Mirror  is  the 
dominant  shopping  medium  as  well  as  the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  Blair  County,  serving  this 
growing  market  for  85  years.  Reaches  85.1%  of 
city  zone  homes  and  3  out  of  4  families  in  Blair 
County. 


Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 
to  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  your  75th  Anniversary 


SELL  GROWING  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 


Eltoona  SlRirror 


TYPE  IS  THEIR  BEST  FRIEND— Partners  in  C.  A.  Schnack  Jewel 
discuss  the  76-year  record  of  advertising  in  the  Alexandria 
Town  Talk:  Left  to  right — Carl  S.  Carstens,  Rank  O.  Hunter  Jr.  ai 
D.  Smith  Jr.  of  the  Town  Talk. 
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SELLING  POWER 
_  for  TEXAS! 


DENISON  • 


SNYDER 


GREENVILLE 


•  ABILENE 


SAN  ANGELO 


Top  Quality^*^ 

ROP  COLOR 

ROP  Color  is  lofiR  out  of  the 
“experimentar*  stage  in  the  Texas 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Quality 
inks  and  expert  attention  to  mechani¬ 
cal  details  assure  the  advertiser  of 
reproduction  he  can  be  proud  of. 
Write  us  for  sample  tear  sheets. 


CORPUS 
CHRISTI  _  j 


I  “Selling  Power”  is  LOCAL  COVERAGE  Power! 
•  L  And  in  Texas,  only  the  Texas  Harte-Hanks 
HALL  A  Newspapers  can  give  you  such  intense,  local, 
V  penetration  in  these  9  important  area-markets, 
/when  these  folks  want  to  BUY,  they  look  for 
S  their  local  merchants’  ads  in  their  hometown 
newspaper.  Place  YOUR  product  or  service 
^  before  them  in  their  “buying  medium.” 

TEXAS  HARTE-HANKS 
NEWSPAPERS 


Retail  Sales  $727,276,000  .  .  .  Population  654,075 


ABILENE 

Reporter-News 

Circulation . 52,757* 

Population  (Taylor  Co.) . 86,1  OOt 

Retail  Sales  (Taylor  Co.).  .  .$105,369,000t 
Food  Sales  (Toylor  Co.) ....  $  23,430,000+ 


BIG  SPRING 
Herald 

Circulation . 10,104* 

Population  (Howard  Co.) . 35,100+ 

Retail  Sales  (Howard  Co.).  .  .$57,271,000+ 
Food  Sales  (Howard  Co.).  .  .  .$12,947  000+ 


CORPUS  CHRISTI 
Caller-Times 

Circulation . 94,021* 

Population  (Nueces  Co.) . 257,000+ 

Retail  Sales  (Nueces  Co.).  .  .$275,173,000+ 
Food  Soles  (Nueces  Co.).  .  .  .$  66,751,000+ 


DENISON 

Herald 

Circulation . 12,404* 

Pop.  (Retail  Trading  Zone) . 36,675 

Retail  Sales  (RTZ) . $38,486,000 

Food  Sales  (RTZ) . $  9,729,000 


GREENVILLE 

Herald-Banner 

Circulation . .  .9,108* 

Population  (Hunt  Co.) . 42,000+ 

Retail  Sales  (Hunt  Co.) . $40,612,000+ 

Food  Sales  (Hunt  Ce.) . $  9,974,000+ 


MARSHALL 

News  Messenger 

Circulation .  11,727* 

Population  (Harrison  Co.) .  52,100+ 

Retail  Sales  (Harrison  Co ) .  .  $36,600,000+ 
Food  Soles  (Harrison  Co.).  .  .  .$  9  690,000+ 


PARIS 

News 

Circulation . 10,643* 

Population  (Lamar  Co.) . 43,000+ 

Retail  Sales  (Lamar  Co.).  .  .  .$34,184,000+ 
Food  Sales  (Lamar  Co.).  .  .  .$  8,435,000+ 


SAN  ANGELO 
Standard-Times 

Circulation . 43,756* 

Population  (Tom  Green  Co.) . 76,100+ 

Retail  Sales  (Tom  Green  Co ) .  $96,030,000+ 
Food  Soles  (Tom  Green  Co.) .  .  $22,556,000+ 


SNYDER 
Daily  News 

Circulation . 6,074 

Population  (Scurry  Co.) .  27,000+ 

Relail  Sales  (Scurry  Co.) .  .  .  $33,584,000+ 
Food  Soles  (Scurry  Co.) ....  $10,058,000+ 


'Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  March  31,  1959. 


tSales  Management  “Survey  of  Buying  Power.  ' 
May  10,  1959. 


TEXAS  HARTE-HANKS  NEWSPAPERS 

®  HEADQUARTERS-  National  City  Bldg.,  Dallas  1,  Texas 
CHICAGO  —  400  N  Michigan  Avenue  _ ^  NEW  YORK  —  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
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2.  NEWSPAPERS  TOTAL  FLEXIBILITY 

Daily  Newspapers  "reach  specific  prospects, 
in  specific  markets,  at  specific  times ' 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


The  Hexibility  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  is  expressed  in 
this  comment  from  Howard  W. 
Rose,  media  director  of  the 
Buchen  Company,  Advertising, 
in  Chicago: 

“We  use  newspapers  as  our 
most  flexible  advertising  medium 
—to  reach  specific  prospects,  in 
specific  markets,  at  spwific  times 
— with  a  persisting  visible  mes¬ 
sage  that  stays  in  the  prospect’s 
eye  and  mind,  and  can  be  mer¬ 
chandised  to  dealers  to  win  their 
support.” 

Manv  an  advertiser  is  profit¬ 
ing  today  from  Mr.  Rose’s  three 
“specifics” : 

•  Specific  pros  peels — Whether 
a  product  is  for  the  “well-to-do,” 
such  as  Cadillac  Motor  Cars,  or 
a  grocery  product  packaged  for 
mass  sales,  like  iWacon  Wax, 
newspapers  with  their  vast  and 
varied  audience  provide  the  pre¬ 
cisely  right  pro.spects  for  either. 
Both  Cadillac  and  Iteacon  Wax 
put  the  bulk  of  their  ad  dollars 
in  newspapers.  Each  uses  the 
unlimited  creative  freedom  avail¬ 
able  in  new.spapers  to  attract  its 
specific  prospects  from  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  read  the  newspaper 
eyeiy  day.  And  each  uses  the 
size  and  frequency  of  insertions 
best  suited  to  its  own  considera¬ 
tions  of  budget  and  selling 
strategy. 

Or,  let’s  say  an  advertiser’s 
specific  prosiiects  ai'e  women  who 
work  —  about  one  third  of  all 


/yadlcia^y 


'Jemptrd  by  'Jblde...'llrnuaJrd  by  J-jconomy  ! 


Cadillac  cars  and  Beacon  Wax  for  newspaper  readers. 


women,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau,  or  some  21,500, 
000.  TV  and  radio  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  the  job  during  work¬ 
ing  hours;  and  chores  at  home 
often  interfere  with  watching 
and  listening  after  work.  Xews- 
pajiers  offer  flexibility  in  read¬ 
ing  time.  They  “keep”  till  work 
or  chores  are  done.  They  “go 


Tilt  WALL  STRtET  JOIRNAL 


ONSWM 

IS 

MOST- 

USEFUL 

Wmmthiitg 
:  AMItsnfvm 
and  Wyattwr,. 


•  Plexibilify  enables  advertiser  to 
reach  "specific  prospects,  in  specific 
rrirkets.  at  specific  times." 

•  Plexibility  in  reading  time— news¬ 
papers  "keep"  till  work  or  chores  are 
done.  Important  to  21,500,000  work- 
rg  women  (who  are  unavailable  to 
T^  or  radio), 

•  Plexibility  in  copy — ad  schedules 
0-  copy  themes  can  be  changed  on 
short  notice. 


Striking  example  of  an  advertiser 
making  effective  use  of  news¬ 
papers'  timeliness:  Wall  Street 
Journal  ad  is  actually  its  front 
page  on  the  day  the  ad  runs. 


riexibility  in  timing — campaign  can 
follow  the  sun"  to  break  in  proper 
region  for  maximum  seasonal  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Newspapers  provide  specific 
ti'T'ing  action  for  special  promotions. 
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Truly  the  most  effective 

total  selling  medium  in  Oklahoma 


Total  Selling  With  More 
Circulation,  too. 

Circulation*  is  UP  with  the  Oklahoman  ond  Times 

270,063 

compared  with  255,483  a  year  ago. 

Sunday  ^ 751*^ 

Circulation  OJ 


compared  with  255,483  a  year  ago. 

Sunday  7A7  7517 

Circulation  OJ 

compared  with  238,755  a  year  ago. 

‘Publishers  statements  March  31,  1959  and  1958. 


Published  by  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency 
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Industry-wide  Promotions 
Auto — April  6-18 

“Live  Better  By  Far  With 
A  Brand  New  Car" 

Food — Sept.  14-26 

"Better  Meals  Build  Better 
Families" 

Appliances — Nov.  1-14 
"Lighten  Her  Work  With  A 
New  Appliance" 

Seasonal  Promotions 

Family  Gifts  •  Mother's  Day 
Graduation  •  Father’s  Da'V 
Brides  *  Outdoor  Living 
Summer  Promotions 
Home  Improvement 
Back  To  School 
Christmas  Gifts 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  is  par¬ 
ticipating  to  the  full  extent  in  the 
total  selling  program,  having  al¬ 
ready  staged  several  very  success¬ 
fully.  Reap  the  benefits  of  planned 
promotions  by  scheduling  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 


—  Every  Day  of  the  Year! 

Tho  Oklahoman  and  Timo.s  soil  more  throuRh  "climatizod” 
advertisinK  advortisinK  prosontod  in  a  "climate”  of  edi¬ 
torial  information  that  is  best  suited  to  interest  a  pros¬ 
pect.  In  addition  to  standard  international,  national  and 
local  news  and  editorial,  here  are  .some  of  the  advertising 
climates  you  can  u.se; 


FOOD  I’ACiES — Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  food  features,  menus,  recipes. 
FOOD  OFIDK — Friday  morning, 
a  separate  section  devoted  to 
recijies,  menus,  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  food. 

.\T  HOMK  IX  OKL.\HOM.\— 

Sunday  full-sized  section  devoted 
to  building,  gardening,  decorat¬ 
ing,  and  furnishings. 

ORBIT  —  Locally  edited,  locally 
printed,  Sunday  tabloid  maga¬ 
zine.  Advertising  available  in 
.special  combination  rate  with 
weekday  insertions  of  equivalent 
lineage. 

AMFSKMKXTS  &  ARTS— Sun¬ 
day  tabloid  on  arts  in  action, 
stage,  screen  and  television.  Com¬ 
plete  weekly  TV  and  radio  sched¬ 
ules  for  the  state. 


TR,\>  KI,  &  RESORTS  P.40ES 
Sunday,  travel  ideas  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

COMK'S  —  Sunday  color  and 
daily,  top  syndicated  strips. 
WOMEN’S  PAOES  — Daily,  all 
editions,  fashion,  etiquette,  child 
care,  beauty,  social  news. 
SPORTS  P,\(iES— Daily,  all  edi¬ 
tions,  comiilete  sports  coverage. 
OIL  P.AtJE — Daily,  news  cover¬ 
age  of  petroleum  industry. 
FIXAXriAL  PAOK  —  Daily, 
stock  listings,  complete  market 
reports. 

(  ilFIUTI  PAOES  —  Saturday 
evening,  comjilete  religiou.s  news. 
TIMES  FOR  TEENS  —  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  page  edited  for 
youth. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


over  the  previous  year.  Canada 
chalked  up  a  gain  of  20.4%  in 
color  linage,  1958  over  1957. 

544  of  the  9.31  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  with  color  accept  two- 
color  ads,  and  448  are  available 
for  three-color  ads. 

Advertiser’s  Decision 

Not  long  ago,  a  leading  to¬ 
bacco  executive  criticized  TV’s 
tendency  to^  insist  on  long-term 
commitments  from  advertisers. 
“Management,”  he  said,  “natu¬ 
rally  shrinks  from  the  prospect 
of  committing  $5,000,000  irre¬ 
vocably  on  a  52-w'eek  half-hour 
TV  program.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  maintain  FLEXIBIL¬ 
ITY.” 

In  newspapers,  the  advertiser 
maintains  flexibility.  He  makes 
his  own  decision  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  to  use,  size  of  ads, 
frequency.  He  can  run  for  52 
weeks  or  a  single  day. 

No  such  control  at  the  throttle 
is  his  in  television.  In  television, 
he  is  subject  to  constant  network 
'  j  maneuvers.  His  lack  of  control 
may  leave  the  sponsor  helpless 
when  a  competing  program  un¬ 
dertakes  to  steal  his  thunder. 
For  his  substantial  expenditure, 
the  TV  sponsor  takes  his 
Week  in  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  This  past  spring  the  Tacoma  chances  against  competing  net- 
enabled  food  advertisers  like  News  Tribune  created  a  specific  works  that  are  working  fever- 
Birds  Eye,  McVety  Food,  Grant  timing  event  for  all  advertisers  ishly  to  cutd  own  his  ratings. 
Grocer  and  the  Gardella  Com-  concerned  with  homes,  home  cut  down  his  audiences  and  cut 
pany  to  participate  in  a  big  furnishings,  appliances,  and  down  the  effiicency  of  his  TV 
integrated  special  newspaper  services.  In  connection  with  the  inve-stment  —  a  situation  over 
frozen  food  section.  Window  March,  1959  Tacoma  Home  which  the  advertiser  has  no  con- 
banners,  point-of-sale  displays  Show,  a  special  newspaper  sec-  trol. 

and  dozens  of  free  food  prizes  tion  with  a  color  cover  brought  Life  is  much  more  simple — 
all  contributed  to  sizable  sales  record  crowds  to  the  show  and  m^d  more  profitable — in  news- 
increases,  reports  A1  Goetze,  record  business  to  Tacoma  re-  papers,  where  each  ad  sells  on 
national  ad  manager  of  The  tailers.  its  merits  and  has  an  equal 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald.  Food  Proirram  opportunity  to  reach  the  paper’s 

Frozen  Food  Week  w'as  sup-  entire  circulation.  And  the  cam- 

ported  by  20,720  lines  of  Gen-  Newspapers,  of  course,  pro-  paign’s  strategy  can  be  changed 


FLEXIBILITY 

{Continued  from  pnge  25) 


MmiMltirr  PiknIU* 


Another  consistent  user  of 
newspapers’  flexibility  is  the 
Dominion  Corset  Company  of 
Quebec  City,  Canada,  repre¬ 
sented  by  McKim  Advertising, 
Ltd.  Here  is  Gilles  Mercier,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager,  on  why  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  the  major  medium 
for  Daisy  Fresh  Bras  and 
Girdles: 

“First  of  all,  newspapers  give 
us  intensive  coverage  of  the 
major  markets  where  62%  of  all 
Canadian  retail  sales  are  made, 
“Newspapers  offer  greater 
flexibility  in  selling  copy  than 
other  media.  We  can  slant  our 
selling  theme  to  particular  mar¬ 
kets,  or,  if  necessary,  change 
our  ad  schedules  or  copy  lines  on 
short  notice  to  meet  last-minute 
market  conditions.  Also,  our 
choice  of  insertion  size  enables 
us  to  dominate  the  page  and 
gain  greater  attention  for  our 
selling  message.” 

•  Specific  timing — An  adver¬ 
tiser  can  literally  follow  the  sun 
in  newspapers,  timing  his  cam¬ 
paign  to  break  in  various  re¬ 
gions  depending  on  weather, 
season,  economic  condition  of 
markets,  competitive  situation, 
and  any  number  of  other  fac¬ 
tors.  And  since  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  tend  to  be  constant 
throughout  the  four  seasons,  the 
advertiser  is  sure  of  a  constant 
audience  at  the  specific  time  he 
chooses  to  run  his  copy. 

A  garden  seed  advertiser  can 
time  his  newspaper  schedule  to 
break  in  southern  papers  first, 
then  move  steadily  northw’ard 
on  the  marketing  map  as  the 
weather  grows  warmer.  Con¬ 
versely,  a  winter  sporting  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  can  begin 
his  seasonal  sales  push  through 
newspapers  in  states  where  the 
tempenitui-es  plunge  earliest, 
and  move  southward  as  the  snow 
flies. 


THt  BEST  IN  SHOW  WINNER 

MiNlATU**  POOK-f  0> 


that  takes  advantaj^e  of  the 
^wspaper’s  total  flexibility. 
With  a  little  composing  room 
cooperation,  this  advertiser  is 
able  ^  to  run  a  newspaper  ad 
fluting  the  winners  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  An¬ 
nual  Dog  Show — within  hours 
after  the  final  judging.  Not  only 
does  this  ad  appear  in  the  same 
issue  as  the  news  story  of  the 
o'ent,  hut  in  many  cases  on  a 
acing  page  or  the  same  page. 

^^'vspaiiers  are  also  the  ideal 
medium  for  capitalizing  on  the 
specific  timing  of  special  pro¬ 
motions. 

Foi  e'-:ijTipip^  Fi-o-en  Food 

Editor  ac  publisher 


*  Flexibility  gives  advertiser  choice 
over  number  of  papers  to  use,  size 
of  ads,  frequency  of  insertions.  Not 
subject  to  lack  of  control,  as  in  TV. 


3.  NEWSPAPERS'  TOTAL  AFFORDABILITY 


Advertiser  takes  his  pick  of  size, 
frequency  and  number  of  markets 


General 
advertising 
schedules 
of  100,000 
lines  and  over 
receive  the 
benefit  of 
discounts  now 
from  33  dailies 
in  major 
markets 
across  the 
country. 


Recently  this  comment  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  widely  read  and 
authoritative  newsletter  by  a 
New  York  ad  agency:  “A  TV 
show  costing  $80,000  can  vary 
in  selling  effectiveness  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  being  worth  anywhere 
from  $2.1  K Ml  up.” 

No  advertiser  can  afford  the 
beating  he  takes  in  TV  when  a 
show  hops,  or  when  a  good  show 
yields  its  audience  because  a  bet¬ 
ter  show  has  turned  up  concur¬ 
rently  (and  more  than  just 
coincidentally!)  on  another  net¬ 
work. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
television.  Ratings  are  here  to¬ 
day,  gone  tomorrow,  and  no 
advertiser  can  accurately  predict 
the  TV  audience  his  ad  dollars 
will  buy  from  one  week  to  the 
next. 

•  In  newspapers  it’s  a  different 
story.  Here  the  advertiser  buys 
as  much  or  as  little  space  as  he 
can  afford,  comfortable  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  get  what 
he  pays  for  in  terms  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Ever\  advertiser  in  every 
new.spaper  gets  the  dependable 
full  \alue  of  a  newspaper  audi- 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


•  Newspaper  adverliser  can  buy 
amount  of  circulation  he  can  "afford." 
ABC  guarantees  newspaper's  circu¬ 
lation — whereas  TV  ratings  can  change 
radically  overnight. 

•  $324.04  pays  for  one  agate  line  in 
every  daily  newspaper  in  U.  S.  $3,240 
buys  lO-iine  message  in  53,000,000 
copies  of  daily  newspapers. 

•  Newspaper  ads  impart  sense  of 
urgency;  fast  action  in  newspapers 
returns  money  to  advertiser  at  top 
speed. 

•  For  on'y  $20,000,  Cott  Beverage 
opened  nation's  8th  largest  market 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

•  In  Chicago,  a  builder  reports 
$1,000,000  in  homes  sold  as  result  of 
a  one-page  newspaper  ad. 

■  In  Newark,  a  $588  newspaper  ad 
drew  buyers  for  cars  valued  at  $67,- 
800. 
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ence  w  hose  size  is  known  to  him 
in  advance,  an  audience  that  is 
constant,  not  shifting,  and  in 
most  cases  guaranteed  by  the 
Audit  Rureau  of  Circulations. 

Every  advertiser  also  gets  the 
dependable  full  value  of  the 
attention  that  readers  pay  to  the 
newspaper.  Virtually  no  news- 
liaper  goes  unopened  or  unread. 

By  contrast,  a  survey  made  by 
C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc,  turns  up  a 
startling  lack  of  attention  to 
'I'V,  in  this  case  daytime  TV,  in 
homes  where  the  TV  set  was 
actually  tuned  to  a  program.  The 
survey  was  made  in  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Milwaukee,  and  San  Fran¬ 


cisco.  six  markets  representing 
various  geographical  sections  of 
the  country.  Total  number  of 
calls  made  was  25,866. 

The  survey  disclosed,  to  begin 
with,  that  sets  were  tui’iied  on 
in  only  89^  to  189^  of  the  TV 
homes  in  each  of  the  six  markets. 
And  in  the  homes  with  the  TV 
turned  on,  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  housewives 
were  either  not  in  the  same  room 
with  the  TV  set,  or  engaged  in 
some  other  activity,  like  knitting 
or  reading. 

To  be  truly  affordable,  a 
medium  has  to  strike  a  reason¬ 
able  balance  betw'een  cost  and 
exposure  for  the  advertise!'. 

(Contivued  on  pope  39) 


This  map 
shows  the 
number  of 
daily  and 
Sunday 
newspapers 
available 
according 
to  areas 
in  the  Nielsen 
rating  lones 
for  TV. 
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Quality  Market 
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•  A  Kuropean  edition  is  published  daily  in  Paris 
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AFFORDABILITY 


For 
Mounting 
Sales 
You  Need 

DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 


What  advertising  must  have  today  is 
quick  and  definite  response.  The  intangi¬ 
bles  are,  of  course,  important  too  —  but 
after  the  response.  When  you  carry  out 
a  planned  program  of  advertising  in 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
a  definite  sales  response  plus  ’'the 
intangibles”  is  what  you  get. 

The  fact  is  that  MONITOR  readers  have 
better  than  average  "spendable  income” 
for  the  worthwhile  things  of  life. 

When  you  are  bringing  out  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  or  if  you  feel  that  one  of  your 
present  products  needs  a  sales  stimulus, 
let  us  submit  to  you  a  tailor-made  pro¬ 
posal  for  advertising  in  the  MONITOR. 
-THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Officet 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 
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CUMULATIVE  OPEN  LINE  RATES 
Newspaper  Markeh  Ranked  in  Order  of  Size 


Largest  Daily  | 

All  391  Metro 

Dailies 

Nowspdpcr 

No.  of 

Circu. 

Line 

No.  of 

Circu¬ 

Line 

Group 

Dailies 

lation 

Rate 

Dailies 

lation 

Rate 

(No.) 

(000) 

($) 

(No.) 

(000) 

($) 

First  10 

25 

7.984 

20.15 

53 

17,863 

50.50 

First  20 

37 

11,357 

28.71 

77 

23,476 

66.09 

First  30 

53 

14.268 

36.90 

99 

27,313 

77.04 

First  40 

74 

16,639 

44.05 

124 

29,938 

85.21 

First  50 

93 

18,446 

49.44 

147 

31,992 

91.48 

First  60 

117 

20,060 

54.94 

174 

33,781 

97.72 

First  70 

139 

21,568 

60.20 

198 

35,384 

103.54 

First  80 

159 

22,763 

64.55 

218 

36,579 

107.89 

First  90 

180 

23,709 

68.49 

239 

37,525 

111.83 

First  100 

200 

24.543 

71.97 

260 

38,395 

115.51 

First  no 

221 

25,336 

75.50 

283 

39.243 

119.36 

First  120 

239 

26,086 

78.53 

301 

39.993 

122.39 

First  130 

258 

26,774 

81.57 

321 

40,717 

125.67 

First  140 

273 

27,362 

84.39 

337 

41,339 

121.68 

First  150 

288 

27,866 

87.00 

352 

41.843 

131.29 

First  160 

304 

28,284 

89.11 

370 

42,311 

133.63 

First  170 

317 

28,622 

91.09 

383 

42,649 

135.61 

First  176 

325 

28,806 

92.16 

391 

42,833 

136.68 

CalcuUted  from 

1  open  lin< 

!  r<Ut  and  ( 

eircuUfion  dote  on  poqet  S8-62.  * 

ifitfi  morketi 

ranlicd 

circulafio 


order  of  retail  sales.  Largest  daily  it  the  daily  or  combination  with  large# 
published  in  each  central  city  ol  each  marVet. 


{Continued  from  page  29) 

•  At  the  Biddle  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  with  main  offices  in 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  Shirley  A. 
Sunwall,  in  charge  of  media, 
says: 

“We  know  of  no  better  way  to 
send  a  concentrated  advertising 


United  States.  For  $.3,240.40,  an 
advertiser  can  run  a  lO-lin* 
message  in  .'>8,000,000  copies  of  I 
the  daily  newspaper.  Figured 
another  way,  an  advertiser  can  j 
buy  a  full  page  newspaper  ad, 
to  run  in  every  daily  in  the  U.  S, 
for  about  a  penny  a  ropy! 

Another  facet  of  affordability 


message  into  the  homes  of  a  newspapers  is  the  high  speed 
specific  local  market  than  the 
use  of  daily  newspapers. 

“The  cost  of  reaching  a 


of  response  that  advertiser* 
have  learned  through  experience 
.  .  ,  ,  .to  expect.  Time  is  money,  and 

greater  percenUge  of  homes  is  advertising  that  provides  a  de- 
the  most  i-easonable  of  any  me-  ,  ^  reaction  can  be  costly, 

'dium  we  know  As  opposed  to  works,  the 

radio  and/or  television,  newspa-  advertiser  gets  hii 

pers  generally  concentrate  more  ^gd^vest,  if 

specifically  on  the  local  market  mor* 

.  .  .  and  the  printed  message  is 
there  to  be  read  and  re-read  by 
interested  prospective  users  of 
the  service  or  buyers  of  the 
product.” 

•  A  “printed  message”  in 
newspapers  is  the  affordable 
right  and  prerogative  of  any 


Feeling  of  Immediacy 

•  Warren  E.  Rebell,  v.p.  fo^ 
media  and  research  at  Calkin* 
&  Holden,  says: 

“A  daily  newspaper  is  the 


advertiser,  large,  small  or  in  most  impoi-tant  means  of  com 
[between  municating  news  to  people, 

I  It  takes  only  $324.04  to  pay  T*/ uP 

for  one  agate  line  of  space  in  as  it  is 

every  daily  newspaper  in  the  {Continued  on  page  32) 
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of  all  daily  newspaper  readers  in  Toronto  read  the 


*GRUNEAU  research  survey,  1958 


AFFORDABILITY 


{Continued  from  pnffe  30) 

to  the  minute,  there  is  a  certain 
urgency  about  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  It  demands  reading  almost 
immediately. 

“Advertising  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  also  has  this  feeling  of 
immediacy,  this  demand  for  at¬ 
tention  and  action  at  once. 

“Advertising  techniques  wh  ch 
capitalize  on  this  emotional  fe"'!- 
ii  g  ai"  a  t  to  obtain  the  best 
•■'al:';',  loiu  ts.  Most  products  or 
services  have  some  news  value. 
This  coupled  with  the  urgency 
of  a  daily  newspaper’s  character 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  buy¬ 
ing  action  can  be  quickly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  advertising  in  the  me¬ 
dium. 

“In  summary,  one  advantage 
of  using  new'jiapers  is  that  an 
advertiser  can  a^'k  for  immeduite 
huifinfi  nrfion  and  exi)ect  it  as 
part  of  the  character  of  the 
medium.” 

Tbc  Action  Medium 

Rayuk  Cigars  ha^  long  capi¬ 
talized  on  the  immediate  buy¬ 
ing  action  i>rovided  by  newspa¬ 
pers.  Cigars  lequire  fast  turn¬ 
over;  a  sluggish  selling  pace  re¬ 
sults  in  stale  merchandise  and 
dissatisfied  customers  switching 
to  other  brands. 


•  In  the  words  of  E.  Archie 
Mishkin,  president  of  Bayuk 
Cigars: 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  defi¬ 
nitely  the  action  medium  for 
rapid-fire  turnover.”  Bayuk’s 
advertising  is  handled  by  Wer- 
man  &  Schorr,  Inc.,  Phila. 

Newsjtapers’  affordability  ex¬ 
tends  to  every  advertising  classi¬ 
fication  and  to  every  adverti.ser. 

In  the  field  of  soft  drinks, 
Cott  Beveiage  Company  en¬ 
trenched  itself  in  market  after 
market  with  the  help  of  newspa- 
peri.  In  building  a  franchise 
for  its  products  in  Pittsburgh, 
for  example,  Cott  u«ed  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  regularly  scheduled 
small-si)ace  insertions  that  ham¬ 
mered  j)crsistently  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  trade.  As  con- 
.sumer  demand  increased,  it 
opened  shelf  space  for  Cott  in 
store  after  store.  In  less  than 
a  year  —  and  for  under  $20,000 
—  Cott  became  a  dominant 
brand  in  the  country’s  8th  larg¬ 
est  market  in  poi)ulation  and  re¬ 
tail  sales. 

Mill  ion  Dollars  ^\orlli  of  Homes 

How  much  can  an  advertiser 
afford  to  si)end  in  order  to  sell 
$1.000, 000  worth  of  homes  in 
six  hours? 

In  Chicago,  it  cost  Albert 
Sherman  &  Associates  just  one 
jtage  of  adv'ertising  in  the  Sun- 


Times.  Mr.  Sherman  says:  “As 
a  result  of  our  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement,  hundreds  of  prospects 
poured  into  our  new  project  .  .  . 
where  we  offered  46  new  homes 
for  sale.  Within  six  hours,  we 
had  sold  40  homes  at  $23,200  to 
$24,900,  and  had  solid  commit¬ 
ments,  finalized  the  next  day, 
on  the  lemaining  six  homes.” 

•  All  for  the  price  of  a  news¬ 
paper  page!  That’s  Total  Af¬ 
fordability! 

In  Indianapolis,  a  full  page 
in  the  Star  on  a  single  day  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  sale  of  74  homes 
.  .  .  “on  a  day  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  2  degrees  below  zero, 
and  there  was  5  inches  of  snow 
on  the  ground,”  according  to 
Robert  V.  Welch,  v.p.  of  Decamp 
Really.  “Without  que.stion,  the 
success  of  good  promotion  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  selection  of  the 
right  medium.” 

•  In  Newark,  N.  .1.,  an  ad 
costing  $o88  in  the  News  started 
a  sales  ball  rolling  for  Dan 
Felix  Oldsmobile,  Inc.  Writes 
Dan  T.  Felix  -Jr.,  president, 
“The  net  result  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  the  .sale  of  18 
new  Oldsmobiles  and  12  used 
cars  for  a  total  of  $67,800  in 
.sales.” 

•  In  Alexandria,  La.,  news¬ 
papers  have  been  appraised  by 
the  C.  A.  Schnack  Jewelry  Com¬ 


pany  and  valued  .so  highly  (and 
so  highly  affordable!)  that  the 
firm  has  had  an  ad  in  every  issue 
of  the  Daily  Town  Talk  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  76  years,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  first  edition 
printed  in  1883. 

•  In  Macon,  Ga.,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  Jos.  N.  Neel 
Co.,  ready-to-wear  fashion  .store, 
has  advertised  in  the  Telegraph 
and  News  every  day  for  70 
years,  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  Page  2. 

•  In  St.  Paul,  the  F irst  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
recently  offered,  via  advertising 
in  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
to  give  away  a  lO-itound  sack 
of  Minnesota-grown  apples  to 
each  person  opening  or  adding 
to  his  savings  account  in  the 
amount  of  $10  or  more.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  First  Federal’s  executive 
secretary,  “More  than  .7(1  tons 
of  apples  were  given  away,  and 
an  average  of  one  new  savings 
account  was  opened  evei  y  3  min¬ 
utes  during  the  10-day  event.” 

The  core  of  this  successful 
campaign  was  the  immediate  re¬ 
turns  made  possible,  and  afford¬ 
able,  by  the  daily  newspaj>er. 

•  In  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  new 
food  i)roduct  of  Salada-Sherriff- 
Horsey,  Inc.,  Potato  Plus,  gained 

(Continued  on  pu'/t  .‘17) 


HAS  GROWN  INTO  ILLINOIS  TOP  MARKET* 


^  ^  During  the  75  year  history  of  Editor  and 

Publisher,  Remarkable  Rockford  has  been  growing  into 
the  Top  Market  in  Illinois*.  Total  Retail  Sales  in  Rockford  during  1958 
were  $201,849,322  .  .  .  over  $10,000,000  ahead  of  the  next  largest  city.  Rockford  leads 
the  state  in  such  categories  as  Food,  Apparel,  Lumber  and  Building  Hardware. 

Its  450  industries,  making  over  300  different  kinds  of  things,  i 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

ISorfcforii  ItegisfeT'Republir 


Over  a  Century  of  Satisfaction  to  Readers  and  Advertisers 


make  it  one  of  the  most  diversified  industrial  centers  in 
the  nation.  To  get  your  full  share  of  sales  in  this  rich 
and  ever  growing  market,  advertise  in  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  newspapers 
s  with  a  sustained  history  of  obtaining  substantial 

results  for  advertisers. 


^(Outside  Chicago) 
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Operating  Sales  Control 
of  the  Journal-American 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
national  newspaper 
promotion  contest! 


A^esearch  workei’s  walked  317,000  New 
York  City  blocks  and  countless  miles  of 
suburban  streets  to  compile  the  material  in 
this  exhaustive  study.  They  mapped  2,867 
shopping  areas  in  162  city  and  suburban 
sales  divisions.  A  total  of  107,387  retail  out¬ 
lets  were  listed  in  10  major  sales  cla.ssifica- 
tions.  The  great  expansion  into  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  suburban  area  has  been  pinpointed  in 
detail  for  495  communities. 

Here  is  New  York  on  the  half -shell  —  the 
only  up-to-date  working  sales  tool  avail- 
<  able  on  America’s  biggest  and  most  com¬ 
plex  market.  The  facts  and  the  features  it 
contains  are  indispensable  in  accurately 
planning  and  controlling  sales  effort  in 
New  York  today. 

If  you  have  distribution  in  New  York,  you  re 
selling  yourself  short  without  the  priceless 
new  data  in  this  Award-Winning  market  guide! 


NEW  YORK 

JournaraMiiiericaii 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

959  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  COlumbus  5-3700 


A  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  MAN  WILL  DEMONSTRATE  HOW  THE  OPERATING  SALES  CONTROL  CAN  WORK  FOR  YOU 
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THIS  l«  ▼MF  NFW  CHICAGO  — WHERE  GREAT  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING! 


Now  the  ships  that  sail  the  seven  seas  come  to  Chicago's  shore!  This,  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  things  happening  in  Chicago. 

This  city  has  grown  to  greatness  as  a  transportation  center.  First  it  was  a  portage  for  canoe  traffic,  then  the  roads 
found  their  way  west  from  Chicago,  the  railroads  formed  a  great  web  with  Chicago  as  its  hub,  then  the  airlines,  i 
Always  an  inland  seaport,  now  Chicago  comes  upon  the  horizon  of  new  greatness  as  a  port  of  call  for  ocean-going  , 
vessels.  The  opening  of  the  seaway  puts  this  city  on  the  map  m  as  important  a  way  as  the  introduction  of  |ets  to 
our  sky  lanes. 


Reporting  Chicago's  growth  and  greatness  is  the  business  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  With  its  new  plant,  new 
presses,  and  increasing  stature  in  newspaper  circles,  the  Sun-Times  is,  moreover,  doing  its  part  to  add  to  the 
importance  and  development  of  the  community  it  serves. 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  does  more  than  report  the  great  things  that  are  happening  here  —  it  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  IS  contributing  to  Chicago's  new  role  m  the  world. 

THIS  IS  THE  NEW  SUN-TIMES  -  WHERE  GREAT  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING! 

A  Sun-Times  representative  will  be  happy  to  show  you  tear  sheets  of 
ROP  four-color  advertisements  from  any  of  the  following  advertisers: 

American  Dairy  Association  Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Co. 

James  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co.  G.  Heileman  Brewing  Co. 

Bowman  Dairy  Company  Interstate  Bakeries 

Continental  Airlines  jewel  Tea  Company,  Inc. 

Dean  Milk  Company  Kellogg  Company 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  The  Kroger  Company 

General  Foods  Corp.  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co. 


Meister  Brau  Beer 

Michigan  Bulb  Company 
Miller  Brewing  Company 
National  Tea  Company 
Shenley  Industries 

The  Squirt  Company 
Thos.  j.  Webb  Coffee 


A  ONE-IN-A-MILLION  TEST  MARKET  .  .  . 


one  newspaper  .  .  . 
and  a  million  and  more  prospects! 


You  can  now  cover  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
three  test  markets  (and  the  Number  One  test 
market  in  New  England!)  thoroughly  and  more 
economically  than  ever  with  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin.  New  Journal-Bulletin  package 
plans — explained  at  right — make  it  easy. 

And  you’ll  like  what  The  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  delivers.  This  one  medium  is  the  strong¬ 
est  selling  force  throughout  New  England’s  sec¬ 
ond  largest  market  ...  a  million-plus  interstate 
population  center  where  buying  power  is  BIG  .  .  . 
bigger  than  ever,  as  Sales  Management  shows. 

In  ABC  Providence  alone,  The  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  gives  you  100%-plus  coverage  of  over  500,- 
000.  In  the  CITY-STATE  area,  you  get  more 
than  80"o  coverage. 

Isolated  from  other  major  markets  .  .  .  repre¬ 
sentative  and  well-balanced  between  urban  and 
suburban  .  .  .  cosmopolitan  in  composition  .  .  .  the 
bustling  Providence  market  offers  you  the  ideal 
testing  grounds  for  new  products,  new  packaging, 
or  sales  promotion  ideas. 


New  Journal-Bulletin  Package  Plans 

Low  Cost  Gravure  Opportunity— Your  grovure  advertising  in 
This  Week  Mogazine  or  locally-edited  Rhode  Islander  mov  be 
odaoted  for  Journol-Bulletin  combinotion.  black  ond  white,  at 
i.44  0  line,  using  same  copy.  (Min.  b&w  size  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  gravure,  and  combination  to  be  completed  in  same 
calendar  week.)  We  make  plates,  no  charge.  Ask  about  it. 

Job-tailored  Combinations— You  hove  a  choice  ot  combinations 
to  tit  your  campaign  program  and  budget: 

Combination:*  Circulation  Line  Role 

Morning  and  evening  .  204,021  .42 

Sunday  Journal  .  1($,473  .40 

Sunday  and  Morning  .  243,234  .70 

Sunday  and  Evening  .  331,734  .78 

Sunday,  Morning,  Evening  .  389,47S  Si .04 

(ABC  circulation.  March  31,  1958) 

'Doily  copy  may  run  morning  and  evening  or  evening  and  morn 
ing.  Sunday  and  daily  combinations  may  start  preceding  Sot 
urdoy  A.M.,  to  be  completed  with  Tuesdoy  P.M.  editions.  Hole 
day  Journal  not  sold  in  combination. 


Wrifp  for  full  market  data  or  Package  Plan  informa'ion 
to  Frank  S.  Rook,  Manager,  General  Advertising,  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  Providence  2,  Rhode  Is!  td. 
Or  your  nearest  Ward-Griff ith  office. 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 

Represented  Nationally  by  Ward-Gritfith  Co.,  Ine.,  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Miami,  Charlotte,  Portland,  Ore. 
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NEWSPAPER  COLOR  AS  A  NATIONAL  MEDIUM 
Penetration  and  Cost 
168  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas 
Based  on  Largest  Dally  Newspaper  in  Each  Area  Providing  Color 


1000  Lines 


1  Color  6  Black 


Full  Page 


(000) 

1A.358 

X  of  U.  S. 

Coobined 

Circulation 

(000) 

X  of  U.  S. 

Cost 

Combined 

Circulation 

(000) 

X  of  U.  S. 

Cost 

Top 

10 

Metro 

Areas 

291 

6,580 

131 

$  22,873 

7,100 

141 

$  45,709 

Top 

25 

Metro 

Areas 

19,3A3 

38Z 

11,234 

22X 

38,518 

11.753 

23X 

/ 

78,180 

Top 

50 

Metro 

Areas 

23,834 

471 

15,699 

311 

55,535 

16,219 

321 

114,487 

Top 

75 

Metro 

Areas 

26,512 

53Z 

19,331 

iSX 

71,233 

19,850 

39T 

147,887 

Top 

100  Metro  Areas 

28,465 

571 

21,945 

44t 

84,09^ 

22,465 

45T 

176,184 

Chart  source: 

Moloney, 

Regan  &  Schmitt  research  department. 

affordability 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

fast  acceptance  through  news¬ 
papers.  James  P.  Barrett,  media 
director  of  H.  W.  Warden  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  New  York  ad  agency 
handling  the  account,  told  the 
Scranton  Times,  “We  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  thanks  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  effectiveness,  a  remarkable 
response  to  our  Potato  Plus  in¬ 
stant  mashed  potato  coupon  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Many  stores  were 
sold  out  long  before  the  demand 
was  satisfied.” 

•  In  city  after  city,  in  cam¬ 
paign  after  campaign,  the  af¬ 
fordability  of  the  newspaper  is 
demonstrated  every  day  of  the 
year. 

“You  can  take  what  markets 
you  need  and  leave  the  ones  you 
do  not,”  says  Fred  Barrett,  v.p. 
and  media  director  of  BBD&O, 
in  speaking  of  newspapers.  “You 


can  use  large  space,  small  space 
—  pick  your  day  of  the  week  — 
move  in  and  out  as  your  sales 
movement  warrants.” 

And  because  linage  rates  al¬ 
ways  change  but  gradually  over 


a  long  period  of  time,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  budget  can  be  realisti¬ 
cally  planned  for  long-term 
strategy  as  well  as  an  overnight 
foray.  In  newspapers,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  knows  the  rates,  knows 


the  circulation,  and  he  writes 
his  own  ticket  —  one  which  is 
wholly  affordable  to  him  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  custom-tailored 
to  his  budget  right  down  to  the 
penny. 


Newspaper  markets  are  bigger  than  'Met'  areas 


Typically,  the  standard  metropolitan  area  is  nothing  more  than 
the  nucleus  for  the  newspaper  market  area  as  a  whole,  which 
H  far  more  extensive  in  population  and  buying  power  as  well 
geographical  size.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  table  below 
and  its  companion  on  page  39  which  are  reproduced  here  with 
the  permission  of  Allan  S.  Donnahoe,  head  of  the  research  de¬ 
railment  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch  and  News  Leader. 


The  metropolitan  area  varies  widely  in  its  relative  share  of 
the  total  market.  Sometimes  the  metropolitan  area  is  a  large 
part,  sometimes  a  .small  part,  of  the  total  market.  What  this 
means,  of  course,  is  that  the  metropolitan  size  is  a  poor  and 
unreliable  index  of  total  market  size.  The  only  way  to  evaluate 
the  true  size  of  a  newspaper  market,  according  to  the  Richmond 
study,  is  to  measure  it  directly. 


I 


Doilies 

Ronk  Published  in 


1  NEU  yoUk  northeast  SEN  JERSEY 

2  CHICAGO  ILL 

1  LOS  ANGELES  CALI^ 


Sfondord  Doily  Cumulotive 
Metrepoliton  Newspoper  Percent  of 


Areo  Morket 


14.S2U700 

6»A30»700 

6«476f700 


16»)06t600 

7«S99tA00 

6«736f200 


U.  S.  Ronk 


9.21 

3.SS 

7*40 


46 

47 

48 


Doilies 
Published  in 


TOLEDO  OHIO 
KNOXVILLE  TENN 
PHOENIX  ARIZ 


Stondord  Doily  Cumulotive 
Metropoliton  Newspoper  Percent  of 
Areo  Morket  U.  S. 


474*700  884*000  61*38 
373*600  873*800  61*88 
660*100  831*300  62*36 


*  DETROIT  MICH 

6  Philadelphia  p* 
6  BOSTON  MASS 


3*909*800  4*681*300  20*08 
4*390*700  4*628*600  22*73 
2*779*000  3*669*100  24*83 


49  DAYTON  OHIO 

60  ROCHESTER  N  Y 

61  PROVIDENCE  R  I 


683*200  826*300  62*83 
692*600  796*300  63*28 
710*600  793*000  63*73 


T  SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND  CAl 

8  ST  LOUIS  HO 

9  PITTSBURGH  PA 


2*742*700  3*292*100  26*72 
2«066*200  3*214*100  28*66 
2*410*000  3*002*600  30*27 


62  HARTFORD  NEU  BRITAIN  CONN  649.000 

63  SAN  BERNARDINO  RIVERSIDE  ONTARIO  762*000 

64  NORFOLK  PORTSMOUTH  VA  682*600 


789*900  64*18 
762*000  64*61 
761*300  66*04 


10  MINNEAPOLIS  ST  PAUL  mINN 
It  ATLANTA  GA 
12  WASHINGTON  0  C 


1*394*200  2*981*100  31*97 

926*800  2*311*300  33*29 

1*960*600  2*297*700  34*60 


66  GRAND  RAPIDS  MICH 

66  ALBANY  SCHENECTADY  TROY  N  Y 

67  SACRAMENTO  CAL 


348*000  729*600  66*46 
680*700  722*800  66*87 
462*400  719*800  66*29 


13  MEMPHIS  TENN 

1*  Cleveland  Ohio 

16  BALTIMORE  MD 


671*000  2*146*700  36*83 
1*768*100  2*063*300  37*00 
1*626*600  1*938*000  38*11 


68  NEW  HAVEN  WATERBURY  CONN 

69  TULSA  OKLA 

60  charleston  w  va 


629*800  696*100  66*69 
381*000  642*800  67*06 
339*600  639*800  67*42 


lA  PORTLAND  OREO 
17  MILWAUKEE  wise 
1*  HOUSTON  TEX 


847*400  1*904*200  39*20 
1*177*000  1*901*200  49*29 
1*220*000  1*863*100  41*36 


61  SHREVEPORT  la 

62  BRIDGEPORT  STAMFORD  NORwALK  CT 

63  COLUMBIA  S  C 


262*600  622*300  67*78 
612*200  612*200  68*13 
236*000  608*700  68*48 


19  KANSAS  city  mc 

20  buffalo  N  Y 

71  LCjISvILLE  Kt 


1*039*200  1*768*600  42*38 

1*338*700  1*731*300  43*37 

700*200  1*604*600  44*28 


64  SPOKANE  WASH 

66  south  REND  I  NO 

66  AKRON  OHIO 


286*100  602t300  68*03 
242*800  696*800  69*17 
616*000  693*000  69*60 


22  DES  -DINES  |A 

23  BIpmin”,ham  ala 
2A  INDIANAPOLIS  |ND 


264*700  1*696*400  46*19 
636*600  1*693*600  46*10 
669*600  1*673*600  47.00 


67  SAN  JOSE  CAL 

68  FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 

69  JACKSON  MISS 


666*200  680*300  69*83 
341*800  678*900  70*16 
196*300  677*200  70*49 


26  DENVER  COLO 

26  riN<*iSNATl  DHIC 

27  w|AM|  fla 


847*900  1*649*600  47*88 

1*071*600  1*460*300  48*72 

873*300  1*333*300  49*48 


70  WICHITA  KANS 

71  FORT  WAYNE  IND 

72  GREENSBORO  HIGH  POINT  N  C 


332*800  669*100  70*82 
227*700  662*600  71*14 
233*600  662*100  71*46 


26  Dallas  tek 
29  Charlotte  n  c 

60  NF-  ORLEANS  L* 


1*031*900  1*330*700  60*24 

276*000  1*313*100  60*99 

868*100  1*308*400  61*73 


73  BEAUMONT  PORT  ARTHUR  TEX 

74  ALLENTOWN  BETHLEHEM  EASTON  PA 

76  SPRINGFIELD  HOLYOKE  MASS 


300*800  637*200  71*77 
466*900  629*300  72*07 
493*700  623*600  72*37 


61  Seattle  wash 

6?  rvMAMA  neb 

66  PAL  F  IGH  N  C 


1*024*200  1*299*300  62*47 

436*000  1*268*100  63*20 

166*600  1*241*600  63*91 


76  EL  PASO  TEX 

77  CHATTANOOGA  TENN 

78  mobile  ala 


300*700  622*600  72*67 
299*200  621*000  72*97 
280*000  616*100  73*26 


64  OKLAHOMA  city  OKLA 

63  COLUMBUS  OHIO 

H  Tampa  PETERSBURG 


471*400  1*204*400  64*60 
660*100  1*143*700  66*26 
667*800  1*060*600  66*86 


79  ROANOKE  VA 

80  CHARLESTON  S  C 

81  VOtJNGSTOWN  OHIO 


67  PICmmonO  va 

68  FORT  worth  TEx 

69  NASHVILLE  TENN 


398*800  1*066*100  66*46 
618*000  1*021*700  67*04 
377*200  1*021*600  67*63 


82  WORCESTER  MASS 

83  WILMINGTON  DEL 

84  EVANSVILLE  IND 


167*000  606*600  73*66 
202*900  497*300  73*84 
607*700  490*300  74*12 

691*400  461*200  74*38 
362*300  460*200  74*64 
239*400  462*000  74*90 


*0  SAN  ANTONIO  TEX 

UTTle  ROCK  north  lITTlE  ROCK 
SAN  DIEGO  CAL 


646*000  976*600  68*19 
260*000  967*600  66*74 
942*100  942*100  69*27 


86  MONTGOMERY  ALA 

86  DULUTH  MINN  SUPERIOR  Wl$C 

87  GREENVILLE  S  C 


164.000  461*700  76*16 
278*400  426*900  76*40 
206*000  423*100  76*64 


43 

44 
46 


Salt  lake  city  UTAH 
Syracuse  n  y 
JACfSONVILLE  ELA 


427*600 

409*800 

441*200 


933*700 

929*400 

928*800 


69*81 

60*34 

60*87 


68 

89 

90 


WHEELING  W  VA  STEUBENVILLE  OHIO  360*100 
CORPUS  ChRISTI  TEX  267*000 
AMARILLO  TEX  166*100 


418*700  76*88 
416*400  76*12 
411*600  76*36 


1 
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It’s  not  just  the  "carriage  trade’’, 
everyone  reaches  for  The  Inquirer — 
because  the  format  is  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  the  eye.  It  leads  the  reader 
effortlessly  from  front  to  last  page. 


Content,  typography,  make-up  com¬ 
bine  to  give  The  Inquirer — in  both 
editorial  content  and  advertising- 
superior  readership  figures  by  Starch. 
Figures  to  work  for  you,  too! 


Sib  Jf^fhlalidpiiia  inquirer 

Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

ROBKR  I  T.  IIKVI.IN,  JR.  KDW  ARI)  J.  LYNCH  RICH  ARI)  I.  KRIIC  Kri7PATRICK  ASSOCIATLS  FI  I7PATRICK  ASSIMaATRS 
342  Maili»iin  Avr.  20  N.  VI acki-r  Drivr  Prnobsi-nt  Bid):.  135  Montunmrry  St.  3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270  Woodward  5-7260  Carfield  1-7046  Dunkirk  5-3557 
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•  Philadetphio  ri  the  hub. 
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Costs  paid  per  newspaper  reader  prove  low 


Research,  test  copy  and  cost 
comparisons  across  the  nation 
provide  continual  reports  on 
newspaper  advertising’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  its  low  cost  per 
reader. 

Examples  include  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers' 
"bridge  experiment.”  This  is 
similar  to  the  “cash  register 
test”  retailers  apply  to  their 
newspaper  ads  every  day. 

A  small  ad  placed  under  the 
bridge  column  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  days  offered  a  folder  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  keyed  coupon.  The 
space  used  would  have  cost  a 
general  advertiser  $182. 

There  were  2,664  coupon  re¬ 
turns.  The  advertising  cost  per 
coupon  or  “per  sale”  was  6.8 
cents.  The  count  represents  a 
15  percent  return,  for  reader- 
ship  studies  had  shown  not  more 
than  two  percent  or  17,000  of 
133,700  reader  families  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  bridge 
to  send  for  the  coupon. 

Another  Richmond  case  be¬ 
came  known  as  “the  great  roe 
herring  experiment.”  Coupon 
copy  placed  in  13  consecutive 
issues  of  the  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-Dispatch  and  the 


evening  News-Leader  brought  in 
46,486  written  requests  for  roe 
herring. 

The  simple  640-line  ad  cost 
$2,496  at  1954  rates  for  its 
week-long  run.  This  meant  an 
advertising  cost  of  about  five 
cents  per  can  distributed. 

For  the  Richmond  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  the  pro-rata  cost  was 
about  three  cents  for  the  de¬ 
mand  was  two  households  in 
five.  The  coupon  return  averaged 
out  at  263  per  1000  circulation 
for  the  morning  and  261  for  the 
evening  paper. 

Alternatively,  the  co.st  of  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  mea.su  red 
against  competitive  media  to  es¬ 
tablish  its  productiveness  at  low 
costs.  Here  is  one  example  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  highly-competi- 
tive  Los  Angeles  market. 

In  a  presentation  prepared  for 
a  year-long  automobile  indus¬ 
try  campaign,  .studies  developed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
search  department  enabled  these 
contracts : 

Television:  —  the  cost  of  a 
half-hour  for  class  “A”  time 
placed  weekly  on  the  highest 
rated  station  in  the  area  would 
buy  a  1700-line  weekday  and  a 


1020-line  Sunday  ad  in  the 
Times. 

Radio:  —  the  cost  of  a  half- 
hour  weekly  program  of  class 
“A”  time  on  the  ai’ea’s  highest 
rated  station  would  buy  a  205- 
line  weekday  and  a  125-line  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  'Times. 

Outdoor:  —  a  full  showing  on 
the  area’s  420  boards  for  a  year 
w'ould  cost  the  equivalent  of  a 
4-color  full  page  and  a  1360 
black-and-white  weekday  ad  in 
the  Times  each  week  and  a  full 
page  on  each  Sunday. 

For  direct  mail,  the  equivalent 
of  postage  costs  alone  would  buy 
good  space  in  the  Times  each 
week  and  also  on  Sunday,  the 
presentation  also  pointed  out. 

Impressively  low  costs  per 
l  eader  repo  r  t  s  are  shown 
throughout  the  Western  Home¬ 
town  Daily  Newspaper  suiweys 
conducted  by  Dr.  Chilton  Bush 
of  Stanford  University  which 
extended  from  1949  to  1953. 

A  Meicury  auto  ad  rated  in 
1952  studies  showed  an  average 
cost-per-reader  of  .0138  cents. 
The  average  was  obtained  from 
studies  of  copy  appearing  in  the 
Ilremerfon  (Wash.)  Sun,  Poca¬ 
tello  (Ida.)  State  Journal,  San 


Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  and  Whittier  (Calif.) 
News. 

Standard  Oil  of  California 
copy  appearing  in  three  of  the 
Hometown  dailies  at  the  time 
of  the  research  showed  average 
cost  per  any  reader  of  .0133, 
.0113  and  .0105. 

A  .summary, of  eight  Home¬ 
town  studies  made  from  1945 
to  1952  reflected  the  high  read¬ 
ership  of  newspaper  copy.  Here 
are  a  few  examples,  with  the 
percentages  of  women  readers 
noted  with  a  “w”  and  the  men 
with  an  “m.” 

Clothing,  men’s:  —  over  1000- 
line  ads,  41%  m  and  56%  w. 

Clothing,  women’s:  —  over 
1000-line  copy,  26%  m  and  57% 

W'. 

Grocers  &  butchers:  —  over 
1000-lines,  24';o  m  and  47%  w. 

Real  estate,  1.50  to  299  lines: 
—  27%  m  and  28%  w'. 

Furniture  &  household  ads:  — 
over  1000-lines,  28%  m  and  43% 
w. 

Electrical  Appliances:  — over 
1000-lines,  23%  m  and  .33%  w. 

Automotive:  —  500  to  999- 
lines,  27%  m  and  16%  w. 

Drug  stores:  —  over  1000- 
lines,  41^0  m  and  .56%  w. 
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91 

*smfville  n  c 

116.900 

405 .100 

76.58 

116 

WACO  TEX 

148.100 

232.900 

84,57 

9? 

WINSTON  SAlFm  N  C 

101.500 

399,200 

76.81 

117 

MANCHESTER  N  M 

166.500 

230.30w 

84.70 

91 

MADISON  wise 

214.100 

189,200 

77. C4 

138 

NEWPORT  NfWS  VA 

190.100 

228.400 

84.33 

94 

P'ORIA  ILL 

284*200 

388,600 

77.26 

1  10 

LFwISTON  auburn  mf 

44  .600 

226.700 

04.96 

orlanpo  fl* 

275.400 

388,200 

77.48 

140 

YORK  PA 

220.COU 

220.00. 

05.09 

PA 

116.700 

171,900 

77,69 

141 

CFDAR  RAPIDS  lA 

127,300 

216.50;> 

05.21 

97 

mILFFS  BARRF  HAZLETON  PA 

167.400 

172. 

77,90 

142 

Durham  n  c 

1  15.500 

213.00. 

65.33 

RATON  ROUGE  LA 

215.900 

168  .H  . 

76, 11 

141 

SAGINAW  MICH 

187,200 

210. 70u 

85.45 

Flint  mjch 

166.000 

164,. 

76.32 

144 

WATERLOO  lA 

122.200 

208.800 

85.57 

100 

DAVENPORT  lA  ROC*  ISLAND  “OLINf 

272. 60u 

)62.V  i 

7m, 53 

146 

TFPRF  mAIJTF  IND 

1  6.000 

207.000 

05.69 

AUGUSTA  GA 

245  *000 

15«.  K- 

79.73 

146 

WICHITA  FALLS  TF* 

112.500 

205.300 

85.81 

175.000 

)55  .5u‘’ 

70.94 

147 

HAMILTON  MIDDLETOWN  0h|0 

184.200 

202.000 

85.93 

101 

BINGHAMTON  N  Y 

2^8.100 

161  ,6U' 

79.14 

144 

LORAIN  Elyria  Ohio 

200.500 

200.530 

86.05 

CAN’NN  OHIO 

406.500 

149,501 

79.14 

149 

WEST  PALM  REACH  FLA 

193.900 

197.000 

86.16 

SAVANNAH  GA 

180.100 

146.2  V 

79.54 

160 

DMBUOUF  I A 

82.300 

189.300 

86.27 

106 

ALBUOjTROUE  N  M 

218.500 

345.9v.j 

79.74 

161 

KALAMA200  MICH 

160.200 

186.200 

86.37 

EALL  river  new  BEDEOHD  mass 

199.100 

132  .‘.OL 

79.  #  1 

15? 

MijSKCGPN  MySKFGCN  MFICiHTS  mJCH 

147*900 

177.200 

86.47 

123.900 

322.800 

80.12 

161 

MUNCIF  I  NO 

109.900 

176.900 

86.57 

109 

HUNTIN', TON  W  VA  ASHLAND  KT 

262.700 

322.50- 

rtO.1- 

164 

green  ray  wise 

ne.2C0 

171.300 

86.67 

ll? 

TACOuf 

319.900 

319.900 

8'..49 

165 

L 1«A  OHIO 

103.200 

166.200 

86.76 

ROCKFORD  ILL 

192. 40U 

310. UOO 

80.67 

156 

ATLANTIC  city  N  J 

152.000 

162.600 

86.66 

>12 

UTICA  ROME  N  > 

312.600 

112.600 

80.85 

157 

SPRINGFIELD  OHIO 

130,400 

160.500 

86.95 

114 

168  .800 

309.800 

81.02 

168 

San  angflD  tfx 

76.100 

159*900 

87.04 

302.900 

302.900 

81.19 

159 

RUFBLO  COLO 

115.500 

159.600 

87*13 

115  spriv.fiflo  mo 
SCOAS’ON  pa 
TUCSON  ARI2 

**0  AUSTIN  TF* 

}1«  TOPfFA  FANS 
l20  POPTI.AN0  MF 

JOWNST^f*  Pa 
PFNSAFOLA  FLA 

in  baffpsfiflo  c»l 

COLJM^IJS  GA 
PfADINO  PA 
1?»  TRFXTON  n  j 

I”  SlOU*  '•ITV  lA 
ST  JOSfPM  MO 

stocftom  cal 

11  STO'JA  FALLS  S  0 
IANCASTEP  pa 


111 

>14 

111 


ERIE  PA 
I.INC0LN  neb 

DfCATpR  III 


1?1 *800 
2S1  .400 

299.800 

211«S00 
1 12  »400 

174.700 

289.900 
190.S00 
284.300 

247.800 

271.700 
270.000 

114.000 

102.900 
238*500 

140.600 

88.300 

243.400 

239.000 

145.000 

113.900 


299.500 
298. 90U 
298.800 


81.36 

81.53 

81.70 


297.800  81.87 

294. 8UO  82.03 

292.700  82.20 

289.900  82.37 

287.000  82.53 

284.300  82.69 

275.700  82.85 

271.700  83.00 

270.000  83.16 

266.500  83.31 

259.900  83.45 

259*700  83.60 

252.500  83.74 

245.000  83.88 

243*400  84.02 

239.000  84.16 

237*500  84.30 

236.200  84.44 


160  champaign  urpana  III 

161  FORT  SMITH  ARK 

162  SANTA  e*RPARA  CAL 


163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 


OGOFN  UTAH 
PITTSFIFlO  mass 
LOWFLL  HASS 

ALTOONA  PA 
BAY  city  mICH 

RACINE  wise 


169  GALVFSTON  TEX 

170  JACKSON  MICH 

171  LAWRENCE  MASS 

172  ANDERSON  |N0 

173  GADSDEN  ALA 

174  BROCKTON  MASS 


125.900 
69.800 

145.900 

110.100 

1 19.900 
139.800 

136.500 
102.400 
132.100 

131 .000 

130.900 
122.700 

122.600 

105.000 

223.500 


157.400 

152.900 

145.900 

141.000 

139.900 
139*800 

136.500 

134.300 

132.100 

131.000 

130.900 
122.700 

122.600 

119.800 

105.100 


87.22 

87.31 

87.39 

87.47 

87.55 

87.63 

87.71 

87.79 

87.87 

87.95 

88.03 

88.10 

88.17 

88.24 

88.30 


175 

176 


KENOSHA  Wise 
LAREDO  TEX 


market  total 


108.505.200  154.634.700  88.40 


1955 


Note:  This  map  is  related  to  one  on 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 


Page  37,  showing  how  newspaper  markets  are  bigger  than  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas. 
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TOTAL  SELLING 


MEDIUM 


IS  THE  DAILY 


JUNE8m0NC0lfniigtiT»LI  3HRS.5SIHW.T0  IDS  ANCEIISI 


UmlM  SUf*  T—Uag  C*.  Raperti: 

"PHIIUESPANATEILAS  mildest; 
SAY  3  OUT  OF  4  SMOKERS 


HIGHEST  rating  for  men's  readership  ever  accorded  a  general  ad  »« 
scored  by  this  four-color  double-truck  announcing  Continental  Air  L'nti 
Golden  Jet  service  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  last  May  12.  The  rating 
was  81%  among  ISO  men  Interviewed  by  Publication  Research  Service. 


AFFORDABLE,  YES! — Bayuk  Cigar  Company  got  across  its  Immediate 
announcement  of  a  price  change  in  small-space  newspaper  ads  In 
selected  positions. 


Mllmr.' 

C«CaKw»; 

*iwSwi 


NOTICED — This  Buick  testimoei* 
ad,  In  black  and  white,  rectivee 
a  55%  rating  for  readership  b 
men  when  it  ran  in  the  Chleey 
Sun-Times.  (Report  of  Publieitio* 
Research  Service.) 


be  sure  to  get  etfective  coverage  of 


To  total  sell  the  Illinois  side 
where  56%  of  the  people  live, 
only  these  newspapers  (Argus 
and  Dispatch)  give  you  effec¬ 
tive  daily  (88%)  penetration. 


Quad-City  Population  (total)  . 272,600 

Illinois  Side  (56o/o) . 152,300 

Iowa  Side  (44o/o)  . 120,300 


coNUsittfai. 


DIVIDEND  in  readership  by 
(71%)  was  received  by  the 
finenfal  Illinois  Bank  when  n 
this  ad,  black  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  (Public* 
Research  Service). 

LISHER  for  June  27, 
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POPULATION 
CIRCULATION 
E.  B.  INCOME 
SALES 
POTENTIAL 


Sources: 

ABC  Audit  Re¬ 
port,  March  31, 
1958.  Sales  Mon- 
ogement  Survey 
of  Buying  Power, 
May  10,  1959. 


Fort  Worth 


...in  the 


Market . . . 


.Now  2,218,0(K)  .  ,  .  increasing  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  Texas  area 


Largest  circulation  in  Texas! 
254,088  (M&K)  225,297  (Sunday) 


\  whopping  $8,749,91  (),(K)()  .  .  . 
24.7' i  of  the  state  total  | 


$2,679,872,000  total  retail  sales 
.  .  .  24.9' i  of  state  total  .  .  .  still 
cliinhing! 


Drug  aiul  food  sales,  automobile, 
gasoline  and  general  merchandise 
sales  are  up  .  .  .  residential  and 
commercial  building  continues  at  a 
fast  pace  ...  it  all  adds  up  to  posi¬ 
tive  S.\LES  POTENTIALS  for  you 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
100  countv  market. 


AJNON  O.  CAITn.  Jr..  FrmMtit  and  Matiaiwl  Mvmrthtmg  D 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


wittKWt  th*  UM  of  Khomot,  promimns  or  contotts 
"Jutl  a  good  nowtpopor" 
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4.  NEWSPAPERS'  TOTAL  USABILITY  BY  ADVERTISERS 


■ 


Obliging  as  a  genie  in  helping 
the  advertiser  get  things  done 


The  usability  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium 
is  enormous.  Like  the  genie  who 
arose  from  Aladdin’s  lamp,  the 
newspaper  rises  to  the  occasion 
whenever  and  wherever  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  a  marketing  job  to 
do  .  .  .  be  it  general,  specific, 
long-range  or  immediate,  and 
whatever  the  product  or  service. 

Eveiy  day  advertisers  get 
proof  positive  of  the  newspaper’s 
total  usability.  Eveiy  day  in 
every  way  newspapers  do  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  bidding  without  un¬ 
doing  his  budget.  Not  even  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  could  a  sul¬ 
tan  of  commerce  find  a  more 
faithful,  willing  and  considerate 
servant. 

In  More  Ways  Thun  One 

Take  this  example  as  cited  by 
E.  A.  Trizil,  director  of  media 
for  Gordon  Best  Company,  Inc., 
Chicago  ad  agency: 

“Newspapers  are  flexible  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

“One  of  our  clients  recently 
ran  a  1,000  line  advertisement 
in  several  cities.  In  this  adver¬ 
tisement  we  have  a  coupon  offer 
for  $1.19  and  in  order  to  avoid 
all  newsstand  sales — where  it 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


•  Newspapers  effective  to  bolster 
sagging  sales,  meet  sudden  competi¬ 
tion,  launch  seasonal  drive,  introduce 
new  products. 

•  Format  ideal  for  coupon  deals  that 
pull  store  traffic. 

•  "No  one  else  can  offer  such  a 
great  big  piece  of  paper  on  which  to 
tell  a  story  ...  in  such  an  interrupt¬ 
ing  manner." 

•  Lack  of  sponsor  identification  on 
TV  renders  this  medium  far  less  useful 
for  projecting  company  name  or 
product. 

•  Total  usability  seen  in  unusual  ap¬ 
plications  of  advertising — Alcoa  foil 
insert,  FRESHrap  insert,  scented  inks, 
invisible  inks,  and  of  course  R.O.P. 
color. 


might  be  tempting  for  grocery 
outlets  to  make  a  profit  at  our 
client’s  expense — we  asked  that 
the  advertisement  be  inserted  in 
the  editions  that  were  home  de¬ 
livered  only. 

“In  this  way  we  received  hon¬ 
est  returns  for  our  coupons.  Of 
course,  we  were  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  to  pay  for  full  run  circula¬ 
tion.’’ 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  “10c 
off  Coupon’’  appeared  in  a  Hi-C 
Fruit  Drink  ad  in  all  editions  of 
the  Evening  Gazette.  In  one  store 
alone,  90  cases  of  the  drink 
moved  off  the  shelves  in  3  days. 
Another  supermarket  sold  45 
cases  during  the  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday  shopping  period. 
By  virtue  of  its  printed  format 
alone,  the  newspaper  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  effect  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  coup  for  the  advertiser  via 
couponing. 

But  with  or  without  coupon¬ 
ing,  advertisers  use  the  news¬ 
paper  efficiently  and  economical¬ 
ly  in  any  number  of  ways,  and 
in  any  number  of  markets,  when 
they  want  to  bolster  sagging 
sales;  meet  sudden  onslaughts  of 
competition;  launch  a  seasonal 
push;  introduce  a  new  product 
or  new  product  feature. 

In  the  words  of  Nathan  Pin- 
sof,  media  manager  at  Edward 
H.  Weiss  &  Company: 

“We  feel  that  especially  in  the 
area  of  new  products,  news¬ 
papers  offer  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  communication  to  the 
buying  public.  The  relationship 
of  the  news  itself  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  communicating  the 
news  (juickly  give  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  opi>ortunity  for  dra¬ 
matic  presentation  of  his  mes¬ 
sage.’’ 


IQt  Qlf 


on  luscious  jsfEvr 


^  At 

Blended  to  perfection . . .  witi 


Real  fruit  goodness 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
EIHRES  MUCH  I.  1951 


COUPON  WORTH  I0< 


Market  Targets 

Nine  years  ago,  a  new  product, 
Wish-Bone  Salad  Dressing  found 
this  to  be  true  as  it  burst  upon 
the  culinary  scene  via  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Small-space  ads  in  the  Star  on 
a  frequent  schedule  did  a 
thorough  job  on  food  stores  and 

EDITOR 


food  consumers  alike  throughout 
the  Kansas  City  area.  Next  oi 
the  market  target  was  Cleveland, 
home  town  of  Wish-Bone’s  pi^' 
ident  and  founder  Phil  Sollojn^ 
Again,  the  pattern  of  marK« 
saturation  through  frequen 
small-space  ads  in  newspa^i^ 
gave  Wish-Bone  full  distributio 
and  volume  sales.  The  succ^' 
was  repeated  with  newspap® 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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400, 000  families  ^ 

(nvn  two  or  more  cars 


And  among  tliese  two-car  families  in  the  New 
\ork  area,  the  Daily  News  has  550,000  adult 
readers— as  many  as  the  other  New  York  City 
morning  papers  combined;  160,000  more  than 
the  evening  j)apers  combined. 


Sourre:  Profile  of  the  Millions— 2nil  Kilition.  a 
massive  stmly  of  Mew  ^  ork  market  eliaraeteristie 
For  a  presentation,  eall  any  Mews  ofliee. 


\\  hetlier  you  are  selling  imporle'd 
cars  or  imported  liipieurs,  houses, 
insurance,  securities,  top  price  line 
apparel  or  any  big  ticket  item— you 
find  more  prospects  in  The  News  than 
in  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  Ity 
any  index.  The  News  has  the  largest 
share  of  the  ipiality  market. 

Nearly  two  million  circulation  (city 
ami  suhurhan)  adds  dynamic  drive  to 
any  sales  effort,  moves  mountains  of 
merchandise  through  assorted  outlets, 
or  screens  out  the  limited  prospects. 

For  class  coverage  or  mass,  there  is 
no  substitute  in  the  New'  Y  ork  market 
lor  The  News.  And  no  other  medium 
delivers  so  much  sell  for  the  money. 
Get  the  facts  from  any  New  York 


TIIF  M  NEWS,  New  York^s  Picture  Newspaper 

More  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 

Huilding.  220  Hast  1211(1  St..  N.Y.  17  — Tribune  Tower,  Tribune  .Sijuare.  (diicafto  11  — l.i.i  Mont>:oniery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
11160  W  ilsbire  lllvd.,  Los  Anjicles  5— Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26  — 2(  Cockspur  St.,  l.ondon  S.^^ .  1,  England 
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BfftBwny 


SALES  RESULTS  UP! 

Ask  your  Free  Press  representative  to 
^'show  you  current  examples  of  retail 
*  ads  that  are  proving  Free  Press  pulling 
^^wer  right  now! 


Pjetmt  ifxtt 


National  Representative:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
Retail  Representative:  George  Molloy,  New  York 
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USABILITY 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

advertising  in  market  after 
market. 

“From  the  very  beginning,” 
says  Jerry  Reshkin,  of  All- 
mayer,  Fox  &  Reshkin,  Inc., 
Kansas  City  ad  agency,  “we 
picked  newspapers,  because  de¬ 
spite  our  limited  budget  we 
could  afford  continuity  in  news¬ 
papers.  And  continuity  and  con¬ 
sistency  move  products!  Wish- 
Bone’s  story  proves  it.” 

Recently,  Wish  -  Bone  was 
bought  by  Kraft  for  a  sum  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000. 

George  Anthony,  media  direc¬ 
tors  of  Honig-Cooper,  Harring¬ 
ton  &  Miner,  West  Coast  agency, 
has  this  to  say  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  newspapers: 

“Newspapers  truly  excel  for 
introducing  a  new  product.  The 
newspaper  is  timely.  The  reader 
feels  a  sense  of  urgency.  He 
reads  his  paper  for  the  latest 
news.  This  mood  that  the  news¬ 
paper  creates  makes  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vehicle  to  carry  an  ad¬ 
vertising  message  that  is  news¬ 
worthy  .  .  .  makes  an  ideal 
setting  for  an  important  new 
product  announcement.” 

The  ‘Mood’ 

This  urgent  new'spaper  “mood” 
can  do  a  lot  of  things,  and  well. 


about,  department  store  in  the 
capital. 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  Pieratt’s 
appliance  center  became  the 
most  written  to  store  in  the  Blue 
Grass  State.  It  happened 
thi-ough  a  one-page  ad  in  tiw 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  out¬ 
lining  a  Philco  promotion,  in 
which  entries  to  a  contest  were 
requested.  The  ad  produced  some 
8,000  replies,  and  according  to 
Henry  F.  Pieratt,  the  store’s 
president,  “Some  replies  came 
from  such  distant  points  as 
Texas,  Arkansas,  California, 
New  York  and  Florida.  The 
newspaper  has  always  been  our 
best  advertising  investment!” 

One  of  the  reasons  William  D. 
Tyler,  v.p.  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
likes  newspapers  is  that . . .  “No 
one  else  can  offer  such  a  great 
big  piece  of  paper  on  which  to 
tell  a  simple  story  so  power¬ 
fully,  so  dramatically,  or  in  such 
an  interrupting  manner.” 

That  “great  big  piece  of 
paper”  can  be  used  in  dozens  of 
ways  to  smash  home  a  message. 
If  the  advertiser  is  so  inclined, 
he  can  do  it  with  a  giant  picture 
and  headline.  Or,  he  can  put  his 
faith  in  the  power  of  words 
alone  to  persuade,  and  make  his 
bid  for  customers  through  un¬ 
abridged  reason-why. 

Nor  is  size  alone  the  criterion 
of  success  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  In  Savannah,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  ran  this  3-line  classified 
ad  in  the  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Press: 

“Do  you  have  WILD  HOGS 
you  want  tracked  down  and 
caught?  PRospect  2-3227, 
Guyton,  Ga.” 


After  one  w'eek,  the  news¬ 
paper  received  this  note  from 
the  advertiser: 

“Got  more  orders  than  I  can 
fill.  I  think  I  better  take 
the  ad  out.” 


How  do  you  go  about  “track¬ 
ing  down”  good  w’ill  in  a  town 
that  has  turned  its  hack  on  a 
new  management?  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Water  Company,  ac¬ 
quired  by  outside  interests  ^ 
faced  with  local  antagonism 
over  a  rise  in  w'ater  rates,  used 

- newspaper  advertising  to  tell  its 

Illustrated  right  above  is  an  ^ide  of  the  story.  The  company 
example  of  how  an  advertiser  ^  w'arm,  friendly  an 
used  it  to  get  kids  to  dial  a  ad;  its  peop 

number.  The  newspaper  was  policies  were  fully  di.^cussed » 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times  &®ther  w’lth  its  ro  e  m 
Herald,  the  advertiser  was  the  well-being  of  tne 

Hecht  Company  department  communnity  A  survey  made  « 

store,  and  the  results  were  noth-  after  prove< 

ing  less  than  sensational!  cess  of  the  company  s 

In  three  days,  197,000  phone  ^ 

calls  were  completed.  The  tele-  findings, 

phone  company  had  to  add  10  Newspapers  helped  to  produce 
lines  to  the  20  it  had  already  desired  results  for  the  Indian- 
set  up  in  anticipation  of  the  apolis  Water  Company  becauK 
rush.  Hecht  became  the  most  everybody  in  towm  was  able 
talked  to,  and  the  most  talked  look  at,  read  and  reflect  on  the 
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In  Detroit 
Everything’s 

UP! 


FREE  PRESS 
ADVERTISING  UP! 

Greatest  gains  during  1st  Quarter— and 
even  greater  gains  during  April  and 
May. 


RETAILERS* 


RETAIL  SALES  UP! 


Most  recent  report:  UP  22% 
Rest  of  midwest:  UP  10% 


FREE  PRESS 
CIRCULATION  UP! 

Fastest-growing  newspaper— daily  and 
Sunday. 


FREE  PRESS 


HOME  DELIVERY  UP! 


UP  more  than  12,000— daily  and  Sun¬ 
day— in  the  last  six  months  alone. 


Lucky  Kid  ! 

...with  dad.  .a  txMl. .  .and  a Jish  f 


tbiir  INDIANAPOIIS  WATER  COMPANY 


one  was  made  on  behalf  of  a 
local  TV  sponsor  to  see  how  his 
program  was  faring.  Calls  were 
made  during  the  time  his  pro¬ 
gram  was  on  the  air.  Out  of  702 
homes  called,  252  homes,  or 
36%,  had  the  TV  set  turned  on. 
Of  these,  197  could  not  identify 
the  sponsor  of  the  program 
tuned  in.  (In  fact,  50  couldn’t 
even  identify  the  program!) 

Only  53  homes,  or  8%,  were 
tuned  to  the  program  being  re¬ 
searched.  Of  these  53  homes, 
only  12  could  identify  the  spon¬ 
sor. 


Special  Inserts 

Perhaps  nothing  expresses 
newspapers’  total  usability  more 
dramatically  than  some  of  the 
special  inserts  that  have  startled 
readers  into  awareness  of  the 
product  advertised. 


OvMtiOfl 

1955 

eOfwsg  ~YfS“ 

1956 

Do  )rou  hovo  on  wnlovofobfo  foobng  towofd  fbo 
inrfionapo/ts  Woftr  Compony^ 

14.8X 

S.9% 

Do  you  hovo  o  fovotabh  opinion  of  tho  wotor  company^ 

79.8X 

90.1X 

Do  you  think  rotos  oro  too  high^ 

41.7X 

27.6% 

Do  you  think  rotos  oro  roosonob/o^ 

48.4X 

61.9% 

Do  you  foot  company's  not  proftt  is  too  high‘s 

23.9X 

16.9% 

Do  you  think  tho  company  should  bo  mvnteipofly  ownod^ 

38.8X 

33.2% 

Do  you  think  tho  company  is  doing  an  outstanding  job 
of  proporing  for  tho  populafion  growth  of  tho  city? 

9.4t 

20.5% 

advertising.  How  far  would  such 
a  public  relations  campaign  get 
in  other  media?  Where  broad 
coverage  and  strong  advertiser 
identification  are  the  sine  qua 
non,  other  media  are  not  so  ad¬ 
vantageous.  As  witness  this 
telephone  .sui*vey  on  TV  effec¬ 
tiveness,  made  in  Miami  for  the 
Miami  Herald  by  the  Research 
Department  of  Western  Union. 

TV  ‘Effectiveness’ 

On  a  single  w’eekday,  between 
8  ajn.  and  10  p.m.,  11,051  tele¬ 
phone  calls  w'ere  made  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  homes.  Questions  asked 
were:  1)  Do  you  own  a  TV  set? 
2)  Is  it  on?  3)  Name  of  Pro¬ 
gram?  4)  Name  of  Sponsor? 
Here  are  the  results: 

1.  Of  the  11,051  calls  made, 
28%  of  the  home  either  failed 
to  answer  (nobody  home),  had 
no  TV  set,  or  reported  set  NOT 
in  use. 

2.  Of  the  14%  of  homes  wdth 
TV  sets  on,  less  than  half — or 
only  57r  of  the  total  sample — 
were  able  to  identify  the  spon¬ 
sor. 

To  an  advertiser  trying  to 
deliver  a  message,  this  failure 
lo  know  who  the  advertiser  is 
can  render  the  effort  mighty  ex¬ 
pensive  if  not  totally  void ! 

A  similar  survey  was  made  in 
Connecticut,  sponsored  by  the 
Hartford  Courant,  Hartford 
Times,  New  Britain  Herald  and 
Manchester  Herald.  Only  this 
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In  New  Jersey,  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  reports  a  ter¬ 
rific  response  to  an  Alcoa  foil 
insert  which  accompanied  a  two- 
page  Alcoa  Wrap  ad,  announc¬ 
ing  a  consumer  contest.  In  New 
York,  the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  conducted  a  compr‘ehensive 
promotional  and  merchandising 
program  in  connection  with  this 
same  Alcoa  Wrap  insert  adver¬ 
tising — including  cards  announc¬ 
ing  the  foil  insei‘t  date  at  2,000 
key  newsstands,  a  contest  among 
1,000  Brooklyn  carrier  boys  to 
increase  circulation  on  the  date 
of  the  insert,  and  a  series  of 
mailings  to  hundreds  of  dealers. 

Even  newspaper  ink  has 
proved  adaptable  to  special  uses. 
Canada  Dry  ran  a  color  ad  in 
newspapers  —  and  it  actually 
smelled  as  good  as  it  looked. 
Here,  the  advertiser  gave  the 
newspaper’s  total  usability  the 
extra  job  of  conveying  scent  ( in 
this  case  it  w’as  grape)  along 
with  sight  in  a  two-lane  direct 
route  to  the  senses  and  the 
pocketbook.  Similarly,  Break¬ 
stone  turned  an  ad  for  straw¬ 
berries  into  a  real  conversation 
piece  and  a  sensational  business 
getter  by  adding  nose  appeal — 
the  scent  of  ripe  strawberries — 
to  the  undeniable  eye  appeal  of 
bold  ROP  color. 

In  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  Journal  ran  ads 
with  invisible  color  for  Gal- 
breath  Bread.  When  painted 
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A  shower  of  coupons  rains  down  on  Cecelia  Schaeffer,  Chica9o  Tribune 
home  economist,  following  publication  of  coupon  offer  in  color  ads  in 
the  Tribune  and  News.  Together  the  ads  brought  in  more  than  70,000 
coupons  from  consumers  who  took  advantage  of  a  ten-cent  saving  on  a 
quart  of  EverSweet  fresh  chilled  orange  juice. 


with  water,  the  page  burst  forth 
into  beautiful  and  appetizing 
hues.  Sales,  too,  burst  forth  and 
many  new  retail  outlets  were 
added  in  East  Tennessee  follow¬ 
ing  these  interesting  insertions. 

So  it  goes.  The  total  usability 
of  the  newspaper,  plus  its  com¬ 
plete  affordability,  makes  it  the 
most  practical  sales  tool  ever 
invented  for  advertisers.  There 
is  no  ceiling  on  the  ways  it  can 
be  used  to  promote,  to  challenge, 
to  announce,  to  bolster,  to  hypo, 
to  influence,  to  change,  to  at¬ 
tract,  to  convince,  to  SELL! 


•  Survey  after  survey,  in  market  after 
market,  point  up  people's  preference 
for  the  newspaper  as  a  buying  guide 
in  preference  to  other  media. 

*  Changes  in  linage  rates  are  so 
gradual,  advertiser  can  plan  long- 
range  strategy  as  well  as  short,  on 
whatever  budget  he  can  afford. 


•  Link  between  newspapers  and  re¬ 
tailers  give  national  advertisers  big 
merchandising  advantages.  Some  4,- 
000,000  retailers  invest  $2.5  billion 
a  year  in  newspaper  advertising. 


45 


The  one  medium  for 


No  other  medium  can  match  The 
Omaha  World-Herald’s  un dupli¬ 
cated  coverage  of  this  vital,  grow¬ 
ing  market  where  1.6  million 
people  have  $2.7  to  spend. 

Besides  100'  ^  metropolitan  satura¬ 
tion,  The  Omaha  World-Herald 
gives  advertisers  50' r  coverage  of 
the  entire  State  of  Nebraska,  plus 
bonus  coverage  of  46'^f  in  9  rich, 
populous  counties  in  Western  Iowa. 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representatives 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


World- 

Herald 


Less  than  5%  duplication  of 
circulation,  morning  and  evening. 
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5.  NEWSPAPERS'  TOTAL  MERCHANDISABILITY 


National  advertisers  get  needed 
retail  support  via  newspapers 


Some  4,000,000  retailers  and 
other  local  advertisers  in  the 
U.  S.  invest  almost  $2.5  billion 
a  year  in  newspaper  advertising. 
That’s  more  than  they  spend  in 
all  other  advertising  media  com¬ 
bined. 

Amei'ica’s  retailers  entrust  all 
this  money  to  newspapers  for 
one  very  good  reason — immedi¬ 
ate  profitable  returns.  They 
know  from  experience  that  the 
medium  to  merchandise  a  sale 
for  quick  profit  is  the  one  that 
tells  the  customer  what  to  buy, 
why  to  buy  it,  where  to  buy  it, 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


•  "Factory  placed  newspaper  ad 
9ives  .  .  .  distributors  logical  basis 
for  encouraging  dealers  to  use  co-op 
funds  intelligently,  and  to  gear  them 
to  special  promotions." 

•  One  full-page  SE  ad  in  New  Yoric 
paper  supported  by  91  dealer  tie-in 
ads  on  next  page, 

•  In  Canada,  "hooker"  technique 
brought  134  retail  boxes  in  support 
of  national  Hamilton  Beach  Mixette 
ad. 

•  Water  heaters,  insurance,  oil,  steel, 
•"•at — virtually  any  product  can  use 
newspapers'  merchandisability  to  win 
strong  dealer  support  in  the  paper. 

•  Newspapers  contribute  valuable 
merchandising  support  in  alerting 
dealers  to  national  campaigns  via 
mailings,  phone  messages,  personal 
calls.  And  marketing  surveys  aid  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  evaluating  markets. 

•  Newspapers  are  unifying  force  in 
bringing  manufacturer,  distributor 
and  dealer  together  into  a  merchan¬ 
dising  powerhouse. 


•  No  limit  to  size  of  newspaper  ads; 
*ven  little  Want  Ads  get  terrific  re¬ 
sponse. 


RETAIL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

1958 

1950-1958 

.  2,779,770,020 

1957 

.  2,816,190,314 

1956 

.  2,780,648,437 

1955 

.  2,640,115,057 

1954 

.  2,476,091,328 

1953 

.  2,421,034,983 

1952 

.  2,361,387,500 

1951 

.  2,258,738,843 

1950 

2,218,091,950 

Source:  Media  Records 

•  Newspapers  used  successfully  to 
sell  a  product,  a  company,  an  idea — 
since  all  segments  of  population  con¬ 
cerned  read  newspapers. 

Whether  his  product  is  designed 
nv  a  single  member  or  entire  family, 

•  vertiser  gets  right  audience  in  news¬ 
paper. 
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and  the  price.  And  the  one  med¬ 
ium  that  imparts  all  this  infonn- 
ation — in  words  and  pictures,  in 
large  space  or  small,  in  a  perm¬ 
anent  form  that  can  be  clipped 
and  saved  and  referred  to,  at  a 
cost  determined  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  at  a  time  of  his  own 
choosing — is  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

•  Thi.s  sturdy  link  between 
new.spapers  and  retailers  makes 
it  possible  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  to  enter  a  market  with  both 
fists  flying,  confident  that  news¬ 
papers’  total  merchandisability 
is  going  to  give  him  added  punch 
at  the  all-important  point  of  sale 
— the  retail  store. 

Here  is  just  one  example  of 
how  the  newspaper  becomes  the 
catalytic  agent  in  welding  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  sales  efforts  into 
an  intensive,  effective  push  for 
more  business.  It  comes  from 
Charles  Pumpian,  media  director 
of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Chicago  ad  agency,  regarding 
Admiral  Coi*poration’s  advertis¬ 
ing.  Says  Mr.  Pumpian : 

“An  important  reason  why 
Admiral  Coi*poration  integrates 
newspaper  promotions  in  their 
media  pattern  is  that  a  factory 
placed  newspaper  ad  gives  Ad¬ 
miral  distributors  a  logical  basis 
for  encouraging  dealers  to  use 
their  co-op  funds  intelligently, 
and  to  gear  them  to  special  pro¬ 
motions. 

“The  net  result  is  that  the 


over-all  linage  of  the  promotion 
is  increased ;  the  impact  on  the 
consumer  intensified;  and  the 
dealer  becomes  an  integral  and 
active  partner  in  the  advertising 
promotion.” 

Dealer  Tie-In  .Ails 

Another  durable  goods  manu¬ 
facturer  who  discovered  the 
workability  of  newspaper  mer¬ 
chandising  is  General  Electric. 

In  New  York,  a  factory-placed 
full-page  General  Electric  ad  for 
Stereophonic  Phonographs  on 
page  20  of  the  World  Telegram 
&  suyi  was  supported  with  91 
dealer  tie-in  ads  on  page  21. 
Dealers  were  represented  from 
all  parts  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Thus, 
the  full-page  copy  became  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  full-page  promotion  for 
every  single  dealer  who  parti¬ 
cipated,  both  for  immediate  busi¬ 
ness  and  lasting  prestige.  No 
other  medium  in  the  w^orld  can 
offer  this  kind  of  opportunity  for 
local  all-out  cooperation  in  the 
merchandising  of  a  sales  mes¬ 
sage — with  a  simultaneous  im¬ 
pact  that  hits  home,  and  hits 
hard,  thi'oughout  the  market¬ 
place. 

The  G.  E.  “omnibus”  ad  em¬ 
ployed  what  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  calls  the 
“hooker”  technique.  When  the 
Hamilton  Beach  Company,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin,  a  division  of 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
in  Connecticut,  entered  the  Can¬ 
adian  market  two  years  ago, 
they  were  advised  by  their  Can¬ 
adian  ad  agency,  John  McKin¬ 
ney  Bingham  Limited,  to  use  the 
hooker  method  in  getting  mer¬ 
chandising  support.  They  did. 

•  Result:  full  page  ads  fea¬ 
turing  the  Hamilton  Beach  Mix¬ 
ette,  with  as  many  as  134  hooker 
boxes  telling  readers  WHERE  to 
buy  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Hamilton 
Beach  Company  says,  “Daily 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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At  Hamilton  Beach  we  have  a 
saying:  ‘Never  argue  with  suc¬ 
cess.’  Our  next  Canadian  cani- 


MERCHAISDISABILITY 

(Continued  from  page  47) 
newspaper  advertising  with 
dealer  hookers  doubled  Hamilton 
Beach  sales  in  1958  and  bi'ought 
us  a  staggering  total  of  dealers 
and  ‘famous  name’  distributors. 


We  don't  like  to 


brag,  but . . . 


we  re  Baltimore's 


For  over  30  years,  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  & 
Sunday  American  has 
been  the  recognized  lead¬ 
er  in  ROP  spot  and  full 
color  reproduction  among 
Baltimore  newspapers! 

In  1958,  we  ran  over 
240  ROP  color  ads  ...  a 
total  of  over  427,000  lines 
of  ROP  color  advertising! 

This  represents  79% 
of  ALL  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising  placed  in  Baltimore 
evening  newspapers! 

What’s  the  reason  for 
this  astonishing  leader¬ 
ship?  The  finest  ROP 
color  reproduction  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  true  color  fidel¬ 
ity  that  gives  unexcelled 
realism  and  impact!  (And, 
we’re  the  only  Baltimore 
newspaper  with  ROP  full 
color  facilities!) 

Complefe  ROP  Color 
Data  AYailable 
On  Request 

News-Post 


Sunday 

American 


lEPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  TO 
HEAIST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE,  INC. 
OFFICES  IN  15  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


l)apers  on  a  50'c  inci'eased  yf  business-getting  local  tie-in 

ads  from  retailers  in  18  different 
■  I  ,  'I-  I  •  communities  in  the  Free  Press 

area.  Unlike  hookers,  which  gen- 
In  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  erally  appear  in  or  adjoining 
Press,  a  1,200-line  national  ad  the  parent  ad,  the  Serta  tie-in 


for  Serta  Mattresses  was  used  ads  were  each  4"  x  2  columns, 
to  produce  more  than  2,000  lines  and  no  two  appeared  on  the  same 


Tiying  to  cover  too  many  bases 
with  too  few  players? 
Remember, 

Everywhere, 

at  agencies  and  clients,  men  who 
can  help  you  build  linage  records 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOCRNAL 

|g?tHis  SsS 
ia:]:(llltpv 

IS^tifOST.  ■  ■ ' 


pkhliihtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


USEFUL 

ONE” 
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1  page.  Thus,  the  merchandisabil- 
f  ity  of  the  newspaper  enabled 
s  Serta  to  gain  dominance  with 
-  its  large  ad,  and  put  a  recurrent 
X  spotlight  on  products  and  dealers 
1  throughout  the  issue  by  means 
of  .smaller-space  tie-in  ads. 

^  How  do  newspaper  readm 
I  react  to  dealer  information  in 
connection  w'ith  national  ads? 
They’re  all  for  it — as  this  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Leu'istotn 
(Idaho)  Tribune  indicates.  But 
certainly  not  in  the  abridged 
foi-m  generally  found  in  maga¬ 
zines: 

“It  seems  to  be  the  general 
situation,’’  writes  Mrs.  F.  F 
Patterson,  “to  find  an  ad  in  a 
magazine  with  only  ‘See  your 
local  dealer’  to  guide  the  buyer 
I’m  sure  the  product  would  profit 
...  if  presented  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  where  it  is  found  in 
towns  reached  by  the  ad. 

“This  is  what  happt'neel  to  me 
when  I  sat  down  to  locate  by 
telephone  three  articles  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  weekly  magazine.  In 
I  nine  calls  I  obtaineel  assurances 
that  some  other  brand  would  fill 
my  need  (for  two  of  the 
articles),  drawing  a  complete 
blank  on  the  third. 

“I  hope  this  may  reach  adver- 
ti.sers,  and  impress  them  yit® 
the  importance  of  presenting 
brand  names  and  selling  estvr 
lishments  in  the  same  apposl- 

Buying  Made  Kasier 

Anybody  who  make  nine  cab- 
for  product  information  is  read) 
to  buy.  And  the  total  merchan- 
disability  of  the  newspaper  J 
ideal  for  including  a  dealer  lis* 
■  (Contimied  on  pnge  50) 
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the  RECORD-AMERIGAN 

dominates  the 

MASS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

IN  THE  BOSTON  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


RECORD-AMERICAN 

REACHES 

35.6% 

(Globe . 41.7%) 

(Her.-Trav.  . . .  57.8%) 


A  15 


.8% 


78.0%  i . 

of  all  families 
are  in  the 
$5,000  to  $8,000 
Effective  Buying 
Income  Group 


RECORD-AMERICAN 

REACHES 

51.5% 

(Globe . 35.9%) 

(Her.-Trav.  ...35.5%) 


RECORD-AMERICAN 

REACHES 

22.2% 

(Globe .  16.1%) 

(Her.-Trav....  15.1%) 


V#  «%<-!/  A  I  (Her.-Trav.  ...  15.1%)  I 

Under  $5,000  6.2%  ^ . —A.  J 

your  BEST  buy  in  the  Boston  market 

Publishers'  Sfafemenfs,  6  mos.  ending  March  31,  1959 

RECORD  ■  AMERICAN . 538,318 

M&E  CLOBE . 340,374 

HERALD -TRAVELER . 356,591 

Nationally  represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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ing  or  dealer  tie-ins — or,  as  the 
Canadians  call  it,  “hookers” — 
makes  the  buying  easier  than 
any  other  medium. 

Reports  have  come  in  from  all 
over  the  country  on  successful 
tie-in  campaigns.  Here  are  a 
few: 

Sioux  City,  S.  D. — Permaglas 
Water  Heaters  ran  nine  250-inch 
national  ads  in  the  Argus- 
Leader.  These  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  local  distributor 
and  the  dealers  with  6  *2 -inch 
tie-ins.  “One  of  our  most  con¬ 
sistently  successful  supporting 
campaigns  of  recent  date,”  re¬ 
ports  the  newspaper. 

Lexington,  Ky. — The  Home 
Insurance  Company  ran  four 
big-space  national  ads  in  the 
Herald-Leader.  Five  of  the  six 
local  agents  inserted  4-inch  tie- 
in  ads  to  run  adjoining  the  home 
office  ad.  What  better  way  to 
assure  action  for  a  service  which 
is  sold  locally? 

Chicago,  III. — Another  insur¬ 
ance  company,  Allstate,  runs  its 
advertising  in  more  than  700 
newspapers  over  the  year.  News¬ 
papers’  merchandisability  is  a 
big  influence  in  this  heavy  allo¬ 
cation  of  ad  dollars  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Says  Robert  E.  Gonnan, 
ad  director  of  Allstate:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  in  newspapers  because  they 
offer  a  means  of  localizing  ad- 
vei*tising  both  to  the  consumer 
and  to  agents — and  of  encour¬ 
aging  both  to  take  immediate 
action.” 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Pure  Oil 
created  one  happy  family  among 
28  service  station  operators  in 
the  area  w’ith  a  unique  7- 
column  ad.  Three  of  the  columns 
were  paid  for  by  Pure  Oil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  The  other  four  columns 
were  pinportionately  paid  for  by 
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27  dealers  in  a  Minneapolis  Maytag  tie-in  ad. 


dealers,  who  also  took  care  of 
their  own  engraving  costs.  This 
cooperative  effort  brought  each 
dealer  smack  into  the  forefront 
with  his  own  picture,  name  and 
address  to  guide  the  motorist  to 
that  all-important  spot  where 
the  sale  is  made — the  sei-vice 
station. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  —  U.  S. 
Steel’s  “Operation  Snowflake” 
was  the  subject  of  a  24-page 
Monday  section  in  the  Register 
and  a  28-page  section  in  the 
Tribune  on  the  following  Fri¬ 
day,  early  last  December.  An 
avalanche  of  buying  was  started 
by  the  unified  selling  action  of 
national  advertisers  of  durable 
goods  and  their  dealers  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  reports,  “Nearly  every  re¬ 
tailer  participating  displayed 
merchandise  and  signs  calling 
attention  to  the  promotion.”  This 
campaign  in  Iowa  was  typical 
of  similar  activity  in  markets 
throughout  the  country.  In  1958 
thousands  of  ads  in  newspaper 
markets  turned  Operation  Snow¬ 
flake  into  a  veritable  snowball 
of  business  for  U.  S.  Steel  and 


participating  dealers. 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Chronicle 
reports:  “A  national  campaign 
that  has  won  excellent  local 
dealer  support  in  terms  of  tie-in 
linage  is  the  four-color,  full-page 
ad  campaign  run  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheep  Producers  Council.” 
Dozens  of  tear  sheets  show  lin¬ 
age  now  being  devoted  to  lamb 
products  by  the  local  food  stores. 
Again  the  newspapers’  merchan¬ 
disability  proves  nourishing  for 
the  national  advertiser,  the  local 
advertiser,  and,  literally,  for  the 
consumer. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Last  October 
30,  Swift  &  Company  celebrated 
their  60th  anniversary  in  St. 
Joseph.  They  ran  a  full  page  ad, 
for  which  the  News-Press  & 
Gazette  gathered  local  dealer 
support  from  each  of  the  14 
advertising  grocers  in  the  area. 
“Tie-in  space  during  the  week 
of  the  celebration,”  reports  the 
newspaper,  “exceeded  that  of  the 
national  space.  Downtown  retail 
stores  and  food  stores  had  floor 
and  window  displays  featuring 
Swift  products  manufactured  in 
St.  Joseph’s  plant.”  Evidence 
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again  that  the  newspaper,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  any  other  medi¬ 
um,  functions  at  top  efficiency 
in  merchandising  events  that 
bring  manufacturer,  local 
dealers  and  consumers  together 
for  a  feast  of  sales. 

M inneapolis,  Minn. — M  a  y tag 
ran  a  980-line  black  and  one 
color  ad  for  its  Blue  Bell  Washer 
in  the  Morning  Tribune.  A  sup¬ 
porting  retail  line-up  consists 
of  27  dealers’  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  attached  to  the  main  ad, 
and  27  separate  42-line  dealer 
ads  appearing  throughout  the 
newspaper  and  keying  to  the 
main  ad. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — Last  Janu¬ 
ary  6  and  7,  the  News-Sentintl 
and  the  Journal  carried  a  double¬ 
page  anniversary  ad  for  C.  M. 
McClung  and  Company,  a  hard¬ 
ware  wholesaler  in  Knoxville 
Over  100  suppliers  tied  in  with 
this  anniversary  promotion  by 
placing  over  $12,000  worth  of 
advertising  support  behind  it 
These  suppliers  were  certain,  of 
course,  to  get  attention  from  the 
trade  —  other  wholesalers  and 
business  people — because  everf- 
body,  seller  as  well  as  consumer, 
reads  the  daily  newspaper. 

Buy  Here— Buy  Now! 

•  You  have  but  to  pick  up 
today’s  paper,  and  you’re  likely 
to  find  one  or  more  examples  of 
a  national  or  regional  ad  sup- 
jKirted  with  dealer  sign-posts 
directing  the  consumer  when 
to  buy.  National  ad  money  in 
newspapers  is  seldom  alone. 
America’s  millions  of  retailers 
are  right  in  their  pitching,  push¬ 
ing,  adding  their  owm  muscle  to 
the  national  advertiser’s  in  the 
form  of  immediate  and  compell¬ 
ing  copy  that  says,  “Buy  this- 
buy  here — buy  noiv!" 

Newspapers  are  right  in  there, 
too,  merchandising  the  national 
copy  to  the  local  trade  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  Often  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  is  accompanied  by  a  vig¬ 
orous  newspaper-prepared  pro¬ 
gram  of  merchandising  an¬ 
nouncements  to  wholesalers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  dealers  that  in¬ 
crease  the  national  advertiser’s 
effectiveness  at  the  local  level. 
Cards,  letters,  broadsides,  phone 
calls  —  these  keep  the  trade 
alerted  to  the  importance  of  ^ 
ordinating  local  activity  with 
the  national  effort.  Other  news¬ 
paper  aids  to  the  advertiser  that 
promote  his  distribution  and  sell¬ 
ing  are  in-store  checks,  inven¬ 
tory  surveys  and  marketing 
studies — valuable  indicators  of 
activity  within  the  market. 

This  unifying  force  of  news¬ 
papers  is  the  total  merchandis¬ 
ability  that  every  advertiser 
vitally  needs  and  wants,  ^ 
that  helps  make  newspapers  toe 
giant  among  all  ad  media. 
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C^on^ratuiationd  an  d  (13edt 


to  Editor  ^7^  jf^uLihlii 


75  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  is  a  notable  anniversary 
and  may  your  strong  voice  be  heard  always. 

This  company  of  ours  passed  its  75th  milestone 
in  1957  and  in  a  message  at  that  time  we  made 
this  comment  which  equally  applies  to  E  &  P. . . 


"A  company  to  be  old 
has  had  to  stay  young 
in  order  to  become  old." 


The  JOHN  BUDD  Company 

Newspaper  Advertising  Representatives  . 

Selling  newspapers  and  newspapers  only  since  1882 


Offices  in 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 

NEW  ORLEANS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE 
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These  marketing  studies  for  advertisers  are 
part  of  newspapers'  total  merchandisability 


AKRON,  0.  —  “Top  Ten 
Brands”  Consumer  Survey: 

foods  &  beverages,  soaps  & 
cleansers,  drugs  &  toiletries, 

autonijotive,  appliances,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  beer.  Beacon-Journal. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

APPLETON,  Wis. — Consumer 
Sui’vey:  foods  &  beverages, 
soaps  &  cleansers,  drugs  &  toilet¬ 
ries,  home  appliances,  automo¬ 
tive,  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages. 
Post-Crescent. 

*  *  * 

BEAUMONT,  TEXAS— Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Branded  Pi'oducts  in 
Grocery  Stores — Consumer  Sur¬ 
vey:  foods,  soaps.  Enterprise- 
Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.— Con¬ 
sumer  Sui’vey:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  drugs  &  toiletries,  home 
equipment,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
automotive,  tobacco,  general. 
Xeics  and  Post-Herald. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

BOULDER,  COLO.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Sui-vey:  54  food  &  house¬ 
hold  items.  Camera. 


CANTON,  OHIO— Consumer 
Sui’vey:  foods  &  beverages, 
drags  &  toiletries,  homes  &  ap¬ 
pliances,  soap  &  cleansers,  auto¬ 
motive,  alcoholic  beverages, 
shopping  &  reading  habits.  Re¬ 
pository. 

^ 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.— “Top 
Ten  Brands”  Consumer  Survey: 
foods  &  beverages,  soaps  & 
cleansers,  drugs  &  toiletries, 
automotive,  appliances,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  beer.  Observer. 

♦  *  * 

CHEYENNE,  WYO.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Sui’vey:  54  foods  and 
household  items.  Eagle  (&  State 
T  ribune. 

*  *  * 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  —  Distribu¬ 
tion  Analysis:  beer  &  carbon¬ 
ated  beverages.  .American. 

*  *  ♦ 

CHICAGO,  ILL. — Consumer 
Analysis’,  foods  &  beverages 
drugs  &  toiletries,  homes,  ap¬ 
pliances,  soaps  &  cleansers,  auto¬ 
motive.  Daily  Neu's. 
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concmiiuifliioiii; 

TO 

Editor  and  Publisher 

ON  THEIR 

75th  Anniversary  Edition 

Marking  Three-Quarters  of  a  Century 
of  Service  to 
The  Newspaper  Industry 


CHICAGO,  ILL. — Diary  Type 
Cionsumer  Panel:  groceries 
(every  two  months),  soaps  & 
cleansers  (every  two  months), 
drags  &  toiletries  (quarterly). 
Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO— “Top 
Ten  Brands  Consumer  Survey” 
(Note:  Available  Oct.  1,  1958 
and  annually  thereafter) :  foods 
&  beverages,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
drags  &  toiletries,  automotive, 
appliances,  cigarettes,  beer.  En¬ 
quirer. 

♦  ♦  * 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO— Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Liquor  Sales:  sales  by 
type  and  brand  in  Ohio’s  Dis¬ 
trict  “A”.  Post  and  Times-Star. 

*  *  * 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  — Liq¬ 
uor  Sales  by  Brand,  Type  and 
Size  in  Ohio:  liquor.  Xeu's. 

*  *  * 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  —  Bi¬ 
monthly  Grocery  Store  Audit 
(Compiled  by  A.  C.  Nielson 
Co.)  :  foods  &  detergents — New 
Car  Sales  by  Make,  by  Census 
Tracts:  automobiles — Semi-an- 
I  annual  and  Annual  Liquor  Sales 
I  by  Brand  and  Type:  liquor. 
Plain  Dealer. 

j  *  *  * 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  — 
Diary-Type  Consumer-Panel 
Quarterly:  foods  &  beverages, 
soaps  &  cleansers — Home  and 
Pantry  Inventories:  foods  & 
beverages,  drugs  &  cosmetics, 
soaps  &  cleansers  —  New  Car 
Sales  by  Make,  by  Municipalities 
in  Cuyahoga  Co.:  automobiles — 
Beer  and  Ale  Distribution  An¬ 
alysis  :  beer  &  ale. — Liquor  Sales 
by  Brand  and  Type:  liquor. 
Press. 

♦  *  ♦ 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  —  Con¬ 


sumer  Analysis:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  drags  &  toiletries,  homes  & 
appliances,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
automotive,  general.  Dispatch- 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

♦  ♦  * 

DALLAS,  TEXAS— “Top  Ten 
Brands”  Consumer  Survey: 
foods  &  beverages,  soaps  k 
cleansers,  drugs  &  toiletries, 
automotive,  appliances,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  beer.  Morning  News. 

*  ♦  * 

DENVER,  COLO. — Con.^iumer 
Analysis:  foods  &  beverages, 
soaps  &  cleansers,  drags  &  toilet¬ 
ries,  automotive,  appliances,  al¬ 
coholic  beverages,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  general.  Post. 

m  *  * 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA— Con¬ 
sumer  Survey:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  soaps  &  cleansers,  drugs 
&  toiletries,  automotive,  appli¬ 
ances.  Register  and  Tribune. 

*  *  41 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  - 
Monthly  and  Annual  Beer,  Liq¬ 
uor  and  Wine  Sales:  beer,  liquor, 
wine.  Free  Press. 

♦  *  • 

DULUTH,  MINN.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  beer,  cigarettes,  soaps  A 
cleansers,  cosmetics  &  toiletries, 
automotive,  appliances,  miscel¬ 
laneous.  Herald  &  News-Trib- 


FORT  COLLINS,  COLO.  - 
Consumer  Sui’vey:  54  food  A 
household  items.  Coloradoan. 

4>  «  * 

FORT  SMITH,  ARK.— Con¬ 
sumer  Sui’vey:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  soap  products,  appliances, 
toiletries,  miscellaneous.  South¬ 
west  American  &  Times  Record. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  17 - 141  EAST  44TH  STREET  •  OXFORD  7  0821 
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It  takes  facts  to  sell 
newspaper  advertising. 
And  facts  take  digging. 


Because  advertisers  and 
agencies  respect  the  facts 
our  Research  Department 
—  first  in  the  business  — 
has  been  digging  up  for 
almost  30  years,  their 
doors  are  always  open  to 
Katz  Agency  salesmen. 


Newspaper 

Division 


AGENCY 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


ESTABLISHED  1883 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA  •  SYRACUSE 


ATLANTA  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  DALLAS 


DETROIT  .  SEATTLE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Another  great  force  in  the  newspaper 
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’’TOTAL  SELLING” 


LAST  JUNE  "Total  Selling"  was  little  more  than  a  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Today  it  is  a  giant  force  in 
the  industry.  Each  passing  day  it  comes  nearer  to  the  goals  it  set  out  to  reach  one  year  ago. 


The  first  goal  was  newspaper  unity.  "Total  Selling"  was 
designed  to  bring  together  all  the  selling  forces  of  the 
industry  in  one  united,  integrated  selling  effort.  And  to 
a  great  extent,  it  has  done  the  job.  NAEA,  AANR, 
ANCAM,  NNPA,  the  Bureau  and  the  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  these  associations  represent  now  speak  with 
one  voice,  frequently  sell  with  one  set  of  tools,  and 
move  toward  one  objective  ...  to  prove  that  the  daily 
newspaper  is  the  one  true  national  medium. 

The  second  goal  was  designed  to  dramatize  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  fact  that  the  "Total  Selling"  medium  is 
the  daily  newspaper.  The  only  medium  that  sells  the 
total  market.  This  goal,  too,  is  being  reached. 

Advertisers  have  been  forced  to  take  a  new  look  at 
newspapers.  They  have  seen  new  and  exciting  national 
research.  They  have  come  to  understand  the  medium 
better  because  the  newspaper  story  has  been  told  to 
advertisers  at  every  level — from  retail  to  top  manage¬ 


ment.  And  many  have  shared  in  the  success  of  "Total 
Selling"  through  seasonal  promotions  and  the  one 
nationwide  promotion  that  are  already  a  part  of  the 
"Total  Selling"  record. 

The  first  nationwide,  two-week  promotion  was  held 
April  6-18,  1959.  As  everyone  knows,  it  was  the  "Live 
Better  By  Far  With  A  Brand  New  Car"  auto  promotion. 
Preliminary  surveys  show  these  campaigns  were  an  out¬ 
standing  success  in  most  "Live  Better"  markets.  A  com¬ 
prehensive,  authoritative  report  is  now  in  preparation. 

Over  800  newspapers  participated.  Using  selling  kits 
prepared  by  the  Bureau,  these  newspapers  organized 
"Live  Better"  drives  in  more  than  500  markets.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  campaign  a  dealer  and  consumer 
survey  was  done  in  28  typical  markets. 

Here  are  the  results:  83%  of  the  dealers  partici¬ 
pated;  of  these,  87%  ran  extra  newspaper  advertising; 
96%  stimulated  extra  effort  by  their  sales  forces;  88% 
EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 


industry  is  celebrating  an  anniversary 


IS  ONE  YEAR  OLD 


gave  credit  to  newspapers  for  organizing  and  carrying 
out  the  successful  campaigns. 

Of  the  consumers,  66%  of  the  men  and  61  %  of  the 
women  had  seen  or  heard  the  phrase  "Live  Better  By 
Far  With  A  Brand  New  Car,"  Of  those  who  purchased 
cars  in  April,  78%  knew  the  slogan. 

These  findings  bear  out  early  reports  of  increased 
auto  sales  and  dealer  advertising  which  have  appeared 
in  Automotive  News.  They  also  bear  out  the  fact  that 
the  "Total  Selling"  medium  provided  ready-made  sales 
opportunities  for  national  and  local  advertisers. 

Tv/o  more  national,  two-week  promotions  are  slated 
for  1959.  "Better  Meals  Build  Better  Families"  will  spot¬ 
light  the  food  industry.  More  than  1,000  newspapers 
are  expected  to  participate.  Already  chains  and  coop¬ 
erative  groups  are  planning  extra  advertising  for  the 
"Better  Meals"  Days  from  September  14-26. 

A  third  "Total  Selling"  promotion  will  feature  the 
appliance  industry  in  November.  In  this  effort,  news¬ 


papers  will  join  with  U.  S,  Steel  in  a  greatly  expanded 
version  of  Steel's  "Operation  Snowflake"  campaigns. 

In  one  year,  "Total  Selling"  has  accomplished  more 
than  the  most  optimistic  of  us  expected.  It  has  created 
sales  opportunities  for  advertisers — and  linage  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  newspapers.  It  has  built  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  medium  among  advertisers — and  a  stronger 
competitive  position  for  newspapers.  It  has  made  the 
medium  "news" — and  strengthened  our  claim  that  the 
daily  newspaper  is  the  one  true  national  medium. 

As  the  newspaper  industry  celebrates  the  first  year 
of  "Total  Selling",  it  also  celebrates  another  important 
milestone:  the  75th  year  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  have 
a  double  reason  to  say  "thank  you"  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  First,  in  recognition  of  its  three-quarters  of  a 
century  service  to  the  newspaper  industry,  and  second, 
in  appreciation  of  the  solid  support  "E&P"  has  given 
to  "Total  Selling"  from  the  very  beginning. 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC  •  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
>IT0R  3c  publisher  for  June  27,  1959 


EVERY 

SATURDAY 

SINCE 

1884... 

Every  Saturday  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been 
eagerly  awaited  in  the  offices  and  homes  of  many  generations  of  newspaper 
represeritatives.  In  our  day-to-day  selling  work  as  newspaper  representatives, 
E&P  supplies  us  with  needed  information  and  wise  counsel. 

As  the  "newspaper  about  newspapers"  E&P’s  function  is  as  irreplaceable 
to  the  industry  as  the  function  performed  by  the  1,200  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

E&P’s  seventy-fifth  year  has  been  a  momentous  one  for  newspapers.  A 
new  era  of  newspaper  selling  —"Total  Selling”—  was  born.  E&P,  along  with 
the  AANR  and  other  forces  in  the  industry,  was  quick  to  recognize  the  plan’s 
potential.  The  AANR  is  proud  and  happy  to  say  that,  from  the  beginning,  its 
1,200  trained  national  salesmen  are  performing  a  leading  role  in  the  success¬ 
ful  development  of  "Total  Selling." 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Editor  &  Publisher  on  its  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  Today,  on  E&P’s  3,900th  Saturday,  and  on  the  many  Saturdays  to 
come,  we  wish  you  continued  success.  We  hope  our  joint  efforts  will  make 
newspapers  better  and  stronger  than  ever. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

141  EAST  44th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 
EDITOR  8C.  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 


We  congratulate 

Editor  &  Publisher 
on  its  75th  Anniversary 

While  younger  in  years  of  corporate  existence"^, 
our  company  too  is  completely  dedicated  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  We  believe  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
basic  advertising  medium  and  doubt  that  any  sig¬ 
nificant  segment  of  an  able-to-buy  audience  is  reached 
by  any  other  medium  that  is  not  already  a  part  of  the 
national  newspaper  audience. 

We  like  to  think  that  at  the  time  of  our  own  75th 
anniversary,  these  convictions  will  be  just  as  firmly 
held  and  the  reasons  for  them  just  as  evident. 

SAWYER  FERGUSON  WALKER  COMPANY 

*  If  V  tvere  30  years  old  last  month 
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naemoreilole  cieites  in  ne^wspstper  Inistory 


21884$ 

Editor  &FiLl3lisher 
rounded 

First  PTiiJlication  Dedicated 
To  News  About  Newspapers 


o 

looo 

Williams  &  Lawrence 
Started 

First  Special  Agency  To  Sell 
Newspaper  National  Advertising 


jm 


WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE 
&  CRESMER  CO.  Formed 

Successor  to 

WILLIAMS  &  LAWRENCE 


NEWSPAPERS  REPRESENTED  BY 
CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 

Los  Angeles  Times  ...  59  years 
Oakland  Tribune  ...  49  years 
Boston  Globe  ...  46  years 
Baltimore  Sun  ...  45  years 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ...  41  years 
Stockton  Record  ...  31  years 
Dallas  Morning  News  ...  30  years 
Spokane  Newspapers  ...  25  years 
Chattanooga  Newspapers  ...  25  years 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  ...  25  years 
Tucson  Newspapers  ...  17  years 
Son  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  ...  1  year 
New  Haven  Register  and 
Journal  Courier ...  1  year 

CANADIAN  PAPERS 

Calgary  Herald  ...  38  years 
Edmonton  Journol  ...  38  years 
Hamilton  Spectator  ...  38  years 
Ottawa  Citizen  ...  38  years 
Voncouver  Province  ...  38  years 
Victoria  Colonist ...  38  years 
Winnipeg  Tribune  ...  38  years 
St.  John  Telegraph-Journal  i  ■  - 

and  Times  Globe  ...  16  years  I  ^ 
Medicine  Hat  News ...  11  years  I  m 

Victoria  Doily  Times ...  7  years  I  ■ 

North  Bay  Nugget ...  3  years  I  ^ 
Vancouver  Sun  ...  3  years  too 


1948 


CRESMER&WOODWARD, 

INC. 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
and 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer 

merger  , 


TODAY - 


to 


YOU  COVER 

THE  WHOLE  MARKET 
WITH  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 


Year  after  Year,  these  "Market"  Newspapers  are  making 

greater  and  greater  advertising  gains  . . . 

serving  ever  growing  Market  Areas  Producing  Sales. 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  me. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 
Representing  Outstanding  Market  Newspapers  from  Coast  to  Coast  since  1888 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  19^. 
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cereal 


’’ROTEIN 


MARKETI^G  STUDIES  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


beverages,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
drugs  &  toiletries,  automotive, 
homes  &  appliances,  miscellan¬ 
eous.  Star  and  News. 


products— .vioniniy  ui-ug  inven-  VEGAS,  NEV.— Con- 

tory.  sumer  Sui’vey:  foods  &  bever- 

store  products  Journal-Gazette  toiletries,  appliances,  soaps 

and  News-v  en  me  ^  cleansers,  alcoholic  beverages, 

FREEPORT,  ILL.-Su.-vey  of  cigarettes.  Review-Joumal. 

Beer,  Wine  and  Liquor  Sales  by 
Brands:  beer,  wine,  liquor.  Jour¬ 
nal-Standard. 


LEBANON,  N.  H. — Consumer 
Brand  Preference  Study:  foo<l, 
soft  drinks,  soaps  &  clean.sers, 
ga.soline,  grocery  shopping, 
habits.  Valley  News. 


FRESNO,  CALIF.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  drugs  &  toiletries,  home  & 
equipment,  soaps  &  cleansei-s, 
automotive,  liee. 


sumer  Sui-\’ey:  foods  &  bever-  cleansers,  automotive,  alcoholic 
ages,  soaps  &  cleanse.-s,  di-ugs  &  beverages.  Independent  and 
toiletries,  home  equipment  &  ap-  Press-Telegram. 
pliances,  tobacco,  automotive.  ♦  ♦  * 

Sews  &  Piedmont.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. — 

*  *  ♦  “Top  Ten  Brands”  Consumer 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII  —  Sui-vey:  foods  &  beverages 

Consumer  Analysis:  foods  &  (every  two  months),  cigarettes 
beverages,  drugs  &  toiletries,  (every  two  months),  soaps  & 
homes  &  equipment,  soaps  &  cleansers  (every  two  months), 
cleanser.s,  automotive,  cigarettes,  dnigs  &  toiletries  (every  two 
general.  Star-Bulletin.  months),  household  p.-oducts 

*  *  *  (every  two  months),  automotive 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  —  “Top  (every  four  months),  home  fur- 

Ten  Brands”  Consumer  Su.-vey:  nishings  (every  four  months), 
foods  &  beverages,  soaps  &  ready  to  wear  (every  four 
cleansers,  diugs  &  toiletries,  months),  appliances  (semi-an- 
automotivp,  appliances,  ciga-  nual).  Herald  Express. 
rettes,  beer.  Post.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.— 

INDIANAPOLIS,  I  N  D.  —  Home  and  Pant.-y  Inventories: 

Consumer  Analysis:  foods  &  foods  &  beverages,  di-ugs  &  cos¬ 
metics,  soaps  &  cleansers,  all  automotive.  Bee. 

f~~. — home  equipment,  women’s  and  *  ’ 

men’s  apparel,  automotive.  NEWARK,  h 
Times.  Analysis:  foods 


FULL  COOPERATION  with  retailers  is  obtained  when  a  newspaper 
goes  to  work  to  nrterchandise  a  national  ad,  such  as  when  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier  Post  arranged  a  window  display  (above)  for  Betty 
Crocker  Protein  Plus,  being  announced  in  one-color-and-black  ad.  As 
an  added  measure  of  support,  the  newspaper's  Shoppers'  Tips  column 
mentioned  the  new  General  Mills  product  on  Camden  store  shelves. 


l9!i  H  EDITO 


Big,  brilliant  Dallas  is  the  banking  and 
insurance  capital  of  the  Southwest, 
one  of  the  nine  cities  in  the  world 
where  major  petroleum  industry 
decisions  are  made. 

Unsurpassed  transportation  and 
communications  facilities  make  this 
sprawling  prairie  giant  a  vital  hub  of 
sales  and  distribution.  Mild  climate, 
willing  labor  and  abundant  fuel 
are  attracting  light  industries  here  in 
ever  increasing  numbers. 

Already  one  out  of  every  ten  Texans 
lives  in  Dallas,  and  the  concentration 
is  increasing  steadily  because  the 
city  is  new,  clean  and  brimming  with 
opportunity,  a  magnet  for  young 
people  seeking  the  chance  to  set  roots 
and  grow  with  a  community. 

Such  growth  means  many  changes  as 
this  great  city  takes  shape,  and 
one  of  the  most  vivid  is  the  emergence 
of  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  as  the 
single,  dominant  leadership  force 
in  Dallas  and  its  true  trading  area. 

This  ever-increasing  acceptance 
by  the  people  of  Dallas  can  be 
measured  with  some  precision 
by  plant  expansions,  circulation  gains 
and  linage  comparisons,  but  is 
more  evident  in  the  community 
impact  of  both  editorial  and 
advertising  columns. 


The 


Dalus  Times  Herald 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 
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MARKETING  STVDIES 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


Women  read  sports 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  diTJgs  &  toiletries,  home 
appliances,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
automotive,  general.  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SALISBURY,  N.  C.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Sui-vey:  appliances,  food 
&  beverages,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
smoking,  paper  products,  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Post. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH— 
Consumer  Analysis:  foods  & 
beverages,  soaps  &  cleaners, 
drugs  &  toiletries,  home  appli¬ 
ances,  automotive,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News  &  Telegram. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.— Home 
and  Panti'y  Inventories  every 
other  month :  foods  &  beverages, 
drugs  &  toiletries,  soaps  & 
cleansers,  home  furnishings  & 
appliances,  ready-to-wear  & 
piece  goods,  beer  &  ale,  wine, 
cigarettes,  automotive  &  travel. 
Union  &  Evening  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  soaps  &  cleansers,  drags 
&  toiletries,  homes  &  appliances, 
alcoholic  beverages,  general. 
Merairy-Neivs. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  —  Con 
sumer  Analysis:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  drugs  &  toiletries,  homes 
&  appliances,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
automotive,  alcoholic  beverages, 
general — Monthly  Liquor  Sales 
Report  by  Brand,  by  County: 
bonded  bourbon,  bottled  out  of 
bond  bourbon,  blended  whiskey, 
blends  of  straight  whiskey,  Can¬ 
adian  whiskey,  Scotch  whiskey, 
gin,  vodka.  Times. 

*  *  * 

STERLING,  COLO.  —  Con¬ 
sumer  Suiwcy:  54  food  &  house- 
™>Id  items.  Journal- Advocate. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TOLEDO,  OHIO— “Top  Ten 
Brands”  Consumer  Survey: 

f^s  &  beverages,  soaps  & 

closers,,  drups  &  toiletries, 
automotive,  appliances,  ciga- 
>^ttes,  beei-.  Blade. 

*  ♦  * 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Home 
^d  Pantry  Inventory:  foods  & 
verages,  dentifrices,  soaps  & 
cl^nsers.  {>ost  and  Times  Her- 
<ild, 

»  *  ♦ 

WASHIN’GTON,  D.  C.— Con¬ 
ner  Analysis:  foods  &  bever- 
drug.s  &  toiletries,  home 

auwT*^'^’  *  cleansers, 

automotive,  general.  Star. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


WICHITA,  KANSAS— Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis:  foods  &  bever¬ 
ages,  drags  &  toiletries,  soaps  & 
cleansers,  homes,  appliances, 
automotive  &  general.  Eagle. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WILMINGTON.  DEL.— “Top 
Ten  Brands”  Consumer  Suivey: 
foods  &  beverages,  soaps  & 
cleansers,  drugs  &  toiletries, 
automotive,  appliances,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  beer.  News-Journal. 

*  *  * 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.— 
Monthly  Grocery  Inventory: 
over  45  brands  of  food  &  grocery 
store  products  in  21  classifica¬ 
tions — Frozen  Foods  and  Juices 
Distribution  Analysis  —  Drag 
Distribution  Analysis.  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel. 

*  ♦  * 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO— “Top 
Ten  Brands”  Consumer  Suivey: 
foods  &  beverages,  soaps  & 
cleansers,  drags  &  toiletries, 
automotive,  appliances,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  beer.  Vindicator. 

«  *  4c 

CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN., 
TORONTO,  CANADA  —  Con- 
•sumer  Survey:  groceries,  drugs 
&  toiletries,  clothing,  household 
appliances  &  equipment,  miscel- 
laneious. 

*  *  * 

CONSOLIDATED  CONSUM¬ 
ER  ANALYSIS  GROUP,  MIL¬ 
WAUKEE,  WIS.  —  Consumer 
Analysis:  foods  &  beverages, 

drags  &  toiletries,  homes  & 

equipment,  soaps  &  cleansers, 
w'earing  apparel,  automotive, 
general. 

*  *  * 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAR¬ 
KETS.  BOSTON,  MASS.— An¬ 
nual  Surveys  of  Retail  Distribu¬ 
tion  :  gi-ocery  products,  beauty 
aids,  beer  &  wine,  liquor. 

*  *  ♦ 

OHIO  SELECT  LIST,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.— Annual  “On  and 
Off”  Premise  Beer  Distribution 
Study. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
— Distribution  of  Branded  Ptod- 
ucts  in  Grocery  Stores. 

*  *  * 

TEXAS  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ASSN.,  HOUSTON, 
TEXAS — “Texas  and  Louisiana 


By  Carl  J.  Nelson 
President.  Publication  Research  Service 


Readers  of  newspapers  are 
probably  busier  persons  than  any 
other  class  -of  readers.  We  say 
this  advisedly  because  almost 
eveiyone  (nine  out  of  ten)  is  a 
newspaper  reader.  When  a 
reader  decides  to  give  up  some 
of  his  time  to  read  a  newspaper, 
there  must  be  something  in  that 
newspaper  to  cause  him  to  give 
the  publication  maximum  time. 

From  our  readership  studies, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  each 
news  story  competes  with  every 
other  news  story  in  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  reader’s  time.  Each 
single  news  story  also  competes 
with  continuing  features  and 
articles.  Evei’y  advertisement 
also  offers  stiff  competition  to 
news  matter  for  women’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

More  Women  Readers 

In  the  news  department,  there 
must  be  a  clever  balance  of  news 
for  men  and  women.  Women, 
simply  and  absolutely,  are  not 
attracted  to  the  same  types  of 
news  stories  which  attract  men 
readers.  A  list  of  categories  of 
news  stories  which  have  been 
especially  attractive  to  women, 
would  be  far  different  than  such 
a  list  for  men. 

Financial  and  sports  news  are 
directed  to  men,  but  women  are 
gradually  “coming  in.”  The  prob¬ 
lem  here  is  a  matter  of  space 
and  one  of  editing  and  deciding 
which  items  will  ran. 

In  eight  lecent  readership 
studies  of  major  metropolitan 
newspapers,  the  excellent  reader- 
ship  in  these  two  departments 
was  noted.  We  were  curious  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  two  de¬ 
partments  were  holding  up  in 
readership  as  against  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  comparison  we 
have  listed  below  shows  the  over¬ 
all  departmental  readership  of 
“Sports”  and  “Financial”  and 
some  selected  items  within  each 
department.  The  results  are  as 
follows: 


Financial  readership  shows  a 
one-point  gain  with  both  men 
and  women  readers  over  the  1957 
studies.  However,  the  New  York 
Stocks  anfl  Financial  columns 
show  a  four-point  gain  with  men 
and  a  one-point  gain  with 
women.  The  “best-read”  financial 
story  shows  a  two-point  gain  in 
1958  over  1957  for  both  men  and 
women.  We  think  the  two- point 
gain  with  women  is  significant 
and  indicates  that  the  women’s 
figures  are  inflating  along  with 
the  economy.  (With  apologies  to 
the  fair  sex.) 

The  sports  news  scores  indi¬ 
cated  actual  readership  of  text 
items. 

The  figure  for  sports  column¬ 
ists  is  an  average  of  the  best 
column  when  there  were  two  or 
more  sports  columnists.  Note 
that  those  results  have  remained 
unchanged  since  last  year,  but 
the  figure  has  risen  five  points 
since  1952.  Readership  of  the 
“best-read”  sports  story  has 
risen  three  points  for  men  and 
twx)  points  for  women  since  1957. 

These  figures  mean  that  in  a 
circulation  of  200,000,  approxi¬ 
mately  42,000  men  and  20,000 
women  would  read  one  or  more 
financial  items.  Similarly,  al¬ 
most  160,000  men  and  54,000 
women  read  one  or  more  sports 
items. 

These  two  departments,  along 
with  advertising,  represent  the 
two  brightest  spots  in  news¬ 
papers  which  will  continue  to 
appeal  to  men  and  women  read¬ 
ers.  Whenever  the  space  require¬ 
ments  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  up  for  discussion,  we 
would  advise  caution  in  any  de¬ 
cision  which  would  involve  cut¬ 
ting  space  in  these  departments. 
If  anything,  serious  considera¬ 
tion  might  be  given  to  increas¬ 
ing  space  for  sports  and  finan¬ 
cial,  thereby  providing  your 
promotion  department  with  an 
excellent  “angle”  to  promote  to 
present  and  prospective  readers. 


Readership  Re«ults 
(8  Complete  Surveys) 

1958 


1957 


Markets  and  Media”:  54  food 
store  items — Consumer  Survey; 

Read  One  or  More 

Men 

Women 

.Men 

Women 

Definition  of  Newspaper,  Radio, 

Financial  Items:  . 

41% 

20% 

40% 

19% 

TV  Audiences. 

New  York  Stocks . 

23 

7 

19 

6 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Financial  and  Business  Columns 

25 

7 

21 

6 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVAN¬ 
IA  HOME  TOWN  DAILIES, 

Best-Read  Financial  Story  .... 
Read  One  or  More 

23 

8 

21 

6 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.— Distribu- 

Soprts  Items:  . 

79 

27 

78 

26 

tion  of  Branded  Products  in 

Best-Read  Sports  Column  .... 

47 

7 

47 

7 

Grocery  Stores. 

Best-Read  Sports  Story  . 

54 

11 

51 

9 
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Color  doubles 


housewife  reading 


black  and  white,  soared  to  48% 
with  the  addition  of  one  color — 
a  gain  of  78%.  This  was  a  Con¬ 
solidated  Report  from  nine  cities. 


Color  More  Attractive 


Chicago 

The  first  results  have  been 
delivered  to  the  participating 
newspapers  and  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  ran  copy  in  some  or 
all  of  the  participating  news¬ 
papers.  These  newspapers  are 
as  follows: 

Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Houston  Chronicle 
Lansing  State  Journal 


Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Washington  Post  &  Times- 
Herald 

San  Jose  Mercury  (On  Strike) 
Certain  ads  did  exceedingly 
vv’ell  with  the  addition  of  one 
color.  A  1,000-line  Betty  Crocker 
ad,  scoring  27%  readership  in 


The  addition  of  color  in  the 
Betty  Crocker  ad,  just  about 
doubled  the  readership  in  the 
young  housewives’  group  (18  to 
29  years  of  age).  In  the  30  to 
44  year  age  group  and  among 
housewives  over  45,  there  was 
also  increased  interest  in  the 
color  ad,  but  it  was  not  as 
mai’ked  as  in  the  younger  age 
group.  This  was  also  true  when 
we  put  all  the  ads  together  to  get 
a  Consolidated  Report  by  age 
groups  —  young  readers  were 
more  attracted  to  color. 


In  these  continuing  color 
studies,  which  are  free  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  because  the  tab  is  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  the  above  sponsoring 
newspapers,  it  is  also  sought  to 
determine  a  Retention  Value  of 
the  ad  five  days  after  publica¬ 
tion.  (In  every  case  this  period 
of  time  spanned  a  shopping  week 
end.) 


High  Retention  Value 


E  V.U;-  m 


Well  Placed  Man  Power 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 

DETROIT 

CHARLOTTE 

MIAMI 

ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS 

MEMPHIS 

LOS  ANGELES 


A.s  far  back  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  the  effi¬ 
cient  appi'oach  to  successful  campaigns  has  been  the 
strategic  location  of  forces. 

So,  too,  in  advertising,  successful  media  sales  represen¬ 
tation  depends  upon  the  strategic  location  of  forces.  The 
Hranham  Company,  ever  aware  of  this  important  aspect, 
serves  its  represented  newspapers  in  eleven  important 
cities  supplying  each  with  a  trained  and  ciualified  sales 
force. 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Orel-  ~>0  Yearn  of  Service  to  the  Advertininej  Industry 


The  overall  Retention  Value 
B-onus  scored  by  the  full-color 
ads  over  the  black  and  white  ads 
was  119%.  In  one  instance,  a 
cake  mix  ad  scored  with  almost 
eight  out  of  ten  housewives 
(79%)  when  question«Hl  about 
the  ad  one  day  after  publication. 
Housewife  readers  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Mil- 
waukee  Journal,  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald  and 
Boston  Globe  were  included  in 
the  sample. 

In  the  “Retention  Study," 
74%  of  the  women  remembered 
having  seen  the  ad  which  had 
been  published  five  days  earlier. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  a 
shopping  week  end  intervened 
between  publication  date  and  the 
study  date,  these  figures  become 
significant. 

Summary  figures  for  all  the 
ads  tested  show  the  following 
facts: 


Readership  Scores  HouMwiv 

(One  Day  After  Keadenhi 

Publication) 

.All  Black  &  White  Ads .  31% 

Ail  Black  &  One-Ck)lor  Ads  . .  38 
All  Full-Color  Ads  .  68 


Retention  Scores 
(5  Days  After  Publication) 

All  Black  &  One-Color  Ads  . .  37% 
All  Full-Color  Ads  .  64 


These  results  point  to  similar 
results  uncovered  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  ColoROPtics  study 
and  the  Houston  Chronklt 
COLOR-IN-ACTION  report 
Additional  summaries  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  as 
the  number  of  ads  tested  becomes 
larger,  according  to  Publication 
Research  Services. 


TIME  FOR  READING 

Television  audience  claims  *0 
contrary  notwithstanding,  beads 
households  do  have  time  for  readi"? 
of  newspapers  both  in  the 
and  in  the  evening,  as  the  ° 
a  Dallas  survey  showed  recently: 

Entire  By  S«« 
County  Men  Worn*" 

Evening .  58%  b2% 

Morning  ....  28  25  3 

Both  same  ..II  10  ! 

No  answer  .  .  3  3  ^ 


100%  100%  100*/* 


EDITOR  & 


•  51,000,000  U.  S.  families  hav« 
nual  income  of  $350  billion;  s|)W« 
$201  billion  in  retail  purchases. 
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•  The  HERALD  blankets  at  one  low  cost  the  fabulous 
miami/gold  coast  S2lA-billion  market  .  .  .  12th 
largest  in  the  nation  .  .  .  first  in  per  family  sales  among 
America’s  major  markets. 

•  The  HERALD’S  circulation  —  daily  312,579;  Sundays 
3^6,537*  —  exceeds  the  combined  circulation  of  all  7 
other  papers  published  in  South  Florida. 

•  The  HERALD  "sells”  all  dav  long  in  more  than  5  times 
as  many  Greater  Miami  homes  as  tune  in  on  the  average 
TV  evening  program.  Your  ads  have  greater  exposure 
—  more  .selling  power! 

Saturate  this  profitable  "super  market’’  with  a  single 
buv  —  The  MIAMI  HERALD. 


*ABC  Pubitshtr's  6*mot.  March  31,  I9S9. 


SUPERMARKET  BOX  SCORE 

(January  I  lo  April  30.  1959) 

LINES  OF  ADVERTISING 


KWIK  CHEK  (WINN  DIXIE) 

SHELL'S 

STEVENS 

GRAND-WAY 

FOOD  FAIR 

FREDERICH’S 

A  &  P 

B-THRIFTY— GRAND  UNION 

ASSOC.  GROCERS 

LITTLE  FARK/I 

PAYFAIR 

CONSUMERS 

PUBLIX 


MIAMI  HERALD 
214,184 
205,696 
174,472 
167,862 
166,722 
139,276 
136,675 
74,945 
61,758 
43,470 
34,958 
19,850 
5,040 
1,444,908 


THE  HERALD  LEADS  3  to  1 
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6.  NEWSPAPERS'  TOTAL  FAMILY  APPEAL 

Newspaper  advertising  helps 
the  family  make  up  its  mind 


WORKING  WOMEN  IN  U.  S. 

Married  .  11,529,000 

Widowed,  Divorced, 

Separat^  4.617,000 

Single  5.378,000 


(Source;  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce, 
1957). 


Keystone  of  the  booming 
American  economy  is  our  51,- 
000,000  families,  whose  personal 
incomes  are  running  at  a  total  of 
some  $350  billions  a  year,  and 
whose  yen  to  own  things  and 
ability  to  buy  account  for  the 
$201  billions  of  retail  purchases 
made  annually  throughout  the 
country. 

Most  major  purchases  are  the 
action  not  of  a  single  individual, 
but  of  a  family.  Ever>"  member 
of  the  family  old  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  helps  to  decide 
whether  to  buy,  and  what  to  buy 
— w'hat  brand.  Getting  his  mes¬ 
sage  across  to  the  family  is,  in 
most  cases,  the  important  thing 
for  the  advertiser.  And  it’s  a  job 
that  can  be  practically  accom¬ 
plished  because  the  advertiser 
has  at  his  disposal,  in  any  or  as 
many  markets  as  he  chooses,  the 
medium  that  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  all  members 
of  the  family — the  daily  new's- 
paper. 

Willi  Pleasure 

Perhaps  no  commodity  you 
can  name  is  received  each  day 
with  such  anticipated  pleasure, 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


*  Family  appeal  of  newspapers  is 
year-'round;  if  never  drops  in  sum¬ 
mer  as  does  TV,  where  declines  up 
fo  44%  from  winter  highs  are  re¬ 
corded. 

*  Entire  family  acts  on  most  major 
purchases;  newspaper  is  purposely 
designed  to  appeal  to  all  family  mem¬ 
bers. 

*  People  like  newspapers  because  it 
helps  them  fill  sociological  need  to 
"belong"  by  keeping  them  in  touch 
with  local  and  world  activities. 

*  Teen-agers  (17,000,000  in  U.S.) 
with  $10  billion  a  year  to  spend  re¬ 
gard  newspapers  as  "most  practical" 
and  "hardest  to  be  without"  at  older 
levels.  8  out  of  10  "read  a  newspaper 
yesterday." 

*  Median  readership  of  pages  with 
news  and  advertising;  64%  by  men, 
73%  by  women. 


TELEVISION 


NEWSPAPERS 


AGE  GROUPS  13-14  YRS. 


TEENAGERS  drastically  change  their  opinions  about  media  as  they  grow  older,  according 
to  a  survey  by  Eugene  Gilbert  &  Co.  13-14  year-olds  find  it  much  harder  to  be  without 
tv  than  their  newspaper.  By  the  time  they  reach  the  15-17  bracket  it's  a  toss-up,  and 
newspapers  take  a  substantial  lead  in  the  "hardest  to  be  without"  category  by  the  time 

they  reach  18. 


interest  and  serious  contempla¬ 
tion  as  the  daily  newspaper. 
From  front  page  to  last,  its  news 
and  feature  columns,  as  w’ell  as 
its  advertising,  are  the  accepted 
means  by  which  families  keep 
up  with  the  world — the  world  at 
large  and  the  personal  world  of 
their  own  particular  interests 
and  activities.  Each  newspaper 
is  personalized  for  its  readers. 
It  becomes  a  day-to-day  record 
of  events,  people,  places,  and 
things  to  do  and  see  (and  buy), 
all  of  which  have  a  deep  and  im¬ 
mediate  “for  me”  significance. 

•  One  factor  in  the  strong  re¬ 
lationship  that  exists  between 
people  and  newspapers  is  what 
sociologists  call  the  urge  to  “be¬ 
long.”  People  like  to  feel  needed, 
wanted,  an  integral  part  of  their 
own  neighborhood,  their  own  so¬ 
cial  group,  their  own  community. 
To  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
group,  one  must  know  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  —  the  inconsequential 
events  as  well  as  the  important. 
Another  requirement  for  “be¬ 
longing”  is  knowing  the  correct 
attitude  to  take  —  about  new 
styles  in  clothes,  local  tax  rates, 
school  programs  an  curricula,  or 
the  possible  effect  of  a  new  probe 
into  space  on  our  own  way  of 
living. 

Naturally,  in  our  complex  so¬ 
ciety  a  person  can’t  learn  all  this 
first-hand.  Nor  does  he  have 
to.  The  daily  newspaper  is 
the  family’s  one  authoritative 


soui’ce,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  in  the  new's  columns, 
plus  a  wide  range  of  products 
and  services  in  the  advertising 
columns.  In  this  total  family 
appeal  of  the  newspaper  lies 
much  of  the  newspaper’s 
strength  for  the  advertiser. 

The  Riislit  .\udien«-e 

Whether  his  p^duct  is  one 
that  gets  all-family  considera¬ 
tion  —  a  car,  a  vacation,  a  bed¬ 
room  suite,  a  hi-fi  system,  a 
new  frozen  food  or  packaged 
cereal — or  a  cigar  that  Dad  alone 
picks  out,  a  lipstick  to  be  selected 
by  Mother,  or  an  LP  record  of 
Junior’s  own  choosing — the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  be  assur^  that  the 
all-family  appeal  of  the  news¬ 
paper  will  provide  him  with  the 
right  audience  for  his  message. 

A  Canadian  authority  on 
media,  W.  Telford,  of  Stanfield. 
Johnson  &  Hill  Limitetl,  Mont¬ 
real  and  Toronto  agency,  regards 
the  “great  stability  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  family  audience 
asset  to  any  advertiser.” 
says  further: 

“People  have  been  reading 
new'spapers  for  years — a  habit 
and  practice  that  has  become  m 
sound  and  constructive  as  their 
everyday  habits  of  good  living- 
Newspapers  are  a  part  of 
and  this  acceptance  in  it^* 
proves  a  great  and  poweriuj 
audience  unlimited  in  its  scope- 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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TULSa 


*•••••«  H* 
HlWHiai 


FROM  "TIJISEF  lOWr  10 
"THE  Oil  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORID".. 

Tulsa's  History  Is  a  Story  of  Progress.  Fifty-two  years  ago  it  was 
known  os  "Tulsey  Town."  Today  Tulsa,  o  metropolis  of  more  thon 
350,000,  is  the  "Oil  Capitol  of  the  World,"  and  hub  of  the  nation's 
pipeline,  producing  and  refinery  network.  Tulsa  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
a  million-people  market  with  an  effective  buying  income  of  more  than 
1  billion  dollars  ...  it  is  surrounded  by  AN  ABUNDANT  SUPPLY  OF 
WATER,  and  rich  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  coal  and  natural  gas.  This  is 
Tulsa  land  TODAY  .  .  .  It's  a  rich  market  for  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  and 
if  you're  planning  to  advertise  in  the  great  Southwest,  it  will  pay  you, 
and  pay  you  well,  to  select  Tulsa  and  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune. 


TULSA 


TULSA 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  •  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 

OFFICES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
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FAMILY  APPEAL 

{Continued  from  page  64) 

Mr.  Telford  concludes:  “Be- 
cause  of  its  power  as  a  Con- 
sumer  Medium,  the  newspaper 
is  also  efficient  as  a  Dealer 
Medium.  Dealers  will  sell  goods 
backed  by  advertising  which 
makes  customers.  When  an  ad- 
vertiser  uses  daily  newspaper 
space  intelligently  and  ade- 
quately,  he  creates  demand — a 
uISQEl^H  demand  that  results  in  a  contin- 
uity  of  purchases.” 

•  And  because  newspapers 
are  tailored  to  the  times,  they 
enable  the  advertiser  to  create 
;  a  demand  among  an  audience 
that  is  constant  the  year  ’round. 
The  newspaper  adjusts  to  the 
changing  needs  of  its  readers. 
The  irresistible  family  appeal 
i  never  wilts  in  the  summertime 
MH  I  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  tele- 

|k1  vision,  where  summer  sets-in- 

/  >r  use  have  dropped  as  much  as  44 
1^ per  cent  from  the  wintertime 
high.  Regardless  of  the  season, 
it’s  a  fact  that  almost  every- 
body  continues  to  read  the  news- 
paper  every  day. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vocal 
and  influential  members  of  the 
r I' *  ~~t~Mi  family  whose  interest  in  news- 
j  papers  increases  as  he  or  she 

■il|pBlil|sS4  grows  older  (whereas  interest 
in  TV  begins  to  lag)  is  the 
Lmr  teen-ager.  There  are  some  17,- 

000,000  in  the  U.  S.  with  a  pur- 
,  chasing  power,  derived  from 
r  y  allowances,  gifts,  and  jobs,  at 

$10  billion.  A  survey  of  teen- 
l,  yi  :j\.  -I  agers  prepared  for  newspapers 
f  \  ,  by  Eugene  Gilbert  and  Company 

'  !  reveals  that  54%  regard  news- 

. '  Y  v"  j  papers  as  “most  practical”  while 

^,1“  !  only  17%  gave  this  accolade  to 

•  4P^;i  j  TV.  And  52%  reported  they  use 
newspapers  more  now  than  a 
vear  ago,  as  against  29%  for 

,  ^5|S|  Teens  Read  Newspapers 

As  they  grow  older,  the  teens 
more  and  more  on  news¬ 
papers,  less  and  less  on  TV.  Of 


the  youngest  teen-ager.s  (13-14 
years)  55%  named  TV  “hardest 
to  be  without”  while  18%  said 
this  of  newspapers.  At  the  older 
level  (18-19  years)  18%  named 
TV  while  39%  said  newspapers. 
Thus,  w'e  see  the  newspaper 
overtake  TV  as  maturity  over¬ 
takes  the  teen-ager. 

Both  the  younger  and  older 
teens — 60%  and  56%  respective¬ 
ly  —  thought  there  w;is  “Too 
Much  Advertising”  on  TV.  In 
newspapers  the  corresponding 
count  was  34%  and  22%.  Asked, 
“Did  you  read  a  newspaper 
yesterday?”  8  out  of  10  said 
they  had. 

That  teens  influence  buying  is 
well  known  to  any  parent  with  a 
teen-ager  at  home.  According  to 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly,  teens 
influence  buying  in  four  ways: 
1 )  By  discussing  the  product  to 
be  purchased  by  the  family;  2) 
By  deciding  type  of  product  to 
be  purchased;  3)  By  influencing 
a  shift  in  brand;  4)  By  actually 
deciding  brand  to  be  purchased. 

•  A  significant  aspect  of  the 
teen-age  market  is  that  teens 
grow'  up — fast!  Over  1,000,000 
teen-agers  are  married.  .4bout 
one  third  of  all  first  children 
bom  have  teen-age  mothers.  Al¬ 
most  overnight,  teens  become 
young  adults,  and  the  advertiser 
who  w'ould  capture  this  market 
must  establish  his  brand  fran¬ 
chise  early  with  the  rapidly  ma¬ 
turing  teens.  Their  increasing 
reliance  on  the  newspaper  as 
they  become  young  men  and 
women  makes  this  medium  ideal 
for  doing  the  selling  job  that 
will  make  them  customers  for 
keeps. 

Readership  Scnres 

How'  well  is  adveitising  read 
by  men  and  women  in  news¬ 
papers?  According  to  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  the  median  readership 
(Continued  on  po.'/e  68) 


And  now,  more  progress  in  circulation  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  your  smartest  advertising  buy  in  Houston. 

Chronicle  circulation  is  UP 

8113  Daily  —  6092  Sunday 

Raising  Chronicle  circulation  to 

200,175  doily  and  221,860  Sunday. 

Latest  figures  submitted  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  for  the  six  months  period  ending  March  31,  1959  show 
this  increase  in  Chronicle  circulation  daily  and  Sunday. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  -  National  Representatives 


CIRCULATION,  HOUSEHOLDS  AND  FAMILIES 


Daily 

Newspaper 

Circulation 

Total 

Households 
in  U.S. 

Number  of 
Papers  to 
Household 

Total 
Families 
in  U.S. 

Number  o( 
Papers  to 
Family 

1930 

39,589,172 

29,904,663 

1.32 

27.547.200 

1.43 

1940 

41,131,611 

34,948,666 

1.17 

31,590,240 

1.30 

1950 

53,829,072 

42,857,335 

1.25 

39.303.000 

1.37 

1951 

54,017,938 

44,656,000 

1.21 

39,929,000 

1.35 

1952 

53,950,615 

45,504,000 

1.19 

40,578,000 

1.33 

1953  ... 

54,472,286 

46,334,000 

1.18 

40,832,000 

1.33 

1954  .... 

55,072,480 

46,893,000 

1.17 

41.202,000 

1.34 

1955  . 

56,147,359 

47,778,000 

1.18 

41.934,000 

1.34 

1956  .... 

57,101,510 

48,785,000 

1.17 

42,843,000 

1.33 

1957  .  . 

57,805,445 

49,543,000 

1.16 

43,210.000 

1.34 

Increase 

1930-57  .. 

18,216,273 

19,638,337 

15.662  800 

46% 

65.6% 

56.9°, 

Source:  Wilbur  Peterson:  Journalism  Quarterly  (Winter  I959) 

27,  1959 


lie  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the 
select  group  of  newspapers  having  the 
largest  circulations  in  America. 

High  reader  interest  is  the  mark 
of  a  good  newspaper.  A  good 
newspaper  is  a  productive 
advertising  medium. 

The  Mirror  has  devoted  itself 
to  community  welfare  by 
rendering  a  vital  service  to  youth 
at  a  time  when  such  service 
was  urgently  needed. 


NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
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FAMILY  APPEAL 

{Continued  from  page  66)  How  besi 

,  four  media: 

of  pages  with  general  news  and 
advertising  is  64%  by  men  and 
73%  by  women.  That  means  the 

advertiser  can  be  sure  a  lot  of  ^  . . 

people  are  going  to  read  some-  . 

thing  on  his  Pag^and  it’s  his 

creative  responsibility  to  make 

his  advertising  stand  out  and  be 

read!  ‘Confident! 


COMMUNICATING  WITH  YOUTH 


and  careless  drivers,  scolds  (rf. 


How  best  to  communicate  with  our  teens?  Let's  see  how  they  evaluate  neglwt  ^d  depliws  traf- 


four  media:  television,  radio,  magazines  and  newspapers. 


nines  and  newspapers.  hazards.  His  efforts  have 

brought  the  city  and  the  Gazette 
many  top  awards.” 

lining  practical  than  year  ago 

>/  l^y  29%  *  (Mass.)  San— "One 

y®  l^y®  43y°  Minute  Interviews  —  two  daily 

%  13%  39%  with  single  column  cuts.  Varied 

%  54%  52%  subjects.  Presently  it’s  ‘Should 

Men  Wear  Engagement 
our  citizens  under  the  standing  head  ? 


‘Confidential  Chat’  on  our  citizens  under  the  standing  head  • 

An  ^vnmimtion  of  readerchin  Women’s  Pages,  wherein  women  ‘Town  Toppers.’  People  honored  These  are  just  a  few  examples 
hv  tvnp  of  content  reveals  that  exchange  letters  on  a  wide  va-  are  not  necessarily  prominent,  of  how  newspapers  win  and  hold 
amon^women  advertisinff  is  in  ^ety  of  interests.  Each  remains  but  rather  the  so-called  ‘ordi-  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the 
first  place  With  men  it  ranks  anonymous  through  a  pseudo-  nary  citizens’  who  make  a  big  family,  an  invaluable  asset  to 
third,  just  ahead  of  sports,  oym.”  contribution  to  the  community  the  advertiser  seeking  th^ 

(General  editorial  ranks  first,  .  Scranton  Times-" Frank  through  their  voluntary  activi-  positive  attitude  for  his  product 

comics  second.)  Stout,  desk  man,  loves  hunting  ties  in  fields  such  as  youth  or-  .  Another  newspaper  featnn 

The  popularity  with  the  fam-  and  fishing;  so  as  a  spare  time  ganizations.  Community  Chest,  |,as  proved  a  giant  in  wii- 

ily  of  advertising  in  newspapers  duty  he  writes  a  weekly  column  ‘^burch  work,  charity  work,  and  family  attention  is  the  little 

is  brought  home  in  a  speech  for  the  Sports  Pages.  The  col-  ^  Want  Ad,  It  is  estimated  that 

made  before  local  merchants  by  umn,  called ‘Inside  on  Outdoors,’  *  Arthur  (Texas)  News  U.  S.  newspapers  publish  mort 
Richard  C.  Steele,  General  Man-  became  so  popular,  mail  re-  — “  ‘Retirement  Can  Be  Fun’  is  than  300,000,000  individual  da*- 
ager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  sponse  oveidlowed  and  the  writer  ^  weekly  feature  with  pictures  sified  ads  every  year.  Here  n  a 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  in  which  tnoved  on  to  write  a  second  bow  senior  citizens  in  the  market  place  where  anybody 
he  says:  column  called  ‘Question  Box  for  area  enjoy  their  leisure  time.”  can  make  transactions  of  a  per- 


he  says:  column  call 

‘‘Readers  welcome  advertising  Sportsmen’, 
in  a  newspaper  because  the 
primary  function  of  a  newspaper  *  Aeu>  r 


•  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times — 


can  make  transactions  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  or  business  nature,  at  i 


...  „  .....o, - - -  ^  World-Telearam  ^^id  It’  reproduces  negligible  cost. 

rto1So™"Ss”e  anTroSer  “  “The  World-Tele-  articles  written  by  it  any  wonder  then,  thr 

the  vie  of  tZ  gram  offers  a  full  page  of  school  school  chi  dren  and  selected  by  a  fa„,iiy  scramble  for  the  newr- 

the  va  ue  of  the  printed  mes-  jts  editor  teachers.”  paper  when  it  arrives?  Chalk  it 

sage.  Nothing  else  is  so  real,  so  ^  jTcovviS  well  known  *  Kalan.azoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  up  to  the  newspaper’s  everlast- 

tengible  so  permanent  Only  iademic  circles  ““LJyle  RapP.  Gazette  safety  ing  total  family  appeal,  some- 

the  written  message  stands  four-  tS editor,  has  been  engaged  in  a  th^g  no  advertiser  cun  affoni 

^uare,  an  immuteble  pact  be-  ^ZoriarAward  continuing  safety  crusade  since  to  overlook  when  considering 

.924.Rappo„„.i<,„.ja..walker, 

figpj.  part,  ‘In  the  face  of  widespread 


sage.  Nothing  else  is  so  real,  so 
tangible,  so  permanent.  Only 
the  w’ritten  message  stands  four¬ 
square,  an  immutable  pact  be¬ 
tween  reader  and  author,  be¬ 
tween  mass  market  and  adver¬ 
tiser. 


stories  and  articles  written  by  jg  gj^y  wonder  then,  thf 


1924.  Rapp  cautions  jay-walkers  media. 


7:00  -  7:30  P.M. 


7:30  -  8:00  P.M. 


‘‘Only  the  written  message  is  rnisconceptions  and  irrespon-  HOW  MANY  GOT  THE  MESSAGE? 

absorbed  fully.  As  an  advertise-  sible  attacks  on  the  educational  — bi  pmk.ram  bc/m.  »  used — 

ment  it  does  its  job— not  for  a  system,  Mr.  Jacowitz  reports 
minute  or  15  seconds  but  for  as  with  objectivity  and  clarity  the 

long  as  the  reader  wishes.  Never  day-by-day  developments  in  the  - 

an  interruption,  it  faces  its  schools.’  ”  7;00^^^00  P.M.  7:30  —  8:(X)  P.M. 

readers  and  allows  them  to  •  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader— 
study,  ponder,  make  up  their  «<  ‘Baby  Buggy  Banter’  was 
own  minds  in  their  own  good  started  a  number  of  years  ago. 
time.  And  then  they  may  clip  it  Thousands  of  pictures  have  been 

out,  review  it  later,  pass  it  on  to  this  daily  series,  which  ^^7  SISR!’*'/ 

others.  The  written  message  is  features  a  local  baby  with  a  \  /  SSSSL  / 

the  one  that  lives.”  grown-up  and  often  sophisti- 

Today’s  modern  newspaper  is  cated  caption.”  S  SJHf L—TTSaviitioiuv- 

ever  on  the  alert  to  provide  the  „  .  r,  _ «  nw*.v«aih«j«w$  o.*%  - ®iioviiuct 

reading  matter  that  will  attract  *  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  1 -  eHONCYMooNw  - aow-riANo 


NOT  WATCHING  tv- 

53  3% 


reading  matter  that  will  attract  (Rh)  Journal  Star 

various  members  of  the  family  ^“‘The  ANN  LANDERS  advice 
to  its  pages  and  to  its  adver-  column  that  appears  evenings 

hundreds  of  reader  features  column  and  the  cause  of 

that  are  doing  a  highly  success-  *^ore  reader  comment  than  any 
ful  job  in  the  area  of  family  other  single  feature.” 


I  -  ■  MSNfYlAMO  1.7% 

1 - o  wHiwytuoi  o.t% 

_  e  NW*.V«AIH«J«W$  o.*% 

_  e  HONCYMOONBU  0.»% 

MNT1FYINO  SfONSM  s.s% 

S.OO  -  8:30  P.M. 


□  UAVC  IT  TO  tuva  "V 
S  I  LOVi  lUCT 
a  DisMviANo 

nanirTiNC  i»o*«o«  J** 


8:30  -  9:00  P.M. 


appeal: 


Minneapolis  Star 


•  Boston  Globe  —  “Perhaps  day  The  Star  runs  a  picture  and 
our  most  imusual  feature  is  brief  biography  on  one  or  two 

(TRCULATION  COMPARED  WITH  POPULATION 
20  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER 


O  na  TfiaMONf  HOM  14.1% 

-  a  ZOMO  4.1% 

-  a  OKiMM  MIIM  1.1% 

lOBTTirrMO  S70NS01  11.1% 


9:00  -  9:30  P.M. 


Year 

Daily 

Circulation 

Population 

20  and  Over 

One  Paper  to — 

1930 

39.589,172 

75,166,055 

1.90  persons 

1940 

41. 131.611 

86,363,671 

2.09  persons 

1950  . 

53,829.072 

99,598,235 

1.85  persons 

1957  . 

57,805.445 

106,551,000 

1.84  persons 

Increase 

1930-57 

18,216,273 

31,384,945 

46% 

41.7% 

^  oea  TlUTHONiMOl* 

• -  a  IWIiAlMcCOTS 

-  a  YANCY  OBIIIHOa  2__ 

IOB4TIFYING  STONSOl  I*** 

9:30  -  10:00  P.M. 


a  a  lATiooNi  «.i% 
a  a  iMND  aoss  ooois  ].i% 

a  a  ZANf  OMV  TMATM  1.1% 
WMTVYIM  PONSOl  U.4% 


.  O  a  HNII  WtD 

- a  lOOOH  IIOHS  ^ 

a  a  PlAYMOUSJ  TO  (l<  '‘I 

lOtNTVTINC  STOTOOi  ^ 


Source:  Wilbur  Peterson:  Journalism  Quarterly  (Winter  1959) 
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\  For  Total  Selling: 

1  YOU  REACH 

['  ALL  FLORIDA 

\\  WHEN  YOU  BUY 
'  ALL  FLORIDA- 

TV  WEEK  MAGAZINE 


Produced  by  the  Perry  Printing 
Process  Company  which  offers  the 
following  services  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  Latin-America: 

^  Printed  Supplements 

^  Color  Process  Engraving 

^  Screen  Negatives  and/or 
Positives 

★  Electrn''Va||y  scanned  color 
correr ''  separations 

Write  for  B-  ^ure  with  full  details, 
I  MOW  ''’eluding  o  y  of  the  All  Florida- 

^  Week  zine. 


Reader  impact  afforded  by  the  All  Florida-TV  Week  Magazine  is  unique 
in  the  annals  of  newspaper  advertising  media. 

In  the  All  Florida-TV  Week  Magazine  you  reach  more  than  1,()00,()()0 
potential  buyers  with  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the  South. 

A  recent  readership  survey  by  the  First  Research  Corporation  revealed 
that  84  per  cent  of  newspaper  buyers,  in  one  of  the  key  cities  where  it  is 
distributed,  read  the  All  Florida-TV  Week  Magazine. 

Its  local  color  and  informative  reporting  of  state-wide  events,  people  and 
growth  make  it  an  eagerly-awaited  packet  of  entertainment  in  Florida 
homes  . . .  every  Sunday  of  the  year. 

The  All  Florida-TV  Week  Magazine  is  a 

proved  example  of  absolute  and  effective  cov- 

erage  of  16  major  Florida  communities.  The  t 

impact  of  its  pulling  power,  for  both  national 

and  local  advertisers,  is  well  reflected  in  a 

better  than  35”/«  lineage  gain  for  the  first  \ 

quarter  of  this  year  against  1958.  This  comes  f 

at  a  time  when  the  four  other  syndicated  sup- 

plements  showed  losses.  iVlHi  u 

Yes,  the  All  Florida-TV  Week  Magazine  jji  ' 

brings  you  dynamic  results  in  a  dynamic  state.  X  ■  n  %  I 


fERI  PRINTING  PROCESS  CO. 


110  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 
OCALA,  FLORIDA 


EOITOH  "DHI  ISMER  for  June  27, 
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For  the  FIFTH 
consecutive  year, 
the  Toledo  Blade 
tops  all  other 
Ohio  newspapers.. 


W- I  A 

n,-  ■#  r  A 


Retail  grocery  trade  and  Toledo  Blade 
to  aggressively  promote  national  theme 


in  Ohio 
in  total  grocery 
advertising 

Year  after  year  the 

Toledo  Blade  tops  all 
other  Ohio  newspapers  in 
grocery  linage.  Why?  For  one 
thing,  the  Toledo  Market’s 
331,000  families  have  BIG 
appetites — appetites  that  are 
constantly  stimulated  by  sub¬ 
stantial  editorial  coverage. 
Another  important  reason  — 
among  many  other  reasons 
—  is  that  retail  grocers  are 
systematically  alerted  to 
manufacturers’  advertising 
programs  by  The  Blade’s  un¬ 
surpassed  marketing  services. 


h:. 


•  Toledo  grocers  will  be  repeating  this  theme 
over  and  over  again  in  their  own  advertising, 
I  September  14  through  26.  They'll  emphasize 

r  the  importance  of  the  family  meal  — 

^  I  t  pointing  out  that  it’s  more  nourishing 
^  V  A  meals  grabbed  on  the  run 

i  .  and  that  it  makes  for  better  family 

^  im  relationships.  This  retail  grocery 

I  A  /^advertising  of  the  "Better  Meals  Build 

m  Better  Families”  promotion  will 

^  J[  b®  o  mighty  potent  force  because 

t  Toledo  grocers  use  an  average  of 
_  W  y  60,000  lines  each  week  in  The  Blade. 


The  Toledo  Blade,  which  lives  closely 
with  the  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  trade, 
plans  a  comprehensive  program  of  ad 
ideas,  display  suggestions,  special  articles  in 
its  weekly  food  pages  and  a  big-space 
advertising  campaign  which  will  run  during 
the  two  week  promotion. 


I  We  strongly  urge  you  to  tie-in  your  September 
/  promotions  with  this  Toledo  Market  activity. 

I  I  Your  products  can  benefit  from  its  impact,  tool 

i  ^TOLEDO  BLADE  VaiJiii]  oMd. 

^4  TOLEDO  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHV  T,  INC. 
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7.  NEWSPAPERS'  TOTAL  BELIEVABILITY 


"If  it's  in  the  paper  it  must  be  so;" 
This  goes  for  the  advertising,  too 


“I  would  check  it  with  the 
newspaper,  because  if  they 
printed  what  wasn’t  tnae,  they 
could  be  sued.” 

Not  long  ago,  a  study  of  news¬ 
paper  readei's  was  undertaken 
by  Social  Research,  Inc.,  headed 
by  the  well  known  sociologist. 
Dr.  Burleigh  B.  Gamer.  The 
study  was  based  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  motivation  research,  and 
through  scientifically  controlled 
interviews  “in  depth”  the  genu¬ 
ine  “deep  down”  reactions  of 
men  and  women  to  newspapers 
were  obtained. 
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Pe«*ple  Speak  Inner  Mind** 

The  above  spontaneous  com¬ 
ment  was  one  of  hundreds  re¬ 
corded,  analysed  and  interpre¬ 
ted.  Here  is  what  this  statement, 
in  context  with  other  similar 
statements  that  were  made,  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  trained  researchers 
on  this  job,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  called,  “People  Speak 
Their  Inner  Minds  Alwut  News¬ 
papers”  : 

“One  element  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  meaning  is  that  it  is  be¬ 
lievable.  The  items  and  opinions 
expressed  in  it  are  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  ‘true,’  and  the  reader 
adopts  many  of  them  without 
question. 

“The  newspaper  carries  au- 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


•  Written  and  printed  word  carry 
meaning  of  autonomous  integrity, 
which  spolien  word  cannot  directly 
attain." 


ber 

ify. 


*  In  Minneapolis,  newspapers  voted 
trusted  most"  by  54%  of  men,  59% 
of  women;  TV  by  7%  and  9%. 


ool 

/Wj 


INC. 


In  another  survey,  46%  said  news¬ 
papers  most  truthful" — 8%  TV.  68®/o 
newspaper  with  advertising 
28  /o  preferred  TV  with  advertising. 


•  Factor  of  convenience  .  .  .  new 
you  to  i 

«p."-^Ha'i°s5:bbi;s: 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


PUBLIC  IMAGE 
OF  A  NEWSPAPER 

Readers  in  Dallas  County,  Texas, 
were  asked  to  check  words  and 
phrases  that  tell  how  they  feel  about 
their  favorite  newspaper.  The  image 


came  out  like  this: 

Accurate  .  39% 

Fair-minded  .  41 

Friendly  .  42 

Courageous  . 21 

Public-spirited  .  41 

Forward-looking  .  31 

Better  than  it  used  to  be  31 

Great  newspaper  .  30 

Just  average  .  21 

Good  shopping  guide .  60 

Highly  respected  .  36 

Hard  to  read .  5 

Expert  on  politics .  13 

Prejudiced  .  10 

One-sided  .  8 

Unfriendly  .  — 

Wishy-washy  .  2 

Short-sighted  .  2 

Reactionary  .  2 

Not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  I 
No  opinion  .  13 


( From  a  study  made  by  Belden  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  In 
1959). 


thority.  It  is  generally  crediterl 
with  the  broadest  and  most  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  of  the  world  in 
which  the  reader  lives.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  prestige  of  the  printed 
word  is  a  strong  part  of  this. 
Throughout  western  civilization, 
the  written  and  printed  word 
carry  a  meaning  of  autonomous 
integrity,  which  the  spoken  word 
cannot  directly  attain. 

“The  authority  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  reinforced  by  a  belief 
that,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  media  which  use  the  perish¬ 
able  spoken  word,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  somehow  accountable 
for  what  it  prints.” 

In  general,  people  take  for 
granted  an  inherent  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  print  what  is  true.  This 
responsibility  as  discharged  by 
the  daily  newspaper  for  genera¬ 
tions,  gives  it  a  total  believability 
which  few,  if  any,  other  means 
of  communication  enjoy.  And 
for  the  advertising  message  in  its 
pages  it  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  which  brings  the 
over-night  buying  action  adver- 

27,  1959 


tisers  have  long  come  to  expect 
from  newspapers. 


Response  Overwhelming; 


It  was  just  this  kind  of  action 
that  led  H.  W.  Dommes,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Dean  Phipps  Stores 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  write  to  the 
Scranton  Tribune: 

“I  want  to  inform  you  in  this 
official  way  that  the  response  to 
our  advertisements  in  your 
newspapers  over  the  week-end 
was.  to  say  the  least,  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Throughout  Monday  alone, 
in  excess  of  five  thousand  anxi¬ 
ous  customers  made  their  way 
up  and  down  our  store  aisles. 
Activity,  which  continued  good 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  is  just 
noiv  diminishing.” 

Our  J.  D.  Abney,  manager  of 
the  Royal  Super  Market,  in 
Phenix  City,  Ala.,  to  write  to  the 
Columbus  (  Ga.  )  Ledger-In¬ 
quirer: 

“Our  opening  ad  ran  last 
Thursday,  and  here  is  just  a 
sample  of  the  merchandise  sold : 

“We  advertised  spare  ribs  at 
43c  a  pound — sold  600  pounds. 
Also  fryers  at  23c  a  pound — 
sold  2,520  fryers.  Potatoes  went 
good,  about  5,000  pounds,  and 
four  whole  cattle  plus  12  fronts. 

“The  list  is  too  numerous  to 
mention — the  results  are  over¬ 
whelming.” 

While  on  a  national  level, 
Eugene  Raven,  ad  director  of 
United  Airlines,  has  this  to  say: 

“We  have  probably  the  most 
perishable  product  in  the  sales 
field.  If  we  do  not  sell  the  seats 
on  our  airplanes  for  a  given 
flight  on  a  given  day,  they  sim¬ 
ply  aren’t  sold.  They  are  not  on 
the  shelf  for  sale  again  the  next 
day.  Therefore  we  turn  to  adver¬ 
tising  to  sell  as  many  as  possible. 

“Although  we  use  several  dif¬ 
ferent  m^ia,  newspapers  are 
number  one  on  our  list,  not  only 
in  terms  of  first  thought  for 
local  coverage,  but  also  first  in 
the  dollars  we  spend.” 
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PLBLU:  OPINION  OF  VARIOUS  MEDIA 

The  reasons  why  individuals  like  or  dislike  the  various  advertising  media  are 
shown  in  tables  in  this  study  of  "Opinions  of  4  Media  in  Metropolitan 
Chicago"  conducted  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Social  Research,  Inc.  The 
4th  dimension  of  media  circulation — public  opinion  of  the  various  media — 
showed  newspapers  rank  first  in  13  out  of  19  associational  areas;  TV  had  five 
firsts,  and  magazines  one. 


Newspapers 

Radio 

Television 

Magazines 

Most  helpful 

55% 

9% 

•1% 

25% 

Gives  me  most  pleasure 

20 

15 

49 

16 

Most  practical  value 

62 

10 

10 

18 

Best  ads  all  around  . 

54 

1 

17 

28 

Deepest  impression 

31 

6 

40 

23 

Most  honest  . 

38 

16 

14 

32 

Keeps  me  up  to  date  best 

67 

12 

12 

9 

Most  thoughtful 

40 

9 

13 

38 

Most  dependable  . 

62 

16 

7 

15 

Most  . 

42 

II 

28 

19 

Least  useful,  most  fun 

3 

12 

75 

10 

Means  most  to  me  .  . 

44 

14 

23 

19 

Broadens  people  the  most 

44 

3 

23 

30 

Friendliest  feeling  . 

18 

12 

51 

19 

Hardest  to  be  without 

47 

12 

30 

II 

Teaches  the  most 

about  living . 

36 

6 

26 

32 

Most  considerate 

31 

17 

20 

32 

Best  relaxation 

10 

17 

56 

17 

Best  substitute 

for  education 

39 

4 

26 

31 

Last  November  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  checked  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  reaction  to  newspapers’  be- 
lievability  in  a  survey,  in  which 


it  asked  which  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  —  newspaper  or  television 
—  was  “trusted  most.”  The  an¬ 
swers  speak  for  themselves: 


“Sometimes  newspapers,  sometimes  TV” 
“No  difference”  . 


Men 

Women 

56% 

.59% 

7% 

9% 

8% 

6% 

26% 

22% 

3% 

4% 

An  earlier  suiwey  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  metropolitan  area  in 
195.5  produced  this  information 


on  “most  truthful”  and  “least 
truthful”  as  describing  advertis¬ 
ing  in  various  media: 


Most  Truthful 


(.east  Truthful 


Newspapers  . 

.  46% 

3% 

Radio  . 

.  1% 

18% 

Television  . 

.  8% 

22% 

Magazines  . 

.  12% 

7% 

No  difference  . . . 

.  21% 

25% 

No  opinion  . . 

.  12% 

25% 

The  survey 
question :  “If 


also 

your 


tiser  whose  efforts  are  directed 
toward  building  good  will.  It 
stands  to  reason  he  will  benefit 
if  he  runs  his  ads  where  they 
please  instead  of  annoy  people. 

Head  and  Shoulders 

Hal  Stebbins,  the  fiuent  ad 
man  from  Los  Angeles,  names 
the  newspaper’s  believability  as 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
this  medium  pleases.  He  says: 

“The  newspaper  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  any  other 
method  of  mass  communication. 
It  has  flexibility,  visibility,  be¬ 
lievability.  People  want  more 
than  flash  news.  They  want  defi¬ 
nition.  They  want  elaboration. 
They  want  interpretation.  They 
want  pictorial  presentation.  And 
in  any  other  medium,  and  that  they  get  it  —  in  the  newspaper, 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  “It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 


asked  this 
newspaper 
could  be  produced  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  would  you  prefer  it 
that  way?”  The  replies: 

Prefer  it  without 

advertising .  22% 

Prefer  it  with 

advertising .  68% 

No  opinion .  10% 

And  this  question:  “If  your 
TV  programs  could  be  produced 
without  advertising,  would  you 
prefer  it  that  way?  The  replies: 
Prefer  TV  without 

advertising .  61% 

Prefer  TV  with 

advertising .  28% 

No  opinion .  11% 

The  documented  evidence 
shows  that  people  like  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  better  than 


has  yet  succeeded  in  changing 
the  nation’s  habit  of  reading 
newspapers.  This  is  so  deeply 
ingrained,  so  long  established, 
that  it  is  part  of  human  nature. 

“  ‘What’s  new?’  is  another 
way  of  saying  ‘What’s  in  the 
newspaper?’.  And  here’s  another 
human  quirk:  If  people  see  some¬ 
thing  in  print  they  feel  it  must 
he  true. 

“Moreover,  there  is  the  great 
factor  of  convenience.  The  news¬ 
paper  adjusts  to  you  —  not  you 
to  it.  You  don’t  have  to  he  on  tap 
at  8:30,  5:30  or  10:30  to  turn 
it  on  —  you  just  pick  it  up. 
What’s  more,  you  don’t  have  to 
share  it  with  others  (as  you 
do  TV)  where  the  program  you 
sit  through  may  not  be  of  your 
own  choosing.  The  modern  news¬ 
paper  is  so  section  ized  that  you 
read  what  interests  you  most 
at  the  moment.  That  means  con¬ 
centrated  attention  too.  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  that  section.” 

A  Sheer  Necessity 

Because  the  newspaper  is  such 
a  familiar  object,  its  role  as  a 
sheer  necessity  around  the  house 
is  perhaps  not  fully  realized  un¬ 
til  a  community  is  suddenly 
bereft  of  its  newspapei’s  —  as 
in  Detroit  a  few  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  a  6-week  strike. 

Hundreds  of  families  wrote  in 
to  the  papers  that  they  felt 
“absolutely  lost”  without  them. 
“Things  just  aren’t  the  same 
without  newspapers,”  said  one 
reader.  You  just  don’t  realize 
how  much  they  mean  to  you 
until  they  are  unavailable.” 

One  housewife  expressed  this 
typical  peeve:  “I  us^  to  look  at 
the  ads  and  do  my  shopping 
from  them.  Most  of  it  was  by 
telephone.  A  lot  of  my  buying 
had  to  wait  on  account  of  the 
strike.” 

In  Kalamazoo,  the  strikebound 
Gazette  last  November  brought 
out  the  expressions  of  grief 
fi’om  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Dr.  Paul  V.  Sangren,  presi- 


SHOPPING  AID 

Do  newspaper  ads  help  people  « 
shopping? 

All 

Howe- 

hold 

Men  Women  Heedi 


Foods  and 
grocery  items  41% 


62%  63% 


Drug  store 

items . 

31 

45 

39 

Furniture  .... 
Women's 

22 

40 

32 

apparel  .... 
Men's  clothing 

12 

52 

3$ 

32 

25 

28 

Rugs,  carpets  . 

9 

20 

15 

Jewelry . 

5 

15 

II 

Sporting  goods  21 

12 

16 

Appliances 

26 

32 

29 

Automobiles 

Auto 

32 

15 

22 

accessories 

21 

7 

13 

Total,  accumu- 

lated  men- 

tions  of  adver- 

tising  help 
Report  ads 

252% 

325% 

W37. 

help  in  shop¬ 
ping  for  one 

or  more 

products  .  . . . 
Not  aware  of 

82% 

86% 

847. 

any  help 
from  ads 

18 

14 

16 

100% 

100% 

1007. 

( From  Dallas  County  Newspaper  Si' 
vey — February-March,  1959— by  Be 
den  Associates.) 


dent  of  Western  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity:  “There  is  almost  noth 
ing  we  miss  so  much  in  on: 
daily  routine  of  living  as  the 
contents  of  a  good  newspaper 
It  plays  an  essential  role  ii 
helping  us  to  live  more  fully 
from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to 
day. 

Jerry  DeNooyer,  auto  dealer 
“The  loss  of  newspaper  adver 
tising  has  taken  its  toll  in  our 
automotive  retail  sales.  Usee 
car  sales  for  the  first  10  di? 
in  December  were  down  almor 
60%.” 

Glenn  S.  Allen  Jr.,  mayor 
“A  healthy  goveroment  needs  > 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 

Detroiters  regard  newspapers  as  their  best  source  of  getting  inforoM^®'^ 
the  Detroit  News  reports  in  its  analysis  of  a  study  by  a  distinguished  Aman®* 
university.  . 

A  significant  margin  of  preference  over  radio  and  television  was 
in  all  divisions  save  one.  The  scores: 

Ne«« 

Magadw 

2% 


Newspapers 

TV 

Radio 

Important  or  big  news  of  the  day 

34% 

36% 

23% 

News  of  nation  and  world  . 

53 

32 

II 

Explanation  of  what's  going  on  . . 

54 

18 

14 

Reporting  local  events . 

62 

18 

14 

Sports  . 

48 

18 

4 

Detail  of  news . 

69 

9 

4 

Shopping  news . 

76 

2 

1 

men  and  women  want  advertis¬ 
ing  in  other  media.  This  is  a 
top  consideration  for  the  adver- 

74 


everyone  who  reads  reads  news¬ 
papers.  Habit-changing  inven¬ 
tions  come  and  go;  but  nothing 


Detroiters  also  reported  newspapers  are  a  primary  influence  in  P“ 
community  life.  The  percentage  selection  of  primary  influence  witn 
influence  in  brackets  was;  ,  ,  ||4| 

Getting  people  elected,  23%  (34%);  changing  people's 
raising  funds  for  charities,  etc.,  32  (18);  getting  rid  of  corruption  a 
51  (16);  and  helping  personal  problems,  13  (18). 
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read  most? 


what  newspapers  do  families 
i  earning  the  highest  income 
in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area 


The  latest  ABC  figures  indicate  that  over  seven 
out  of  ten  families  in  the  Westchester  market  are 
reached  by  a  Westchester  Group  newspaper  daily. 
No  other  media  approaches  this  coverage. 

Getting  the  best  attention  for  your  advertising  in 
this  wealthy  Westchester  market  is  obtained 
through  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  which 
assures  you  maximum  sales  response.  A  net  paid 
ABC  circulation  of  160,748  with  a  home-delivery  of 
over  85  per  cent  guarantees  you  this  attention  from 
a  steady  audience. 

Westchester  County  has  the  highest  per  family 
buying  income  ($8,821)  in  the  world’s  largest  metro¬ 


politan  market  and  ranks  close  to  the  top  in  the 
nation.  Since  1948,  Westchester’s  buying  income 
has  soared  90%  to  a  record  $2,046,581,000  in 
1958.  Retail  sales  have  climbed  75  per  cent  to  over 
one  billion  dollars.  Westchester’s  784,100  con¬ 
sumers  comprise  a  market  that  produces  “cream  of 
the  top  profits”  in  any  retail  classification  on  a 
local  or  national  level.  Average  retail  sales  per 
family  is  $5,032. 

If  your  advertising  isn’t  reaching  the  best  buyers  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area-your  sales  capacity 
is  surely  falling  short  of  its  peak.  Get  complete  results 
by  scheduling  your  next  advertising  in  the  .  .  . 


SOURCES: 

Management  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  1959. 

Net  paid  circulation  from  publish* 

*t  t  statements  for  six  monthsending 
31,  1959,  ’as  filed  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject 
to  audit.' 
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Westchester  Group 
Newspapers 

8  CHURCH  STREET,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
Represented  nationally  by  the  Kelly*Sinlth  Co# 


HCMALO  STATCSMAN.  VONKCKS 
DAILY  AMOUS.  MT  VCANON 
DAILY  NBWS.  TAABYTOWN 


STANOARD  STAA  NCW  MOCHKLLC 
RCPOATCA  DISPATCH  WHITE  PLAINS 
CVCNINO  STAM  PCCKSKILL 


BELIEV  ABILITY 

(Contimud  from  page  74) 

press  and  its  absence  compli¬ 
cates  our  job  of  making  decisions 
important  to  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.” 

William  Reetz,  manager  of 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  store:  “Not 
having  a  newspaper  to  stimulate 
interest  creates  a  real  void  in 
almost  every  phase  of  commu¬ 
nity  activity.  Nobody  really 
knows  what’s  going  on.  .  .  .” 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Dimond,  house¬ 
wife:  “Being  without  a  daily 
newspaper  for  over  two  weeks 
has  left  me  completely  out  of 
touch.)  I  have  listened  to  the  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV,  but  it  takes  a  news¬ 
paper  to  give  the  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  news  that  is  so  vital 
to  all  of  us.” 


New  York  went  through  the 
agony  of  19  days  without  news¬ 
papers  as  the  result  of  a  strike 
last'  December.  The  Bureau  of 
Advertising  printed  an  after- 
math  of  opinions  on  the  grim 
situation.  Here  are  a  few: 

From  Walter  Weir,  executive 
v.p.  of  Donohue  &  Coe,  Inc.: 
“The  newspaper  strike  gave  me 


a  frightful  feeling  of  separation 
—  as  if  within  24  hours  the  rest 
of  the  earth  had  been  wiped  out. 
Fortunately,  living  in  Bucks 
County,  I  had  access  to  the 
Philadelphia  papers.  However, 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  reas¬ 
suring  as  the  familiar  face  of 
the  paper  to  which  you  have 
become  acustomed  over  the 
years,  and  the  manner  in  w’hich 
it  speaks  to  you.” 

No  Subiilitute 

From  Jesse  T.  Ellington, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Elling¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  Inc.:  “Did  I  miss 
newspapers  during  the  strike! 
In  spite  of  TV  and  radio,  which 
put  out  a  remarkable  effort,  vre 
found  out  at  our  house  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  good 
solid  newspaper  with  its  ability 
to  give  you  the  news  you  are 
interested  in  —  so  that  you  can 
pick  and  choose,  read  or  skip. 
Even  now  that  the  papers  are 
back  in  full  swing,  I  still  hesi¬ 
tate  to  throw  one  away  when 
I’ve  finished  with  it.” 

From  Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wul- 
feck,  executive  v.p.  of  William 
Esty  Co.,  Inc.:  “Have  you  been 
lost  —  really  lost,  without  a 
point  of  orientation  as  a  guide? 


Dallas - 
R  Worth 


Percent  of  total  homes 
where  housewives  give 
daytime  television  their 
undivided  attention 


'C  £  *  P«r.  bosed  i 

on  /  ■<  '  f.  fetephoAf  ' 

coffi  ■ 


That’s  the  way  I’ve  felt  these 
past  few  w’eeks.  No  news,  no 
columnists,  no  advertising,  no 
market  quotations,  no  critics,  no 
comics  —  all  adds  up  to  a  pretty 
big  void.” 

A  void  indeed!  For  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  that  bed¬ 
rock  of  believability,  the  daily 
newspaper,  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  loyal  multitude  of 
readers. 

A  telephone  survey  recently 


completed  by  C.  E.  Hooper,  Iw., 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
disclosed  that  in  the  New  York 
market,  only  2.8  per  cent  of  thr 
homes  (approximately  25  per 
cent  of  those  with  sets-in-use) 
have  housewives  giving  tde 
vision  their  undivided  attention 
In  the  remaining  homes,  tb 
housewife  is  either  in  a  deffeien: 
I'oom,  not  at  home,  or  engage: 
in  other  activities — -“fnom  knit¬ 
ting  to  reading  a  newspaper.’ 


3-^ 


V.  srrovt'-o 

.  p\  iT  VJ\^^ 
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IS  STILL 


GROWING 

STRONG! 


rThe  big  St.  Paul  Market  really  mean?  busineys!  629  million  dollars 
worth  a  year  .  .  .  and  buying  power  like  that  is  only  one  facet  in  the 
amazing  growth  of  this  ever-expanding  iWounty*  market  of  516,500 

The  financial  vitality  of  prosperous  St.  Paul  will  get  a  business¬ 
boosting  shot  in  the  arm  with  the  upcoming  construction  of  two  great  new 
stores  that  are  destined  to  make  retailing  history.  Dayton’s.  Inc.,  one  of  the 
nation's  Top  Ten,  is  already  in  the  blueprint  stage  for  the  greatest  store 
between  ('.hicago  and  the  West  ('.oast  ...  in  Downtown  St.  Paul.  \nd  on 
the  fringe  of  the  St.  Paul  loop.  Sears  will  soon  break  g  rou  n«l  for  still  J 

another  retailing  giant.  M 

('oupled  with  the  pulling  power  of  these  two  great  new  stores  is  the  A 

fact  that  the  Minnesota  Highway  Department  has  completed  new  super  JaK 

highways  that  are  funneling  thousands  of  shoppers— and  millions  of  «lollars  d|MI 

— straight  into  St.  Paul. 

All  of  the  facts  and  figures  add  up  to  constant,  surging  growth  for 
St.  Paul  ...  a  booming  market  covered  by  one — and  0NL\  one — lu-ws- 


USCHALLEUGeo 

AND  I  NEWSPAPER  OFFERS/1  BLANKET  COV 


FAMILY  COVERAGE 

'Rjmtty,  Ddhotd  1  Wdthirqfon  Countit$ 

83.4% 


ST.  PAUL 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

SOURCES;  ARC  3-31-SI.  SM  Survey  of  luyinq 
Power  S  10-SI  i 

Newspepert  heve  eudited,  verified  circulefion  1 


Representatives  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 
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THE  ONLY  EFFECTIVE  COVERAGE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHEAST  ALABAMA  MARKET 


CLl)riioailgnmiTy  ALABAMA  JOURNAl 

MORNING— EVENING— SUNDAY 


fails  to  fill  gap,  group  finds 


(Established  research  pro-  out  to  be  surprisingly  well  in-  slightly  lower  on  the  news  quiz 
cedures  directed  by  Professor  formed  on  nonlocal  current  than  the  36*]^  who  had  not  in- 
Merrill  Samuelson  of  Stanford  events.  On  a  current  news  quiz  creased  their  use  of  newscasts. 
Universitj’’s  Department  of  they  averaged  94%  as  high  as  This  difference,  however,  svas  so 
Communications  and  Journal-  residents  of  a  nearby  tow'n  who  small  as  to  be  insignificant, 
ism  were  used  to  evaluate  the  had  continued  to  receive  their  People  who  reported  buying 
effect  of  the  newspaper  strike  at  newspapers.  or  borrowing  out-of-town  news- 

nearby  San  Jose,  Calif.)  „  .  ,  t  papers  (which  77%  did)  aver- 

uries  rac  aged  sub.stantially  higher  scores 

Increased  listening  to  news-  This  news  knowledge  did  not  than  those  who  did  not.  The  7o 
casts  doesn’t  fill  the  gap  left  by  correlate  with  any  increase  in  persons  (21%  of  the  sample) 
a  struck  newspaper — not  even  newscast  listening,  but  did  cor-  who  obtained  at  least  one  paper 
in  the  area  of  national  and  for-  relate  markedly  with  the  number  a  day  averaged  14%  higher  than 
eign  news.  of  out-of-town  newspapers  the  23%  with  no  papers;  the 

This  fact  stood  out  among  bought  or  borrowed  in  the  week  56%  who  obtained  less  than  a 
findings  of  a  survey  in  San  Jose,  after  the  strike  began.  paper  a  day  averaged  10% 

Calif.,  where  a  walkout  of  ^he  news  quiz  covered  19  higher  than  the  no-papers  group, 
stereotj'pers  and  pressmen  Feb.  representative  events  of  the  four  These  results  were  obtained 
14  shut  down  the  Mercury  and  preceding  and  the  four  through  a  covariance  analysis 

■  days  following  the  shutdown  of  fh^f  balanced  out  the  effects  of 

When  the  strike  was  one  week  the  papers.  To  score,  a  respond-  individual  differences  in  educa- 


Checked  YOUR  Alabama  data  lately? 


Consistently  leading  the  rest  of  Alabama  in  Sales 
Management's  "High  Spot  Cities"  projections, 
Montgomery  also  has  the  highest  "Retail  sales  per 
family"  in  the  state.  This  makes  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser-Alabama  Journal  now,  more  than 
ever,  Alabama's  MUST  newspaper  buy.  The 
Advertiser-Journal  AND  NO  OTHER  NEWSPAPER 
OR  COMBINATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
gives  intense  coverage  of  Central  and  South  Ala¬ 
bama,  where  25%  of  Alabama's  retail  sales  are  made. 


You  can  raise  your  Alabama  sales  J 
quotas  when  you  coyer  the 
Capital  Part  with  the^  Capitol  ._i 
Papers.  J 


Circulation:  86,956  Daily  81,579  Sunday 


National  KaorMwiUtlvOa  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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8.  NEWSPAPERS'  TOTAL  EFFORT  IN  COMMUNITY 


Fourth  Estate  makes  things  happen 
in  cities  and  towns  all  over  America 


Nobody  is  quite  sure  how  the 
press  came  to  be  called  the 
“Fourth  Estate” — a  term  which 
refers  to  its  great  influence  in 
community  affairs. 

Formerly  in  England  and 
France  tiie  Church,  the  Nobility 
and  the  common  people  were 
known  as  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm.  In  a  tract  published  in 
1840,  the  Scottish  essayist  and 
historian  Thomas  Carlyle  attri¬ 
butes  the  term  “Fourth  Estate” 
to  Edmund  Burke,  the  brillant 
18th  century  British  statesman. 
Carlyle  worte  as  follows : 

“Burke  said  there  were  Three 
Estates  in  Parliament;  but,  in 
the  Reporters’  Gallery  yonder, 
there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate  more 
important  far  than  they  all.  It 
is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  or  a 
witty  saying;  it  is  a  literal  fact 
—very  momentous  to  us  in  these 
times.”  (Actually  “Fourth  Es¬ 


tate”  does  not  appear  anywhere 
in  Burke’s  published  works.) 

About  10  years  prior  to 
Carlyle’s  statement,  Thomas 
Macaulay,  the  not^  English 
man  of  letters,  had  written  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review :  “The 
gallery  in  which  the  reporters 
sit  has  become  a  fourth  estate 
of  the  realm.” 

Importanre  by  Association 

Regardless  of  who  said  it  first, 
recognition  came  early  and 
surely  to  the  vast  influence  of  the 
newspaper.  Today  its  activity 


A  SPECTACLE  that  grows  out  of  complete  cooperation 
between  newspapers  and  an  advertiser  (Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation)  is  the  annual 
Soap  Box  Derby  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  August.  Whole 
families  comprise  the  audience  for  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  teen-age  attractions  in  the  country. 


and  influence  throughout  the 
community  it  serves  give  it  a 
unique  place  among  media  ser¬ 
ving  the  advertiser.  And  it  gives 
the  advertiser  in  its  pages  a  uni¬ 
que  importance  by  association 
with  this  powerful  influencing 
factor.  Just  as  the  newspaper 
becomes  a  living  part  of  the  com- 
mnuity  so  the  advertiser  shares 
in  this  connotation. 

Says  David  B.  Arnold,  v.p.  of 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia  ad 
agency,  “The  newspaper  has  be¬ 
come  so  integral  a  part  of  eve^'- 
day  living  that  we  don’t  realize 
its  true  importance  until  some 
act  deprives  us  of  it. 

“It  can  be  said — without  too 
much  argument — that  no  other 
means  of  communication  means 
so  many  things  to  so  many  peo¬ 
ple.  The  newspaper  is  not  only 
an  unparalleled  source  of  news 
(Contivued  on  pnfje  81) 
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OPENS  THE  DOOR 


to  ONE  of  the  GREAT  MARKETS  in  the 
NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  INDUSTRIAL  EMPIRE 


N.E.0 


Interurbia 


❖ 


The  story  of  a  4  V2  Billion  Dollar  Retail  Market.  Learn 
how  the  Youngstown  Vindicator  sells  it's  share  of  this 
market.  Includes  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  sales  poten¬ 
tial  and  newspaper  coverage  in  the  growing  "Interurbia" 
of  Northeastern  Ohio. 


Top  Ten  Brands' 


companv 


Home  interview  consumer  inventory  of  130  differ¬ 
ent  product  categories  in  the  Youngstown  home 
market.  Includes  a  year  to  year  comparison  of 
brand  preferences  and  product  standing. 

*ReceiYe  your  copy  of  N.E.O.  Interurbia  and  Top 
Ten  Brands  by  writing  to  the  Youngstown  Vindica¬ 
tor  or  any  Kelly-Smith  Company  office. 


)|onnigi;9it0ton  Binbkateir 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

REPRESENTED  by  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  J 
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COMMIISITY 
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—  but  also  provides  entertain¬ 
ment,  instruction  and  valuable 
business  information. 

“Newspapers  have  a  strength 
and  vitality  that  must  be  recog¬ 
nized.  The  oldest  means  of  com¬ 
munication  has  yet  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  substitute.  No 
other  medium  has  served  so  well 
for  80  many  years.” 

Aside  from  sei*ving  the  reader 
with  its  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining  content,  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  with  its  constant  non-shift¬ 
ing  circulation,  the  newspaper 
puts  forth  a  total  effort  within 
its  community  that  has  left  its 
mark  in  many  a  proud  civic 
achievement. 


Variety  of  Af*tivities 


There  is  probably  not  a  single 
newspaper  in  the  country  that 
cannot  claim  active  participation 
in  at  least  one,  and  probably 
several,  efforts  in  behalf  of  a 
community  project  or  a  personal 
cause.  And  the  efforts  run  the 
full  gamut  in  terms  of  size  and 
significance  —  from  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Fair  run  annually 
by  the  New  York  Times  and 
attended  by  thousands,  to  a 
simple  plea  by  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press  to 
raise  money  for  the  family  of  a 
truck  driver  who  gave  his  life 
to  save  others,  a  plea  w’hich 
brought  in  over  $15,000. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get 
the  broad  picture  of  what  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  in  their  com¬ 
munities  is  to  offer  a  few  “sam¬ 
ples,”  selected  at  random  from 
the  many  hundreds  of  newspa- 


NEWSPAPER  EVENT  that  brin9s  out  the  crowds — and  we  mean  crowds  of  thousands — is  the  annual  All-Star  Foot¬ 
ball  Game  which  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  stages  in  Soldier  Field.  When  it's  action  you  want,  look  for  a 

Newspaper  to  do  the  job! 


pei  -sponsored  projects  that  make 
life  more  livable  for  the  citizens 
of  the  community  —  and  in  the 
long  run  more  profitable  for  the 
advertiser. 

The  San  Diego  Union,  with 
industrial  and  scientific  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  area,  sponsors  an 
annual  Science  Fair.  About  1,- 
500  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  students  participate,  com¬ 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


*  Vfherever  community  has  been  de- 
pnved  of  newspaper  because  of  a 
jhike  or  emergency,  deep  sense  of 
loss  eipressed  by  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

•Newspapers  called  "Fourth  Estate" 
pecause  of  vast  recognized  influence 
cofnmunify. 

By  association,  advertisers  in  the 
newspaper  share  influence  and  high 
prestige  of  paper. 

The  oldest  means  of  communica- 
«on  (newspapers)  has  yet  to  be  con- 
^.•<f  with  a  substitute.  No  other 
^lum  has  served  so  well  for  so 
"wny  years."— D.  B.  Arnold. 

efforts  in  the  com- 
li  '"eny  forms  and  direc- 

eiih,...  *1  j  schools,  organizations, 
eilitiw*  ^•j*!°P"’®'’t,  recreational  fa- 

individuals  There  is  scarcely  a 
lot  left  ****  ^oily  newspaper  has 

^^^TOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


peting  for  the  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting  their  schools.  The  Fair 
is  open  to  the  public  and  draws 
over  5,000  attendees. 

A  crusade  against  slum  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  corruption  which 
perpetuates  them  •was  run  in 
the  New  York  Post.  In  Cincin¬ 
nati  thousands  of  motorists  were 
ignoring  traffic  tickets,  and  the 
Post  and  Times-Star  assigned 
reporter  Thomas  Talburt  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  His  four-part  series 
showed  that  by  picking  the 
“right”  judge,  a  fine  could  often 
be  avoided.  Ticket-fixing  and 
eight-month  trial  delays  were 
also  exposed.  Results:  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance 
doubling  fine  for  failure  to  regis¬ 
ter  ticket  within  five  days.  Jury 
trials  were  speeded.  The  drive, 
started  last  November,  helped 
slice  a  50,000  ticket  backlog  to 
5,000  outstanding  tickets  as  of 
last  March. 

for  June  27,  1959 


Municipal  Experts  Employed 

Twelve  municipal  experts 
were  invited  to  Detroit  at  the 
expense  of  the  Detroit  News  to 
make  a  study  on  Detroit’s  down- 
tow’n  area  —  its  parking,  trans¬ 
portation,  land  use  and  kindred 
problems.  One  result:  under¬ 
ground  parking  facilities  were 
immediately  begun  and  are  now 
under  operation. 

Four  Thrift  Shops  in  Miami, 
operated  by  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  to  raise  money  for  wel¬ 
fare  projects,  received  a  big  lift 
from  a  column  by  Eleanor 
Dixon,  club  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  A  letter  from  the  Junior 
League  Thrift  Shops  says, 
“Thanks  to  you  we  have  won 
many  new  friends  and  customers 
who  have  mentioned  your  name 
or  article  each  time  they  came 
to  the  shop.” 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
grade  school  pupils  participate 
annually  in  the  Spelling  Bee 
conducted  by  Scripps-Howard 
and  other  newspapers. 

After  years  of  indifferent 
Community  Chest  campaigns  in 
San  Bemardino,  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  helped  launch  a  new  Ar¬ 
rowhead  United  Fund.  This  has 
gone  “over  the  top”  two  years 
in  a  row.  The  newspaper  de¬ 
voted  “more  than  nonnal”  space 
and  staff  effort  in  news,  art  and 
editorials  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  new  project. 

Fos?tered  bv  the  Windsor 


(Ont.)  Daily  Star  is  the  com¬ 
munity  project  known  as  “The 
Good  Fellows.”  Its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  raise  funds  to  make 
sure  each  year  that  no  deserving 
family  in  the  area  is  without  a 
Christmas  dinner,  delivered  to 
the  home.  Last  year  3,000  food 
baskets  were  distributed. 

Vigilant  Reporting 

An  exposure  of  political  mis¬ 
handling  of  state  docks  funds 
in  Alabama  won  for  two  report¬ 
ers  of  the  Mobile  Press  Register 
the  coveted  Green  Eyeshade 
award  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  society,  for 
their  “superior  and  vigilant  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.” 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
forced  a  cleanup  of  liquor  sell¬ 
ing  to  minors.  Evidence  was 
gathered  by  a  reporter  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  16-year-old  school¬ 
girl  (with  consent  of  parents). 
A  Friday  night  tour  of  bars  dis- 
clo.sed  only  one  establishment  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  the  girl  liquor. 

An  annual  Christmas  Parade 
is  sponsored  by  the  Savannah 
News  find  Press,  together  with 
the  city’s  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Local  “princesses”  are  selected 
to  ride  on  the  colorful  floats. 

To  introduce  youngsters  to 
the  pleasures  of  fi'shing,  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  since 
1948  has  sponsored  a  free  fish¬ 
ing  pond  for  10  days  each  year 
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GROWTH 


if  you're  looking  for  growing  areas, 
don't  overlook  the  TROY,  N.Y., 
CITY  ZONE,  which  has  shown  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  healthy  growth  resulting  in 
a  larger  and  richer  market. 
Examples  of  increases  since  1950: 

1 .  City  Zone  Population — 
132,400,  up  10%. 

2.  No.  of  Households 
39,000,  up  12%. 

3.  Retail  Sales — 

$  1 67  million,  up  1 9%. 

4.  Household  Income — 
$6,501,  up  35%. 

5.  Bank  Deposits — 

$295  million,  up  48%. 

The  only  effective  way  to  reach  the 
consumers  of  this  attractive  and 
growing  market  is  through  THE  RE¬ 
CORD  NEWSPAPERS  which  pro¬ 
vide  98%  coverage  of  the  City 
Zone.  (Total  circul.,  47,906,  March 
1959  ABC  Publ.  Statem.) 


The  Record 
Newspapers 

TROY,  N.Y. 


COMMUNITY  preciated.  42  presidents  of  local 

industries  are  feted  with  break- 
{Continued  from  page  81)  fast,  a  visit  across  the  border 
at  a  local  sports  show.  In  1959,  Canada,  lunch  and  entertain- 
more  than  10,000  youngsters  Polf  m  the 

fished  for  trout  at  the  pond,  afternoon,  followed  by  a  recep- 
Over  the  years  more  than  $30,-  dinner. 

000  in  prizes  has  been  given  The  “Chicago  Youth  Rally,” 
to  the  children.  sponsored  by  the  Chi,  ago  Daily 

In  Florida  a  plan  to  refinance  honors  ten  outstanding 

the  state  debt  by  maintaining  hiph  school  students  w'lth  Silver 
high  tolls  on  St.  Petersburg’s  knight  trophies  and  $500  Sav- 
Skyway  Bridge  across  Tampa  Bonds. 

Bay  w’as  halted  by  the  governor  A  “Town  and  Country”  con- 
after  vigorous  protests,  in  edi-  ference  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
torials  and  news  stories,  by  the  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Record- 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Subse-  er-Gazette  and  the  county  com- 
quently,  with  the  threat  of  pro-  missioners.  Series  of  45  seminars 
longed  debt  removed,  toll  was  are  designed  to  promote  better 
reduced  from  $1.75  to  $1.  govemment. 

The  Fort  Wagne  {Ind.)  News-  A  safety  program  featuring 
Sentinel  annual  July  4th  Fire-  “Elmer,  the  Safety  Elephant,” 
works  Display  attracts  80,000  is  sponsored  by  the  Toronto 
people  every  year.  Telegram.  Schools  fly  an  “El- 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-  mer”  pennant  as  long  as  there 
server  supports  a  “Learn-to-  is  no  careless  accident  involving 
Read”  program  in  which  some  ^  student. 

750  adults  are  enrolled.  Plans  The  “Modern  Living  Show," 
are  under  way  to  expand  it  to  sponsored  in  September  by  the 
include  all  of  North  and  South  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  ha* 
Carolina.  more  than  100  exhibits  by  na¬ 

tional  and  local  advertisers  and 
Help  for  the  Blind  gets  over  200,000  visitors.  Event* 

o.  ,  1  •  T  include  a  cooking  school,  baking 

Some  7,d00  blind  people  in  In- 


diana  are  beneficiaries  of  the  an-  ,  ,  ’  _  ‘  „  ‘  , 

nual  All-Star  Basketball  Game  ‘Santa  Pal  promotion  by 

sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis  (Tex.)  Teepmi" 

Star.  About  14,000  pay  to  see  Provides  aid  for  needy  familie? 
this  classic,  which  matches  the  Christmas  time.  Families  are 
ten  outstanding  graduating  high  a^lopted  by  various  individuals 
school  seniors  from  Indiana  and  orpnizations  on  a 

against  a  similar  group  from  volunteer  basis  for  Chnstma* 
Kentucky.  In  past  20  years,  more  ^‘ving. 

than  $150,000  has  been  turned  Some  68,000  parents,  teachers 
over  to  the  “Fund  for  the  Blind.”  J^od  children  attend  The  ash- 

A  descriptive  16-pagc  special  ‘"^^n  Post  and  Times  Herald 
section  called  “You  Live  Here!”  Childrens  Book  Fair 

is  published  by  the  Palo  Alto  Idol's  are  displayed,  and 

Times  “designed  especially  for  illustratoro  and  au  ^ 

newcomers  to  this  area  and  new'  ^Adross  the  audience  m  a 
subscribers  to  this  newspaper.”  program. 

More  than  1,200  retail  sales  ,  200  schools  Participate  in  tte 
people,  from  store  clerks  to  sales  Mas.sachusetts  St  a  t  e  i 
managers  of  large  firms,  packed  .if 

a  local  theatre  in  London,  On-  M  I  T.  for  three  ^ 

tario,  for  a  two-night  “Spring  m  April.  $1,400  in  cash  scho^- 
Tune-up  in  Sales  and  Courtesy”  ^hips  are  awarded  for  proj^ 
clinic  sponsored  by  the  London  exhibited  by  studen  s  o 
(Ont.)  Free  Press.  Sam  10th,  11th  and  12th  ^des. 
Fletcher,  noted  Canadian  sales  The  list  of  community  projct'- 
training  authority,  conducted  undertaken  by  daily  newsp*^ 
the  meetings  designed  to  show  could  go  on  and  on.  The  tw 
how'  store  employees  and  others  effort  of  newspapers  in  their  o*t 
in  business  might  improve  their  cities  and  towns  all  over 
sales  attitudes  and  human  rela-  ica  is  a  force  which  has 
tions.  lei  anywhere.  It’s  axiomatic  tw 

In  Tacoma,  the  News  Tribune  vvhen  something 
sponsors  a  Ski  School,  Soap  Box  to  get  under  way  or  ca 
Derby,  Gardeners’  Paradise  through  to  a  successful 
Days,  Puget  Sound  Science  Fair,  sion,  the  newspaper  can  be  «• 
High  School  Basketball  Tourna-  pended  on  to  “make  thinga  M- 
ment.  pen.”  More  and  more  advert*" 

Industry  Day  ®“‘’  "" 

An  “Industry  Presidents’  Day”  *  ^ 

is  sponsored  by  the  Port  Huron  •  Want  ads  provide  a  family 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald,  to  show  place — more  than  300  million  due 
employers  their  efforts  are  ap-  6ed  ads  a  year  in  U.  S.  ne^pnP*^ 
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Take  the  Guess  Out  of  Space  Buying 
in  America's  Eighth  Market  with 

Three  Bridges 
to  Pittsburgh.. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REOAN  AND  SCHMITT 


Ail  interviews  covered  in  this  study 
were  completed  and  in  Sindlinger  files 
before  the  Post-Gazette  subscribed  to 
the  service.  They  reveal  that  the  Post- 
Gazette  is  your  best  "bridge"  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Adults,  Women,  and  non-working 
Housewives — alone  or  in  combination. 
And  at  less  cost  per  thousand! 


•  SINDLINGER  &  CO.  RESEARCH  ANALYSTS 

•  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

•  MEDIA  RECORDS 

•  PUBLICATION  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Arailable  for  penonat  presentation  or 
in  printed  form.  Write,  Wire  or  Phone: 


.  .  .  o  new,  aufhenficafed  and  imparfhl 
analysis  for  advertisers  based  on  data  from 


IT  COSTS  LESS 
TO  SELL  MORE  IN  THE 


Pittsburgh  Post*  Gazette 


ELMO  ROPER  FINDS: 


Papers  still  ahead  as  best  news  source 


As  means  of  communication 
steadily  improve,  the  newspa¬ 
per  still  maintains  its  top  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  source  for  complete 
news  coverage. 

Elmo  Roper,  the  experienced 
pollster,  reached  this  conclusion 
summarizing  more  than  20  years 
of  surveys  his  organization  has 
completed  on  the  public’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  newspapers.  This 
week  he  made  notes  from  his 
files  dating  back  to  1937  avail¬ 
able  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Most  people  think  the  press 
presents  the  news  fairly,”  the 


summary  continued.  “It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  main  public  opinion 
molders.  In  addition  it’s  a  vital 
business  communications  me¬ 
dium.” 

More  Interest 

In  a  survey  made  in  August, 
1953,  Mr,  Roper  found  that  two 
out  of  three  of  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion  think  people  they  know  are 
taking  more  interest  in  current 
events  and  what  is  happening  in 
the  world  today  than  they  did 
a  few  years  ago. 

Back  in  the  pre-war  days,  ac¬ 


cording  to  an  August  1938  study, 
64%  of  U.  S.  adults  gave  news¬ 
papers  as  the  one  source  from 
which  they  obtained  most  news; 
25%  said  radio;  3%  mentioned 
friends;  1%  news  magazines. 

Before  TV’  became  more  wide¬ 
ly  used,  also  in  1938,  Mr.  Roper’s 
researchers  asked  people  how 
the  two  media  compared  on  cer¬ 
tain  points.  Half  said  then  that 
new’spapers  furnished  them  news 
more  accurately  and  half  said 
radio.  Four  out  of  five  declared 
they  received  news  more  fully 
from  newspapers,  while  five  out 
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of  10  as  compared  to  two  nut 
of  10  said  radio  gave  news  frefr 
from  prejudice  than  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Various  surveys  (notably  in 
September  1957  and  August 
1958)  show'  TV  now  ranks  a 
close  second  to  news|)apers  xs 
the  source  where  people  obtain 
most  news. 

“Radio,  in  third  place,  is  still 
and  important  new’s  .source  tn 
many  people  and  some  peopl^ 
still  think  ‘talking  to  people’  L* 
the  most  important  of  all,”  a 
note  in  Mr.  Roper’s  files  reads. 

In  a  Septemlier  1957  suivey, 
Mr.  Roper  found  that  amon? 
residents  in  a  small  town  area 
79%  said  they  get  mo.st  of  their 
local  news  from  newspapers; 
16%  said  radio;  4'i  TV,  and 
14%  talking  to  people. 

In  studies  made  on  readinf 
habits  in  Febniary  1956,  Apnl 
1957  and  September  1957,  it  was 
detennined  by  the  Roper  T^ 
searchers  that  84%  of  the  adult 
population  in  urban  areas  say 
they  read  a  daily  newspaper 
regularly.  In  a  small  towm  area 
on  the  east  coast,  81%  of  adulb 
said  they  read  or  looked  through 
a  daily  newspaper  almost  every 
day,  8%  said  several  times  a 
w'eek;  2%  once  a  wreek;  and  I'l 
less  often.  Only  6%  said  they 
never  read  newspapers;  1%  said 
they  got  only  a  Sunday  paper; 
and  there  were  no  answers  front 
1%. 

In  1957  Mr.  Roper’s  organia 
1  tion  made  a  study  on  mominf 
vs.  evening  papers.  It  was  found 
that  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  one  of  the  country’s  larger 
cities,  41%  said  they  usually 
read  a  moroing  newspaper;  13’* 
read  it  sometimes;  and  46%  si- 
most  never  read  a  morning  P»' 
per.  In  the  evening  field,  75f< 
of  the  adults  usually  read  the 
evening  paper;  12%  read  it 
sometimes;  13%  almost  never 

Following  a  1945  newspaper 
I  strike  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ropet 
conducted  a  survey  whw 
showed  that  57%  had  mis^ 
,  their  regular  papers  greatly- 
19%  had  missed  them  moderate 
ly;  11%  slightly;  and  only 
not  at  all.  One  per  cent 
no  answer;  2%  said  they  didnj 
get  newspapers;  5%  said  the. 
were  able  to  obtain  their  rego 
lar  papei-s. 

26%,  of  the  women  questioned 
said  the  strike  affected  ^ 
shopping,  mainly  b«ause  • 
missed  sales,  bargains,  or 
to  shop  without  having  -seen 
ads. 
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Grit  goes  to  16,000  small  towns  to  give  you  balanced  national  coverage 


In  Cleveland, Ohio,  Grit  readers  are  few  and  far  between 
. . .  and  the  conventional  mass  magazines  are  all  over  the 
place.  But  in  some  16,000  small  towns  (including  most 
of  the  other  23  Clevelands  in  the  U.S.A.)  it’s  a  different 
story.  For  Grit  is  the  publication  with  concentrated 


small-town  coverage.  That’s  why  Grit  is  great  for 
counteracting  the  metropolitan  overemphasis  of  other 
media.  A  small  investment  buys  a  big  Grit  campaign 
.  .  .  and  no  other  publication  can  do  what  Grit  does  to 
give  you  balanced  national  coverage. 


Grit  Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport.  Pa. 

Represented  by  Scolaro,  Meeker  t  Scott,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia,  and  by  Doyle  &  Hawley  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
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THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  INFLATION 


Newspapers  have  ability 
to  arouse  people  to  action 


The  unique  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  arouse  the  public  and 
get  action  was  forcefully  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  recent  “all-out” 
campaigns  to  bring  the  dangers 
of  inflation  to  the  attention  of 
readers  and  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  singular  quality  that 
newsjjapers  have,  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  primacy  of  news- 
papei’s  in  their  day-to-day  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,  is  something  that  can¬ 
not  be  matched  by  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines. 

\  .*^r\ice  Medium 

Newspapers  are  a  seiwice  me¬ 
dium  closely  related  to  commu¬ 
nity  action  and  responsibility  in 
public  affairs,  as  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  anti-inflation  cam¬ 
paign  last  April,  when  Congress¬ 
men  were  flooded  with  more  than 
100,000  letters  from  citizens  in 
five  Midwestern  states. 

People  ordinarily  don’t  look 
to  radio,  television  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  help  them  make  direct 
contact  with  government  offi¬ 
cials,  but  they  do  count  on  their 
newspapers  to  do  the  job. 

The  chain  reaction  to  that 
all-out  effort  is  still  being  felt 
as  other  newspapers  followed 
the  Tribune’s  lead  in  alerting 
the  public  to  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
flation. 

C.  M.  Campbell,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  publisher,  initiated  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  front-page  edi¬ 
torial,  explaining  what  inflation 
is  and  how  excessive  government 
spending  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  In 
the  same  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  for  April  12,  the  Trib¬ 
une  published  a  two-page  an¬ 


nouncement,  in  display  adver¬ 
tising  style,  asking  readers  if 
they  were  worried  about  infla¬ 
tion  and  if  so  to  write  their 
Congressmen.  The  first  double¬ 
truck  contained  coupon  type  let¬ 
ter  fonns  which  readers  could 
cut  out  and  sign  and  mail  to 
their  senators  from  the  five  Mid¬ 
western  states. 

The  following  Sunday  another 
two-page  .spread  was  used,  this 
time  giving  the  names  of  Con¬ 
gressional  repre.sentatives  in  the 
five-state  area.  The  Tribune 
labeled  each  of  the  double  trucks 
as  “An  Editorial  Service,”  thus 
taking  its  appeal  for  action  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  fact,  the  entire 
program  was  conducted  without 
any  political  bias  because  the 
campaign  was  addressed  to 
members  of  all  political  parties. 

Arouses  Readers 

The  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns  during  the  three-week 
campaign  featured  a  series  of 
articles  from  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondents  in  France,  Germany 
and  Italy,  telling  of  the  post¬ 
war  effects  of  inflation  in  those 
countries.  Additional  stories  told 
of  the  inroads  of  inflation  in  this 
country. 

Near  the  close  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  Tribune  carried  an 
offer  of  $25  for  letters  pub¬ 
lished  from  readers  on  inflation 
experiences.  Editorial  cartoons 
hammered  home  the  dangers  of 
inflation.  Front  page  boxes 
quoted  political  leaders  from 
lx)th  major  parties  on  the  in¬ 
flation  pi*oblem  and  urged  read¬ 
ers  to  write  their  U.  S.  senators 
and  congressmen  in  Washington. 

The  Tribune  repeated  the 


coupon  type  letter  forms  in  its 
daily  issues  as  reminders  to 
readers  to  let  their  Congres¬ 
sional  representatives  know  how 
they  felt  about  inflation. 

President  ‘Delighted’ 

The  flood  of  letters  that 
poured  into  Washington  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  senators 
and  congressmen  that  the  voters 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  were  disturbed  about 
inflation.  President  Eisenhower 
expressed  the  wish  that  more 
newspapers  would  join  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  anti-inflation  campaign. 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  described 
by  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  as  “delighted”  with  the 
response  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  war  on  inflation  spread 
as  the  Tribune’s  two  sister  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Netv  York  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  American,  and  a 
dozen  other  papers  joined  the 
drive  and  printed  coupon  letter 
forms. 

A  by-product  of  the  campaign 
was  the  response  from  individ¬ 
uals,  companies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  asking  for  reprints  of  the 
material.  The  Tribune  supplied 
over  100,000  sets  of  its  anti¬ 
inflation  material  to  interested 
parties. 

Merchants  Get  .Active 

The  public  and  business  re¬ 
acted  with  a  resounding  “Let’s 
Go”  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun’s  campaign 
for  positive  action  against  in¬ 
flation. 

In  addition  to  many  offers  of 
cooperation  by  citizen  groups, 
these  are  some  of  the  companies 


and  groups  who  lined  up  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper’s 
campaign : 

•  Nathan  Gold,  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  of  10,500  stores  throughout 
the  country  is  formulating  plans 
which  would  include  pamphlets, 
statement  inclosures,  window 
displays,  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  statements. 

•  Modell  Stores  throughout 
New  York  started  an  in-the- 
street  display  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  double  spread  announc^ 
ment.  The  spread,  blown  up  and 
set  on  tables,  was  accompanied 
by  World-Telegram  forais  which 
passers-by  filled  in  and  sent  to 
Washington. 

•  Plans  to  distribute  World- 
Telegram  inflation  material  at 
their  own  expense  were  made 
by  many  companies.  Among 
them:  Standard  Oil  (N.  J.),the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
Woodside  Savings  and  Loan 
Company,  United  Electronics  of 
New’ark  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Light  Company. 

The  World-Telegram’s  vigor¬ 
ous  program  started  with  a 
series  of  eight  articles  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Longgood  titled  “Inflation 
is  People”  which  spelled  out  the 
perils  of  inflation  in  tenns  of 
everyday  living. 

The  anti-inflation  campaign 
w’as  hailed  by  Sen.  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  (R.,  N.  Y.)  and  Rep- 
Herbert  Zelenko  (D.,  N.  Y.) 
for  its  effect  in  bolstering  Con¬ 
gressional  determination  to  trim 
excessive  federal  spending. 

Both  said  their  mail  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  after  the 
newspaper’s  “war  on  inflation 
started. 


Letter  campaign  sparked  by  daily  helps 
to  block  Communists  in  Sicily 


A  la.st-minute  letter-writing 
campaign  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American  is  widely  con¬ 
ceded  to  have  been  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  blocking  the 
Communists  from  .scoring  a 
sweeping  victory  in  the  recent 
Sicilian  elections. 

The  strategic  island  seemed 
headed  for  political  domination 
by  the  Communist  faction  until 
the  letter-writing  movement,  au¬ 
thorized  by  Publisher  J.  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith,  and  organized  joint¬ 


ly  by  the  American  Friends  of 
Italy  and  the  Joumal-American 
went  into  action  only  11  days 
before  the  crucial  election. 

The  Joumal-American  was 
the  only  New  York  newspaper 
to  heed  the  plea  of  John  La- 
Corte,  Brooklyn  insurance  man 
and  Director  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Italy,  for  editorial 
support  of  a  campaign  to  bring 
new  hope  and  encouragement 
from  Italo- Americans  to  the  dis¬ 
pirited  Sicilians  who  appeared 


resigned  to  a  Communist  politi-  the  daily  editorials  began  to  a 
cal  take-over.  vocate  sending  cables  or 

A  daily  editorial  article,  pre-  grams  to  Sicily  and  provided  a 
pared  under  the  direction  of  suggested  message  in 
Herman  Appelman,  Chief  Edi-  More  than  20,000  let  - 
torial  Writer,  in  the  Journal-  poured  into  Sicily-  Instead  o 
American  started  May  29.  It  sweeping  into  full 
contained  a  coupon-letter  in  Ital-  the  Sicilian  regional  assem  !• 
ian  (with  English  translation)  the  0)mmunists  won 
and  urged  that  Americans  of  seats  and  the 
Italian  descent  sign  and  mail  Socialists  11  —  a  gain  o' 
it  to  a  relative  or  acquaintance  a  single  seat  each.  This  is 
in  Sicily.  short  of  the  46  needed  for 

Four  days  before  the  election,  trol. 
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FIRST! 


IN  1958,  The  Telegram  carried  more  National  Advertising 
Linage  than  any  other  Newspaper  in  Canada. 


1.  THE  TELEGRAM .  7,085,188  lines 

2.  MONTREAL  STAR .  6,994,989  lines 

3.  VANCOUVER  SUN .  6,574,476  lines 

4.  MONTREAL  LA  PRESSE .  6,128,531  lines 

The  Telegram  is  also  Canada's  most  quoted  newspaper. 

For  the  last  two  years,  The  Tely  has  been  Canada's  most  quoted  daily  newspaper — this  reflects  the  integrity 
and  stature  of  its  editorial  policies  and  the  ability  of  its  editors  to  interest  people. 

Readers  and  advertisers  choose  The  Telegram — the  newspaper  with  vitality  and  impact. 


THE  TELEGRAM 

DAILY. WEEKEND 

Bay  and  Melinda  Sts..  Toronto  I,  Ont.  EMpire  2-58M 


•S4U  HC:B:  editor  h  ri  BJ.lSHER  MAGAZINE 


MONTREAL:  Lome  Maine, 

938  Dominion  Square  Bldg. 

U.S.A.:  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Inc., 

342  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  17 


ENGLAND: 


D.  A.  Goodall,  4  Old  Burlington  St., 
London  W.  1 

McAskill,  Herman  A  Daley,  Inc., 
4014  Chase  Ave., 

Miami  Beach  40 


•roMck  offices  in  CHICAGO,  DETROIT, 
Pj-  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NEW  ENGLAND:  Tom  McGill, 

110  Bellevue  St., 

West  Roxbury,  Mats. 
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Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 

•  FORT  COLLINS  (COLO.) 


SPEIDEL  NEWSPAPERS 


Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 


•  SALINAS  (CALIF.) 

Salinas  Californian 

•RENO (NEVADA) 

Reno  Evening  Gazette 
Nevada  State  Journal 

•VISALIA  (CALIF.) 

Visalia  Times-DeKa 

•THE  WESTERN  HORSEMAN 
MAGAZINE 


A  BASIC  ADVERTISING  VALUE 


Eight  newspapers  in  Heartland,  U.S.A.  These  average  size 
cities  are  loaded  with  buying  power.  Speidel  Newspapers 
are  loaded  with  selling  power. 

Home-delivered  penetrating  coverage  of  markets  where 
newspaper  readers  have  appetites  for  the  better  things  of  life. 
Advertising  results  from  these  “newspapers  for  the  home” 
will  give  you  a  cross  country  picture  of  product  acceptance 
on  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 


Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 


■ 


Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


REPRESKNTED  BY 


West  Holiday  Company,  Inrnrporatod  Scolaro,  .Meeker  &  Scott  Compan.^ 

Ward-tiriffitli  Company,  Incorporated  Doyle  4  Hawley  Compan> 

John  '\V.  Cullen  Company 
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9.  NEWSPAPERS'  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


Newspapers  again  receive  more  advertising 
than  TV,  radio,  magazines,  outdoor  combined 


In  the  preceding  pages  a  spot¬ 
light  has  been  turned  on  the 
eight  “totals”  of  newspaper  su¬ 
periority — eight  definite  assets 
for  the  advertiser  of  any  prod¬ 
uct,  with  any  objective,  in  any 
market,  on  any  budget.  They 
are: 

•  1.  Newspapers’  Total  Mar¬ 
ket  Coverage 

•  2.  Newspapers’  Total  Flexi¬ 
bility 

•  3.  Newspapers’  Total  Af¬ 
fordability 

•  4.  Newspapers’  Total  Us¬ 
ability 

•  5.  Newspapers’  Total  Mer- 
chandisability 


•  6.  Newspapers’  Total  Fam¬ 
ily  Appeal 

•  7.  Newspapers’  Total  Be- 
lievability 

•  8.  Newspapers’  Total  Ef¬ 
fort  in  the  Community 

Added  together,  they  provide 
the  advertiser  with  the  most 


FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 


•  "Newspapers  alone  of  all  major 
media  have  remained  unaffected  by 
TV  $  arrival  in  the  home." — Video¬ 
town"  study. 

•  To  improve  facilities  for  serving 
readers  and  advertisers,  newspapers 
invesfod  more  than  $100  million  last 
year  in  new  plants  and  equipment. 

•  People  spend  400,000,000  hours  a 
week  reading  newspapers. 

•  Advertising  is  news  to  most  read- 

*»*'  •tiled  which  one  feature 

of  their  daily  newspaper  they  found 
most  useful,  advertising  headed  the 

— Dr.  George  Gallup. 

•  Yea'  after  year,  advertisers  invest 
more  money  in  newspapers  than  in 
radio.  TV,  magazines  and  outdoor 
combi'iodt 

•  Motivation  study  shows  items  and 
opinions  expressed  in  newspapers  ac- 
eepted  as  "true"— reader  adopts 
them  without  question." 
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Source:  McCannErickson,  Inc. 


effective  medium  ever  invented 
for  delivering  a  message  and 
making  a  sale,  and  thus  insure 
“total”  number  9:  Newspapers’ 
Total  Advertising  Leadership. 

In  terms  of  dollar  advertising 
volume,  newspapers’  leadership 
has  remained  unchallenged. 
Again  for  1958  the  McCann¬ 
Erickson,  Inc.  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  figures  for  all  media 
put  daily  newspapers  at  the  top. 
Again  newspapers  carried  more 
advertising  than  television,  ra¬ 
dio,  magazines  and  outdoor  com¬ 
bined.  Again  newspapei*s’  total 
for  the  year  was  in  the  $3  billions 
— nearly  one  third  of  the  $10  bil¬ 
lions  spent  annually  for  all  meas¬ 
urable  advertising. 

('onslani  I..evel  of  Popularity 

Despite  the  inroads  made 
through  the  years  by  new  com¬ 
peting  media — by  radio  in  the 
’30’s  and  TV  in  the  ’50’s— news¬ 
papers  have  maintained  a  con¬ 
stant  level  of  popularity.  Over 
the  past  two  dec^es,  newspaper 
circulation  has  virtually  paral¬ 
leled  growth  in  number  of  U.  S. 
households.  And  Cunningham  & 
Walsh’s  continuing  study  of 
“Videotown”  (which  is  really 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.)  reveals 
that  newspapers  alone  of  all  ma¬ 
jor  media  have  remained  unaf¬ 
fected  by  television’s  arrival  in 
the  home. 

To  get  ahead  is  one  thing,  to 
stay  ahead  is  another.  Newspa¬ 
pers  recognize  the  obligations 
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of  their  leadership  They  keep 
constantly  abreast  of  the  times 
by  adding  new  and  better  facili¬ 
ties  for  serving  their  readers 
and  advertisers.  Last  year  alone, 
more  than  $190,000, 000  went 
into  new  plants  and  equipment, 
including  modem  presses  for 
newspapers’  newest  “glamour 
girl” — R.  0.  P.  color. 

Still,  rapid  change  has  never 
been  characteristic  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  their  familiar  format 
day  after  day,  with  improve¬ 
ments  made  gradually  but  surely 
and  almost  unnoticeably,  that 
has  ingratiated  newspapers  to 
over  100,000,000  readers  on  an 
average  day — to  a  whole  nation 
of  readers  that  spend  over  400,- 
000,000  hours  a  week  engrossed 
in  the  news.  And  newspapers’ 
change  in  rates  is  always  grad¬ 
ual,  too.  Advertisers  can  plan 
ahead  in  new  papers  without  the 
risk  of  a  budget  being  suddenly 
knocked  off  balance  by  an  unfor- 
seen  skyrocketing  of  costs,  such 
as  for  talent  and  programming 
in  television. 

Cost  Per  Thousand 

In  terms  of  cost  per  thousand, 
newspapers  hold  up  remarkably 
well.  Merely  to  reach  1,000  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  sales  story  is  not 
well.  Merely  to  reach  1,000  people 
with  a  sales  story  is  not  enough. 
The  practical,  hard-headed  test 
is:  what  action  does  that  sales 
story  cause  a  person  to  take? 
How  much  does  it  cost  to 
make  the  sale?  In  newspapers, 
quick  action  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  by  the  overwhelming 
total  of  retail  advertising  news¬ 
papers — over  $2.5  billions  a  year. 
National  advertisers,  too,  know' 
the  swift  overnight  sales  impact 
of  the  newspaper.  Says  L.  S. 
Matthews,  vice  president  of  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc. : 

“Probably  one  of  the  most  out- 
.standing  advantages  of  daily 
newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium  is  their  immediacy. 
Newspapers,  properly  used, 
produce  immediate  results,  time 
after  time.” 

(Continued  on  page  91) 


OTHERS  ARE  SO  WRONG 


Among  a  child’s  hrst  surprises  is  the  rude  discovery 
that  the  other  children  don’t  always  agree  with  him.  Some¬ 
body  else  wants  to  pitch,  play  with  the  doll,  eat  the  lolli- 
IX)p.  Encountering  this  outrageous  situation,  the  youngster 
runs  home  to  Mother,  who  may  be  expected  to  comfort 
him  by  assuring  him  that  he  was  exactly  right. 

In  many  of  us,  this  sense  of  shock  at  differences  of 
opinion  in  others  tends  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  life.  When  we  are  so  right,  how  can  others  be  so  wrong? 
Are  they  lacking  in  intellect?  Are  they  wicked?  Do  they 
disagree  for  the  sheer  love  of  being  disagreeable? 

This  difference  hurts  us.  It  always  has.  There  is  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin,  but  not  of  disagreement.  Disagreement  has 
long  been  a  hanging  matter,  in  some  areas. 

*  *  * 

One  man’s  fingerprints  are  different  from  all  others.  In 
the  same  way,  his  mind  is  different  from  all  others.  Even 
should  Tom  wish  to  think  just  like  Dick  and  Harry,  he 
couldn’t,  to  save  his  life.  Why,  Tom  can’t  even  think  the 
way  his  wife  does,  and  he’s  been  getting  along  with  her 
pretty  well  for  15  years. 

In  some  practical  directions  we  all  have  to  be  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement.  We  have  to  accept  some  such  funda¬ 
mental  morality  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  We  have  to 
agree  to  drive  motor  vehicles  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  We  all  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  home,  womanhood, 
education  and  the  flag.  We  really  are,  too. 

Yet,  as  life  becomes  more  complicated,  the  opportunities 


for  difference  increase.  Ancient  arguments  over  inoculation 
are  reflected  in  current  controversies  over  putting  fluorides 
in  drinking  water.  As  yet  there  is  no  orthodoxy  covering 
attitudes  towards  outer  space.  When  a  candidate  for 
President  gets  the  votes  of  as  many  as  55  percent  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  it  is  considered  a  remarkable  approach  to 
unanimity. 

*  *  * 

We  like  to  associate  with  those  who  see  eye  to  eye  with 
us.  We  are  even  willing  to  forgive  our  friends  a  few  mental 
quirks,  such  as  their  approval  of,  say,  hair  oil  or  certain 
television  programs.  But  in  the  main  we  want  to  be  in  the 
company  of  right  thinkers,  those  who  will  agree  with  us. 

We  don’t  even  like  those  who,  realizing  the  invisibility 
provided  by  conformity,  set  out  on  purpose  to  be  different. 

Yet  real  differences  of  opinion  are  one  of  the  great  facts 
of  life,  especially  in  a  society  where  discussion  is  free.  Their 
existence  compels  each  of  us  to  make  a  constant  series  of 
accommodations,  not  only  for  comfort  but  in  common 
politeness.  Uncle  Fred  is  rabid  on  a  political  subject?  But 
we  can’t  argue  politics  with  him  forever.  We  may  as  well 
forget  it  and  take  him  to  the  ball  game,  where  we  can  get 
together  on  second-guessing  the  manager. 

It  puts  a  burden  on  each  of  us,  too.  Because  we  know  we 
are  bound  to  be  different  from  others,  we  had  better  be 
careful  to  make  our  thinking  gorxl.  Yet  in  the  end  we  must 
heed  the  advice  of  Emerson:  “Accept  your  genius,  and  say 
what  you  think.” 


UNCLE  DUDLEY. 


Since  1891  Uncle  Dudley  has  signed  his  name  to  some  18,000  Boston  Globe  editorials. 
Sometimes  he  talks  about  politics  or  the  P.T.A.,  missiles  or  manners.  Often  he  just  phi¬ 
losophizes  (as  he  does  above). 
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Who  is  Uncle  Dudley?  He’s  many  people.  One  by  one  he’s  the  editors,  men  and  women 
whose  varied  points  of  view  keep  The  Globe  ever  fresh  and  fair-minded  in  its  editorial 
presentation. 
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3COLARO.  MEEKER  &  SCOTT,  INC. 
Chicago,  Detroit 
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New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Miami  B^ach,  Florid* 
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TOP  25  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  OF  1958 


Expenditures  in  Major  Media,  compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Sources:  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Publishers  Information  Bureau;  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
Radio  Advertising  Bureau;  and  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 


Company 

1.  Procter  i  Gamble 

2.  General  Motors  Corp. 

3.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

4.  Lever  Bros.  Co. 

5.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  . 

6.  Chrysler  Corp . 

7.  General  Foods  Corp. 

8.  American  Home  Products 

9.  American  Tobacco  Co. 

10.  General  Mills  Inc. 


Distillers  Corp.-Seagrams 
General  Electric  Co.  . 

P.  Lorillard  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Natl  Dairy  Products  Corp. 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Gillette  Co. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Sterling  Drug  Co.  . 

AT4T  Co. 

Philip  Morris  Co. 

Standard  Brands  Inc.  . 

Kellogg  Co.  . 

Warner-Lambert  Pharm.  Co.  . 


Total 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Network  TV 

Spot  TV 

Spot  Radio 

Outdoor 

$98,592,297 

$  6,972,897 

$  6,693,743 

$50,638,647 

$33,833,060 

97,886,506 

34,603,336 

22,111,817 

20,593,366 

1,758,740 

5,400,000 

8,898,446 

58,895,168 

20,000,024 

11,097,005 

12,561,121 

1,772,300 

5,000,000 

6,621,615 

52,817,674 

9,220,071 

2,739,596 

21,958,373 

16,578,860 

2,000,000 

198,000 

46,911,250 

8,276,947 

3,562,470 

22,857,497 

1 1 ,020,780 

750,000 

43,348,773 

16,049,691 

7,844,399 

14,341,471 

635,460 

2,300,000 

734,189 

42,720,430 

14,193,039 

5,681,282 

20,733,118 

1,020,780 

655,822 

39,584,741 

4,638,493 

4,913,718 

20,507,683 

7,275,680 

925,000 

36,624,520 

8,757,784 

7,586,980 

11,252,180 

3,018,150 

4,600,000 

1,184,146 

28,861,722 

5,679,067 

8,1 13,020 

10,790,118 

2,986,970 

650,000 

63,856 

26,433,475 

1,225,596 

4,376,978 

16,072,802 

2,845,530 

1,700,000 

25,830,824 

12,099,291 

9,561,308 

876,022 

583,770 

2,1 14,428 

25,601,934 

7,004,632 

9,077,465 

5,295,996 

500,500 

62,160 

24,930,720 

5,924,520 

1,171,413 

9,791,226 

6,717,450 

1,200,000 

126,111 

23,191,938 

5,215,711 

4,438,628 

6,002,213 

2,434,260 

4,700,000 

21,557,068 

6,029,557 

6,389,317 

6,709,514 

1,1 18,980 

932,939 

21,415,081 

1,034,509 

2,694,971 

8,250,471 

9,413,530 

21,188,046 

2,249,120 

806,456 

16,132,360 

2,000,110 

20,308,827 

1,983,298 

2,898,916 

10,849,983 

1,865,830 

2,700,000 

19,957,981 

2,329,208 

2,114,474 

9,919,859 

3,645,220 

1,600,000 

19,919,231 

4,880,608 

7,544,546 

1,190,176 

4,710,800 

633,303 

19,147,558 

5,572,421 

2,084,078 

4,967,012 

4,066,710 

2,457,337 

19,140,291 

2,768,516 

2,724,747 

6,144,983 

4,368,290 

1,900,000 

375,639 

17,573,034 

2,413,700 

2,120,631 

10,290,885 

2,549,440 

16,730,232 

1,635,213 

2,805,418 

2,892,606 

8,832,990 

(Continued  from  pnye  89) 

Example?  The  Wall  Street 
Joumnl  was  properly  used  by 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany  and  produced  immediate 
business.  Gordon  Howard,  El¬ 
gin’s  ad  manager,  wrote:  “The 
Elgin  Ser\nce  Award  Watch 
campaign  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  respon.se  to  each 
Elgin  ad  has  been  impressive 
■ . .  and  immediate.” 

Here  is  how  Social  Research, 
Inc.  in  its  recent  motivation 
study  for  newspapers  phrased 
the  subject  of  quick  response 
from  newspajrer  advertising : 
“Newspaper  advertising  has  a 
strong  connotation  of  immedi- 
j  aty.  People  as.sociate  it  quite 
‘  closely  to  the  activities  of  de¬ 
cision  and  purcha.se.  No  one 
mistakes  newspaper  advertising 
as  vagpie  or  intangible.  Rather, 
the  image  that  is  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  is  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  practical  and  for 
immediate  use.” 


undfiy 


lx>ok  ff>r  T  liing^  I  Need’ 

Another  cogent  interpretation 
m  this  same  study  originates 
/om  the  candid  response  of  an 
mteiviewee  who  said:  “I  sit 
own  with  the  paper  every  day 
to  read  it  and  look  for  ads  on 
thmgs  I  need.  .  .  From  this 
other  similarly  motivated 
statements  we  got  this  “inner” 
meaning: 

A.  common  feeling  about 
advertisements  is 
a  they  allow  the  individual 
0  a<lapt  them  to  his  own  par- 
^  ar  method  of  l  eaching  de- 
'ons.  He  can’t  ‘.sit  down  with 
^I^ITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


them’  and  spend  as  much  time 
as  he  wi.shes  in  reading,  re-read¬ 
ing,  and  just  plain  thinking. 

“Because  new'spaper  advertis¬ 
ing  lies  so  close  to  the  actual 
decision  and  purchase,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  gratifications  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  making  of  a 
decision,  and  carrying  it  into 
action,  become  associated  with 
the  advertising  itself. 

“The  stereotyped  notion  that 
advertising  is  persuasive  in  a 
high-pressure  way — that  it  over¬ 
exaggerates,  cajoles,  wheedles — 
is  not  attributed  to  newspaper 
advertising.  Newspaper  ads  do 
not  irritate  people.  The  domi¬ 
nant  image  is  one  of  .satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

Certainly  a  carload  of  satis¬ 
faction  is  written  into  the  re¬ 
gional  ads  run  by  the  Falstaff 
Brewing  Corporation  in  the  St. 
Louis  area.  According  to  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  series 
starts  in  early  May  and  runs 
through  October  with  a  weekly 
map  of  fishing  and  vacation 
areas  during  the  summer 
months,  and  maps  of  hunting 


areas  during  the  fall  months. 
Copy  is  large  —  full  page  and 
other  dominant-size  units. 


Sati»>fuclion  in  3  Lines 


There’s  satisfaction,  too,  in 
the  little  3-line  ads  run  by  an 
auto  tire  and  accessory  dealer 
who  “must  receive  excellent  re¬ 
sponse,”  says  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun,  “because  he  runs  them  all 
the  time.”  Here  is  one: 


“LOVE  STARTS  when  she 
sinks  in  your  arms  and  ends 
up  w’ith  her  arms  in  the 
sink.  Friendly  Jack.” 

And  customer  satisfaction 
with  the  advertising  of  the  Play 
Pen  Juvenile  Furniture  Store 
m  Meriden,  Conn,  led  the  owner 
to  write  to  the  Meriden  Record- 
■Joiimnl:  “We  ran  an  ad  last 
Friday  and  Saturday.  Just  a 
note  to  let  you  know  that  we 
had  a  Christmas  in  February 
over  the  week-end.” 


s.2%  couu> 
locNTirr 
sra*KO« 


In  so  many  ways,  new’spapers 
make  it  easy  for  the  advertiser 
to  satisfy.  Thus  in  Newark  it 
was  a  cinch  for  Koppers  Coke 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  home- 
owners  as  to  where  the  fuel 
could  be  purchased.  40  dealers 
in  the  Newark  area  tied  right 
into  the  ad  with  one-inch  “busi¬ 
ness  cards,”  each  containing  the 
name,  address  and  phone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  dealer. 


publishes  a  full  page  ad  on  some 
civic  endeavor  —  Community 
Chest,  Girl  Scouts,  Red  Cross, 
Traffic  Safety,  Cancer,  Polio, 
and  so  forth  —  with  a  sponsor 
listing  of  some  125  business  men 
in  all  lines  of  work.  In  what 
other  medium  but  the  newspaper 
could  a  regular  co-operative  ef¬ 
fort  in  behalf  of  the  community 
be  handled  so  practically,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  satisfactorily  for 
all  concerned? 

Newspapers’  advertising  lead¬ 
ership  is  an  amalgam  of  many 
things.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  —  an  intangible,  but 
invaluable,  genuinely  w'arm  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  newspaper  unlike 
that  directed  toward  any  other 
medium. 

Hariy  D.  Way,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Erwin  VV’asey, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  puts  it 
like  this: 

“One  of  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  newspapers  is  the 
complete  trust  every  consumer 

(Continued  on  page  92) 


Civic  Pag«*  Package 


l«r  At  I 

for  June  27,  1959 


In  Atlantic  City  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  “Civic  Page  Pack¬ 
age”  which  only  a  newspaper 
could  instigate,  inspire  and  keep 
running  for  over  15  years.  Every 
week  the  Atlantic  City  Press 
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LEADERSHIP 

{Continued  from  page  91) 
has  for  anything  printed  in 
newspapers.  This  quality  of  be- 
lievability  not  only  applies  to 
the  editorial  content,  but  carries 
over  to  advertising  and  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  to  any  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  deep-rooted  consumer 
faith  in  newspapers  has  been 
illustrated  many  times  for  all 
of  us  by  the  remark,  ‘It  must 
be  true.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.’ 

Believe  the  Printed  IX'ord 

“This  quality  of  believability 
has  probably  been  brought  about 
through  our  basic  educational 
approach.  From  our  earliest 
years,  all  learning  is  largely 
through  the  printed  word.  We 
are  taught  to  believe  and  re¬ 
spect  anything  which  appears 
in  print.  As  we  grow  and  our 
interests  expand,  it  is  only  natu¬ 
ral  that  our  faith  and  belief 
in  the  printed  w’ord  should  be 
transferred  to  what  is,  in  effect, 
a  daily  history  book.  All  of  the 
important  events  in  each  of  our 
lives  are  duly  chronicled  in  the 
daily  newspaper.  It  is  little  won¬ 


der  then  that  both  advertising 
and  editorial  matter  in  the  daily 
newspaper  is  received  by  all 
consumers  with  implicit  faith 
and  trust.” 

Today  and  tomorrow,  as  they 
were  yesterday  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  some  58,000,000  copies  of 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
land  will  be  manufactured,  sold, 
read,  believed,  and  widely  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  news,  the  features, 
the  editorials,  the  sports,  the 
women’s  pages,  the  comics  and 
the  advertising  will  be  regarded 
within  the  total  context  of  the 
paper.  There  will  be  no  dividing 
line  between  the  advertising  and 
the  rest  of  the  content. 

Gallup's  Findings 

Dr.  George  Gallup  confinned 
this  in  a  recent  comprehensive 


study  of  newspapers  and  their 
readers.  Among  his  findings: 

“Advertising  is  news  to  most 
readers.  When  those  we  inter¬ 
viewed  were  asked  which  one 
feature  or  section  of  their  daily 
newspaper  they  found  most  use¬ 
ful,  advertising  headed  the  list. 
Asked  whether  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  their  newspaper  with  or 
without  advertising,  the  vote 
was  overwhelming  on  the  side 
of  new’spapers  with  advertising. 
The  exact  opposite  was  found  in 
the  case  of  television  and  radio 
—  with  substantial  majorities 
preferring  both  these  media 
without  advertising.” 

By  every  yardstick  of  effec¬ 
tiveness,  newspapers  have 
proved  themselves  the  Total 
Selling  Medium.  They  have 
proved  themselves  in  the  home, 
where  sales  are  conceived  —  at 


The  readership  norms  for  newspaper  ads,  shown  on  this  chart  compiled 
by  Richmond  Newspapers  Research  Department,  are  average  per¬ 
centages  calculated  from  Daniel  Starch  data,  based  on  198  separate 
studies  with  readership  measures  of  nearly  10,000  individual  ads. 
Individual  ads  may  deviate  widely  from  the  average  in  each  case  but 
the  percentages  may  be  used  to  make  a  quick  estimate  of  how  many 
individuals  may  be  expected  to  read  a  given  ad. 


MEN  WOMEN 

Median  readership  of  pages  witk 
general  news  and  advertisinq  is 
shown  by  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading. 

the  counter,  where  sales  are 
made  —  and  in  the  ledgers  of 
the  advertiser,  where  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  a  sale  shows  up  in 
black  and  white  —  or  red,  as 
the  case  may  be! 

Newspapers’  total  adverlisin; 
leadership  in  America  is  a  fad 
of  business  life  today.  It  is  but 
a  prelude  to  the  gigantic  job 
that  newspapers  will  be  caUtd 
upon  to  perform  for  advertiscn 
in  the  increasingly  competithf 
days  ahead. 


PERCENTAGE  READERSHIP  NORMS  AT  VARIOUS  AD  SIZE  LEVELS 


Sb*  A4  in  Uiim 


too 

200 

400 

400 

•00 

1.000 

1.200 

1,400 

2.000 

2.400 

MEN  Beer  and  ale . 

7.0 

11.2 

17.3 

21.9 

25.8 

29.  1 

32.2 

37.  7 

45.  7 

50.1 

Liquor  and  wines . 

11.3 

13.  7 

17.3 

20.0 

22.3 

24.2 

26.0 

29.3 

32.  1 

34.7 

Gas  and  oil . 

13.1 

15.7 

19.4 

22.2 

24.6 

26.7 

28.6 

32.0 

35.0 

37.7 

PasBenger  cars . 

12.3 

15.5 

20.  1 

23.5 

26.5 

29.0 

31.3 

35.  5 

39.2 

42.5 

Food  -  total . 

1.7 

2.6 

3.9 

4.9 

5.7 

6. 5 

7.  1 

8.  3 

9.3 

10.3 

Coffee  and  tea . 

2.  7 

3.4 

4.4 

5.2 

5.9 

6.4 

7.0 

7.  9 

8.  7 

9.4 

Soft  drinks . 

3.7 

5.  3 

7.7 

9.6 

11. 1 

12.  5 

13.7 

15.9 

17.  » 

19.5 

Cereals  . 

1.6 

2.4 

3.5 

4.4 

5.  1 

5.  8 

6.4 

7.4 

8.  4 

9.2 

Condiments . 

l.S 

2.4 

3.2 

3.  8 

4.4 

4.  8 

5.2 

6.  o' 

6.7 

7.3 

Dairy  products . 

1.4 

2.3 

3.6 

4.6 

5.4 

6.2 

6.8 

H.  n 

9.0 

10.0 

Meats,  fish  and  poultry . 

1.4 

2.3 

3.6 

4.6 

5.4 

6.  1 

6.7 

7. ') 

'> 

9.8 

Soaps  and  household  supplies . 

1.6 

2.  8 

4.2 

5.2 

6.  1 

6.9 

7.6 

8.  8 

9.9 

10.9  _ 

Household  equipment . 

0.9 

3.2 

6.4 

8.9 

11,0 

12.  8 

14.5 

17.4 

20.0 

22.4 

Financial  and  insurance . 

7.2 

10.4 

15.0 

18.5 

21.4 

24.0 

26.3 

30.5 

34.  1 

37.4 

Industrial  . 

6.7 

11.  1 

17.3 

22.0 

26.0 

29.5 

32.  7 

38.4 

43. 4 

47.9 

Public  utilities . 

10.7 

12.  1 

14.0 

15.6 

16.  8 

17.9 

19.0 

20.  8 

22.  4 

23. 8  _ 

Publications  . 

12.3 

16.3 

21.9 

26.2 

29.9 

33.  1 

36.0 

41.  1 

45.7 

49.0 

Tobacco . 

11.3 

14.5 

19.  1 

22.  7 

25.6 

28.2 

30.6 

34.8 

38.5 

41.8 

Toilet  goods . 

6.3 

7.2 

8.6 

9.6 

10.5 

11.2 

11.9 

13.  1 

14.2 

15.2 

Transportation . 

9.6 

12.2 

15.9 

18.  8 

21.2 

23.3 

25.  2 

31.6 

34.4  _ 

WOMEN  Beer  and  ale . 

2.0 

3.4 

5.7 

10.  8 

15.  1 

18.9 

22.3 

28.  5 

33.  ' 

38.8 

Liquor  and  wines  . 

6.  1 

6.6 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.4 

8.7 

9.  3 

9.7 

10.2 

Gas  and  oil . 

2.6 

3.4 

5. 5 

8.0 

10.0 

11.  8 

13.4 

16.  3 

19.' 

21.2 

Passenger  cars . 

...  6.5 

8.6 

11.6 

13.9 

15,9 

17.6 

19.2 

21.9 

24.  4 

Food  -  total  . 

11.9 

15. 6 

21.  1 

25.2 

28.7 

31.7 

34.5 

39.  4 

43.7 

47.7 

Coffee  and  tea . 

12.0 

15.8 

21.2 

25.4 

28.9 

31.9 

34.7 

39.6 

44.0 

47.9 

Soft  drinks . 

10.8 

14.0 

18.5 

21.9 

24.8 

27.4 

29.7 

33.8 

37.4 

40.7 

Cereals . 

11.1 

15.3 

21.4 

26.  1 

30.0 

33.5 

36.6 

42.2 

47.  1 

51.5  _ 

Condiments . 

10.9 

14.0 

18.5 

21.9 

24.7 

27.2 

29.5 

33.6 

37.  1 

40.3 

Dairy  products  . 

12.2 

16.0 

21.5 

25.7 

29.2 

32.2 

35.0 

40.0 

44.3 

48.3 

Meats,  fish  and  poultry . 

13.0 

16.9 

22.5 

26.8 

30.4 

33.5 

36.3 

41.5 

45.9 

50.0 

10.6 

13.9 

18.7 

22.3 

25.4 

28.  1 

30.5 

34.9 

38.7 

42.2^ 

Household  equipment . 

10,6 

13.6 

17.8 

21.0 

23.7 

26.0 

28.2 

32.0 

35.  1 

38.4 

Financial  and  insurance . 

2.3 

5.5 

10.2 

13.7 

16.7 

19.2 

21.6 

25.8 

29.5 

32.9 

Industrial . 

1.0 

3.2 

9.2 

15.  1 

20.0 

24.3 

28.2 

35.2 

41.3 

46.9 

Public  utilities . 

15.0 

16.7 

19. 1 

21.0 

22.6 

23.9 

25.2 

27.4 

29.3  _ 

31.1^ 

Publications . 

_  22.6 

25.2 

29.0 

31.9 

34.3 

36.4 

38.3 

41.8 

44.8 

47.6 

Tobacco  . 

_  2.0 

6.3 

12.5 

17.2 

21.2 

24.6 

27.8 

33.5 

38.  4 

42.9 

Toilet  goods . 

_  6.7 

10.8 

16.7 

21.2 

25.0 

28.3 

31.3 

36.7 

41.4 

45.7 

Transportation . 

_  9. 1 

12.2 

16.7 

20.  1 

23,0 

25.5 

27.8 

31.9 

35.  5 

38.7 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


27,  195^ 
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Something 


Capital  of  New  Jersey 


Th  p  new  106,000  square  foot  plant  of  the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers  will  be  in  operation  by  Sept.  1959.  The 
new  8-unit  Scott  Press  and  Wood  Co.  plate-making  equipment  will  facilitate  spot  color.  Availability  of  Full 
color  is  expected  by  the  time  the  new  plant  is  in  full  operation. 


Trenton  (Cbening  tlimesf.  tlTrenton  ;g>untiap  Cimeif'^tibtrttieter 

Represented  Nationally  by 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVin  CO.,  INC. 
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THE  TRENTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

TRENTON  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 

Population  —  270,000 

CITY  ZONE-51.937  Houtokoldt 

Ranks  2ncl  in  U.S.A.  in  Retail  Sales  Per  Family 

96%  Covorogo  Daily  or  Suftday 

metropolitan  area-72,900  Houtoholdt 

Ranks  5th  in  U.S.A.  in  EfFective  Buying  Income  Per 

73%  Covorogo  Doily  or  Sunday 

Family. 

CITY  AND  RETAIL  TRADE  ZONE— 101,000  HoutekoM* 

Manogrmont  Survey  of  Buying  Power — Moy  1959) 

63%  Coverage  Doily  or  Sunday 

The  TMNTON  times  newspapers  are  75%  HOME  delivered 

TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  65,116  Doily-65,679  Sunday 
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Newspaper  specials'  sales  effort 
goes  back  to  1875 


Records  trace  the  natural 
slow  evolution  of  national  news¬ 
paper  representation  back  84 
years  to  1875.  Then  L.  H.  Crall 
is  generally  credited  with  open¬ 
ing  the  first  modern  national 
newspaper  representative’s  of¬ 
fice.  He  sold  national  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Cincinnati  Times, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean,  Mihcaukee 
Sentinel,  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Previously,  newspapers  had 
been  theoretically  represented 
by  the  general  advertising 
agents,  who  acted  primarily  as 
space  brokers  and  gave  no  copy 
service,  did  no  research  nor  per¬ 
formed  any  of  the  many  other 
seiwices  of  today’s  advertising 
agency.  As  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  system  grew,  the  ad 
agencies  gradually  reduced  the 
emphasis  on  their  ability  to 
buy  space  at  bargain  rates  and 
concentrated  on  copy  pi’cpara- 
tion  and  sales  strategy. 

When  radio  became  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  day  thought  there 
would  be  no  need  for  special  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Roy  Durstine  is 
listed  among  them.  But  radio 
and  TV,  too,  have  found  that 
they  must  have  them  for  selling 
the  national  field. 

Intra-Mural  C.onipetilion 

Some  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  entered  the  radio  and  TV 
field.  Among  them  were  the 
Branham  Company,  Kelly- 
Smith,  with  its  Headley-Reed 
Co.,  organized  in  1936,  of  which 
Mr.  Miller  is  chairman,  and  the 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  which  has 
strongly  competing  departments 
selling  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV.  Other  fii-ms  held  out 
against  this  move,  sticking  to 
newspapers  exclusively. 

Vital  has  been  the  mass  effect 
of  the  roll  of  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  development 
of  the  newspaper  press.  Through 
the  years  the  personalities  sell¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  have  been  colorful  and 
dramatic,  even  as  they  are  to¬ 
day. 

Pioneer  Firm 

The  John  Budd  Company 
traces  its  history  to  the  pioneer 
firm  founded  by  A.  Frank  Rich¬ 
ardson  in  New  York  in  1882. 
James  A.  Crouse,  with  the  firm 
for  31  of  its  77  years,  became 
president  in  1952. 

“If  newspaper  representatives 
didn’t  exist,  they  would  have  to 
be  invented,’’  Mr.  Crouse  said 
the  other  day. 


Since  1884  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Budd  finn, 
which  has  also  served  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger 
Star  since  1904.  Seventeen 
salesmen  seiwe  14  papere 
through  nine  offices. 

An  early  trade-mark  of  the 
company  was  “Known  Circula¬ 
tion.’’  It  was  used  consistently 
in  advertising  and  on  stationery 
in  the  days  before  the  .4udit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“Then  newspaper  circulation 
claims  were  almost  as  identically 
ephemeral  as  some  of  the  TV 
claims  today,”  Charles  J.  Cole, 
sales  manager,  commented.  He 
showed  an  early  advertisement, 
which,  in  connection  with  a  com¬ 
petitive  paper  declared  its  pub¬ 
lisher  “considers  his  circulation 
records  (but  not  his  false 
claims)  as  sacred  as  his  bank 
account.” 

Aiillienlic  lt(‘c<>rd> 

“Even  in  my  time,  when  I 
was  with  an  advertising  agency, 
we  used  to  consider  that  news¬ 
papers  not  members  of  ABC 
would  get  their  high  circula¬ 
tions  by  counting  both  sections 
of  their  editions  to  double  the 
count,”  Mi‘.  Cole  remembered. 
“In  some  instances  publishers 
were  even  suspected  of  counting 
pages  instead  of  copies  of  the 
whole  paper  to  get  a  high  total. 

“There  were  no  Media  Records, 
no  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Serv¬ 
ice.  Advertising  agencies  had  to 
use  newspaper  home  office  lin¬ 


age  figures,  which  were  often 
prepared  to  show  that  one  news¬ 
paper  was  right  and  his  com¬ 
petitor  wrong.  Sliding  scales 
and  space  discounts,  matters  of 
contraversy  today,  were  the  rule 
then.” 

By  1897  the  Richardson  firm 
had  Chicago  and  London  offices. 
In  that  year  Paul  Block,  whose 
son  Paul  Block  Jr.,  publishes 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
Toledo  Blade,  was  in  the  New 
York  office.  In  1902  the  name  of 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Smith 
&  Thompson,  and  then  John 
Budd  left  the  Williamsport  Grit 
to  join  the  company.  The  name 
became  Smith  &  Budd  in  1903 
and  in  1909  the  John  Budd  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated. 

Block  Alumni 

Many  distinguished  alumni 
graduated  from  this  firm  to 
make  names  for  themselves  in 
the  business.  Besides  Paul 
Block,  whose  Paul  Block  &  As¬ 
sociates  eventually  became  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  there 
were  the  late  Cornelius  Kelly, 
Fred  Motz,  Frank  Duffy,  Free) 
Kimball  and  George  David,  Mike 
Foulon,  executive  vicepresident 
and  the  present  chairman  of 
Ward-Griffith,  Harry  C.  “Griff” 
Griffith. 

“Con”  Kelly  piled  up  a  big 
fortune,  when  he  decided  to 
leave  the  Fall  River  Globe  to 
join  Smith  &  Thompson  in  1907 
at  $35  a  week.  This  fighting 
Irishman  who  was  described  by 
contemporaries  as  “constantly 
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CALLING  CARD  of  a  newspaper  adverti$in9  representative  in  the  old 
days  is  typified  by  these  two  pages  from  a  Smith  &  Budd  announcement 
listing  both  dailies  and  weeklies,  with  "known  circulation." 
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SPECIAL  Agency  is  what  the  rept' 
called  their  business  when  EIF 
was  young.  This  emblem  of  tW 
S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
bears  the  slogan,  "Twas  in  tk 
Newspaper  and  all  the  world  now 
knows  it",  which  is  akin  to  EiPs 
modern  slogan,  "Tell  it  to  tkr 
Press  and  you  tell  the  worW." 

smoking  cigars  as  big  as  Iowa 
coiTistalks”  eventually  returned 
to  Fall  River,  first  to  pour  out 
$2,500,000  to  buy  the  Fall  Rirtt 
Herald  and  Radio  Statior. 
WSAR  and  then  to  acquire  the 
old  Globe  he  used  to  manage  for 
someone  else.  Later  he  bought 
lO'/c  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Age-Herald,  a  monetary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Montgomery  Adw- 
tiser,  and  all  of  the  Perth  Am- 
boy  (N.  J.)  News,  which,  wher. 
sold  after  his  death  in  1938, 
netted  the  estate  a  conservative 
$4,000,000. 

From  1910  to  1912  Mr.  Kell.v 
i-an  the  C.  F.  Kelly  (krmpany. 
Then  he  took  in  William  B. 
Smith  of  the  old  Smith  4 
Thompson  firm  as  a  partner  be¬ 
coming  the  Kelly-Smith  Com¬ 
pany  in  1922. 

President  Miller  started  with 
the  C.  F.  Kelly  Company  as  at 
$18  a  week  clerk  in  1920,  became 
gener  al  manager  in  1922,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  corporation  in  1928, 
and  then  bought  the  company 
from  the  Kelly  estate  in  1938 
Today  17  key  men  of  the  fint 
are  stockholders.  From  ^ 
salesmen  and  four  offices  in  1938 
the  firm  has  gr-own  to  50  sales¬ 
men  and  10  offices  today. 

‘You  Have  l«  Produce 

“It’s  a  cold,  hard,  tough  busi¬ 
ness  today,”  Mr.  Miller  saut 
“You  have  to  produce,  or  else. 

Paul  Block  left  a 
acy  to  the  trade  which  has  beet 
preser-ved  by  the  successive  coo 
pany.  Herbert  W.  Moloney  ^ 
who  began  as  an  office  boy 
1908  at  $3  a  wt^ek  with 
Block  &  Associates,  is  preside" 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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proudly  serves. 


The  Chicago  American 


Big,  bustling,  busy 
heartland  of  the  nation. 
New  threshold  to  the  world 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
dream  becomes  a  reality. 


Chicago. 

Exciting,  enterprising,  ebullient 
marketplace  of  millions  .  .  new 
frontier  of  opportunity  for 
men  of  courage  and  wisdom 
to  shape  and  share  its 
grand  destiny. 


Chicago 

where  great  newspapers  are 
mirror  and  spur  . 
chronicling  accomplishment, 
kindling  the  flame  of  progress. 


CHICAOO 
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{Continued  from  page  94) 
and  chief  executive  officer;  Her¬ 
bert  Jr.,  is  general  manager,  re¬ 
placing  Cornelius  “Neil”  A.  Re¬ 
gan,  who  retired  last  July  at  72, 
while  William  Schmitt  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  and  Ingra¬ 
ham  Read,  senior  vicepresident. 
Practically  all  63  salesmen  to¬ 
day  are  stockholders,  all  of  them 
convinced  newspapers  are  the 
best  advertising  medium. 

Mr.  Moloney  and  his  son  have 
and  are  still  making  important 
contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  In  1955  Mr.  Moloney 
Sr.  was  awarded  a  lifetime  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
for  “his  many  years  of  devoted 
serv’ice  to  the  cause  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.”  In  recent  years 
he  personally  wrote  and  had 
placed  in  newspapers  through 
the  Robert  Orr  Agency,  a  series 
of  striking  advertisements  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers  as  a  medium 
for  national  advertisers.  Typ¬ 
ical  of  his  salesmanship  for 
newspapers  was  the  time  about 
a  dozen  years  ago  when  a  strong 
personal  effort  made  a  big  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  switch  $250,000 
to  newspapers. 

“Griff”  Griffith,  chairman  of 
Ward-Griffith,  another  success¬ 


ful  Smith  &  Thompson  alumnus 
of  1907,  thinks  New  York  spe¬ 
cial  representatives  enjoyed  life 
much  more  in  the  early  days 
than  now. 

“Less  competition”  is  how  he 
summed  it  up  the  other  day. 
“Furthermore  the  media  man 
was  the  one  important  man  to 
see  in  an  agency,  which  is  how 
I  happen  to  think  it  should  be. 

“Then  there  were  not  so  many 
agencies.  The  big  ones  were  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Erickson, 
H.  K.  McCann,  N.  W.  Ayer, 
Morse  International,  George  L. 
Dyer,  George  Batten  Company, 
Frank  Seaman,  Frank  Presbrey, 
and  Calkins  &  Holden. 

“Big  newspaper  advertisei'S 
used  to  run  the  same  copy  day 
after  day.  They  believed,  and 
I  still  think  it  is  true,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  repetition.  They 
saw  no  need  for  changing  the 
copy  and  illustrations  frequent¬ 
ly  as  they  do  today.  That  made 
newspaper  advertising  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  it  was  certainly 
effective.” 

As  a  young  salesman,  “Griff” 
went  after  the  considerable  lin¬ 
age  of  Fletcher’s  Castoria,  Pe- 
runa.  Bakers  Cocoa,  and  Lydia 
Pinkham,  among  others.  Later 
came  the  giant  cigaret  accounts. 


American  Tobacco  regularly 
used  every  daily  in  the  country. 
George  Washington  Hill  would 
send  New  Year’s  greetings  by 
telegram  to  every  daily  publish¬ 
er,  advising  them  he  planned  to 
continue  advertising  with  them. 

In  1912  “GrifF’  got  his  name 
into  a  firm  when  Bryant  Griffith 
&  Co.,  was  organized.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Ward-Griffith  dates  to  1941. 
For  close  to  50  years  “Griff” 
and  his  companies  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin,  the  Peoria  Journal 
&  Star,  the  Savannah  News- 
Press,  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Piedmont  and  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune. 

Founded  in  1877 

DeClerque  is  one  of  the  oldest 
names  in  the  business  of  news¬ 
paper  representation.  The  late 
Henry  DeQerque  founded  the 
firm  in  1877  in  Chicago.  Henry 
DeClerque,  Inc.,  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  merger  with  Shannon 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  now  operat¬ 
ing  as  DeClerque-Shannon,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Division  of  Shannon  & 
Associates,  Inc. 

Alvin  DeClerque,  who  joined 
his  father’s  business  in  1913 
after  he  was  graduated  from 
Yale  University,  is  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office.  Harry  H. 


came  into  the  firm  a  few  yean  I 
later  after  leaving  the  oM  I 
Charles  H.  Fuller  Advertising 
Agency  of  Chicago,  in  which 
city  he  is  now  located. 

The  DeClerque  organizatioii 
specializes  in  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers,  giving  up  representatira 
of  U.  S.  dailies  about  the  tan 
of  the  century.  Many  large 
U.  S.  advertisers  who  now  have  ^ 
their  factories  in  Canada  were  i 
originally  induced  to  enter  that 
market  by  DeClerque.  For  61 
years  the  firm  has  represented 
the  Sifton  newspapers. 

The  name  of  Gannett  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales,  Inc.  is  new  in  the 
field  of  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  On  May  1  this  year  it  ■ 
replaced  the  long  famous  name  I 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son. 

The  late  James  Prescott  Me-  ■ 
Kinney  founded  his  company  in  I 
1900.  His  son,  Ray,  has  been 
described  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  “a  truly  great  advertis¬ 
ing  and  newspaperman.” 

Ray’s  experience  bridged  both 
advertising  agency  direction 
and  newspaper  representation. 
Starting  with  his  father,  Ray 
left  to  become  an  agency  execn- 
tive  when  he  married  Esther 
Erwin,  daughter  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  then  Erwin-Wasey 
Company  in  1918.  When  his 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  Seaway,  the  Gateway  Port — Duluth-Superior — has  “ships 
abuoy”!  Grain,  ore  and  general  cargo  ships  so  far  this  year  are  more  than  three-to-one 
ahead  of  entries  logged  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Ships  loaded  with  Northern  Plains  States  cargo  have  departed  from  the 
Duluth  port  for  such  countries  as  Denmark,  France,  Venezuela  and  Japan. 

The  international  atmosphere  of  Duluth-Superior  can  have  a  bearing  on  your  trade. 
For  more  complete  information  contact  Kidder- Johns  or  John  W.  Giesen,  National 
Advertising  Manager. 


Duluth  Herald 


Represented  by  RIDDER  JOHNS,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK,  DETROIT,  CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 
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{Continued  from  page  96) 
father  died  in  1937  he  returned 
to  take  over  the  business.  Ray 
himself  passed  away  in  1953. 

George  Allan,  who  became 
associated  with  J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son  in  1922,  recalls  his  then 
boss  as  “an  indefatigable  work¬ 
er,  a  man  of  ideas,  who  could 
put  them  down  in  forceful  writ¬ 
ing,  but  first  of  all  a  real  sales¬ 
man,  who  liked  to  go  out  him¬ 
self  and  get  the  orders.” 

“Ray  was  a  six  footer,”  Mr. 
Allan  recalled.  “Weighing  about 
180  pounds,  he  looked  like  a 
sprinter.  Active  himself,  he 
made  those  around  him  hum 
with  energy.  Always  well 
dressed,  he  gave  no  particular 
thought  for  his  clothes  which 
frequently  presented  a  rumpled 
look  as  if  the  man  wearing  them 
was  forever  going  somewhere 
in  a  hurry. 

“We  worked  six  days  a  week, 
with  few  holidays. 

“Not  all  of  Ray’s  time  was 
spent  in  selling  newspaper 
space.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

“An  individualist  himself, 
firmly  believing  in  the  individual 
power  of  the  newspaper  press, 
he  fought  furiously  against  at¬ 
tempts  to  sell  newspapers  on  a 


network  basis.  It  was  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  headed  ‘Fission  or 
Fusion’  written  by  Ray  himself 
and  placed  in  newspapers  at  his 
own  expense  that  helped  to  kill 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work.” 

Mr.  McKinney  tied  his  for¬ 
tunes  closely  with  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  gradually  gave 
up  representing  other  dailies. 
Today  Frank  E.  Tripp,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Gannett  Company,  is 
president  of  Gannett  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales,  Inc. 

Although  representing  a 
group,  this  firm,  along  with 
Hejirst  Advertising  Service,  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
and  all  other  special  represen¬ 
tatives  are  contributing  man¬ 
power  to  “total  selling.” 

George  R.  Katz,  chairman  of 
the  Katz  Agency,  would  carry 
the  present  program  a  step 
further.  Instead  of  having  the 
salesmen  of  the  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  also  sell  newspapers 
as  a  medium  while  making  reg¬ 
ular  calls  for  their  own  news¬ 
papers,  he  has  suggested  that 
key  men  from  the  various  firms 
be  directly  assigned  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days  each  week 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
under  a  sales  manager  there. 

George  R.  staiied  in  the 
checking  department  of  the  Katz 


Agency  in  1897.  He  moved  to 
the  New  York  office,  first  in  the 
old  Tribune  Building,  then  in 
the  World  Building  on  Park 
Row. 

A  teetotaller  himself,  he  re¬ 
called  that  much  of  the  business 
of  the  day  was  transacted  in 
Lipton’s  Bar  in  the  old  Times 
papers,  he  has  suggested  that 
Building.  Biggest  advertisers 
were  patent  medicine  firms. 
When  the  Pure  Food  &  Drug 
law  was  passed  100  firms  died 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  Katz  knew  and  liked  John 
Hamm,  who  bought  advertising 
for  Fletcher’s  Castoria  men¬ 
tioned  by  many  other  old-timers. 
“No  one  bought  advertising  in 
newspapers  for  less  money  than 
Johnny,”  Mr.  Katz  said. 

Although  he  admitted  other 
departments  at  Katz,  including 
his  son,  Eugene,  called  him  a 
heretic,  George  declared  that  in 
his  opinion  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  still  the  “best  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers.”  In  fact, 
he  used  much  the  same  words  as 
Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  president 
of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Inc.,  which  has  roots  going  back 
to  1907  and  the  firm  of  Putnam 
&  Henriquez. 

“Newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Ma¬ 
honey,  “have  yet  to  receive  the 
full  recognition  from  national 
advertisers  for  being  the  power¬ 


ful  medium  they  are.” 

The  McDevitt  firm  represent¬ 
ing  seven  publishei-s  in  five  mar¬ 
kets  grosses  its  multi-millions  of 
dollars  each  year  through  “con¬ 
centrated  effort  on  a  short  list," 
according  to  Francis  McFadden. 
Founded  in  1919,  the  business 
was  left  to  a  group  of  long-time 
employees  by  the  colorful  late 
George  A.  McDevitt,  when  he 
passed  away  in  1952.  Three  own 
a  controlling  interest  now — Mr. 
McFadden,  Mr.  Skelly  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Perry,  vicepresident  and 
secretary. 

“We  are  healthy  and  ready  to 
fight  for  national  newspaper  lin¬ 
age,”  Mr.  McFadden  declared. 

The  same  note  of  confidence 
was  struck  by  other  representa¬ 
tives,  rallying  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  publishers.  It  has 
been  the  same  through  the 
years. 

• 

First  Comic  Strip 

A  comic  strip  by  Jimmy  Swin- 
nerton  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  June  2, 
1895.  The  strip  ran  on  Sundays 
and  appeared  a  year  before 
“The  Yellow  Kid,”  appeared  in 
the  New  York  World.  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton’s  1895  charactei-s  were 
bears,  and  the  strip  evolved  into 
Little  Bears  and  Tigers.  R.  F. 
Outcault  did  the  Yellow  Kid  in 
color. 
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Use  the  No.  1  Salesmakers — THl-l  R.A^LEIGH 
NEWS  and  0HS1-:RVER— RALEIGH  TIMES— 
to  sell  Metropolitan  Raleigh  PLUS  the  prosperous 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Market.  The  RALEKill 
NEWSP-APERS  are  the  ONLY  Morning-Eve- 
ning-Sunday  newspapers  in  the  entire  33  County 
“Golden  Pelt”  area. 


Your  No.  1  Saleitnakers 
in  the  "Golden  Belt 
of  the  South" 


The  News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

The  Raleigh  Times 

Evening 


Represented 
by  The 
Branham 
Company 


...  to  the  75  Year  Old 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER— 

Congrafulafions 

from  the  94  Year  Old  “Old  Reliable 
on  your  many  achievements,  and  the 
outstanding  service  you  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  new.spapers  of  America. 


Daily  (M  &  E)  Circulation 

146,321 

(ABC  Audit,  12/31/58) 


Best  Way  to  Sell  This 
BIG.  BUSY  MARKET 


City  Zone 
Population 
(ABC  Audit] 
12/31/58 


101,488 


RALEIGH,  North  Carolina 
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Most  newcomers  to  Los  Angeles  find  a  home  on  First  Street 


i  L«)s  Angeles  is  galloping  toward  its  goal:  eight  mil¬ 

lion  rt‘sidents  by  1975. 

i  In  {(“ss  than  10  years  over  two  million  people  have 

T  rnov(‘d  into  America’s  fastest  growing  major  market, 

i  It  tTkes  a  real  building  boom  to  hou.se  the  new  families 

1  pouring  in. 

i  And  that’s  just  what’s  going  on... a  boom  that 

j  raised  March,  1959,  Southern  California  construction 

figures  (latest  available)  to  11%  higher  than  the 

M 

t 


record  year  1958 ...  a  boom  with  no  let-up  in  sight. 

Los  Angeles  builders  and  brokers  are  well  aware 
that  the  liveliest  market  for  new  hou.ses  is  on  First 
Street.  That’s  why  they  place  a  thumping  73.2%  of 
their  total  lineage,  daily  and  Sunday,  in  The  Times. 

Migrating?  Here’s  a  tip:  most  newcomers  to  Los 
Angeles  —  folks,  foods,  fashions,  furnishings  —  find  a 
home  faster  on  First  Street.  P.  S.  That’s  where  The 
Times  lives. 


First  in  the  nation’s  No.  2  market  Los  Angelos  Times 

Represented  by  Cresmer  and  Woodward,  New  YorK. 
Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco 


editor 
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MAMMOTH  RETAIL  and  transportation 
expansion  programs  and  multimillion- 
dollar  urban  renewal  projects  are  hav- 
ing  a  dynamic  effect  on  Louisville's 
continuous,  unprecedented  growth.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  will  get  a  boost  from  two 
major  department  store  expansions 
totaling  $12,000,000,  and  from  three 
new  major  shopping  centers  under 
construction. 


NEW  METHODIST  HOSPITAL  is  nearing 
completion  and  two  additional  hospitals 
are  planned.  Other  Downtown  Louisville 
expansion  projects  include  blight  area 
clearance,  a  completed  $3,900,000 
Federal  Reserve  Branch  Bank,  a  $2,000,- 
000  state  office  building,  new  5-story 
store  and  garage,  luxurious  motel  and 
27-story  apartment  house. 


EXTENSIVE  EXPRESSWAY  SYSTEM  is 
being  expanded  and  routed  through 
Downtown  area  to  tie-in  with  two  new 
bridges  across  Ohio  River,  linking  South¬ 
ern  Indiana  and  Louisville.  Three  of  the 
nation's  most  important  U.S.  and  inter¬ 
state  cross-country  highway  networks 
.  .  .  1-64,  1-65  and  1-71  .  .  .  will  have 
Louisville  as  their  hub. 


To  Sell  MORE  ...  in  Louisville's  fast  growing  market .  .  . 
take  advantage  of  the  low-cost  saturation  coverage  of 

3e  •  The  Louisville  Times 

392,839  COMBINED  DAILY 

Represented  Nationally  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Lee ’s  Beachhead  for  Journalism 


Ninety  years  ajjo  Genoral 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  commander 
of  the  Confederacy,  establishe<l 
a  beach-head  for  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  American  univer¬ 
sity.  Although  years  were  to 
lapse  before  his  pioneering  at 
Washington  &  Lee  University 
pinduced  tangible  results,  the 
collegiate  training  of  journalists 
had  been  initiated. 

In  the  years  since,  one  uni- 


His  Pioneering  in  Education 
Led  to  Today’s  Recognition 


like  Clement  Trout,  Roland  Wol- 
seley,  Mitchell  V.  Chamley, 
Helen  Patterson,  and  Blair  Con¬ 
verse. 

First  Courses 


By  Janies  L.  Fortl 

Professor  of  Journalism 
.Southern  Illinois  University 


In  the  Show- Me  state,  David 
R.  McNally,  influenced  perhaps 
by  his  editor-father,  started  the 
first  University  of  Missouri 

As  early  as  1888,  Pulitzer  wrote:  Working  newsmen,  such  as  courses  in  1878  and  taught  them 

.  ^ _ _ ,  “I  see  no  reason  why  a  chair  Eugene  M.  Camp  of  the  Phila-  until  1884  when  he  joined  the 

versity  and  then  another  has  of  journalism,  filled  by  a  man  delphia  Times  stimulated  pro-  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
experimented  with  journalistic  of  real  talent  and  character  fessional  support.  As  a  result  of  oerat.  The  intimate  interchange 
instruction,  sometimes  in  Eng-  could  not  be  made  beneficial.  .  .  .  his  enthusiastic  proposals  in  jjeas  between  campus  and 
lish  departments,  sometimes  with  I  have  thought  seriously  upon  1888  to  alumni  of  the  Univer-  room  continued  w'hen  Wal- 

specific  journalistic  courses,  this  subject  and  think  w-ell  of  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  that  in-  ter  Williams,  a  Missouri  editor. 
While  the  first  professional  the  idea,  though  I  know  it  is  stitution  initiated  a  jouimalism  became  first  dean  at  Missouri, 
school  of  journalism  was  founded  the  habit  of  newspaper  men  to  curriculum  of  five  courses  in  Williams  opened  many  doors  for 
by  Walter  Williams  at  the  Uni-  ridicule  it.  .  •  .”  1893.  Its  first  director  was  Jo-  journalism  graduates  and  his 

vereity  of  Missouri  in  1908,  Mis-  The  debate  was  accompanied  seph  French  Johnson  who  came  personal  prestige  has  been  re- 

.souri  students  had  been  taught  by  a  remarkable  eiaiption  of  to  his  academic  responsibilities  fleeted  by  his  successors,  Frank 

news-writing  as  early  as  1878.  jouimalism  courses  and  depai’t-  from  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Martin  and  Frank  Luther  Mott, 

From  the  beginning,  journal-  ments  across  the  country.  While,  which  he  had  founded.  the  Pulitzer  Prize  historian  of 

Lsm  denartments  were  Influenced  at  first,  most  were  centered  on  Journalism  attracted  early  American  journalism, 
strongly  by  newspapermen  who  the  newspaper  editorial  side,  it  sup^rt  in  the  Middle  West.  In  Missouri’s  fame  has 

believed  that  university  train-  "’as  not  long  before  the  busi-  1873  a  course  m  pi ac  ica  pnn  -  through  the  achievement 

ing  could  furnish  better  report-  ness  office,  advertising,  trade  and  mg  was  estabhshed  at  Kansas  grraduates  in  the  nation’s 

ers  to  their  staffs.  Many  early  agricultural  jounialism  came  State  College  of  Agi  icu  mi  e  an  p^pgs  servicer  and  papers.  A 

journalism  teachers  were  ex-  crowding  irito  the  curriculum  as  .Upplied  Science,  wit  ec  loi  qyjpj^  inspection  of  its  alumni 

perienceil  newspapennen  them-  one  professional  gi'oup  after  an-  S^hdlerstrom  tea^j^ngj^.  files  reveals  such  names  as  Joe 

selves.  ’  •  •  -  .  -  - 


'I'he  ‘True  College’ 

However,  for  every  Joseph 
Pulitzer  or  W’hitelaw  Reid  who 


other  a.sked  for  college-trained  that  date,  printing  and  later,  Morris  Lyle  C  Wilson 

^n.  other  branches  of  journalism  King,’F.  M.  Fl^mn,  John 

.....  .  have  been  given  continuously  at  ^  j  Ferguson, 

(.ontmu.ng  Debate  the  Manhattan  school  which  has  Babb,  Doro- 

or  vv  niieiaw  neui  wno  With  this  flowering  of  jour-  Cv^wf^rr  and  ^  Margaret  Mc- 

had  the  imagination  to  see  the  nalism  education  came  another  Antiini  Ci  aw  foul  and  Chailes 

need,  there  were  others  like  and  continuing  debate:  special-  r-  Kopeis.  t  Illinois  joined  the  parade 

Frederick  Hudson,  managing  ized  training  in  a  growing  pyra-  Other  schools,  notably  Iowa  organized 

editor  of  the  New  Forfc  HeraW,  mid  of  technical  courses  —  or  State  at  Ames,  and  the  Univei-  four-vear  curriculum 

who  scoffed  at  the  notion,  a  sound  foundation  in  the  social  sity  of  Wisconsin  (through  the  AlfhmLb  hi«  nmo-mm 

Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  .Vew  sciences  and  other  liberal  arts?  pioneering  of  Andrew  W.  Hop-  1905.  Although  his  program 
I'orA-  Sun,  wouldn’t  have  a  col-  “In  order  to  write,  you  had  to  kins)  have  led  in  developing  w-as  not  put  into  actual  opera- 
lege  man  on  his  staff  —  at  first,  know  what  you  were  writing  specialized  training  for  the  agri-  tion  until  1908,  the  University 
Said  Hudson,  representing  this  about.”  The  old  educational  cultural  journalist.  Magazine  of  Illinois  exerted  journalistic 
view,  limited  today  to  a  van i.sh-  argument  of  content  vs.  method  training,  both  for  general  and  influence  down  the  years  through 


mg  minority : 


waged  for  years  among  journal-  specialized  publications,  has  also  contributions  of  Lawrence 


r.tim  ism  professors  —  and  still  has  been  given  special  attention 

-e  can  iL™  tot  o' 

is  in  a  great  newspaper  office.” 

“Such  an  establishment  as  the 
New  \ork  Herald,  or  Tribune, 
or  Times  is  the  time  college  for 
newspaper  students.  Fh’ofessor 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  Horace  Greeley  would 
tuim  out  more  real  genuine  jour¬ 
nalists  in  one  year  than  the  Har- 
vards,  Yales,  and  the  Dart- 
mouths  could  produce  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.” 

Hut  Pulitzer,  who  implemented 
eonviction  with  action  and  two 
million  dollars,  believed  other¬ 
wise.  The  great  publisher  of  the 
New  York  World  and  the  St. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch  first  offered 


money  to  Harvard  (but  its 
'acationing  president  was  too 
i*..  »^^wering).  Instead  Col¬ 
umbia  got  the  prize  in  1903 


W.  Murphy  and  Frederick  S. 
Siebert. 

In  1905  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  launched  a  newswriting 
course  and  in  1909  a  four-year 
journalism  curriculum,  directed 
by  William  Grosvenor  Bleyer 
whose  influence  upon  journalism 
education  was  to  extend  across 
the  nation.  By  example  and 
evangelism,  the  Wisconsin  edu¬ 
cator  was  to  proclaim  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  social  sciences 
in  the  training  of  journalists. 
By  his  speeches  and  writings, 
his  textbooks,  and  most  of  all 
by  his  impact  on  future  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  Bleyer  strongly  affected 


AROUND  1900  circulation  carts  like  this  one  used  by  the  Chicago  the  development  of  joumalisn 
American  often  went  around  the  corners  on  two  wheels.  Here,  Willie  education. 

Tracy  and  his  helper  are  posing  with  their  press  chariot  outside  McAvoy’s  ^  iaox 

Alma  Mater  (beer  on  draught).  {Continued  on  page  103) 
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Home  is 

the  sailor. . .  and  all  Canada  gains 


Wi)t  Hamilton 

ONE  OF  THE  EIGHT  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS  IN  CANAD« 

REPRESENTATIVE;  CRESMER  &  WOODWARD  INC.  (CAN.  DIV.)  NEW  YORK.  DETROIT,  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES. 
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our  liurtl-workinK  nation  arc  licinn  oarric<l  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  through  the  Port  of  Hamilton. 

The  increased  activit}'  at  the  Port  of  Hamilton  is  no  accident.  The 
Hamilton  Harbour  Commission  and  private  industry  have  Iw 
working  ’round  the  clock  completing  a  massive  development  pro¬ 
gram  costing  in  excess  of  million  to  accommodate  new  Seaway 
traffic  and  to  exjiedite  the  flow  of  present  Great  Lak(!s  shippin* 
Now,  with  a  newly-rlredged  2<S-f(K)t  harbour,  seven  miles  of  nuKlem 
berthage  and  increased  wharfside  trackage  leading  to  three  major 
railroads,  Hamilton  welcomes  home  her  “Seaway”  sailors  ami 
speetls  their  cargoes  across  the  nation. 

Keeping  pace  with  progress  in  Canada’s  largest  inland  Seaway  port 
is  THE  HAMILTON  SPECTATOR  ...  the  only  medium  that 
covers  this  lucrative  market  completely.  More  S|)ectators  are  sohl 
in  Hamilton  than  there  are  households.  For  complete  advertisintt 
and  market  information,  contact  THE  HAMILTON  SPECT.VTdR. 
one  of  the  eight  Southam  Newspajiers  in  Canada. 


When  the  sailor  comes  home  to  Hamilton, 
Canada’s  largest  inland  .seaport  in  actual  ton¬ 
nage  handled,  people  benefit  everywhere  in 
Canada.  Thanks  to  the  St.  I>iiwrence  Seaway 
and  an  aggre.ssive  multi-million  dollar  expansion 
program,  more  ships  and  their  sailors  are  visiting 
Lake  Ontario’s  busiest  port  than  ever  before. 

This  year  hundreds  of  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as 
unusually  heavy  Great  Kikes  shipping  traffic  are  visiting  the  Port  of 
Hamilton.  These  vessels  will  bring  automobiles,  binder  twine,  soy- 
lieans,  molasses,  petroleum  products  and  salt  for  Canadian  use — in 
fact,  every  kind  of  sea-liorne  cargo.  Domestic  shijiping  will  continue 
to  supply  coal,  limestone  and  iron  ore  to  feed  the  blast  furnaces  of 
the  nation’s  number  one  steel-jiroducing  city. 

This  year  a  major  portion  of  the  vital  gomls  so  necessary  to  Canada’s 
growth  is  entering  the  country  through  the  Port  of  Hamilton.  And 
liecause  of  its  strategic  location  more  and  more  of  the  pnxlucts  of 


t  vntir  ATIi}I\  studded  Marquette;  James  E.  Pollard,  ceived  the  bequest  for  the  Nie- 

j‘bUlJlj  part-time  academic  stars  Ohio  State;  Perley  I.  Reed,  West  man  Fellowships,  bringing  ex- 

(Continued  front  page  101)  such  as  Walter  B.  Pitkin  and  Virginia;  Frank  Thayer,  Wis-  perienced  newsmen  back  onto 

Edwin  E.  Slosson,  as  well  as  consin;  Paul  J.  Thompson,  the  campus  for  a  year.  In  1946, 

Many  influential  early  names  journalism  teachers  like  Texas;  Marcus  M.  Wilkerson,  the  American  Press  Institute 

in  journalism  educatum  Roscoe  Ellard.  Louisiana  State.  Others  deserve  seminars  were  instituted  at  Co- 

after  them  the  initials  M.A.  (in  ^  Williams  regime  lasted  mention,  but  wordage  limits  are  lumbia  under  the  sponsorship 

Journalism)  or  Ph  D.  at  W is-  «  non-elastic.  of  38  publishers. 


»  1-  \  j>u  T\  of  wie  Ane  wiiiiams  regime  lasieu 

Journalism)  or  Pn't).  at  Wis-  seven  vears  before  his  asso-  non-elastic 
consin.  The  list  is  long  and  m-  for  seven  yeare  Delore  ms  asso 

eludes  Chilton  R.  Bush  of  Stan-  ‘^‘ate,  John  W.  CunliflFe,  t^k  j. 

ford,  Ralph  D.  Casey  and  Ken-  exerting  a  hterary  influ- 

neth  E.  oLn,  who  stepped  down  «nce  which  made  Walter  Prich-  Journali: 


Experimental  Approach 
Journalism  department  have 


Oraanization^  Grow 
While  graduate  and  seminar 


A  T?nv  I  French  of  Florida  years  wiiii  vyuiiiiiie  ai.  nines  u  i  i  n  a  i,  suineiiincs  juui iiaiiam 

«?niithern  ralifoinia*  Har-  the  helm,  Carl  W.  Ackerman  adapted  from  professional  the  American  Association  for 

*ili  H  Herherf  at  Oklahoma*  Selected  as  his  successor.  schools  of  law  or  medicine.  Post-  Teachers  of  Journalism  was 

ficrar  w  Rieirpl  at  Washinoton  1935,  Ackerman  made  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  in-  formed;  in  1917,  the  American 
j  »  ‘  bold  move  through  which  Colum-  temeships  have  been  utilized  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 

.  .  .  bia  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  frequently  —  at  Boston  Univer-  partments  of  Journalism.  A 

The  Wisconsin  impact  was  re-  graduate  work,  the  first  school  sity  in  1932,  at  Iowa  State  Uni-  similar  body,  the  American  So- 
mforced  Bleyei  s  successo^  concentrate  on  such  training  versity,  the  University  of  Michi-  ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad- 

Grant  M.  Hyde,  whose  texts  and  gntij-ely.  pran,  and  many  other  in.stitu-  ministrators,  was  established  in 

teaching  reached  the  second  gen-  Aifhouch  iournalism  educa-  tions.  1944.  Following  spade  work  by 

eration  of  journalism  teachers,  j  ^  J  The  usual  four  years  of  un-  Charles  E.  Rogers  -  who  had 

jl/  i^ir^  Nal^zTee^'wh^^  nation^  in  the  Middle  West  a  dergraduate  training  were  ex-  been  journalism  director  at  Kan- 

^!eArch'  ^rfils^  Social  special  welcome  mat  was  put  panded  into  five  at  the  Univer-  sas  State  and  Iowa  State,  the 

bl^  research  ti  ails.  Social  nracticallv  every  state  sity  of  Wisconsin  in  1927;  such  American  Council  on  Education 

rhrwLrJn^om^llisttec^^^^^  ul-eVsity.  T  ^d  a^rfi-t-clLs  a  program  had  been  advocated  for  Journalism  was  set  up  in 

the  Wisconsin  joumalistic  cred  .  instruction,  in  both  by  Lawrence  Murphy  as  early  as  1945,  to  serve  as  a  jwlicy-mak- 

Prominent  among  others  who  big  and  little  departments,  may  1920.  Northwestem  announced  ing  group  for  accrediting  jour- 


stressed  the  social  sciences  have  almost  every  state,  a  five-year  plan  in  1938  for  all  nalism  education.  In  1949  the 

been  E.  Marion  Johnson  and  private  as  well  as  state  uni-  'ts  students.  Most  of  these  pro-  Association  for  Education  in 

I  C^y  at  Minnesota,  and  Eric  y-ersities.  Today,  the  latest  Jour-  Rrams  vrere  allied  with  graduate  Joumali.sm  was  established  as 

I  1^.  Allen  at  Oregon.  Allen,  who  Quarterty  survey  lists  work,  culminating  in  a  master’s  the  over-all  educators’  organiza- 

3  puffed  reflectively  on  a  pipe  as  no  journalism  departments  with  degree  in  journalism.  The  Uni-  tion,  taking  the  place  of  the 

R  he  guided  his  senior  seminars,  enrollment  of  more  than  11  -  versity  of  Missouri  awarded  the  AATJ  and  with  repre.sentation 

n  took  his  undergraduate  work  at  qqq  journalism  majors.  This  bvst  Ph.D.  degree  in  journalism  from  both  AASDJ  and  ASJSA. 

I  Wisconsin  and  pioneered  jour-  considerable  'n  1934,  after  offering  the  M.A.  On  the  campuses,  the  under- 

^  nalism  at  the  University  of  Ore-  journalism  enrollments  at  junior  as  early  as  192.5.  Other  journal-  graduates  formed  journalism 

g  ^n  in  1912.  Over  .30  years  ago  colleges.  i-sm  departments  have  clung  to  fraternities,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

.Mien  wrote:  administrators  the  more  traditional  Ph.D.,  often  for  men  at  DePauw  in  1909,  and 

'  Schools  of  journalism  will  their  leader-  a  major  in  a  socia  science  Theta  Sigma  Phi  ^r  women 

utterly  fail  of  their  deeper  pur-  u-  •  t  w  v,'  •  1  H  ^  minor  in  journalism.  In  at  the  University  of  Washington 

ipose  if  they  do  not  attempt  and  ^  recent  years  several  have  offered  the  same  year.  Both,  now  as- 

succeed  in  producing  a  graduate  P^^ments,  much  of  the  spade  doctoral  degree  in  communica-  suming  national  professional 
who  is  thoroughly  grounded  not  work  also  was  done  by  devoted  tions.  In  fact,  the  most  definite  stature,  are  observing  their 

only  in  the  separate  social  teachers.  The  roll  of  honor  is  trend  of  the  last  15  years  has  golden  anniversaries  this  year, 

science  regarded  as  a  unit,  but  a  long  one  and  a  brief  article  been  towards  expanding  jour-  Ninety  years  have  passed 

also  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  cannot  list  all  who  deserve  nalism  training  to  include  radio-  since  the  first  university  adopted 

with  the  authentic  progress  of  credit.  Certainly  men  who  have  TV  and  other  allied  areas  in  a  General  Lee’s  baby.  At  the  be- 

e  rest  current  thought  and  jgft  their  mark  would  include:  school  of  communications.  Ralph  grjnning,  journalism  departments 

Charles  L.  Allen,  Northwesteim ;  forecast  this  move  in  ^^gre  confronted  with  the  skepti- 

Mience  to  his  work  as  a  reporter  ^ta*  Ralnh  Crnsman  Colorado •  ward-looking  teachers  acknowl-  tors.  Today,  education  for  jour- 
and  as  an  Hitor.”  .  F  nr.  JT  clS  "alism  has  won  the  respect  and 

College  training  for  newsmen  '^'•  Ji^rewry,  ueorgia,  ai-  nalism  is  properly  a  school  of  cooperation  of  its  academic  col- 

Lu,vi|  westward  into  Washing-  L.  Higginbotham,  Nevada;  communications.  .  .  .”  leagues.  The  working  newspa- 

ton  in  1907,  when  Merle  Thorpe  James  Melvin  Lee,  New  York  An  important  contribution  perman  has  given  his  time  and 


started  teaching  at  the  state  University;  J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  came  in  1938  when  Haiward  re-  money  to  support  journalistic 
university,^  followed  by  such  men  training.  Journalism  schools 

as  White  and  Vernon  Me-  have  a  record  of  performance, 

henzie.  In  the  Treasure  State  TVioi,*  /•rknnonf  ft-f  nr/if  Accimnat 

Montana,  Arthur  L.  Stone 
ad  left  his  editorial  chain  in 
914  to  head  the  university’s 
uew  journalism  .school  —  and 
held  its  first  classes  in  tents 
when  other  space  was  lacking! 

William*  at  ('.olumbiu 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  coast, 
l^litzer’s  liequest  had  wheels 
urning  at  Columbia  University. 

rom  the  Philadelphia  Press  - - i,,!.  ,  ■  .  ,  n —  „„  „  .  . 

eame  Talcott  Williams  in  1912  ~  Ch«-r>ll  is  an  expert 

to  become  the  first  director  " 

Prom  its  .start  Col  h  Chicago,  which  he  plays 

rowed  heavilv  from  Now^  v  *1,  ^bUS  PARADE  of  paper  is  the  exact  amount  required  to  print  one  issue  one  hand  jiving  no  rest  to 

newsnanerr  f  Sunday  Plain  Dealer!  You  don't  say  so!  You  should  see  the  heap  bis  cue.”  -  The  Journalist, 

P  or  guest  staffers  of  newsprint  that  goes  into  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  nowadays.  March  29,  1884. 
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training.  Journalism  schools 
have  a  record  of  performance. 
Their  concept  of  professional 
training  has  been  broad.  Many 
of  their  graduates  now  hold  im¬ 
portant  executive  positions. 

Journalism  education  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  stature  and 
service  to  the  professional  field 
and  to  society  as  the  profession 
and  society  in  turn  achieve  new 
standards  of  responsibility. 


How  ads  build 
brand  preferences 


Thirty-three  newspapers  over 
the  past  five  years  have  invested 
$1,500,000  interviewing  some 
320,000  housew’ives  on  their 
brand  preferences. 

Dating  back  to  1954  the  find¬ 
ings  have  been  amalgamated  by 
the  research  department  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  as  a 
marketing  sei'vice  to  advertisers 
and  their  agencies. 

The  resulting  coast-to-coast 
“Brand  Preference  Analysis”  as 
the  comprehensive  study  is 
called,  is  based  on  the  “Top  Ten 
Brands”  and  “Consumer  Analy¬ 
sis  Surveys”  conducted  by  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  for  their  re¬ 
spective  markets.  As  assembled 
by  MR&S,  the  findings  are 
broken  down  for  the  convenience 
of  advertisers  and  agents  into 
the  seven  accepted  Nielsen 
market  divisions. 

Approximately  180  brands  are 
checked  both  by  personal  inter¬ 
views  in  the  homes  and  by 
mailed  questionnaires.  Not  all 
cities  have  ten  top  brands  in 
each  classification.  The  figures 
have  been  checked  and  re¬ 
checked  with  other  sources  and 


have  been  found  to  be  amazing¬ 
ly  accurate. 

So  far  about  800  presentations 
have  been  made  by  staff  members 
of  MR&S  and  Arthur  Roehslei’, 
research  director,  declared  the 
analysis  is  proving  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tool  for  selling  the  news¬ 
paper  medium. 

In  some  cases  the  brand  by 
brand  tabulations  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  published  estimates  of 
advertising  expenditures  by  the 
different  years.  Since  these 
figures  are  not  official,  and  so 
many  different  factors  are  in¬ 
volved  in  reaching  the  varying 
brand  preferences  market  by 
market,  the  relationship  between 
the  dollar  investments  by  media 
is  not  considered  authoritative. 
Thus,  when  MR&S  released 
sample  pages  for  the  years  from 
1954  through  1958,  the  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  were  re¬ 
moved. 

Pages  of  the  study  furnished 
to  illustrate  this  article  covered 
the  classification  “Soaps  — 
Household  Laundry”  and  the 
specific  brands  Tide,  Oxydol,  and 
All. 


Tide  has  been  first  in  the 
markets  covei’ed  since  1954,  with 
the  exception  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
w’hen  it  was  second  the  first 
year  with  27%  preference.  Pi’e- 
ference  percentages  have  ranged 
from  21%  to  57%.  Houston 
show'ed  the  highest  preference 
for  this  brand.  Tide  invests 
about  $9,000,000  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  $7,500,000  in  network 
TV. 

All  is  also  analyzed.  It  is  ad¬ 
vertised  for  use  mainly  in  auto¬ 
matic  w’ashing  machines,  invest¬ 
ing  $3,000,000  a  year,  mostly  in 
newspapers.  While  Tide’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  much  greater  than  All’s, 
the  latter  does  very  well  in  the 
face  of  the  heavy  competition. 

All  has  held  to  second  place  in 
preference  among  housewives 
consistently  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  per¬ 
centages  in  Newark  have  ranged 
from  12  to  18%  and  in  Columbus 
from  15  to  18%. 

The  brand  has  moved  from 
fourth  to  third  place  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  from  fifth  to 
fourth  in  Birmingham,  Ala; 
from  fifth  to  third  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. ;  from  fifth  to  fourth  in 
Los  Angeles;  from  fifth  to  sec¬ 
ond  in  Seattle,  W’ash.;  from  fifth 
to  fourth  in  Los  Angeles;  fifth 
to  third,  in  Modesto.  It  has  held 
consistently  in  third  place  in 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Oxydol,  placing  about  $4,000,- 


000  annually  in  network  TV,il* 
holds  no  first  place  preference. 

“If  comparable  amounts-^,. 
000,000  in  the  case  of  Tide  and 
$4,000,000  in  the  case  of  Oxydol 
— were  invested  in  newspaper 
advertising — the  picture  would 
certainly  change,”  was  the 
MR&S  comment. 

Copies  of  the  complete  analysis 
and  also  city  by  city  are  avail¬ 
able  from  MR&S. 

• 

The  Typewriler 

1884  marked  the  introductior. 
of  the  typewriter  into  the  news 
business.  Oliver  Gramling,  inhb 
book  “AP — The  Story  of  News," 
wrote : 

“While  the  campaign  (Cleve¬ 
land  vs  Blaine  election)  swept 
along,  the  typewriter  made  its 
unheralded  debut  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  Until  that  year  re 
porters  laboriously  wrote  their 
news  in  longhand  and  telegraph¬ 
ers  copied  the  w-ire  dispatches 
in  their  fast  scrawl.  ...  One 
day  word  reached  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Western  Associated 
Press  that  John  Paine,  tele 
graph  operator  at  Nashville, 
was  using  the  newfangled  con¬ 
traption  and  that  the  editors 
there  were  hailing  the  cleaner, 
more  legible  copy.  Addison  C. 
Thomas,  the  wire  chief  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  saw  the  possibilities  and 
arranged  to  have  all  his  nw 
supplied.” 


These  people  KNOW  the  Selling  Power  of  ROANOKE  NEWSPAPERS 


PAXTON  C.  JUDGE 
Vice-Preiident,  Roanoke  Division 
THE  KROGER  COMPANY 

"We  consider  The  Roanoke  Newspapers 
basic  in  advertising  for  food  sales  in 
Western  Virginia.  ...” 


NORAAAN  R.  McVEIGH 
President 

MICK-OR-MACK  STORES  CO.,  INC. 
"Coverage  of  the  two  Roanoke  News¬ 
papers  is  ideal  for  !5  of  our  stores  fn  IS 
counties,  although  some  of  these  stores 
are  SOO  miles  apart.  ...” 


R.  E.  FOUTZ 

Secretory-Treasurer  and  Manager 
ROANOKE  GROCERS,  INC. 

"W’fcen  we  think  of  basic  coverage  for 
nearly  100  stores,  we  look  first  to  The 
Times  and  The  World-News.  ...” 


F.  W.  JOSEPH 
District  Superintendent 
COLONIAL  STORES,  INC. 

"The  bulk  of  our  annual  advertising 
investment  in  the  Roanoke  market  goes 
to  The  Times  and  the  World-News.  ...” 


"Better  Meals  Build  Better  Families" 

"  'Total  Selling'  Means  Better  Sales." 


Virginia’s  3rd  Largest 
Primary  Market  Is  Blanketed  by 
the  Roanoke  Newspapers 


with  average  per  family  annual  food  sales 
at  $949,  right  in  the  norm,  this  is  an  ideal 


TEST  MARKET 


1.  Isolated,  natural  geographical 
barriers 

2.  Minimum  penetration  of  out¬ 
side  media 

3.  Self-contained  economy 

4.  Diversified  industry 

5.  Representative  population 


6.  Ideal  size,  metro  area  160,000 

7.  Good  distributive  outlets 

8.  Superior  newspaper  coverage 

9.  Diversified  media,  6  radio, 
2  TV  stations 

10.  Right  on  the  notional  norm 
in  per  family  food  sales,  $949 


LOOK  AT  THIS  COVSRAGE 


65% 


in  16-County 
Primary  Market 


95% 


in  61  Principal 
®Cities  and  Towns 


100% 


in  Roonoke 
Metropolitan  Area 


THE  ROANOKE  TIMES  and 
THE  ROANOKE  WORLD-NEWS 

National  Represenfotives  SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO 


A  "Burgoyne"  Test  City  with  spot  color 
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‘Manpower’  for  Competition 
Is  Special  Reps’  Major  Need 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


gest  ill  ms  in  the  held.  MR&S 
sold  about  94,000,000  lines  while 
K-S  sold  60,000,000  lines  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  their  re- 


Manpower  is  a  major  prob-  tion  of  the  column  width  stand-  erai  aavertising  lor  ine 
letn  facing  newspaper  national  ardization  which  has  made  con-  men^Llli 

advertising  representatives  to-  siderable  progress,  and  also  for  _ 


adveSg  Tei^esenUtWrr  :fderaTre‘Vrog^  and  also  for  ^  MR&S  has  68  men  selling  for 
day  to  meet  growing  and  ag-  continuation  of  improvement  in  fn 

grLve  compfSion^from  TV,  ^ htTSemen’’ 

radio  and  magazines.  newspaper  color.  So-called  ni-n  » 

Forty-four  firms  strong  (50  color  is  rapidly  growing,  but  is  -pi^^  Army  of  Salesmen 

if  you  count  mavericks),  total-  still  expensive. 

ling  about  1200  active  salesmen.  Meanwhile,  manpower  is  the  Others  among  the  44  firms 


Forty-four  firms  strong  (50  color  is  rapidly  growing,  out  is  -pi^^  Army  of  Salesmen 

if  you  count  mavericks),  total-  still  expensive. 

ling  about  1200  active  salesmen.  Meanwhile,  manpower  is  the  Others  among  the  44  firms 
they  are  again  soaring  into  the  immediately  pressing  need.  Man-  contributing  the  most  manirower 
clouds  of  climbing  business  after  power  is  wanted  to  sell  newspa-  ^  Com- 

a  20-nionth  slump.  A  good  1959  pers  intelligently.  Intelligent  pany ;  The  John  Budd  Coinpany ; 
is  forecast.  selling  requires  improved  and  Rarke,  Kui^rs  &  Mahoney; 

„  ,  „  „  consistent  newspaper  research  Cijsmer  &  Woodward;  Gannett 

Can’t  Beal  Newspapers  n^^rket.  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.;  Hearst 

"You  can’t  beat  newspapers  Furthermore,  intelligent  selling 
as  a  sales  medium,  but  newspa-  always  calls  for  the  support  of  *  ewspaper  p  Kpnt' 

pers  can  beat  themselves  if  they  carefully  planned  advertising.  q  TiTp 

don’t  muster  the  manpower  to  "Newspaper  advertising  needs  cp.'"  .  « 

sell  themselves,’’  is  how  in  a  newspaper  advertising,”  is  how  ’  Company?  the  Julius 

variety  of  different  words,  the  one  top  rep  put  it.  i  .f » 

leaders  in  the  field  temper  that  Manpower,  however,  is  the 
optimism.  first 

urgent  requirement  in  the 
As  this  national  sales  arm  of  belief  of  both  Herbert  W.  Molo- 


Mathews  Special  Agency ; 


lewers  m  tne  neid  temper  tnat  Manpower,  however,  is  the  o’Mara  &  Ormsbee;  Sawyer- 
optimism.  first  urgent  requirement  in  the  Perguson-Walker  Co.;  Ridder- 

As  this  national  sales  arm  of  belief  of  both  Herbert  W.  Molo-  Johns,  Inc.;  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 

daily  press  heads  toward  ney  Sr.,  president,  Moloney,  Scott;’  Scripps-Howa’rd  Newspa- 

its  85th  year,  these  top  leaders  Regan  &  Schmitt,  and  Frank  pers;  Shannon  &  Associates, 

^  dramatized  by  the  total  sell-  Miller,  president,  Kelly-  now  Shannon-DeClerque;  Story, 


mg  concept,  greater  unity  than  g^^^th  Company,  two  of  the  big- 
ever  before  among  individual¬ 
istic  newspaper  publishers. 

But  there  is  a  difference  of  TnfinfT  to  OA' 

opinion  as  to  how  many  years  irYlIlK  lU  uU 

will  be  required  before  this  glim-  '  ® 

mer  of  unity  can  be  translated  iintU  f  aa  Iaii 

into  the  standardized  force  ar-  WIlII  lUU  ICV 

dently  desired  for  the  solution 
of  major  and  minor  problems. 

Whatever  these  problems  are  KuiUclflUCry 

they  are  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  the  special  rep¬ 
resentatives  unanimously  agree.  Ev^fliwhi 

Qianges  Sought 

Many  continue  to  fight  for  UlCIl  it  CVCfy  CXC 
newspaper  policy  and  mechani-  .  ,  .  . 

cal  changes  "to  make  it  easy,”  111  SilCS,  marketll 
they  say,  “for  advertisers  to  buy 

the  medium.”  They  want,  and  I’lCIflfX  rPClH  TTIlP  ^ 

are  pressing  for,  “central  bill-  rC<lU  X  IIC 

'"8”  —  “one  order-one  bill  — 
one  check;”  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  offering 

volume  discounts,  with  some  ap-  THI 

proach  to  unanimity  on  pre-  s'it 

miums;  a  lesser  differential  be- 
'*ecn  local  and  national  rates,  j 

Of  at  least  a  firmness  on  the  I  puhluMti: 

part  of  newspapers  to  prevent  j  New  yo«k 

national  advertisers  from  mak-  Washington,  0.  e. 

mg  a  back  door  approach  to  Chicago 

newsprint  space  through  local  oauas 

fw estimated  !  san  hiancisco  H 

$400,000,000  and  ■' 

$500,(WO,000  is  annually  lost  to  j 

^ncies  and  newspaper  national  V 

revenue  in  this  manner. 

,„^*®*'Atiically,  newspaper  rep- 

aentatives  look  for  continua-  HH 
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pers;  Shannon  &  Associates, 
now  Shannon-DeClerque;  Story, 
{Continued  on  page  106) 


Trying  to  cover  too  many  bases 
with  too  few  players? 

Remember, 

Everywhere, 

men  at  every  executive  level 
in  sales,  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOnilAL 

WTHisfS 

IS'.©' 

ustFOl  :  .  ’ 
•  OltE”  ' 


Mr.  Mahoney 


Thanks  for  the  space  for 
this  message  from  many  of 
us  who  with  your  people 
will  also^miss 

James 

Wright 

Brown 

“No  tribute  could  ade¬ 
quately  interpret,  the 

completeness,  •  -  •  •  the  depth 
of  editorial  interpretation, 

-  the  comradeship,  —  - 

the  understanding,  the 

persistence,  •  •  •  -  the  patience, 
—  •  the  courage  to  fight, 

.  -  -  •  the  excellence  of  cov¬ 
erage,  ----  built  into  Editor 
&  Publisher  by  the  great¬ 
est  of  editorial  champions, 
James 
Wright 
Brown 

“Those  who  profited  most 
from  this  champion  of  the 
press  and  what’s  right  were 
his  advertiser  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  readers  for  it 
helped  them  understand  and 
respect  and  more  effectively 
use  the  most  powerful  local 
sales  tool  •  -  -  - 
Our 
Daily 

Newspapers. 

“This  inheritance  shall  be 
a  guiding  light  to  the  crew 
and  those  now  ably  fitted 
to  carry  on.” 

T.  ISorman  Tveter 
Adams  &  Keyes,  Inc. 


BVRKE  • 
EVIPERS 
&  MAHONEY 


N*w  Yorh,  Cklcaqo,  Dstreit, 
AHasta,  Chorlotto,  DoOet, 
Koasat  City.  Ohlokoma  CHy, 
■•vsely  Hills,  So*  Froaclico 


{Continued  from  page  1U5) 


Brooks  &  Finley;  Texas  Daily 
Press  Leag^ue;  Ward-Griffith 
Company ;  Western  Dailies ; 
West-Holiday  Co.;  and  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Witmer  Co. 

Sizeable,  too,  are  the  Allen- 
Klapp  Co.;  Arkansas  Dailies; 
Bottinelli-Kimball ;  the  Thomas 
F.  Clark  Co.;  John  W.  Cullen 
Co.;  Doyle  &  Hawley;  Gal- 
lagher-Delisser,  Inc. ;  General 
Advertising  Service  Inc.;  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates; 
Howland  &  Howland;  Mid- 
South  Dailies;  Mississippi  Dai¬ 
lies;  Newspapers  South,  Inc.; 
Scheerer  &  Co.;  Texas,  Harte- 
Hanks-Newspapers;  and  the 
Wallace  Witmer  Co. 

But  they  and  the  others  add¬ 
ing  up  to  the  total  force  are 
none  too  strong  to  help  news¬ 
papers  combat  the  six-year  in¬ 
roads  of  TV,  the  lively  radio, 
the  more  recent  smart  new  ag¬ 
gressiveness  of  the  magazines 
and  the  not  to  be  sneei'ed  at 
diversion  from  ROP  caused  by 
the  hard  selling  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 


Rejuvenated  Bureau 


The  rejuvenated  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  under  Pres¬ 
ident  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
that  sparked  Total  Selling  is  re¬ 
garded  by  most  representatives 
as  the  hub  of  the  wheel  that  will 
keep  newspapers  rolling  ahead. 

Plans  are  now  being  worked 
upon  to  strengthen  the  Bureau 
even  more.  Some  have  already 
been  announced.  Others  include 
a  plan  for  better  advertising 
newspaper  advertising  and  add¬ 
ing  direct  sales  and  sei’vice  stalls 
to  those  already  established 
thi'ough  improved  coordination 
between  the  Bureau  and  AANR 
selling  as  one  “Total  Selling” 
task  force. 

Some  think  this  strengthen¬ 
ing  process  will  require  at  least 
a  decade  or  two.  Others  hope 
for  faster  realization  than  that. 
The  Bureau’s  annual  budget 
dropped  this  year  from  a  high 
of  $2,100,000  to  about  $1,700,000. 
Efforts  to  freeze  member  con¬ 
tributions  at  the  $2.1  million 
level  failed. 


a  drastic  step  must  come  from 
those  who  will  benefit,  the  news¬ 
papers,  their  representatives, 
and  the  agencies.  But,  said  both 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Moloney, 
whatever  the  source  it  should 
be  channeled  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Moloney 
are  in  agreement  that  additional 
salesmen  to  sell  the  newspaper 
medium  is  a  first  essential.  That, 
too,  is  costly.  Mr.  Miller,  whose 
brilliant  mind  clicks  like  Univac, 
has  estimated  that  one  call  on 
an  advertising  agency  today 
costs  as  much  as  $30. 

Of  the  present  national  news¬ 
paper  salesmen,  Mr.  Moloney 
figured  65%  receive  from  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000  a  year;  15%  get 
from  $15,000  up;  and  20%  re¬ 
ceive  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

“The  answer  to  the  challenge 
is  salesmanship,”  Mr.  Moloney 
declared.  He  professed  an  open 
mind  to  the  advocates  of  “make- 
it-easy-to-buy”  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Nothing  has  happened  to 
change  the  values  of  newspaper 
advertising.  Other  media  have 
been  more  alert  than  newspa¬ 
pers  in  meeting  demands  from 
agencies  for  special  research 
work  on  readership. 

“We  are  urging  our  publish¬ 
ers  to  take  steps  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  A  Pulse  survey  made  by 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  has 
been  well  received,  as  has  a 
Sindlinger  study  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  The  Dan 
Clark  oi’ganization  includes  such 
material  in  their  ‘Top  Ten’  sur¬ 
veys.” 


For  Discounts 


Inroads 


water  in  it  that  has  to  be  executive  vicepresident  and  sales 
squeezed  out  before  you  reach  manager  of  Ward-Griffith.  He 
the  point  where  a  discount  is  is  former  president  of  the  De- 
allowed.”  troit  and  New  York  chapters  of 

the  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association. 
George  R.  Katz,  chairman  of  “There’s  no  questioning  the 
the  board  of  the  Katz  Agency,  fact  that  TV  competition  is 
founded  in  1888,  chose  to  warn  tough  today  and  will  continue  to 
publishers  against  the  trend  to  be  tough  for  some  time,”  Mr. 
return  to  sliding  sales  on  na-  Kent  said.  “Advertising  by  its 
tional  advertising  rates  when  he  very  nature  goes  for  something 
observed  his  86th  birthday  May  new  all  the  time.  W  e  saw  it  in 
21.  radio.  We  are  seeing  it  today 

Considerable  feeling  exists  in  TV. 
among  the  special  representa-  “A  sizeable  proportion  of  al- 
tives  today  against  the  inroads  most  all  advertising  agencies  to- 
they  claim  the  syndicated  Sun-  day  are  devoted  to  TV  work.  In 
day  supplements  have  made  on  fact,  almost  a  direct  push  for 
ROP  black  and  white  and  color  this  one  medium  has  been  built 
advertising.  Characteristically,  into  a  majority  of  the  agencies. 
Mr.  Moloney  sought  to  meet  this  “This  situation  can  be  b^ 
threat  by  strong,  intelligent  combatted  by  the  positive 
salesmanship  of  the  daily  pa-  method  of  showing  what  we 
pers’  space.  have  and  what  we  can  do  for  all 

He  recalled  a  call  he  made  national  advertising  accounts, 
on  the  president  of  one  of  the  That’s  total  selling,  in  the  sense 
largest  advertisers.  This  giant  that  those  who  represent  news- 
user  of  TV,  which  also  is  a  paper  advertising  are  covering 
big  advertiser  in  the  supple-  every  person,  agency,  distrita- 
ments,  was  not  in  ROP  in  sev-  oi"  company  that  has  any  in- 
eral  MR&S  papers.  When  Mr.  Auence  over  national  advertts- 
Moloney  called  this  to  the  at-  'ng. 
tention  of  the  president,  he  in¬ 
sisted  he  was  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  —  through  the  supple¬ 
ments  distributed. 

“But  at  most  you  are  in  the  count.  It  may  take  time,  bat 
supplements  only  a  few  times  total  selling  will  eventually  pay 
a  year,”  countered  Mr.  Moloney.  oA  ^'1?  numbers.” 

“The  daily  paper  comes  out  365 
days  of  the  year.  You  have 
planted  a  seed  in  the  supple¬ 
ment.  Water  it  and  nourish  it 


For  Broader  Service 


Imaginative,  ambitious  and 
vocal  about  strengthening  the 
Bureau  is  Frank  Miller  of  Kelly- 
Smith.  He  would  have  the  Bu¬ 
reau  buy  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
both  the  Advertising  &  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  and  Media  Records. 
He  pointed  out  that  TV  now 
furnishes  agencies  free  with  in- 
foi-mation  they  must  buy  from 
these  agencies.  Seven  agencies 
are  now  subscribing  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau. 

Financial  resources  for  such 


‘It  is  not  a  case  where  any 
one  time  masterful  pitch  is  go¬ 
ing  to  land  an  order.  It  w'ill  be 
the  continuous  effort  that  will 


Common  Markets 


Increase  in  the  number  of 


Mr.  Moloney  approved  the 
move  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
to  offer  discounts  for  volume, 
and  said  it  should  go  up  to  at 
least  100,000  lines.  Some  now 
stop  at  10,000  and  15,000. 
There’s  no  uniformity  in  pre¬ 
miums  yet,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be  because  of  the  “inbred 
individuality  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.”  Nor  are  the  discounts 
being  offered  particularly  sub¬ 
stantial.  MR&S  has  made  up  a 
chart  listing  35  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  offering  scale 
rates  for  general  advertising  up 
to  100,000  lines  or  more.  The 
discounts  run  from  5  to  15%. 

The  Branham  Company  has 
taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  get 
more  uniformity  in  sliding  scale 
newspaper  rate  structures. 

But  not  all  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  advocates  of  vol¬ 
ume  discounts.  Gannett  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales,  Inc.,  for  instance, 
according  to  George  J.  Allen, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  stands  firmly  for  “a  good 
fair  flat  published  rate  open  to 
all  national  advertisers  with  no 


L  T>/-wTv  1-  j  one-newspaper  cities  in  the 

through  ROP  newspaper  sched-  States  has  decreased,  but 

ules  and  then  watch  your  sales  certainly  has  not  eliminated. 

competition  between  newspa- 
Mr.  Moloney  believes  more  ^  Francis  P  McFadden. 
such  sales  work  must  and  will  president  of  George  A.  McDevitt 
develop.  Company,  pointed  out. 

Toughest  Competition  *  niajor 

to  get  business  for  the  nei^ 
Conceding  that  whether  or  not  paper  we  represent,”  he  said 
they  distribute  syndicated  Sun-  He  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
day  supplements  is  a  preroga-  new  kind  of  competition  between 
tive  of  the  publishers  who  base  newspapers  the  “Bi-City  Mar- 
decisions  on  the  circulation  and  feet  Story”  his  firm  has  built  up 
promotion  values,  Mr.  Allen  of  for  Camden  and  Trenton,  fight- 
Gannett  said  he  personally  felt  ing  to  get  on  lists  covering  the 
that  this  medium  offered  tough-  Philadelphia  market  area.  El^ 
est  competition  faced  by  daily  where,  he  said,  smaller  cities 
newspapers.  are  battling  metropolitan  cen- 

“TV  will  take  care  of  itself  ters  for  national  advertisin? 
and  will  diminish  as  a  threat  representation, 
to  newspaper  advertising  as  toll  Stepped-up  selling  of  the 
TV  becomes  the  force  it  prom-  newspaper  medium  should  w 
ises  to  be,  and  as  new  channels  concentrated  upon  the 
are  opened  subdividing  audi-  agencies  now  placing  the  high 
ences,”  he  said.  “The  newspaper  percentage  of  their  total  billing 

tide  is  rising;  TV  ebbing.”  in  TV  and  investing  only  a  fr^' 

Other  representatives,  how-  tion  in  newspapers,  reps  ma® 
ever,  class  such  talk  as  “wish-  tained. 

ful  thinking”  and  ascribe  the  “Despite  the  tremendous  coB- 
new  unity  among  newspapers  to  petition  today,  the  stability  o* 
mobilization  against  the  strong  the  entire  field  of  national 
threat  of  the  electronics  media,  paper  representation  should  o' 
An  ardent  supporter  of  “Total  noted.  Unlike  the  ^dvertW 
Selling,”  as  are  most  of  the  rep-  agencies,  there  has  been  iw 
resentatives  is  Jack  F.  Kent,  of  mergers,”  it  was  noted. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Dedicated 
To  THE  Medium — The  Newspaper 


of  the 
should  he 
>  giant  s“ 

the  high 
;al  billing 
nly  a  fr^' 
•eps  wi®’ 


By  Ray  Erwin 

SeiTice  of  and  to  newspapers 
has  been  the  purpose  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
its  integrated  journals  for  75 
years. 

The  voluntary  and  generous 
acceptance  of  this  professional 
journal  as  the  virtual  workday 
bible  of  newspapermen  is  the 
most  conclusive  and  satisfying 
proof  that  its  sei-vice  has  been 
at  once  practical  and  palatable. 

The  newspapeiman’s  newspa¬ 
per  formerly  proudly  proclaimed 
itself  to  be  the  “Oldest  Publish¬ 
ers’  and  Advertisers’  Journal  in 
America.”  Now,  constantly 
changing  and  expanding  its 
manifold  seiwices  to  keep  far 
forward  in  the  vanguard  guid¬ 
ing  the  onward  march  of  ever- 
changing  newspapers,  it  prefers 
speed  to  age  in  its  current  slo¬ 
gan;  “The  Spot  News  Paper 
of  the  Newspaper  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Fields.” 

Five-in-One 

Vigorous,  youthful,  venture¬ 
some  and  growing  at  its  three- 
quarter-century  milestone.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  combines  into 
its  compact  format  five  separate 
periodicals  amalgamated  into 
one  every-Saturday-since-1884 
journal  for  journalists  and  ad¬ 
vocate  for  advertisers. 

The  components : 

The  Jouryinlist  (March  22, 
1884). 

^  ev:  8  p  a  p  p  r  d  o  m  (March, 
1892). 

Fourth  Estate  (March  1, 

1894). 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 
(Jun  29,  1901). 

Advertisinp  (.Jan.  23,  1925). 
A^uisition  and  consolidation 
?  Ihe  five  journals  into  one  en- 
arged  and  rejuvenated  publica- 
•on  provided  concentrated  cov- 
^Tage  of  all  facts  of  the  com- 
P  ex  world  of  newspaper  pro- 
ction  and  increased  and  en¬ 
hanced  ser\-icc  to  all  depart- 
ents  of  the  newspaper. 

Great  Growth 

l^-year-lifespan  of  Edi- 
.1,  •  ^’®I-ISHER  has  witnessed 
from"  newspapers 

culatin  ^  ^  combined  cir- 

with  to  l.'^Sl 

t  \Vhe  ’  total  circulation, 
"hen  E&P  ,vas  born,  Presi- 

^ITor  Si  PUBLISHER 


Our  75th  Anniversary 


•  The  Historical  Section  of  the  Special  Number  that  com¬ 
memorates  the  75th  year  of  publication  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  and  its  predecessors,  back  to  The  Journalist,  is 
designed  to  be  a  treasury  of  journalistic  essays  rather  than 
a  methodical  review  of  an  era. 

•  Holding  true  to  the  tradition — ^“Every  Saturday  Since 
1884” — of  reporting  the  Spot  News  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Advertising  Business,  the  main  section  of  this  issue  presents 
the  latest  industry  facts,  trends,  and  discussions. 

•  Because  our  nose  for  news  has  been  .so  close  to  the 
grindstone  for  these  past  75  years,  we  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  saunter  from  the  beaten  paths  and  put  into  print 
some  of  the  choice  vignettes  of  journalistic  history  that 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  retrospect.  Writers  from  the  news¬ 
paper  business  responded  to  our  invitation  to  contribute  to 
this  project.  We  think  their  stories  will  help  to  sharpen 
the  perspective  of  The  Newspaper — ours  and  yours. 

•  This  Diamond  Jubilee  production  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  James  Wright  Brown,  upon  whom  we  all  leaned 
for  inspiration  and  from  whom  we  borrowed  many  ideas. 


dent  Chester  A.  Arthur  headed 
a  small  nation  of  50,000,000.  The 
South  was  in  the  throes  of  Re¬ 
construction.  The  West  was  in 
the  flood  tide  of  settlement,  in 
keeping  with  the  earlier  advice 
of  Horace  Greeley’s  New  York 
T  ribune. 

The  telephone  was  in  its  first 
decade  and  the  Atlantic  cable 
barely  in  its  second.  Rag  paper 
was  in  general  use.  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler  was  perfecting  his 
first  Linotype.  Joseph  Pulitzer 
already  had  built  his  crusading 
New  York  World  into  a  robust 
rival  of  James  Gordon  Bennett’s 
New  York  Herald.  Young  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  already 
was  studying  newspapers  with 
the  dream  of  taking  over  his 
father’s  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  which  he  did  three  years 
later. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  to 
be  founded  three  years  later. 
Growth  of  communications  facil¬ 
ities,  feature  syndicates,  groups 
of  newspapers  and  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  the  great  selling  force 
that  would  spark  and  invigorate 
a  free  economy  were  just  ahead. 
And  their  growth  was  to  be 
helped  along  in  substantial 
measure  by  the  constant  aid  and 


advice,  suggestions  and  leader¬ 
ship  provided  by  the  industry’s 
own  journal. 

First  Issue 

The  Journalist  was  founded 
by  C.  J.  Byrne  and  Leander 
Richardson.  The  first  page  of 
the  first  issue  boasted  a  large 
engraving  of  Amons  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Szin,  who  was  revo¬ 
lutionizing  professional  prac¬ 
tice  by  bright  writing  and  ob¬ 
jective  reporting. 

“A  reporter  has  to  have  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  the 
acuteness  of  a  diplomat  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  a  Job,  and  the  .-^tomach 
of  an  ostrich,”  The  Journalist 
complained. 

And  this  complex  reportorial 
paragon  of  amalgamated  virtues 
received  an  average  salary  of 
$25  a  w'eek. 

The  paper  rarely  exceeded  12 
pages  and  the  founders  sold  it 
before  it  w’as  one  year  old  to 
C.  J.  Smith,  Allan  Forman  and 
W.  G.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  For¬ 
man  soon  emerged  as  the  editor 
and  owner  and  thus  became  the 
pioneer  successful  entrepreneur 
in  the  professional  journal  field 
for  professional  journalists. 


When  the  Forman  group  took 
control,  it  published  this  procla¬ 
mation  of  its  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  : 

“We  have  not  engaged  to  take 
in  the  ‘schedule  of  assets’  the 
pi-ejudices  of  the  former  own¬ 
ers;  nor  do  we  wish  the  paper’s 
enemies — if  enemies  it  has — to 
come  over  to  us  along  with  the 
type,  wood  cuts,  and  back  num¬ 
bers  of  the  paper.  We  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  good  will  and  this 
we  shall  foster  and  endeavor 
to  increase. 

Code  of  Practice 

“We  propose  making  this,  if 
possible,  an  entertaining  news¬ 
paper  for  journalists,  and  lit¬ 
erary  men  and  women,  and  we 
anticipate  the  publication  of 
much  that  will  interest  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  We  hope  to  make 
The  Journalist  bright,  without 
being  nasty;  aggressive  and  yet 
not  scurrilous;  dignified  but  not 
‘tame.’  If  we  find  wrongs  to  be 
righted  in  our  profession,  shams 
to  be  exposed,  p(*tty  tyrants  to 
be  subdued,  we  shall  cheerfully 
undertake  the  work. 

“With  abundant  experience 
(if  that’s  worth  anything), 
ample  capital  and  tenacity,  and 
best  of  all,  a  host  of  friends. 
The  Journalist  starts  upon  its 
new  career,  hoping  to  win  the 
confidence  and  de.serve  the  sup¬ 
port  of  those  whose  interests  it 
expects  to  serve.” 

Note  that  la.st  phrase  of 
three-quarters-of-a-century  ago. 
“It  expects  to  .serve.”  Even  unto 
this  day  that  is  not  merely  a 
motto  but  way  of  life  and  work 
for  the  publication  and  its  staff. 

Mr.  Forman  soon  improved 
The  Journalist’s  “letters”  from 
out-of-town  correspondents  and 
arranged  for  national  distribu¬ 
tion.  He  waged  war  on  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  newspapers  through 
the  publication  of  newspaper  di¬ 
rectories  by  some  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  advertising  agencies  of  the 
period. 

In  the  beginning,  the  paper 
paid  slight  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  newspapering.  It 
carried  very  little  advertising 
news  and  very  little  advertising. 
Advertisers,  in  1885,  included 
stilted  announcements  of  the 
merits  of  the  Hall  typewriter, 
Spencerian  steel  pens,  Duffy’s 
Pure  Malt  Whiskey,  “sure  cure 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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for  consumption,  dyspepsia,  and 
wasting:  diseases,”  Knox  hats. 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  store. 


W  hiskey  Did  It 


Even  in  those  faltering  days 
of  the  founders,  advertisers  did 
not  control  news  play  or  edi¬ 
torial  comment.  Along  about 
the  time  The  Journalist  was  ad¬ 
vertising  that  sure-cure  whis¬ 
key,  it  laconically  added  to  the 
story  of  the  suicide  of  an  old 
printer:  ‘‘Whiskey  did  it.” 

In  a  single  issue  in  1890,  Edi¬ 
tor  Forman  called  the  Neiv  York 
Journal,  then  published  by  Al¬ 
bert  Pulitzer,  “a  disgrace  to 
journalism”  and  the  New  York 
Sun  was  lauded  as  “the  model 
newspaper,  the  best  new'spaper 
in  America,  and  consequently 
the  best  in  the  world.” 

The  Fourtit,  Estate  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Emest  F.  Birmingham 
in  1894  with  this  slogan  across 
the  top:  “A  Newspaper  for  the 
Makers  of  Newspapers.”  The 
first  page  of  the  first  issue  car¬ 
ried  wood  cuts  of  Editors  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  Horace 
White,  Edwan  L.  Godkin  and  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post 
building. 

S^ewspaperdoni  came  upon 
the  scene  in  1892.  The  first 
page  of  the  first  issue  carried 
a  large  cut  of  E.  W.  Howe  of 
the  Atchison  (Kas.)  Globe.  The 
slogan  w'as:  “A  Trade  Journal 
for  the  Makers  of  Newspapers.” 


E&P  Appears 


“A  Boston  court  refused  to 
hold  a  reporter  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  not  revealing  the  name 
of  a  person  who  gave  him  news.” 
—  Feb.  7,  1885. 


NEW  YORK.  MARCH  1*2.  188-V. 


“It  would  be  a  credit  of  the 
New  York  Press  Club  if  Henrj’ 
Ward  Beecher’s  name  was  erased 
from  the  roll  of  membership." 
—  Nov.  1,  1884. 


“Charles  T.  Amoux,  once  a 
newspaper  bright  light,  is  now 
a  customs  official,  rich  and 
rm  happy.”  —  Nov.  1,  1884. 


“Newark’s  prosperous  Evt- 
ning  News  claims  a  weekly  edi¬ 
tion  aggregating  fifty-five  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  which  speaks  well 
for  a  ten-month  old.”  —  Aug. 
23,  1884. 


1!^  Pennsylvania,  the  Evt- 

nii'irtlA'Iii  ‘  ning  Penny  Press  of  Pittsburgh 


is  a  vigorous  babe.”  —  July  5, 
i884. 


“The  Lackawanna  Democrat 
has  been  sued  for  libel  by  a 
man  named  Ratchford,  about 
whose  family  troubles  it  made 
some  remarks.”  —  Aug.  30, 1884 
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“Tuesday,  August  19,  the 
Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Constitution 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  under  the  management  of 
A.  S.  Barber,  who  wields  a  keen 


N.rwMe  |rM«  SMey  «  if>eM  hy  thr  ae«M>M>rr»  t%  tmut  th,  Mimm  a  hS  «f  m  TV 

TJiiz  blade.”  —  Aug.  30,  i884. 


Into  this  already  crowded  field 
of  three  impoverished  profes¬ 
sional  journals  for  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  1901  came  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  whose 
name  was  later  characterized 
with  the  ampersand.  Its  orig¬ 
inal  slogan  was  simply:  “A 
Journal  for  Newspaper  Mak¬ 
ers.”  The  first  page  of  the  first 
issue  carried  a  large  cut  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  described 
as  “the  foremost  figure  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.”  The  founder 
was  J.  B.  Shale,  who  also  owned 
the  Publishers  Press,  a  wire 
news  service  later  merged  with 
the  Scripps-McRae  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  into  the  United  Press 
Associations. 

In  its  very  first  issue,  E&P 
let  it  be  known  that  it  would 
be  no  ivory  tower  journal  for  the 
discussion  of  editorial  topics 
alone  but  would  provide  service 
to  all  departments  of  a  news¬ 
paper  on  a  practical  and  useful 
basis.  Editor  Shale  pledged 
and  promised: 

“We  shall  endeavor  to  present 
to  our  readers  such  items  of 
news  as  they  ought  to  know.  It 
will  be  our  purpose  from  time 
to  time  to  present  papers  of  a 
practical  nature  by  experienced 


men  on  circulation  schemes  and 
display  of  advertisements,  the 
production  and  printing  of  half¬ 
tones.  the  art  of  running  daily 
newspapers  in  large  and  small 
cities  and  kindred  topics. 

“As  an  advertising  medium 
the  paper  will  be  the  best  in  its 
special  field  because  it  will  reach 
weekly  the  men  with  whom  the 
manufacturers  of  printing  inks 
and  presses,  the  paper  makers, 
the  stereotypers,  and  Linotype 
metal  producers,  dealers  in  oils, 
desire  to  do  business.  It  will  be 
of  special  value  to  publishers 
because  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  selected  list  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agents  who  handle 
large  contracts.” 


Henry  W.  Grady,  has  bought 
full  control  of  that  paper,  now 
a  $1,000,000  property.” 

E&P’s  first  editorial,  headed 
“We  Make  Our  Bow  and  Speak 
Our  Piece,”  declared: 

“With  the  firm  belief  that 
there  is  room  for  a  journal  for 
newspapermen  that  shall  be  in¬ 
dependent,  fearless,  tell  the 
tiTith  and  prove  itself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  world  to 
which  it  caters,  we  begin  with 
this  number  the  issue  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher.  As  jour¬ 
nalists  are  busy  men  and  have 
no  time  to  waste  in  reading 
lengthy  essays,  profitless  discus¬ 
sions  or  verbose  reports  of 
events  in  which  they  are  sup¬ 


posed  to  be  interested,  such  v- 
tides  will  find  no  place  in  our 
columns. 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  sh»l 
endeavor  to  present  to  our  re*i‘ 
ers  such  items  of  news  as  thfl 
ought  to  know.  We  may  not  K 
able  to  fill  our  pages  with  w- 
tides  every  one  of  which  w 
prove  of  value  to  all  who 
them,  but  we  are  confident  tin- 
no  journalist  will  lay  the  paF- 
aside  without  having  fo® 
something  in  it  which  shall  w 
to  his  general  knowledge  o 
shall  help  him  to  improve  tu 
business  or  his  work. 

“We  shall  endeavor  to 
this  journal  the  best  ^ 
in  its  field  and  to  that  end 


Business  Side 


For  the  first  time,  emphasis 
began  to  be  placed  on  the  in¬ 
creasingly  important  and  com¬ 
plex  business  side  of  publishing 
a  newspaper.  Newspapers  were 
becoming  big  business  and  had 
to  do  so  to  survive.  An  example 
was  this  1901  news  note:  “Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  since  the  death  of 


E&P  History 


1884 — The  Journalist  was  founded. 

1892 — Newspaperdom  was  founded. 

1894— TAe  Fourth  Estate  was  founded. 

1801 — The  Editor  and  Publisher  was  founded. 

1907 — E  &  P  merged  The  Journalist. 

1912 — James  Wright  Brown  bought  E  4  P. 

1921 — International  Year  Book  appeared. 

1924 —  First  annual  Syndicate  Directory  and  E  4  P  Market  Guide  epP** 

1925—  E  4  P  acquired  Newspaperdom.  ^ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 


invite  newspaper  workers 
throughout  the  country  to  send 
us  items  of  news,  letters  or  ar¬ 
ticles  on  topics  of  special  mo¬ 
ment,  and  suggestions  that  will 
aid  us  in  making  ours  an  ideal 
publication.” 

The  leading  editorial  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  calling  for  reform 
in  editorial  associations  and 
complaining  that  annual  conven¬ 
tions  of  press  associations  had 
deteriorated  into  little  more  than 
junketing  trips  for  the  pleasure 
of  newspapermen. 

The  “Personals”  column  re¬ 
corded:  “Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Ochs  sailed  for  Europe 
last  week.” 

McKinley’s  Death 

A  subsequent  issue  offered  a 
long  article  on  Melville  E.  Stone, 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Press  service  ri¬ 
valry  in  covering  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  depicted — with  defi¬ 
nite  bias  in  favor  of  Editor 
Shale’s  Publishers  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  over  the  Associated 
Press.  When  the  New  York 
Times  celebrated  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  in  1902  with  a  regular 
news  section  of  16  pages  and  a 
.36-page  special  section,  E&P 
predicted  “still  greater  success 
in  the  years  to  come.” 

The  trend  of  newspapers 
away  from  New  York’s  Park 
Row  was  reported.  A  big  story 
in  1903  was  a  gift  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  of  $2,000,000  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

In  1905,  E&P  reported  that 
Arthur  Brisbane’s  salary  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
was  $46,000,  “highest  in  Amer- 

Mr.  Hearst  had  increased 
Brisbane’s  salary  to  $260,- 
^  a  year  before  the  latter’s 
death  in  1936. 

Failing  health  caused  Allan 
Oman  to  sell  The  Journalist 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  in  1907. 

BroHii  .Arrives 

■  .lames  Wright  Brown  came  to 
r  York  in  1911  to  become 

■  manager  of  The  Fourth 
.  state.  The  next  year,  in 

Pnl,  1912,  he  bought  controll- 
ng  stock  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
ISHER,  then  an  eight-page  jour- 
with  800  circulation  at  $1 
year  and  with  an  advertising 

nlm. 

^^^^‘^th  of  experience 
admi'^^w^  character,  he  was 
Mmimb  y  fitted  to  weld  together 

and  field 

stms^  ^erge  them  into  one 

^  ’Newspaper  for  newspa- 
K  14.  fie  had 

3  A.M.  to  deliver  the 
K  RDITOR  sc  PUBLISHER 


THE  EDITOR  PUBUSHER  j 


A  JOURNAL  VOk  NEWSPAPER  MAKERS. 


A  rAPlR  TRUST 

M<M>  MAM  iVtUM 
•(M  fMM  rimnAtlOlH. 


igmm*  tn  »I«  to* 

^  mi*-  * 

to 


WILLIAM  R.  HEARST 


E:  srHEfs-Si-'.’ 


*  -s.*  * 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Neivs.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Tribune  and  in  1895 
joined  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  then  turned  his  inter¬ 
est  to  the  business  side  and 
worked  in  circulation  for  the 
Chicago  American  and  Chicago 
Tribune.  From  1903  to  1911, 
he  was  business  manager  and 
general  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Brown  vigorously  fought 
everything  he  deemed  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  best  interests  and 
freedom  of  new'spapers.  In  so 
doing,  he  built  his  publication’s 
prestige,  readership  and  cli¬ 
entele. 

Wireless  Used 

It  was  a  period  of  progress 
and  change  in  the  newspaper 
field.  The  role  of  Marconi’s 
wireless  in  communications  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  w’ith- 
in  less  than  tw'o  weeks  after 
the  new  ownership  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  took  over.  It  was 
in  the  tragic  sinking  of  the 
Titanic  when  the  great  steam¬ 
ship  struck  an  iceberg  on  her 
maiden  voyage. 

Another  demonstration  took 
place  two  weeks  later  at  the 
conventions  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


The  publishers,  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York,  heard  President  William 
Howard  Taft  speak  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Canadian  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Robert  L.  Borden  speak 
from  Hot  Springs,  Va.  The 
speakers’  voices  reached  the 
dinner  by  a  telephone  receiver 
under  the  tables  at  each  plate. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  were  honor 
guests. 

•VBC  Formed 

Formation  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  to  place 
circulation  and  advertising  on  a 
sound  and  truthful  basis  was 
fostered  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  ethics  became  a 
prime  concern  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  under  Mr.  Brown’s  diligent 
direction.  With  integrity  and 
courage,  Mr.  Brown  built  an  in¬ 
ternational  reputation  for  out¬ 
standing  service  of  new-spapers 
and  for  outspoken  defence  of  the 
highest  principles  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  valiantly  fought  at 
every  opportunity  for  freedom 
of  the  press  and  for  the  people’s 
right  to  know  about  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  business. 

“Publicity  is  a  blatant  fraud 
upon  the  public,  and  the  pub¬ 
licity  agent  commits  an  outrage 


when  he  colors  the  news  to  suit 
his  clients’  wishes,”  he  asserted 
in  1925. 

“Censorship  of  the  press  by  a 
constitutional  government  means 
that  the  government  cannot  bear 
the  daylight  of  publicity,”  he 
declared  in  1931,  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World. 

Giants  of  'journalism  in  New 
York  when  Mr.  Brown  arrived 
there  were  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Whitelaw  Reid 
and  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  he  became  a  friend  of  each 
of  them. 

Research  Begin> 

Service  to  newspapers  and  all 
persons  connected  with  them  in 
all  departments  of  their  organ¬ 
izations  and  in  all  phases  of 
their  development  and  aid  to 
their  own  readers  soon  forged 
Editor  &  Publisher  ahead  in 
the  field.  For  the  first  time,  it 
offered  convincing  and  depend¬ 
able  statistics,  based  on  inten¬ 
sive  and  extensive  research,  to 
guide  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  business  began  to  come  to 
grips  with  a  scientific  age.  Per¬ 
sonal  jouiTialism  was  on  the 
wane.  And  with  it  went  wild 
and  unsubstantiated  circulation 
claims  and  a  great  deal  of 
political  bombast. 

With  hard  work  and  hard 
service  and  hard  sell.  Editor  & 
Pl'BLISHER  gradually  inched  for¬ 
ward  to  gain  preeminence  as  the 
daily  working  “bible”  of  news¬ 
papermen  all  over  the  country 
and,  indeed,  in  many  foreign 
lands  as  well. 

This  great  growth  under 
James  Wright  Brown’s  leader¬ 
ship  enabled  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  1925  to  acquire  News- 
paperdom  and  in  1927  to  buy 
and  merge  The  Fourth  Estate. 

Charles  S.  Patterson  in  1892 
had  founded  N ewspaperdom,  a 
monthly  publication  which  of¬ 
fered  technical  articles  on  the 
mechanics  of  the  newspaper 
business,  editorial  techniques 
and  business  methods.  H.  Craig 
Dare  had  purchased  and  reor¬ 
ganized  Newspaperdom  in  1912 
as  a  newspaper  in  the  field.  For 
'  a  short  time  after  its  purchase 
^  by  E&P,  it  was  operated  under 
■  the  name  Advertising,  with 
T.  S.  Trebell  as  editor. 

>  Burke's  Oration 

[  Ernest  F.  Birmingham  estab¬ 
lished  The  Fourth  Estate  in 
'  1894,  with  Frank  L.  Lancaster 
as  editor.  It  was  a  12-page 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  news 
in  the  newspaper  field. 

Under  the  masthead  of  The 
e  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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^i]e  McfVitam  Sljatt>irr> 

THE  LIVINGSTON  ENTERPRISE 

THE 

MxBsmla  Beniiml 

As  a  Great  Editor  Advised  the  Adventurous  100  Years  Ago 

LEE  NEWSPAPERS  "GO  WEST" 

Seven  Dailies  —  The  Anaconda  Group  — 

Seven  Montana  dailies — previously  known  as  The  Anaconda 
Group,  now  enter  into  a  new  era.  As  independent,  individual 
publications  of  the  Lee  Family,  these  newspapers  will  help  in 
shaping  Montana's  growing  future.  They  will  be  produced  by 
Montanans  .  .  .  edited  by  Montanans  .  .  .  and  dedicated  to 
the  advancement  of  their  communities. 


THE  LEE  NEWSPAPERS 


f nb^«n)itnt 

]^a«i 

BILLINGS  GAZETTE 


TO  Treasureland  —  MONTANA! 

Now  Join  ihe  LEE  Newspaper  Family 


Lee  Newspapers  for  many  years  have  concentrated 
on  the  important  job  of  producing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  newspapers  tor  almost  one-third  of  a  million 
families  in  nine  city  centers.  The  loyalty  which  Lee 
newspaper  reader  families  give  their  home-town 
Lee  newspaper — the  confidence  which  business, 
labor,  and  industry  maintain  in  Lee  publication 
integrity,  is  assurance  to  the  people  of  Montana 
that  their  Lee  newspapers  will  provide  complete 
impartial  news  coverage  in  all  things,  at  all  times. 
But  above  all,  Lee  Newspapers  promise  unfailing 
vigilance  to  protect  the  public  interests. 


National  Advertising  Representative 

Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Kansas  City  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


These  7 
Montana  Dailies 

Added  To 

The  1 0  Original 
Lee  Group 
Newspapers: 

Davenport  Iowa,  TIMES 

(Ere.) 

Davenport,  Iowa,  DEMDCRAT 

(Morn.) 

(Tlmes-Demoerat,  Sunday) 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  COIffilER  POST 

(Eve.) 

Kewanee,  III.,  STAR  COURIER 

(Eve.) 

LaCrosse,  Wis.,  TRIBUNE 

(Eve.  S  Sun.) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  STAR 

(Morn.  &  Sun.) 

Madison,  Wis.,  STATE  lOURNAL 
Mason  Ci^,  la.,  GLOBE  GAZETTE 

(Eve.) 

Muscatine,  la.,  lOURNAL 

(Eve.) 

Ottumwa,  la.,  COURIER 

(Eve.) 

...COMPLETE  A  LINEUP  OF 
17  LEE  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  15  MARKETS 
IN  6  STATES 


E&P  HISTORY 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

F ourth  Estate  was  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Edmund  Burke: 
“There  were  three  estates  in 
Parliament,  but  in  the  Report¬ 
ers’  Gallery  yonder  there  sat  a 
Fourth  Estate,  more  important 
far  than  they  all.”  For  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  The  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  had  a  notable  career.  But 
it  resented  the  ABC  as  unwar¬ 
ranted  prying  into  publishers’ 
affairs  and  left  research  and  sta¬ 
tistics  alone. 

The  name  of  The  Fotirth  Es¬ 
tate  still  lives  as  a  subtitle  in 
the  editorial  page  masthead  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Before,  during  and  after  this 
particular  period  of  the  1920s 
when  E&P  was  merging  its  com¬ 
petitors  in  order  to  build  a  big¬ 
ger  and  better  and  more  service¬ 
able  publication  for  newspapers, 
it  was  establishing  its  exclusive 
service  numbers. 

The  first  International  Year 
Book  appeared  in  January  of 
1921.  The  first  annual  news¬ 
paper  linage  tabulation  and  the 
first  tabulation  of  newspaper 
mechanical  requirements,  each 
of  great  value  alike  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  to  advertisers,  ap¬ 
peared  the  following  year. 

The  first  annual  Syndicate 
Directory  and  the  first  E&P 
Market  Guide  were  issued  in 
1924.  The  annual  Newspaper 
Promotion  Awards  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  1933,  marking  the  beginning 
of  national  recognition  for  an 
important  and  long-neglected 
phase  of  the  newspaper — its 
proper  promotion.  The  first 
monthly  Equipment  Review  Sec¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1933. 

First  Year  Book 

That  first  Year  Book  marked 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  the  37th  of  its 
integrated  predecessor.  The 
Journalist.  With  justification, 
the  publication  proclaimed: 

“In  this  issue  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  presents  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism  an  almost  complete 
directory  of  the  executive  heads 
of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  a  complete 
list  of  the  business  paper  execu¬ 
tives  as  well  as  a  li.st  of  execu¬ 
tives  of  Canadian  dailies.” 

The  first  directory  listed  the 
circulation  and  rate  data  of 
more  than  2,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  arranged  al¬ 
phabetically  by  states,  along 
with  population  figures.  It  list¬ 
ed  the  papers  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Wales. 

By  the  time  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  issued  its  Golden  Jubilee 


FIRST  OFFICE  of  Editor  &  Publisher  after  James  Wright  Brown  became 
proprietor  was  in  the  Pulitier  Building  on  Park  Row.  The  desk  Mr.  Brown 
used  there  is  now  in  the  office  of  his  son,  Robert  U.  Brown,  present 
president,  editor  and  publisher,  at  Times  Tower,  Times  Square. 


Mr.  Pew  reviewed  Mr. 
Brown’s  support  of  the  Bourne 
Law,  finally  passed  by  Congress 
in  1912,  which  compelled  news¬ 
papers  to  make  sworn  semi-an¬ 
nual  statements  of  their  owner¬ 
ship,  executive  direction,  and 
average  circulation  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  six  months.  He  recount¬ 
ed  how’  W.  D.  Showalter,  then 
editor  of  E&P,  had  devised  “Dol¬ 
lar  Day”  as  an  advertising  and 
sales  promotion. 

E&P  began  cooperative  cam¬ 
paigns  by  newspapers  serving  a 
specified  territory  to  establish 
themselves  as  logical  media  of 
national  advertisers  seeking  to 
sell  goods. 

As  a  direct  outgrow’th  of  this 
promotional  activity,  the  Gilt  r 
Edge  List  was  established  by  f 
Jason  Rogers,  then  publisher  of  I 
the  .Veu’  York  Globe.  This  was  | 
converted  within  a  few  months  ^ 
into  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  E 
of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Through  two  world  wars  and 
an  intervening  world  business 
depression,  James  Wright 
Brow’n  remained  steadfast  in  his 
vision  and  courage.  His  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity  never  fal¬ 
tered  in  the  face  of  inroads  made 
on  staff  personnel  and  on  reve¬ 
nue  by  the  three  great  global 
cataclysms. 

Mr.  Brown’s  Story 


president,  editor  and  publisher,  at  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  Once,  when  in  a  reminiscent 

mood,  Mr.  Browm  took  time  from 

Number  in  1934,  marking  its  lisher  for  nearly  20  yeai’s  has  his  busy  schedule  to  remark: 
50th  anniversary,  its  longtime  received  a  large  share  of  its  «We  had,  in  the  beginning,  a 
editor,  Marlen  E.  Pew,  could  news  by  telegraph  on  the  day  Httle  paper  not  afraid  to  ex¬ 
write  in  pride  and  in  truth :  of  publication  and  has  illus-  press  its  views.  We  had  only 

“It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  trated  its  pages  with  new's  pic-  eight  pages,  but  we  lived,  we 
Edito?,  &  PuBUSHER  is  read  in  tures.  It  has  employed  the  test  survived,  we  kept  on.  We  fought 
every  daily  newspaper  and  available  talent  to  write  its  constantly  for  honesty  and  in- 
many  weekly  newspaper  offices  matter,  which  is  strictly  orig-  tegrity  in  the  news,  and  through 


in  the  United  States,  every  ad-  inal. 
vertising  agency  where  newspa-  “Its  lavish  coverage  of  the  in-  cient  staff  and  a  tremendously 

per  copy  is  written  and  sched-  dustry,  unpurchasable  independ-  cooperative  personnel,  we  came 

uled,  by  the  leading  advertisers  ence,  leadership  in  every  cause  along. 

making  large  investments  in  affecting  the  w’elfare  of  free  «j  greatest  prog- 

newspaper  space,  throughout  press  and  good  advertising  has  j  the  de- 


the  efforts  of  an  able  and 


“I  feel  that  the  greatest  prog¬ 
ress  has  teen  made  in  the  de- 


the  newspaper  equipment  and  given  it  the  largest  and  most  velopment  of  the  cooperative 


syndicate  fields,  and  among  hun-  influential  circulation 


spirit  in  our  busine.ss,  a 


dreds  of  newspapei-men  in  for-  realized  in  the  field,  with  one  therein  editors  and  publishers 
eign  countries.  of  the  highest  percentages  of  competitive  publications  eat 

“It  is  a  complete  newspaper  voluntary  renewal  ever  recorded  drink  together  and  sit  down 

for  newspapermen  and  new-spa-  among  class,  trade  or  profes-  friends  I  believe  that  the 

per  advertisers,  both  national  sional  papers.  service  of  newspapers  in  the 

and  local,  publishing  more  spot  “These  methods  long  ago  public  interest  is  now  just  actu- 

new’s  about  general  advertising,  lifted  Editor  &  Publisher  from  ally  beginning _ that  we’re  go- 

local  advertising,  publication  the  ‘pastepot  and  scissors’  class  j^g  to  have  more  research,  more 
affairs,  equipment  and  supply  and  thus  did  it  survive  many  interpretation.  We’ve  go  to  have 
than  has  ever  been  supplied  by  rivals.  A  popular  misconception  more  of  both, 
any  publication.  is  that  newspapermen  and  ad-  “Newspapers  have  been  with 

Spot  News  vertisers  are  so  surfeited  with  gi„ee  Coloni»> 

reading  matter  that  they  have  „„  forever, 

“From  the  first,  Mr.  Brown’s  little  time  for  a  paper  devoted  from  strenrth  to  strength.” 
ideal  was  a  publication  for  the  to  the  business.  Our  experi-  u  ^  u  ,  «  crvice  of 

broad  community  which  may  be  ence  is  that  Editor  &  Publisher  Note  that  phrase 
characterized  as  ‘speaking  the  is  eagerly  and  thoroughly  read  newspapers,  ^^at  is  ^ 
language  of  newspapers  and  ad-  and  we  doubt  if  any  publication  years 

vertising,’  with  spot  news  as  the  enjoys  a  more  responsive  audi-  abiding  aim  an 
prime  function.  Editor  &  PuB-  ence.”  (Continued  on  page  IH' 
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Spot  News 


DEAR  ABBY 


Not  only  the  BEST  feature  of  its  kind,  but  it  appears  in  MORE  newspapers  than  any 
other  column  in  America  today!  NEED  WE  SAY  MORE? 

MOST  RECENT  ADDITIONS 


THREE  MINUTES  A  DAY 

Daily  inspirational  column  by  JAMES 
KELLER,  now  enjoying  publication  in  over  100 
newspapers  including  the  Buffalo  News,  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times-Star,  Detroit  News,  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  Miami  News,  New  York  Mirror,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  Savannah 
News  Press,  etc. 


THE  NEBBISHES 

This  fantastic  Sunday  comic  is  popular  in  such 
leading  papers  as  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Washington  Star, 
and  many  others. 


WE  CAN  ALSO  OFFER  YOU  THESE  ESTABLISHED  FEATURES: 

ALL  IN  A  LIFETIME,  daily  panel 
beaver  crick,  daily  comic  strip 
DIXIE  DUGAN,  daily  &  Sunday  comic 
DON  HESSE,  daily  editorial  cartoon 

HOLMES  ALEXANDER,  daily  Wash¬ 
ington  column 

MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER, 
tri-weekly  column 

MR.  BILLOPP,  daily  column 

RED  RYDER,  daily  &  Sunday  comic 

STAN  DELAPLANE,  daily  &  weekly 
column 

THE  JACKSON  TWINS,  daily  &  Sun¬ 
day  comic 

THIS  FUNNY  WORLD,  daily  panel 
BEAUTY  AFTER  FORTY,  daily  column 
BONNIE,  daily  comic  strip 

DOG  NOTES,  weekly  column 

HENRY  McLEMORE,  daily  column 

JOE  PALOOKA,  daily  &  Sunday  comic 
MICKEY  FINN,  daily  St  Sunday  comic 
NEAL  O’HARA,  daily  column 

REG  MANNING,  daily  editorial  cartoon 
SUSIE  Q.  SMITH,  daily  comic  strip 

TIPS  FOR  TEENS,  tri-weekly  column 
WHITNEY  BOLTON,  daily  column 

bp  released  Monday,  September 

llth' 

1  to 

M  rLfl  •  1 

"THAT'S  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE"  daily  humorous  panel  by  WILLIAM  BOX 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  Inc 

60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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ment  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  an  address  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  Indianapolis  in  1920, 
Mr.  B  rown  asserted: 

Great  Trinity 

“The  great  Trinity  of  moral 
and  educational  forces  touching 
the  American  home  and  vitally 
affecting  the  youth  and  man¬ 
power  of  the  nation  is  the 
church,  the  school  and  the  news¬ 
paper,  each  essential  to  the 
highest  development  of  the  other 
—  all  interdependent.” 

And  three  decades  later  he 
wrote,  in  a  guest  editorial  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  in 
1951: 

“In  all  the  histoi’y  of  man¬ 
kind  there  has  not  been  known 
anything  comparable  with  the 
present  amazing  systems  of 
world  communications  whereby 
the  written  and  spoken  word, 
and  the  picturization  of  impor¬ 
tant  incidents,  have  been  made 
instantly  available  to  the  service 
of  millions  of  people. 

“The  need  of  the  hour  is  for 
integrity  —  individual,  corpo¬ 
rate,  public  —  the  brand  of  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  self-sacrificingly  gave  us 
our  immortal  documents  and  a 


To  pin-point  progrei^s 
in  every  science 
give  your  readers 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


Our  corps  of  scientist-writers 
will  give  your  audience  the 
latest,  the  most  accurate  news 
in  every  outstanding  science. 
Interesting,  informative,  fac¬ 
tual.  I 

Step-by-step  coverage  of  all  ! 

major  sciences.  Exclusive,  dy¬ 
namic.  DAILY  NEWS  RE¬ 
PORT 

800-Mord  news-feature  article,  i 

sparkling  column  listing  de-  ' 

scriptions  of  new  products  for 
better  living,  short  article  on 
vagaries  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  WEEKLY  NEWS-FEA¬ 
TURE  PACKET 

Trials,  sample  releases  upon 
request. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


system  of  government  providing 
ways  and  means  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  righteous  purposes.” 

Groups  Cooperate 

Mr.  Brown’s  leadership  in 
multiple  international  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations  related  to 
news  and  advertising  work  in¬ 
evitably  helped  weld  them  indis¬ 
solubly  to  his  publication  and 
its  services. 

Some  examples:  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  in  Geneva  in  1926 
and  became  secretary-treasurer. 
He  became  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York, 
honorary  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity,  of  which  his  son, 
Robert  U.  Brown,  was  national 
president  in  1953;  president  of 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  Memorial 
Fund,  honorary  life  member  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  of  the 
Company  of  Newspaper  Makers 
of  London  and  honorary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
this  year. 

His  world  travels  made 
friends  for  him  and  for  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  Europe  and 
South  America  and  Asia.  Per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  these  friends  and 
any  day’s  mail  brought  in  let¬ 
ters  from  all  over  the  world. 

He  made  it  a  habit,  mutually 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  him 
and  to  the  newspaper  publishers, 
to  attend  all  conventions  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  other  groups 
in  the  business.  He  was  at  the 
first  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Journalists  in  Washington  in 
1926  and  his  son,  Robert  U. 
Brown,  is  now  a  director  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
i  tion. 

Thus  the  leader  of  E&P  was 
I  a  leader  of  many  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations.  Many  foreign  na¬ 


tions  honored  him  with  medals 
for  being  an  outstanding  am- 


We  extend 
our  very  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

on  the  occasion  of  its 

75th  Anniversary 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Circle  6-1320 

Cable  addrcs.s:  Koppeooad,  New  York 


bassador  of  good  will  between 
newspapers  and  advertising  in¬ 
terests  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Brown’s  promotion  on  the 
world  stage,  backed  by  the 
forthright  editorials  of  Marlew 
Pew  and  original  research  and 
reporting  by  an  experienced 
staff,  slowly  and  soundly  built 
the  “book”  into  the  “bible”  of 
the  business.  Charles  T.  Stuart, 
who  obtained  his  first  job  from 
Mr.  Brown  many  years  ago  in 
Louisville,  was  publisher  until 
his  death  last  year. 

Sons  Serve 

Mr.  Brown,  the  late  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  saw  to  it  that  his 
two  sons  were  thoroughly 
trained  in  college,  on  newspa¬ 
pers  and  on  the  staff  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  all  phases  of 
journalism  and  advertising. 

One  of  the  sons,  Robert  U. 
Brown,  is  now  president,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  the  other,  James 
W.  Brown  Jr.,  is  vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 

Jerome  H.  Walker,  who  had 
had  20  years  of  experience  as 
reporter  and  editor  for  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  newspapers,  became 
managing  editor  in  1944  and  is 
now  executive  editor  and  a  di¬ 
rector  and  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

To  increase  its  regional  and 
local  service  to  newspapers  and 
advertisers  and  to  improve  local 
news  coverage,  bureaus  have 
been  opened  in  Washing^ton,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco.  News 
and  advertising  personnel  in 
Chicago  branch  out  all  over  the 
Midwest  and  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Correspondents 
are  maintained  in  most  U.  S. 
cities  and  in  London  and  Paris. 

Vital  Statistics 

Past  and  present  are  graphic¬ 
ally  told  in  these  vital  statistics 
of  E&P  the  year  before  Mr. 
Brown  bought  it  in  1912  and  in 
1959: 

Then:  800  subscribers  and  in¬ 
come  of  $16,000  from  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Now:  More  than  21,000  sub¬ 
scribers  (with  an  exceptional 
78%  renew’al  rate)  and  gross 
revenue  of  more  than  $1,250,- 
000. 

Future?  Population  gains,  em¬ 
ployment  gains,  gross  national 
product  gains  are  all  indicative 


Back  in  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Number  in  1934,  Editor  Mar- 
len  Pew  wrote  about  “The  News¬ 
paper  of  the  Future”: 

“The  newspaper  of  50  years 
hence  will,  we  conceive,  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  document,  edited  with  social 
objectivity,  retaining  its  human¬ 
ness.  It  will  derive  a  far  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  revenue  from 
readers  and  will  therefore  ac¬ 
cept  a  more  general  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  anticipate  high  ad¬ 
vancement  in  specialized  news 
and  feature  writing,  with  the 
employment  of  talent  skilled  in 
the  arts  and  professions  and 
trained  to  interpret  for  the 
popular  press.  The  new  leisure 
will  increase  the  reading  habit. 
As  transportation  facilities 
progressively  make  nation-wide 
distribution  feasible,  the  citizen 
will  select  his  newspapers  over 
a  wider  range. 

Dazzling  Pru*|>crl 

“Future  possibilities  in  me¬ 
chanical  production  are  limit¬ 
less.  The  prospect  is  dazzling. 
It  will  yield  the  ideal  of  blue- 
black  print  on  pure  white  paper, 
pictures  in  natural  colors,  exact 
photographic  reproduction,  un¬ 
precedented  speed  and  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  convenience  in  legibility 
and  form. 

“The  newspaper  of  the  future 
will,  we  believe,  answer  the  just 
criticism  of  this  day  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  institution  and  those  who 
conduct  it  will  rate  a  profes¬ 
sional  status.  It  will  be  a  more 
exacting  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  must  inevitably  play 
more  importantly  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  conscience  of  men, 
rather  than  their  emotions.  Of, 
for  and  by  the  American  people, 
it  will  share  the  common  des¬ 
tiny.” 

And,  when  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  65  years  old,  in  1949, 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Pew  as  editor, 
glanced  backward  and  also  into 
the  future  with  these  words: 

“New  business  standards  were 
needed  as  newspapers  grew  into 
their  many-sided  community 
service,  and  Editor  &  Publishb 
is  proud  to  point  to  the  printed 
record  of  its  advocacy  of  every 
step  that  would  make  newspa¬ 
pers  better  community  leaders 
and  more  valuable  to  legitimate 
business.  Some  of  its  counsels 
seemed  more  idealistic  than 
first 


of  bright  prospects  for  future  Poetical  when  they  were  _ 
growth  of  the  American  news-  advanced,  but  all  are  co^n 
papers,  w'hich  now  have  reached 
an  alltime  circulation  peak.  It 
is  reasonable,  of  course,  for  their 
professional  journal  to  hope  to 
keep  pace  with  or  possibly  ahead 
of  projected  and  anticipated 
newspaper  growth. 


practice  of  newspapers  today. 

“Newspapers  of  1949  wouW 
not  consider  dispensing  with 
sworn  and  audited  circulatio^ 
with  firm  advertising  rates,  wite 
territorial  market  seivice  to  a  * 
(Concluded  on  page 
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Color. . . from  picture  taking 


to  plate  making ...  in  less 


than  three  hours! 


New  Kodacolor  and  Kodak  Ektacolor  Film  have  changed 
everything  in  spot  color  coverage — short-cutting  color  copy 
preparation  all  the  way  to  the  press. 

With  Kodacolor  or  Ektacolor,  you’re  only  an  hour 
away  from  seeing  a  color  negative. 

Within  another  hour,  you  can  see  a  full-color  print.  Or, 
in  the  same  time,  you  can  go  directly  from  color  nega¬ 
tive  to  separation  positive  prints  ready  for  the  engraver. 

No  need  to  make  separation  negatives  any  more,  as  with 
transparencies. 


No  more  time-consuming,  problem-color  art  tying  up 


your  engraver. 

Because,  with  Ektacolor  and  Kodacolor  negatives,  all 
processing — all  perfecting  of  the  color  art — is  done  where 
it  costs  you  the  least,  in  your  ow  n  darkroom.  Color  correct¬ 
ing,  dodging,  even  retouching  when  necessary — all  done 
easily  in  your  darkroom. 

Your  engraver  receives  three  final  separation  positive 
prints.  As  easy  for  him  to  shoot  as  black-and-white  copy. 

Beautiful  color.  The  most  practical  color  there  is. 

No  unusual  problems  for  photographer,  editor,  or  en¬ 
graver.  What’s  more,  with  an  Ektacolor  negative  you  can 
change  your  mind.  You  can  print  the  picture  either 


way — in  black-and-white  or  color — with  equally  profes¬ 
sional,  good-looking  results. 

Write  to  or  talk  with  a  Kodak  man  about  this  Kodak 
Ektacolor  negative-positive  system — the  color  system  that 
belongs  in  the  news! 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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-if  it’s  interesting  enough! 


There  are  32  fewer  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  today  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago.  Yet 
in  this  decade,  total  circulation 
of  U.S.  dailies  has  increased  by 
more  than  5.5  million! 

Clearly,  the  urge  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  is  constant  and  deep-rooted 
in  the  American  people.  And  all  a 
publisher  need  do  to  remain  “among 
those  present”  is  to  make  sure  that 
his  paper  is  interesting  enough  for 
the  avid  millions. 

How?  News,  obviously,  is  not 
enough.  Radio  and  television  have 


taken  over  flash  news,  superseded 
the  Extra.  And  after  fourteen  years 
of  the  atom  bomb,  there  can  be  few 
real  scareheads. 

To  the  mother  of  small  children, 
to  the  man  whose  mortgage  payment 
is  due  next  month,  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Federal  Reserve  discount  rate. 


Cuban  land  problem,  Krushchev’s 
latest  dicta  and  Eisenhower’s  press 
conference  —  are  distant,  hardly 
realizable,  with  little  pertinence 
and  little  interest. 


Thirty  years  ago  George  Gallup 
showed  us  that  two  Fords  colliding 
at  Seventh  and  Main,  as  reported 
on  page  28,  interested  five  times  as 
many  readers  as  the  big-name  by- 
lined  League  of  Nations  dispatch  on 
page  one.  Because  everybody  in  town 
knew  (a)  Fords,  (b)  Seventh  and 
Main;  and  many  readers  knew  the 
injured  victims.  But  few  had  ever 
been  to  Geneva  or  felt  any  intimate 
association  with  the  League. 

Homo  (not  always)  sapiens  is 
more  susceptible  in  his  psyche  than 
in  his  gray  matter;  is  less  concerned 
with  the  imponderables  than  with 
the  easily  comprehensible  —  the 
familiar,  accustomed,  the  personal, 
the  pleasurable  .  .  .  which  serves  to 
explain  why  comic  strips  have  more 


customers  than  cosmic  experts. 

News  is  an  uncertain  commodity. 
But  features  are  your  reader’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  gets  his  money's  worth 
every  day— old  friends,  well-known 
landmarks,  habitual  occasions.  News 
is  available  from  many  sources,  but 
the  reader  must  go  to  your  paper  to 
find  the  features  he  has  followed 
every  day  for  years. 

When  newspapers  are  merged,  the 
survivor  may  cut  staffs  and  cancel 
wire  services,  but  usually  keeps  all 
the  features  of  both  papers.  And  the 
monopoly  city  newspaper,  with  its 
presumably  captive  audience,  tends 
to  be  lavish  with  features. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  you  want 
your  newspaper  to  be  consistently  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  largest  number  of 
people,  you  can’t  afford  to  be  sparing 
with  features. 


9 


May  we  again  remind  you  — that 
the  best  features,  longest  used  by  the 
successful  papers  with  sustained 
circulations,  are  those  of  the  — 


Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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vertisers  or  with  fair  and  ac¬ 
curate  news  and  honest  com¬ 
ment.  Yet,  Editor  &  Publisher 
recorded  considerable  opposition 
when  these  ideas  were  put  for¬ 
ward.” 

On  Fire  Willi  Zeal 

James  Wright  Brown  died  on 
May  30,  1959.  He  left  no  mem¬ 
oirs  baring  any  of  his  confiden¬ 
tial  relationships  with  either  the 
living  or  the  dead  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

His  personal  correspondence 
files  were  the  only  source  of  a 
few  anecdotes  that  he  often  told 
in  informal  get-togethers  with 
friends  and  associates.  One  of 
them  disclosed  his  philosophic 
approach  to  acquisition  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  in  the  1907- 
1910  period: 

“I  was  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  day  of  the  specialist 
had  arrived  and  that  any  man 
or  any  paper  that  could  become 
a  specialist  on  The  Newspaper 
would  have  a  distinct  field.  I 
had  very  little  money  but  was 
on  fii'e  with  zeal  to  service  news¬ 
papers  for  which  I  had  always 
worked. 

“Accordingly,  I  bought  from 
J.  B.  Shale  a  51  peicent  inter¬ 
est  and  started  with  seven  mi¬ 
nority  stockholders. 

“Under  the  editorship  of 
Frank  Leroy  Blanchard  the  pa¬ 
per  was  trying  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  advertising  and 
publishing  in  America.  I  knew 
this  could  not  be  .successfully 
done  in  an  eight-page  paper  so 
I  I  began  to  center  fire  on  the 
I  newspaper  as  the  great  primary 
1  medium  of  advertising. 

Karly  Cuinpuigns 

“Newspapers  were  quick  to 
see  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
and  wholeheartedly  cooperated 
with  us  on  an  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  basis.  Soon  we  had  the 
interest  of  the  field  and  I  had 


little  by  little  acquired  every 
outstanding  share  of  stock. 

“One  of  our  early  editorial 
campaigns  was  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Trading  Stamps  in  re¬ 
tail  selling.  .  .  .  Our  first  and 
most  ambitious  attempt  was  to 
focus  attention  on  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agents  on  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  daily 
newspaper.” 

In  1912  most  general  adver¬ 
tising  was  flowing  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  as  their  selling  was  keen 
and  powei'ful,  and  the  propa¬ 
ganda  intelligent  and  effective. 
When  a  business  manager  of  a 
newspaper  told  Mr.  Brown  that 
the  national  advertiser  could 
not  afford  to  u.se  newspapers 
for  national  marketing  and  sell¬ 
ing  as  the  cost  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive,  E&P  decided  to  make 
a  test. 

New  England  was  selected. 
The  circulation,  net  paid,  of 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
region  was  listed  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  on  a  10,000-line 
basis,  and  this  was  brought  into 
compari.son  with  the  circulations 
and  lates  of  magazines  in  the 
area. 

(Jiarlcr  MciiiImt  of  ABfi 

“In  every  instance,”  Mr. 
Brown  noted,  “the  showing  was 
favorable  to  the  newspapei's  by 
a  tremendously  large  percent¬ 
age.  A  campaign  was  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  the  New  England  news¬ 
papers  and  it  was  in  this  period 
that  E&P  became  known  as  The 
Newspaper  Advocate.  Out  of 
this  effort  grew  the  Market 
Guide,  then  the  Year  Book,  and 
editorial  itself  became  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.” 

In  the  early  days  with  offices 
in  the  Pulitzer  Building  at  63 
Park  Row,  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
E&P  staff  were  in  easy  walking 
distance  of  virtually  all  of  the 
newspaper  offices  and  they  had 
elevator  contact  with  personali¬ 
ties  who  would  be  visiting  the 
offices  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
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Munsey's  Attitude 

Mr.  Brown  recalled  one  of 
the.se  elevator  meetings: 

“I  left  my  office  on  the  11th 
floor  and  entered  the  car  ju.st  as 
Frank  A.  Munsey  did  so.  He  was 
very  friendly  and  cordial,  and  as 
we  reached  the  ground  floor 
walking  together  through  the 
marble  halls  of  the  World’s 
business  office,  I  said,  ‘Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey,  I  suppose  one  of  these  days 
you  will  be  erecting  a  modern 
monumental  structui'e  for  the 
Sun.’  He  stopped  and  said,  ‘No, 
Brown,  nothing  of  the  kind.  You 
know  this  business  is  not  a  gen¬ 
teel  business.  It  is  all  ink  and 
paper  and  metal.  No,  when  I 
build  it  will  be  up  some  side 
street  or  back  alley  —  where 
I’ll  build  a  factory  building  for 
the  Sun.’  ” 

Mr.  Munsey  was  a  great 
source  of  information  to  E&P. 

“On  one  occasion,”  Mr.  Brown 
noted,  “he  told  me  he  had  given 
his  check  to  Einstein  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  New  York 
Pi  ess.  On  another  occasion  he 
told  me  he  had  given  his  check 
for  a  million  dollars  to  Charles 
Grasty  for  the  Baltimore  News.” 

These  tips  led  to  a  story,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  in  which  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  confinned  that  he  had  in¬ 
vested  over  $16  million  in  news¬ 
paper  purchases  and  “he  said 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
greatest  dream  of  his  life  but 
rather  the  Beginning!” 

Ill  Times  Tower 

Today’s  offices  of  E&P  occupy 
the  17th  floor  of  the  Times 
Tower  at  Broadway  and  42nd 
Street  —  space  once  occupied  by 
the  New  York  Times  advertising 
composing  room  and  some  execu¬ 
tive  suites. 


Mr.  Brown  always  took  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  the  accoutre¬ 
ments  in  the  large  reception 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are 
decorated  with  photographs  of 
newspaper  and  advertising  per 
sonalities  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  Adorning  the  rim 
of  the  gallery  are  three  huge 
owls,  their  eyes  blinking  with 
electric  lights,  which  were  cast 
in  bronze  in  France  for  Com¬ 
modore  Bennett  after  plans  by 
the  late  Stanford  White.  Fora 
quarter  of  a  century  the  owls 
held  forth  on  the  facade  of  the 
Herald  Building  at  Herald 
Square.  William  T.  Dewart  gave 
them  to  Mr.  Brown. 

Most  of  Mr.  Brown’s  personal 
collection  of  journalistic  memen¬ 
toes  have  been  distributed  to 
places  for  safekeeping  and  ex¬ 
hibit.  About  900  historic  news¬ 
papers  went  to  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  California,  800  origi¬ 
nal  autographed  cartoons  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  origi¬ 
nal  letters  from  men  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  original  files  of  The  Jour- 
nali.st  are  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  libraiy,  by  the 
terms  of  Allan  Forman’s  will 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  ‘The  Newspape 
Advocate!’  By  the  same  princ 
pies,  it  lives  today. 

With  75  years  of  success!^ 
service  of  newspapers 
advertising  field  behind  it, 
TOR  &  Publisher  confidently^'- 
resolutely  faces  the  future, 
termined  to  enh.nnce  and  ^ 
crease  its  service.  By  b*lp>'), 
build  better  newspapers  it  ‘ 
help  build  a  better  infor®*^ 

public  and  consequently 

stronger  nation. 

1959 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


Pulliam  Recalls  How 
SDX  Began  at  DePauw 


“It  seems  utterly  impossible 
that  50  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  founded  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
DePauw  University.  But,  thank 
God,  the  flame  that  lighted  the 
DePauw  Campus  in  the  spring 
of  1909  and  revealed  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  as  an  active  organiza¬ 
tion  still  burns  brightly  through¬ 
out  America. 

“Just  what  was  that  flame  and 
what  was  Sigma  Delta  Chi?  It 
was  a  zeal  of  journalistic  ideal¬ 
ists.  A  group  of  young  boys 
hardly  dry  behind  the  ears  who 
really  believed  in  free  speech, 
a  free  press  and  the  right  of  free 
expression.  We  didn’t  quite  real¬ 
ize  then  what  we  were  creating 
but  we  did  know  what  we  be¬ 
lieved. 

“All  newspaper  folks  know  the 
rather  spectacular  development 
and  expansion  that  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  has  made  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  No  scandal  has  ever  in¬ 
volved  the  fraternity.  It  has  the 
respect  of  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dent  body  on  every  campus  in 
America.  Editors,  publishers  and 
authors  of  natuonal  fame  are 
proud  to  be  elected  to  honorary 
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membership  in  this  fraternity. 
The  ideals  and  idealism  of  the 
founders  have  been  enlarged 
and  given  definition  for  pi’acti- 
cal  public  service. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  fonned 
by  a  group  of  college  boys  who 
believed  in  the  truth  and  the 
fraternity  has  kept  the  faith.” 
— Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  one  of  10 
Founders  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  * 

Hoosier  Hospitality 

Indianapous,  Ind. 

The  “Hoosier  Hospitality”  In¬ 
diana  long  has  been  noted  for 
will  be  in  great  evidence  Nov. 
11-14  of  this  year  when  Indian¬ 
apolis  welcomes  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
to  its  50th  Golden  Anniversary 
convention. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  honorary 
president  of  SDX  this  year  and 
one  of  the  fraternity’s  founders 
50  years  ago  on  the  DePauw 
University  campus,  is  already 
deep  in  plans  to  mark  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sional  fraternity. 

Main  speaker  at  the  final  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  Riley  Room  of  the 
Claypool  Hotel  here  will  be  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Nixon,  whose  family  originally 
came  from  Indiana,  will  address 
delegates  and  guests  to  conclude 
four  busy  days  of  meetings,  visi¬ 
tations  and  remembrances  of  the 
real  purpose  for  which  the  fra¬ 
ternity  was  established. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  13 
delegates  will  board  buses  for  a 
30-mile  trip  to  DePauw  where 
special  events  are  planned  to 
commemorate  the  founding.  De¬ 
Pauw  President  Dr.  J.  Russell 
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Irwin  Feat: 
Eight  Days, 
120  Columns 


San  Francisco 
The  best  known  report  of  San 
Francisco’s  biggest  story  was 
written  by  Will  Irwin,  a  news¬ 
man  who  wasn’t  there. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire 
of  1906  which  became  known  as 
“The  City  That  Was.”  It  was 
written  in  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 


Less  known  is  the  fact  that 
this  was  but  a  portion  of  the 
120  columns  of  quake  copy  Mr. 
Irwin  produced  in  eight  days. 

In  turning  out  15  columns 
daily  for  more  than  a  week,  Mr. 
Irwin  found  that  after  the  third 
GOLDEN  DOMED  Pulitier  Build-  day  he  was  not  tired  at  all. 
ing,  home  of  the  New  York  World,  Memory  was  intensified  and  “I 
was  razed  a  few  years  ago  for  j  forever,”  he 

CIVIC  development.  It  housed  the  ,  ,  rpcnlled 
first  headquarters  of  United  Press, 

offices  of  E4P,  and  International  “Even  when  I  lived  in  San 
News  Service.  One  of  last  tenants  Francisco  I  could  have  told  only 
was  the  American  Newspaper  hazily  what  buildings  stood  on 

a  typical  familiar  block.  But 

-  then  I  could,  absolutely  and  ac- 

Humbert  will  greet  and  act  as  curately. 


host  to  the  professional  and 
undergraduate  delegates  from 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Life  of  Party 

“That  third  night,  in  fact,  I 


At  DePauw,  Lawrence  Scott,  went  to  a  stag  party  and  sang 
publisher  of  the  Manchester  until  the  small  hours.  I  never 
(Eng.)  Guardian,  has  been  in-  understood  what  had  happened 
vited  to  speak.  Scott  and  several  to  me  until  I  read  William 
other  of  the  world’s  leading  James’  most  illuminating  paper, 
journalists  will  be  initiated  in  ‘The  Powers  of  Men.’  It  put 
ceremonies  in  DePauw’s  Hall  forward  the  theory  of  a  reservoir 
by  members  of  the  DePauw  of  consciousness  which  we  tap 
undergraduate  chapter.  ju  great  mental  emergencies  like 

A  buffet  dinner  and  a  dance  this  ” 
are  planned  that  evening.  In-  ^he  need  for  Mr.  Irwin’s  per- 
diana  colleges  and  universities  formance  came  from  the  fact 
will  cooperate  with  conventmn  without  AP 

officials  in  arranging  escorts  for  yP.  It  relied  on  the  Laffan 
the  undergraduates.  Bureau,  and  the  bureau’s  one 

Whitney  Invited  San  Francisco  corresi»ndent 

could  not  get  his  copy  througn 
John  Hay  Whitney,  U.  S.  am-  to  the  East, 
bassador  to  Great  Britam,  has  t  pt 

been  invi^  to  address  the  con-  ^  to  the  Sun,  Mr.  Irwin 

vention  the  evening  of  Nov.  12  reported.  It  was  by  Robert  Wells 
Panel  discussions  are  planned  ^  ,pocial.  Two 

for  that  afternoon  and  Vincent  columns  arrived  and  then  the 
S.  Jones,  executive  editor,  Gan-  stopped  in  the  middle  of 

nett  Newspapers,  will  present  _  sentence 
a  slide  review  of  “In  50  Years,  ‘  .... 

What?”  to  the  convention.  ,  Jbe  1906  disaster  here  w«  .t 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Hadley,  wife  t*}®, w£ 
of  Indiana’s  governor,  will  be 

of  Nov.  14  Montovoyon  Au^stl5,l«.. 
delegates  will  take  a  tour  of  the  • 

world-famed  Indianapolis  Motor  “Chas.  S.  Hennessey,  of  w* 
Speedway  conducted  by  Anton  Daily  News,  is  getting  a  rather 
S.  Hulman  Jr.,  president  of  the  undesirable  reputation  anio^ 
Speedway.  the  reporters  of  that  paper.  B 

The  moming-to-night  conven-  is  accused  of  favoritism.” —  ^ 
tion  has  been  carefully  planned.  Journalist,  April  12,  1884. 
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Monterey  on  August  15,  1846. 
“Chas.  S.  Hennessey,  of  the 
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A  SYMBOL  OF  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 


Today,  more  than  ever  in  its  57  years  of  service, 

NEA  means  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE,  This  is  the  kind 
of  journalistic  enterprise  that  recently  produced 

John  Strohm's  award-winning  series  on  Red  China  and 
the  bright,  new  comic  strip  Short  Ribs.  NEA  enterprise, 
constantly  In  action  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  a  newspaper  can  have. 
It  assures  a  constant  flow  of  exclusive  features  to 
inform  and  entertain  readers. 
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ACB  Makes  a 
to  the  Newspaper 

It  will  be  another  33  years  before  ACB  can  celebrate  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary.  But  those  of  us  who  have  been  active  in  all— or  part— of 
ACB’s  existence  fully  expect  it  to  be  serving  a  vigorous  newspaper 
industry  on  that  future  day. 

Changes  will  come.  But  unchanged  will  be  the  need  for  local  and 
other  news  and  features  . . .  unchanged  will  be  the  merchants’  needs 
to  communicate  with  their  prospects  and  patrons . .  .  old  and  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  will  require  the  activities  of  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau. 

To  envision  the  future  of  ACB’s  work,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
growth  of  the  work  ACB  has  been  doing  since  its  formation. 


A  nationwide 
organization 
serving 
NEWSPAPERS 
ADVERTISERS 
AGENCIES 


Accomplishment  No.  1 
THE  CHECKING  PROOF  SERVICE 

This  was  the  first  service  ACB  offered 
to  the  newspapers.  The  time — 1917. 
The  practice  then  was  for  every  news¬ 
paper  to  put  every  advertising  agency 
sending  an  order  on  its  free  subscrip¬ 
tion  list .  .  .  tons  of  newsprint  were 
wasted  by  the  publisher  .  .  .  tons  of 
newsprint  had  to  be  sifted  by  the 
agency  for  the  ad  that  was  being 
checked. 

Some  said  ACB’s  Clearing  House 
idea  wouldn’t  work  .  .  .  that  order 
would  never  replace  chaos  in  news¬ 
paper  checking.  But  ACB  did  it — 
and  is  still  doing  it.  More  than  98% 
of  all  U.  S.  circulation  uses  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service.  It  releases 
publishers  from  responsibility  and  ex¬ 
pense;  makes  it  far  easier  for  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  to  use  newspaper 
space — check  insertion — and  pay 
publishers  promptly. 


Accomplishment  No.  2 
NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH  SERVICES 

Advertisers  knew  we  read  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  every  newspaper,  and 
began  to  ask  ACB  to  perform  special 
services  for  them,  such  as:  what 
dealers  are  pushing  our  brand  and/or 
our  competitor’s  brand  .  .  .  where  are 
competitors  advertising  .  .  .  what  are 
they  saying. 

ACB  had  already  sharply  reduced 
the  tonnage  of  checking  copy  issues 
that  the  newspapers  had  been  .send¬ 
ing  out.  And,  since  a  few  checking 
issues  in  ACB’s  hands  could  be  made 
to  serve  many  people,  ACB  could  fill 
these  requests.  With  this  added  rev¬ 
enue,  ACB  was  able  to  keep  its  serv¬ 
ice  charge  to  the  newspapers  at  a  low 
level,  saving  them  money  and  giving 
them  a  superior  service.  Like  the 
meat-packing  industry,  ACB  found 
that  the  by-products  previously 
wasted,  were  now  supporting  them! 


THE  ADVERTISING 


18  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  HI. 


353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Accomplishment  No.  5 
WHAT  WILL  IT  BE? 


We  at  ACB  foresee  the  time  in  the 
not-too-far-distant  future  when  ACB 
will  send  an  agency’s  order  to  the 
newspaper  .  .  .  check  the  insertion 
when  published  .  .  .  bill  the  adver¬ 
tiser  for  the  agency  . . .  and  also  make 
payment  to  the  newspaper  publishers 
for  space  used. 

Then  the  newspaper  industry  will 
have  a  smoothly  operating  "one-bill, 
one-order,  one-check”  system  that 
will  carry  out  the  desire  of  all  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  "make  it  easier 
for  agencies  and  advertisers  to  use 
the  outstanding  advantages  of  news¬ 
papers  for  their  advertising.” 

We  thank  the  many  newspaper 
publishers  who  have  expressed  their 
approval  and  enthusiasm  for  ACB’s 
work  in  this  direction  and  have  of¬ 
fered  their  assistance. 


ACB  believes  with  many  national 
advertisers  that  manufacturer- 
retailer  cooperative  advertising  in 
newspapers  is  a  most  effective  use  of 
advertising  funds. 

ACR  audits  these  campaigns  for 
many  national  advertisers.  In  some 
cases  the  manufacturers  authorize 
ACB  to  do  the  job  completely  —  in¬ 
cluding  making  tbe  disbursements  to 
retailers. 

On  rare  occasions  when  ACB’s 
audit  h.as  uncovered  an  abuse  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  the  store  in¬ 
volved  has  protested  ACB’s  actions 
to  its  newspaper.  But  newspaper 
publishers  have  been  leaders  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  abuses  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  I  hey  have  encouraged  ACB’s 
Cooperative  Auditing  Service  as  a 
sound  builder  of  still  greater  news¬ 
paper  linage. 


Advertising  agencies  seeking  lower 
operating  costs  and  relief  from  the 
problems  of  checking  ads,  billing  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  paying  publishers  have 
turned  to  ACB  for  aid  in  handling 
their  newspaper  advertising.  Many 
have  already  contracted  with  ACB 
to  serve  as  their  'checking  depart¬ 
ments.’ 

Such  relief  gives  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  added  time  to  devote  to  creative 
work,  which  is  their  most  important 
activity. 

Here  again  ACB’s  experience  in 
checking  advertising  and  its  5  serv¬ 
ice  office  operation  means  a  better  job. 
ACB  checking  is  always  done  by  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel.  And  at  a  less 
cost  to  the  agency  when  stand-by 
time;  floor  space;  and  overhead  costs 
are  considered. 


CHECKING  BUREAU.  INC 


Tson  Avenue,  Memphis  3,  Tenn. 


51  First  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


20  S.  Third  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 


Changed  History 


MAKING  LIGHT  OF  IT — An  old  print  found  in  E4P  files  shows  the  gang  at  the  Muskegon  (Mieh.) 
icie  the  day  the  power  failed  and  they  ran  off  an  edition  on  a  proof-press.  Big  fellow  with  black  ^ 
covers  obviously  is  the  news  editor.  To  his  right  is  the  reporter  who  wrote  the  banner  story,  ho 
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Examples  of  press  impact  on 
government  are  dotted  through 
history,  one  of  the  most  striking 
coming  in  the  disputed  Hayes- 
Tilden  Presidential  election. 
Senator  John  Kennedy,  whose 
lively  interest  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency’s  past  is  at  least  matched 
by  his  fascination  with  its 
future,  said  not  long  ago  during 
a  Senate  debate:  “The  fraud 
was  discovered  as  a  result  of  the 
New  York  Times’  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  election  of  Tilden.” 

Historians  support  Kennedy’s 
view,  one  of  them  writing:  “Had 


Press  wire  listing  the  vote  of 
each  Senator. 

The  conservative  oldsters  in 
the  Senate  warned  Mai  Ion  that 
he  was  tampering  with  honor¬ 
able  tradition.  But  when  Irvin 
Lenroot  came  up  for  confirma¬ 
tion  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  a  few  weeks  later,  Mal- 
lon  again  filed  a  Senatorial  box 
score. 

The  newsman’s  life  underwent 
an  immediate  change.  His  press 
gallery  privileges  were  with¬ 
drawn;  he  landed  on  the  front  j 
page  of  almost  every  newspaper  i 
in  the  country;  his  prominence  | 
made  him  a  syndicated  col-  I 
umnist..  i 

Influence  on  Covernnienl 

The  effect  on  government  ran  ^ 
even  deeper:  The  secrecy  that  i 
had  cloaked  Senate  votes  on  ^ 
confirmations  and  treaties  for 
more  than  130  years  disap-  |: 
peared. 

In  his  memorable  1937  book, 
The  Washington  Correspondent!,  , 
Leo  Rosten  noted  other  examples  ' 
of  press  influence  on  government 
during  the  1930’s,  including  the  ^ 
work  of  two  newsmen  who  are 
still  vei-y  much  on  the  Washing-  I 
ton  scene.  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  | 
who  was  then  working  for  St  I 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  Felix  I 
Belair,  still  a  Washington  cor-  I 
respondent  for  the  New  York  i 
Times,  suggested  to  Secretary  H 
of  Agriculture  Henry  Wallace  II 

(Continued  on  page  126)  H 


Washington  Press  Corps 
Helps  Shape  Our  History 


Nearly  800  Correspondents 
Keep  Close  Vigil  on  Officials 


Bv  \^'illiain  L.  Rivers 


it  poked  into  the  Dome,  then  An¬ 
derson  fed  Senator  Thomas  J. 
W'alsh  some  of  the  more  search¬ 
ing  questions  the  Senator  used 
to  cut  through  the  evasions  that 
marked  the  hearings. 


The  flow  of  news  from  Wash¬ 
ington  is  a  continuing  thunder 
now,  but  it  was  only  a  ragged 
rhythm  in  1884. 

That  was  a  tenuous  time  for 
the  Washington  press  corps 
(even  30  years  later  there  was 
talk  of  a  reduction  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  establishment  that  would 
leave  the  correspondents  with 
little  to  do).  A  few  forward- 
looking  newsmen  were  trying 
something  called  a  typewriter — 
and  betting  that  it  wouldn’t  last. 
One  reporter,  grappling  with  a 
gadget  known  as  a  telephone, 
called  the  White  House  and 
asked  the  President  what  he  had 
wrought  that  day. 

Destined  to  Stay 

A  glimpse  of  the  social  life 
suggests  that  the  press  corps 
couldn’t  be  certain  that  it  was 
here  to  stay.  The  Washington 
Press  Club,  founded  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  1883,  floundered 
toward  death,  which  came  in 
1887.  The  now-famous  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  wasn’t  even  conceived 
until  1885. 

But  the  press  corps  was  des¬ 
tined  to  stay,  to  grrow — and  to 
widen  its  impact  on  the  federal 
government  enormously.  George 
Washington  had  long  before  of¬ 
fered  a  clear  insight  into  the 
early  effects  of  the  press,  com¬ 
posing  his  Farew’ell  Address 
with  one  eye  on  the  newspapers. 
“The  doubt  that  occurs  at  first 
view,”  he  said  to  Hamilton  of 
one  speech  draft,  “is  the  length 
of  it  for  a  News  Paper  publica¬ 
tion.” 


it  not  been  for  four  journalists, 
sitting  up  that  night  in  the  New 
York  Times  office,  that  would 
have  been  the  official  result.  But 
these  four  men  changed  the 
course  of  history.” 

The  first  decades  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  were  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  government  wielded 
by  the  Washington  press  corps, 
with  Paul  Anderson’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reports  on  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  the 
Harding  Administration  rank¬ 
ing  high  on  any  list. 

The  stereotype  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation  pictures 
committee  investigators  comb¬ 
ing  the  country  for  the  fuel  that 
will  set  a  fire  under  the  guilty. 
But  when  the  smoke  fi’om  Tea¬ 
pot  Dome  drifted  away,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch’s  Anderson 
had  been  stoking  the  fire.  His 
stories  chafed  the  Senate  until 


Part-Time  SlatOMiien 

Paul  Mallon  vvas  a  peculiar 
variety  of  the  type  of  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  whom  Columnist 
Ray  Tucker  called  “the  part- 
time  statesman.”  Tucker  was 
referring  primarily  to  the  cloak¬ 
room  -  haunting  correspondents 
who  affect  legislation  by  playing 
amateur  lobbyist.  Mallon  never 
became  a  backstage  button-holer 
in  that  sense,  instead  playing  a 
role  that  caused  some  full-time 
“statesmen”  to  pray  that  UP 
w'ould  assign  him  to  coverage  of 
the  Okefenokee  County  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mallon  decided  in  1929  that 
the  most  pungent  kind  of  execu¬ 
tive  session — seci-et  voting  in 
the  Senate — should  be  purified. 
So  when  Roy  Ow'en  West  came 
up  for  confirmation  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mallon  did  some 
painstaking  legwork.  Then  he 
put  a  bulletin  on  the  United 
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Any  qualified  mat  molder 
can  be  your  source  for 
epoch  making  color  service 


'A- 


For  every 
advertising  need 

Blue  Ribbon  U C  Mat 

Sensitive  base  and  coating  tough 
enough  to  withstand  pull  of  imder- 
cut  halftone  dots  render  this  mat  a 
good  choice  for  general  newspaper 
campaign  purposes.  Can  be  used  for 
vacuum  casting  of  curved  newspaper 
plates. 

Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mat 

Primarily  for  curved  page  casts. 
Strong  base  and  coating  fit  this  mat 
for  multiple  casting  in  autoplate. 
As  many  as  25  casts  have  been  made 
without  impairment. 

Blue  Ribbon  Regular  Mat 

Sensitive  base  and  coating  adapt 
this  mat  to  utmost  fidelity  in  repro¬ 
ducing  copper,  zinc  or  plastic  plates. 

• 

Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

Soft  base  with  stronger  facing  to 
combat  >mdercut  halftone  dots. 


Blue  Ribbon  UCR  Mats 

Specially  developed  for  conditions 
where  undercutting  is  frequent. 

• 

Certified  Silvertone  Mats 

Highest  quality  for  magazine  and 


Or,  a  newspaper  having  direct  pressure  facilities  can  mold  and  bake- 
on-the-form  registered  sets  of 

ROP  Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mats 

that  go  directly  into  the  newspaper  casting  box  for  as  many  casts  as  may 
be  required. 

To  agency  executives  throughout  America,  it  means  that  you  can 
recommend  to  a  client  the  impact  of  full  page  color  .  .  .  recommend  it 
with  a  confidence  not  justified  in  previous  practice. 

Full  page  color  may  be  highly  effective  or  disappointing,  depending 
on  register.  In  typical  practice,  the  original  service  mat  is  cast  flat  and  a 
new  mold  taken  on  a  newspaper  mat  of  the  shrinkage  type,  before  the 
final  curved  cast  that  goes  to  the  press. 


Avoid  double  stereotyping 

Registered  sets  of  Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mats,  baked  on  the  form,  avoid 
double  stereotyping,  avoid  the  final  use  of  shrinkage  type  mats  and  yield 
the  maximum  possible  assurance  of  perfect  register,  plus  the  depth  and 
clarity  for  which  the  Blue  Ribbon  name  is  celebrated. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


555  FIFTH  AVENUE 


DEPT.  P. 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


WASHI^GTOIS  CORPS  can  stack  them  higher  than  his 

G-4  frame. 

(Continued  from  page  124)  Mollenhoff  can  also  be 

that  the  goals  of  the  AAA,  which  measured  by  the  more  evident 
had  been  declared  unconstitu-  facets  of  his  influence  on  fed- 
tional,  could  be  achieved  by  re-  cral  procedures.  His  champion- 
vising  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  of  Wolf  Ladej  insky  resulted 
Hosten  also  points  to  the  cni-  ^ot  only  in  restoring  Ladej in- 
cial  role  of  the  correspondents  sky’s  “security”  standing,  it  led 
during  the  La  Follette  Commit-  re-examination  of  security 
tee  investigation  of  Civil  Lib-  checks.  The  impact  of  Mollen- 
erties  and  the  Nye  Committee  hoff’s  digging  into  Teamster  she¬ 
nanigans  can’t  be  determined 
until  the  full  story  is  told.  But 
Senator  John  McClellan  and  his 
Committee  Counsel,  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy,  already  give  Mollenhoff 
high  marks  for  turning  up  a 
large  share  of  the  committee’s 
findings. 

The  same  clear-cut,  easily 


hearings  on  munitions  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Douglass  Cater’s  brilliant  new 
book.  The  Fourth  Branch  of 
Government,  is  much  more 
pointedly  devoted  to  spelling  out 
the  impact  of  the  press  corps  on 
the  federal  structure.  Cater 
quotes  the  correspondent  who 

was  largely  responsible  for  the  traced  influence  on  governmental 
timing  of  the  change  that  made  decisions  can  be  seen  in  the  work 
Old  Isolationist  Arthur  Vanden-  of  Edward  Folliard  of  the 
berg  an  internationalist,  a  con-  Washington  Post.  His  copy- 
version  that  is  still  spinning  off  righted  story  from  Houston  on 
effects  long  after  the  Senator’s  the  “appreciation  dinner”  Texas 
death.  Republicans  staged  for  Rep.  Joe 

Everywhere  in  Washington- 

from  the  desk  of  the  administra-  the  GOP  National  Committee- 
tor  who  hasn’t  been  getting  the  ® 

headlines  and  wonders  what  he’s  past  favors  already  in  the 
doing  wrong  to  the  office  of  the 

Senator  who  concludes  that  he’s  ^  there-wrecked  the 

doinff  evervthin?  rio-ht  beeaiKje  smooth-riding  natural  gas  bill. 

he  is^in  the^beadnnpf—tliara  are  Capitol  Veterans  said  Folliard’s  by  William  H.  Lawrence  of  the  of  the  dozen  Republicans  he  had 

evidences  of  subtle  imnaet  story  routed  the  measure.  A  New  York  Times,  but  Lawrence  earlier  suggested  as  prime  pres- 

^  '  colorful  supporter  of  the  gas  bill  was  the  first  to  emphasize  that  idential  timber,  whether  he  will 

Reporter’s  Impart  Bartlett  scored  a  clear  beat,  help  them  emerge. 

morning,  “That  kills  it  deader  Secretary  for  Air  Talbott  re-  He  answered:  “Well,  I  don’t 
More  directly,  there  are  the  than  slavery.”  signed.  know  of  anyone  who  can  do  the 

single-handed  exploits  of  report-  p  »  n-  .i  Peter  Strobel,  once  Commis-  job  better  than  you  people  here.” 

ers  like  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  earson  s  isr  oMirrs  sioner  of  Public  Buildings,  was  The  President  is  in  a  position 

Cowles  Newspapers,  who  is  Charles  Bartlett  of  the  Chat-  another  “conflict”  figure  forced  that  enables  him  to  feel  the 
sometimes  described  as  “a  re-  tanooga  Times  was  similarly  out  of  office  by  the  press.  Drew  many  individual  impacts,  and  he 
porter  with  the  old  fire  in  his  effective  in  revealing  the  late  Pearson  broke  the  story  of  Stro-  may  have  been  thinking  as  he 
guts.”  Mollenhoff  may  be  meas-  Harold  Talbott’s  conflict  of  in-  bel’s  double  life:  public  official  answered  that  question  of  an 
ured  by  the  awards  he  has  re-  terest.  Bartlett’s  stories  got  a  and  private  engineering  con-  incident  in  1956.  The  United 
ceived,  and  perhaps  some  day  he  notable  assist  from  follow-ups  sultant,  both  in  the  same  office.  Press  had  learned  that  18  li^t 


IN  POLITICAL  ARENA  at  the  time,  Martin  H.  Glynn,  at  left,  was  thi 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  York,  and  William  Randolph  Hears!  was 
eyeing  the  Governor's  chair  for  himself  when  they  met  in  Chicago  in 
1914.  Hearst  also  was  interested  in  having  the  support  of  Glynn's  news¬ 
paper,  the  Albany  Times-Union.  It  was  not  until  the  late  1920s  that 
Hearst  bought  out  Glynn's  interest  in  the  paper  and  thus  ended  an  era 
(under  Glynn)  when  reporters  often  received  due-bills  on  local  stores 
in  lieu  of  cash  salary.  (Photo  from  Chicago  American  files). 
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Gateway  to  the  MOON 


ORLANDO 

SENTINEL-STAR 

has  over  6  times  the 
combined  circulation  of 
the  Tempo,  Miami  and 
Jacksonville  papers  in 
the  Central  Florida  5- 
county  market. 
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Ji  (^COPLEY  vvs  SERVICE 

Exploring  and  baring  the  background  which  gives  meaning  to  the  news  of  the  day 


GLOBAL  REPORT 

( 5  times  weekly )  N’eteran  corrc- 
sponilents  in  war  and  peace,  Rus¬ 
sel  Brines  and  Remhert  Janies 
report  from  the  scene  on  the 
world  pressures  that  explode 
into  headlines.  selective  ap¬ 
proach  —  written  realistically  — 
averagin};  3(M)  words. 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT  SERIE 

On-the-six)t  investigations  of  the  human 
element  behind  the  news  —  world  peoples 
and  their  problems  —  understandable  re¬ 
ports  on  missile  and  defense  develop¬ 
ments  by  trained  and  perceptiv  e  reporters 
devoting  full  time  to  this  important  field. 


OFFBEAT  DIARY 

(Once  weekly)  A  colorfid  col¬ 
umn  based  upon  the  experiences 
abroad  of  C\S  correspondents 
-sometimes  exciting,  sometimes 
humorous,  always  iibsorbing. 


FINANCIAL  COVERAGE 

Weekly  business  column  written  by  Carl  Rit¬ 
ter,  experienced  editor-analyst.  A  penetrating 
look  at  tile  business  scene,  aiming  always  for 
the  insitle  story.  .\lso  a  once-weekly  roundup 
of  financial  news  from  all  major  U.S.  financial 
and  business  sources  —  plus  occasional  special 
Snancial  features.  ■ 


WORLD’S  WEEK 

A  once  weekly  roundup  of  the 
week  s  news  throughout  the 
world. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  ONE  OR  ALL  OF 

the  cns  features -or 

CONSIDER  THE  NEW  WEEKEND 

package 

A  w'eekiv  situation-type 
presentation  containing  —  an 
import.uit  Missile  Story  . . . 
a  WTap-up  of  Latin-.\merican 
and  a  complete  but 
eoncist Clobal  Report. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  PACKAGE 

The  only  service  that  offers  continuous  cov  ¬ 
erage  of  the  day-t(v-day  events  and  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  Latin-.\merican  Continent. 
Prepared  by  our  own  correspondents.  In¬ 
cludes  (5  times  weekly)  Pan-American 
Report  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your 
Hemisphere  .  .  .  Through  Lightest  Mexico 
.  .  .  Mexican  Sews  Roundup  .  .  .  and 
Spanish  Lanauane  Report. 


POINT  OF  VIEW 

(  3  times  weekly )  .X  sparkling 
—  and  often  controversial  — 
radio-television  column  by 
Donald  Freeman,  one  of  the 
top  young  talents  in  the  field. 


HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 

(3  times  weekly)  From  the  entertainment 
capital,  a  firsthand  report  on  all  that  is  new 
ami  exciting  in  the  world  of  make-believe. 


SOUTHWEST  FEATURES 

Takes  the  armchair  reader  on  .i 
tour  of  the  great  Southwest 
through  interesting  news-features 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjei  ts. 


WOMEN’S  FEATURES 

Includes  —  a  weekly  (piestion  .md 
an.swer  column  by  Helen  .-Xbel  .  .  . 
e.xclusive  interviews  with  promi¬ 
nent  women  .  .  .  cooking  and 
hou.sehold  features  and  news  for 
lx)fh  housewife  and  career  woman. 
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Progress 


in  Printing  of  Newspapers 


I 

i 

] 

I 


The  curious  thing  about  the 
manufacture  of  newspapers 
during  the  last  75  years  is  the 
physical  sameness  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  There  are  not  many  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country  which,  like 
the  newspapers,  could  produce  a 
realistic  example  of  the  1884 
product  in  the  modem  produc¬ 
tive  plant  of  1959. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  format 
of  the  current  newspaper  follows 
the  practical  foundation  evolved 
during  the  experimental  period 
of  the  newspaper  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  mid-1800’s:  it  is 
scarcely  understood  that  the  very 
essence  of  a  newspaper  is  its 
regular  daily  or  weekly  appear¬ 
ance  in  recognizable  form  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  problems  and 
technical  difficulties  behind  the 
scenes  which  have  beset  the 
printers. 

The  necessity  of  regular  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  appointed  time 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  has  done  more  to 
shape  the  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ities  than  any  inherent  limita¬ 
tions  or  capacities  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  employed  to  print  a 
newspaper.  The  production  is  a 


Many  Refinements  in  Processes 
But  Still  the  ‘Same’  Product 

By  William  E.  Mayer  Jr. 

Kochester  Institute  of  Technology 


THE  TYPE  WENT  'ROUND  and  round  in  the  cylinder  presses  that  pro¬ 
duced  newspapers  before  the  Journalist  came  on  the  scene.  The  pro¬ 
duction  rate  was  about  2,000  sheets  to  each  feeder  per  hour.  This 
10-cylinder  job  ran  at  20,000  per  hour.  The  stereotype  plate  came  into 
the  business  in  the  1860s  and  reel-fed  presses  were  not  far  behind. 

Some  printed  color  as  early  as  1893. 


complex  of  compatible  and  com¬ 
plementary  functions  which 
must  not  only  mesh  together 
smoothly  to  turn  out  the  finished 
product,  but  because  of  the 
characteristic  of  continuous  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  years,  must  also 
mesh  with  obsolete  technicians, 
and  inevitably,  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  future. 

Joining  of  2  Strrani!> 

The  productive  plant  may  be 
tluought  of  as  a  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  economical  flow 
of  materials  and  the  rapid  flow 
of  news.  The  materials  are  more 
than  paper  and  ink:  many  ma¬ 
terial  substances  serve  as  inter¬ 
mediary  carriers  of  the  news  be¬ 
fore  the  final  transcription  onto 
paper  such  as  typemetal,  half¬ 
tone  engravings,  stereotype  mats 
and  stereotype  plates ;  there  are 
other  materials  inviolved  which 
do  not  serve  as  news  vehicles, 
but  are  necessary  to  the  for¬ 
warding  of  the  whole  process. 
Finally,  the  materials  must  in¬ 
clude  the  energy  required  to 
perform  the  whole  work.  The 
flow  of  news  is  information, 
words  and  illustrations. 


Gary  —  Hammond  —  East 

has  been  officially  designated 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(June  8, 1959)  as  a 
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Served  and  Reached  ONLY  by  these  Two  great  LOCAL  Newspapers 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE  |  THE  HAMMOND  TIMES 

GARY,  INDIANA  I  HAMMOND-EAST  CHICAGO.  INDIANA 
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The  joining  of  the  two 
streams,  the  impression  of  the 
information  on  the  materials, 
however  perfomed,  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  plant. 
Seventy-five  years  have  made  no 
differences  in  the  broad  goals. 
The  newspapeiman  of  the  Eight¬ 
ies  would  find  a  familiar  en¬ 
vironment  today.  He  would  re¬ 
spond  with  the  same  urgency  to 
the  news  event  and  he  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  tbe  news  to  the 
waiting  public  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

In  a  modern  plant  only  10 
minutes  need  elapse  from  the 
time  the  standing  type  forms  are 
locked  up  until  newspapers  are 
coming  off  the  press. 

Materiuls  Handling 

Looking  back,  one  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  workers  who  ap¬ 
plied  the  strength  of  their  backs 
to  the  movement  of  the  materials 
in  the  proper  directions.  Elec¬ 
tricity  was  a  prospective  cure- 
all.  Meanwhile,  a  man  and  his 
helper  bulled  the  job  along.  One 
comfort  was  that  the  materials 
and  the  equipment  were  smaller 
than  they  are  today.  Even  so,  a 
strong  and  able  crew  was  a  necs- 
sity.  Materials  handling  was  a 
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ON  THE  OREGON  TRAIL  today  you  find  as  up-to-date  printing  equip¬ 
ment  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  is  a  view  of  a  Hoe  Printmaster, 
four  units,  at  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News. 

are  too  slow,  and  tire  too  easily,  into  the  material  flow.  This  in- 
and  wear  out  too  soon.  troduction  is  performed  by  the 

compositor.  At  one  time,  the 
(k>mposiiion  compositor  .selected  the  pieces  of 

The  mechanical  aspects  of  type  in  an  order  which  corre- 
newspaper  manufacture  are  in  sponded  to  the  information, 
every  sense  subordinate  to  the  spaced  them  projierly,  and  as- 
news.  The  conveyance  of  infor-  sembled  them  into  a  page  fonn 
mation  is  the  sole  purpose  of  w’hich  could  be  inked  and  im- 

_ „ _  „ _  every  newspaper  manufacturing  pres.'ed  on  the  paper  directly.  In 

Gravity  and  power  materials  plant  from  the  smallest  to  the  the  1880’s,  the  productive  corn- 
handling  systems  are  found  most  complex.  There  are  certain  imsitor  was  aided  by  type  selw- 
everywhere.  The  refinements  are  features  common  to  all.  The  dif-  tion  devices  w’hich  freed  him 
necessary  to  compete.  It  is  no  ferences  among  plants  are  con-  from  the  labor  of  picking  each 
longer  convenient  to  deliver  fined  to  the  particular  methods  piece  of  type  from  the  case  by 
stereo  plates  to  the  press  on  a  employed  to  handle  the  produc-  hand.  He  could  play  a  keyboard 
dolly  cart.  A  conveyor  system  tion  details,  and  in  the  long  connected  to  a  magazine  loaded 
will  speed  the  flow  by  quickly  range  state  of  development  of  with  the  individual  pieces  of 
delivering  the  page  to  the  proper  the  individual  plant.  type.  The  type  was  delivered  to 

press  location.  T^e  trend  is  al-  Each  plant  has  a  method  of 

ways  away  from  muscles.  They  introducing  the  information  flow  (Continued  on  page  134) 


and  only 

ONE  can 
give  you 

TOTAL 
Coverage 
in  the 
PONTIAC 
AREA 
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98%  of  the  homes  in 
Pontiac  take  The  Press. 
74%  of  Press  readers  take 
no  other  daily  newspaper. 
88yo  take  no  other  evening 
paper.  Total  Selling  needs 
Total  Coverage.  In  Pontiac, 
Total  Selling  Means  The 
Press. 


Scelore,  Meeker  A  Scott,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
Doyle  A  Hawley, 

San  Francicce  and  Los  Angela* 
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Had  No  Place  in  Home 


First  Sunday  Editions  jjjPjrrS 


ity  Uoiialcl  L,.  ISevona 

The  Sunday  Newspaper,  now  a  i 
revered  family  institution,  suf-  1 
fered  slurs  of  sinfulness  at  birth.  ; 

Shortly  after  the  first  Sunday  i 
Paper  (which  so  labeled  itself) 
biaved  a  reader’s  glance,  on 
March  20,  1825,  religious  organ¬ 
izations  thus  attacked  it: 

“The  Sunday  paper,  in  its 
issue,  its  sale,  its  reading,  is 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  and  tends  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  institution.’’ 

Explanation  OITered 

James  G.  Edwards,  who  first 
published  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
explained  to  his  public  in  the 
New  York  Courier,  why  the 
paper  was  needed  and  hinted 
that  work  was  done  only  on 
Saturday.  He  wrote: 

“In  a  place  so  extensive  as 
this,  where  citizens  are  generally 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
commerce,  they  are  anxious  to 
obtain  the  earliest  information 
concerning  everything  with  it. 

“Not  only  this,  everyone  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  latest 
news,  whether  it  concenis  them 
or  not,  and  are  the  better  satis¬ 
fied  if  it  is  given  in  detail,  than 
to  have  a  garbled  account  or 
merely  the  heads  of  it. 

“Frequently,  imported  news  is 
received  in  the  City  late  on 
Saturday;  of  course  the  particu- 
lai'S  are  known  to  but  few  till 
Monday  morning;  our  publica¬ 
tion  will  obviate  this  difficulty 
by  being  published  on  Sunday.” 

Persecution  Helps 

In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  pres¬ 
sure  to  suppress  the  printing  of 
Sunday  papers,  publishers  soon 
found  this  innovation,  like  all 
things  persecuted,  flourishing 
vigorously.  W.  T.  Coggeshall, 
who  compiled  “The  Newspaper 
Record”  of  1856,  listed  five  other 
Sunday  papers  beside  the  New 
York  Courier  being  printed  in 
New  York  City.  They  were  the 
Sunday  Dispatch,  Mercury, 
School  Advocate,  School  Journal 
and  Times.  Clergymen  them¬ 
selves  even  found  this  a  good 
day  to  issue  Sunday  school 
papers.  Philadelphia  joined  the 
list  with  a  Sunday  Dispatch  and 
a  Mercury,  and  California  came 
up  with  a  Sunday  paper — the 
Alta  California. 

Editors  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  began  answering  criti¬ 
cism.  The  Sunday  Mercury  of 
New  York  City  defined  stupid¬ 


ity:  “Stupidity  —  To  look  for 
honesty  among  politicians  —  to 
avoid  a  Sunday  Paper  and 
eagerly  seek  one  published  on 
Monday  morning;  the  whole  of 
the  work  of  which  was  done  on 
the  Sabbath.” 

Civil  ^’ar  Boost 

The  Civil  War  stimulated  the 
dailies  to  begin  printing  on  Sun¬ 
days  in  order  to  give  the  public 
a  chance  to  obtain  casualty  lists 
and  latest  war  news.  From  then 
on,  the  daily  papers  found  pub¬ 
lishing  on  Sunday  profitable,  and 
by  the  1880s  began  to  give  seri¬ 
ous  competition  to  papers 
printed  exclusively  on  Sunday. 
The  Sunday  Cotirier  was  still 
around,  but  others  began  to 
drop  off.  There  was  the  Sunday 
Citizen,  the  Sunday  Democrat, 
the  Sunday  Times,  and  Noah's 
Messenger,  and  of  course,  the 
Sunday  School  Advocate. 

Ai'ound  the  1890s,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  David  James  Burrell,  of 
New  York’s  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  delivered  one  of  the  last 
spirited  and  truly  serious  at¬ 
tacks  against  the  printing  of 
papers  on  Sunday. 

The  minister’s  main  charges 
were  that  Sunday  newspapers 
were  unnecessary,  disreputable 
and  unlawful.  He  cited  a  “tabu¬ 
lated  statement  of  contents  of 
a  recent  Sunday  issue  of  several 
leading  newspapers  —  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Times  Herald, 
Sun,  Press,  World,  Journal  and 
News."  His  tabulation: 

columns 

Murder  and  Assaults  . .  12 

Adulteries  .  ...  7 

Thefts,  etc .  24 


Total  of  Crime . 

Sporting  . 

Theatrical  . 

Gossip  and  Fashion  . . . 

Sensational  . 

Fiction  . 

Unclean  Personals  .... 


Total  of  gossip 

(mostly  disreputable)  351 

Foreign  News  .  47 

Political  News  .  113 

Other  Miscellaneous  News  92 

Editorial  .  39 

Specials  .  199 

Art  and  Literature  ....  24 

Religious  .  314 

Total  (chiefly)  News 

and  Politics .  51714 

GRAND  TOTAL .  91114 


SUNDAY  READING  Is  a  great  experience  for  the  whole  family  now¬ 
adays.  This  photo  layout  shows  the  sections  that  usually  go  to  male  up 
a  Sunday  package  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  Note  especial'* 
the  three  rotogravure  magazines.  Many  Sunday  packages  like  this  one 
run  well  over  200  pages. 


After  this  tabulation.  Dr.  Bur-  promptly  fired  for  being  craiy 
rell  asserted:  “I  have  been  told  enough  to  think  that  halftone 
by  a  leading  editor  that  it  is  the  could  be  printed  on  fast-runnin? 
custom  to  set  apart  during  the  presses.  Mr.  Horgan  went  tc 
week  all  the  salacious  items  for  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the  Tribune, 
enlargement  in  the  Sunday  edi-  and  on  Jan.  21,  1897  the  firs 
tion.  It  is  the  common  sew'er  of  halftone  ever  run  on  a  ve: 
all  our  social  life,  the  cesspool  perfecting  press  with  stereotype 
of  all  shames  and  scandals  and  appeared.  And  it  appeared  os 
unmentionable  things.”  He  went  Sunday, 
on  to  answer  the  almost  60-  -  .  ^  i 

year-old  argument  put  forth  by  Sunday  SupplcinenU 

the  publishers:  “It  is  sometimes  in  1893  the  first  step  towar’- 
said  that  it  is  the  Monday  paper  the  modern  Sunday  paper  wa; 
that  makes  the  Sunday  work,  niade  when  Morrill  (Joddari 
That  is  a  miserable  evasion.  If  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
there  were  no  Sunday  issue,  the  World  began  to  use  features 
preparation  of  the  Monday  num-  Before  the  Spani.sh  Americar 
ber,  excepting  the  telegraph  War  started,  the  B'orW  attaint 
items,  would  fall  on  Saturday  a  500,000  Sunday  circulation, 
and  its  publication  on  Monday  The  New  York  U’orW  was  the 
morning.”  pace  setter,  but  William  Rai; 

In  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  dolph  Hearst  soon  followed  an* 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Burrell,  Sunday  expanded  his  Sunday  featun^ 
paper’s  and  supplements  of  the  around  1895.  Hearst’s  Sun  . 
dailies  continued  to  gain  ground,  circulation  shot  up,  and  a  y*^ 
Improvements  in  printing  and  later  his  Sunday  *^”**’T, 
a  rising  population  made  the  Magazine,  subtitled,  l 

issuing  of  Sunday  papers  easier  Periodical  of  The  New  1 
and  more  necessary.  Journal  came  into  being. 

In  1893,  S.  W.  Horgan,  art  York  Tribune  came 

director  of  the  New  York  Her-  most  at  the  same 
aid,  suggested  the  possibility  of  ^  weekly  supplernen  . 
printing  halftones  to  James  "Twinkles",  which  las 
Gordon  Bennett  Jr.  and  was  (Continued  on  page  132) 
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Buyers  of 

national  advertising 
keep  saying: 

“The  key  to  national  advertising  volume  in  newspapers  lies  in  network  selling.” 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  is  the  publisher-oivned 
national  sales  organization  dedicated  to  network  newspaper  sales. 

With  a  salute  to  Total  Selling  and  to  “Editor  &  Publisher”  on  its 
75th  anniversary. 

Sunday 


The  Newspaper’s  Own  Magazine 

Oi'i-r  17,000,000  ARC  Cirnilatioti 

BALTIMORE  .St/.V  •  BOSTOX  GLOBE  •  BOSTOX  HERALD  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 
CHICAGO  SUX-TIMES  •  CHICAGO  TRIBUXE  •  CIXCIXXATI  EXQUIRER  •  CLEVELAND 
PLAIX  DEALER  •  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DEXVER  POST  •  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  DETROIT  .VElf.S’  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  •  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  •  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  •  NEWARK  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUXE  •  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  •  NEW  YORK  NEWS 
PHILADELPHIA  INOUIRER  •  PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  •  ST,  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
ST,  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SAN  I  RANCISCO  CHRONICLE  •  SEATTLE  TIMES  •  SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN  •  SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD  •  WASHINGTON  STAR 


Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 

Over  19,000,000  AliC  Circulation 

BALTIMORE  SUN  •  BOSTON  GLOBE  •  BOSTON  HERALD  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  •  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  •  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  •  COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH  •  DALLAS  NEWS  •  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  •  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  DETROIT 
NEWS  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  m  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  •  MUNCIE  STAR  •  N£It'  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  •  NEW  YORK 
A7:n  .S  •  OMAHA  WORLD  HERALD  •  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  •  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  •  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SAN 
ANTONIO  EXPRESS  •  SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD  •  WASHINGTON  STAR  •  HONOLULU 
STAR-BULLETIN  (SAT.)  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  •  RICHMOND 
riMES-DISPATCH  •  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  •  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN 
TUCSON  STAR  CITIZEN  •  WICHITA  EAGLE  •  FRESNO  BEE  •  LONG  BEACH  INDEPENDENT- 
press-telegram  •  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  •  MODESTO  BEE  •  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  •  PHOENIX 
ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL  •  SACRAMENTO  BEE  •  SALT  LAKE 
tribune  •  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  •  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY-NEWS 
SI  ATTLE-TIMES  •  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  •  TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


metropolitan  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  l.\  19)2 

.Sales  Offices:  260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  Y.  MUrray  Hill  9-8200 
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papers  played  up  feature  stories 
Qmtn^nif  Pnnf>r  fiction.  Departmental  news 

kJUUUUJ  A  increased,  reflecting  newer 

(Continued  from  page  130)  interests  of  the  American  public. 

_ _  Sunday  papers  became  a  habit. 

May  30,  1897,  when  it  was  re-  By  1933  there  were  2,166  daily 
placed  by  a  regular  illustrated  522  Sunday  publica- 

supplement  looking  somewhat  tu  e  j 

like  the  current  Illustrated  Lon-  .  years  ago  the  Sunday 

don  .Veu-s.  By  1900,  the  Sunday  circulation  was  about  33  mil- 
feature  section  had  come  of  age.  I'®"’  ^Jay  48  million  copies  ai;e 
In  1902,  the  Associated  Sun-  There  are  584  Sunday  edi- 


GAEVS  AM)  LOSSES  IN  U.  S.  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS,  1919-1958 


^  -  tions 

supplement  looking  somewhat  •  tu  e  j 

like  the  current  Illustrated  Lon-  .  years  ago  the  Sunday 

don  .Veu-s.  By  1900,  the  Sunday  circulation  was  about  33  mil- 
feature  section  had  come  of  age.  I'®"’  ^Jay  48  million  copies  ai;e 
In  1902,  the  Associated  Sun-  There  are  584  Sunday  edi- 

j  XT  tions.  The  average  size  also  in- 

day  News,  a  group  of  news-  ,  ^  <.  loc 

j  i  j  t  „„ii- _ tv,..;,,  creased  from  88  pages  to  135 

papers  devoted  to  selling  their  .  j  u  iu 

^  ^  _ _ f  fru:„  per  issue  and  by  1965,  the  Com¬ 
own  magazines  emerged.  This  ^  i.  j-  4.  iu 

association  printed  some  of  the  Department  predicts  the 

last  Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  and 

unfortunately  folded  due  to  the  57,000,000  and  pages  to  179. 


1918  paper  shortage. 

The  next  impetus  was  a  me- 


Today,  the  average  weight  of 
a  Sunday  paper  is  around  two 


chanical  one.  The  rotogravure  pounds,  it  has  been  estimated, 
press  was  introduced  and  in  The  package  usually  includes 
1910,  the  New  York  Times,  the  sections  devoted  to  general  news, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ptiblic  Ledg-  society,  sports,  business,  finance, 
er  and  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  theatre,  radio  and  television. 


Star  almost  simultaneously  cre¬ 
ated  a  Sunday  roto  section. 
World  IVar  I  provided  edi- 


real  estate,  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  and  resorts.  Then  there 
are  book  review  sections,  local 


tors  with  an  abundance  of  pic-  magazine,  one  or  more  sections 
tures,  and  the  popularity  of  the  of  comics,  and  not  uncommonly 
Sunday  supplements  reached  an  one  or  more  Supplement,  such 
all-time  high.  The  Philadelphia  as  American  Weekly,  This  W'eek, 
(Pa.)  Ptthlic  Ledger  and  the  Parade,  Family  Weekly,  SUN- 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  added  DAY,  All  Florida,  Suburbia 


picture  sections. 

Sunday  Habit 


During  the  1920s,  after  the  to  50c. 


Today,  View,  Peninsula  Living, 
etc. 

The  price  may  range  from  10c 


war  news  vanished,  Sunday  Retailers  make  extensive  use 

of  Sunday  editions  to  promote 
rAlin  mi  1  11  a  their  wares,  and  now  national 

■  OND  DU  LAu  advertisers  are  growing  also  in 

number  in  the  supplements  and 

Wisconsin’s  special  sections. 

A  noteworthy  development  of 
NOWOSi  recent  years  is  the  addition  of 

UFTAAAAI  IT  >11  Sunday  editions  by  non-daily 

I  ||||PQ^|y|||||  newspapers.  This  accounts  for  a 

rapidly  growing  list  of  Sunday 
11— editions.  There  are  also  many 

cases  of  six-day  newspapers 
abandoning  a  Saturday  or  Mon- 
•Deslgnated  "Potential  Metropolitan  day  edition  and  bringing  out  a 
Area"  in  Sales  Management  1959  weekend  or  Sunday  package. 


Year 

Total  Sunday 

Total  Circulation 

Gain  or  Loss 

1919 

506 

15,482,870 

1920 

522 

17,083,604 

1,600,734 

1921 

545 

19,041,413 

1.957,809 

1922 

546 

19,712,874 

671,461 

1923 

547 

21,463,289 

1.750,415 

1924 

539 

22,219,646 

756,357 

1925 

548 

23,354,622 

1,134,976 

1926 

545 

24,435,192 

1.080,570 

1927 

526 

25,469,037 

1.033,845 

1928 

522 

25,771,583 

302,546 

1929 

528 

26,879,536 

1,107,953 

1930 

521 

26,413,047 

—466.489 

1931 

513 

25,701,798 

—711,249 

1932 

518 

24,859,888 

-841,910 

1933 

506 

24,040,630 

—819,258 

1934 

505 

26,544,516 

2.503,886 

1935 

518 

28,147,343 

1,602,827 

1936 

520 

29,962,120 

1,814,777 

1937 

539 

30,956,916 

994,796 

1938 

523 

30,480,922 

—475,994 

1939 

524 

31,519,009 

1.038,087 

1940 

525 

32,371,092 

852,083 

1941 

510 

33,435,575 

1.064,483 

1942 

474 

35,293,543 

1,857,968 

1943 

467 

37,291,832 

1,998,289 

1944 

481 

37,945,622 

653,790 

1945 

485 

39,860,036 

1,914,414 

1946 

497 

43,665,364 

3.805,328 

1947 

51 1 

45,151,319 

1,485,955 

1948 

530 

46,308,081 

1,156,762 

1949 

546 

46,398,968 

90,887 

1950 

549 

46,582,348 

183.380 

1951 

543 

46,279,358 

—302,990 

1952 

545 

46,210,136 

—69,222 

1953 

544 

45,948,554 

-261,582 

1954 

544 

46,176,450 

227,896 

1955 

541 

46.447,658 

271,208 

1956 

546 

47,162,246 

714,588 

1957 

544 

47,044,349 

—117,897 

1958 

556 

46,954,686 

—89,663 

1  Increase 

,  1919-58 

31,471.816 

Retailers  make  extensive  use  ,,, 

»  r*t  j  j*A*  A  A  I  »DO  w&O  •Oi » V  »»O0O 

of  Sunday  editions  to  promote 

their  wares,  and  now  national  Increase 

advertisers  are  growing  also  in  1919-58 

number  in  the  supplements  and  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  Year  Books  ( 1920-59) 

special  sections. 

A  noteworthy  development  of  - - 

recent  years  is  the  addition  of 

Sunday  editions  by  non-daily  SUND.W  MAG.4ZINES 

newspapers.  This  accounts  for  a  xi  l  xi 

rapidly  growing  list  of  Sunday  of  Magazines  ofCi 

editions.  There  are  also  manv  - 


Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  1856 

“Newspaper  Record”  which  gave  *  Not  in  Tampa  Tribune  after  S 
the  total  circulation  of  Sunday  **  In  Sioux  Ci^  Journal,  Oct.  4. 


Parade  .  64** 

This  Week  .  42*** 

SUNDAY  (Locally-Edited)  .  34 

*  Not  in  Tampa  Tribune  after  Sept.  6,  1959. 


Number 

Number 

Circulation 

Magazines 

of  Cities 

3/31/51 

33* 

33 

9,839,064 

182 

182 

4.603.563 

64** 

64 

9,565,566 

42*** 

42 

13,186,04! 

34 

29 

17,751,19’ 

papers  as  80,000. 


Total  ABC  Net  Paid  17,760 

Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.) 

COMMONWEALTH  REPORTER 

E.  A.  FAULKNER  &  ASSOCIATES 
NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO 
National  Representatives 


LA  PRENSA 

A1  Sc*nico  De  Laa  Veniatl  Y  Ia  Jiisticia  i 

MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA  ' 

(Est.  1926) 

•  The  long  recognized  leading  newspaper  > 

in  Nicaragua  I 

•  National  circulation  and  prestige  I 

•  Strictly  independent  —  editorially  and  | 
financially. 

•  Only  Certified  Circulation  in 
Nicaragua. 

Daily  25,000 — Sunday  28,500  | 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

S.  S.  KOPPE  &  CO.,  INC. 

630  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


***ln  Tampa  Tribune  and  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Sept.  13. 
DUPLICATION: 

This  Week  and  American  Weekly  are  distributed  together  with: 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  .  511,661 

Cincinnati  Enquirer .  283,144 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  365,067 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  720,693 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  310,665 


2,191,230 

Parade  and  American  Weekly  are  distributed  together  with: 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  307,055 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  167,583 

Portland  Oregonian .  .  306,014 

Syracuse  Herald  Examiner .  203,258 

Washington  Post  &  Times-Herald  .  446,758 

1,430,668 

American  Weekly,  Parade,  Family  Weekly  are  distributed  in  a  total  of  1 
unduplicated  newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  of  33,642,340. 
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YOUR  DELIVERY  BODY  WILL 
WORK  BEHER  HERE  ^ 


of  Chevy's  husky^  high-capacity 


.  on  one 

forward  control  chassis  models  for  ’59! 


Job-tailored  coynponents.  There’s  a  wide  choice  of 
standard  or  extra-cost  coinjjonents  to  fit  your  delivery 
needs  ideally.  Four  transmissions,  for  instance— 3-speed 
Synchro-Mesh,  heavy-duty  3-speed  Synchro- Mesh, 
heavy-tluty  4-speed  Synchro-Mesh  and  4-speetl  Hydra- 
Matic.  Plus  a  wide  selection  of  brawny,  built-to-last 
rear  axles  that  range  up  to  7,200  lbs.  capacity. 

.\nd  you  get  springs  of  any  si/e  you  need,  tires  that 
suit  your  loads  and  roads  —  with  a  choice  of  five 
generators  of  up  to  50-amp  capacity. 

Chevy’s  new'  .Series  30  forward  controls  are  built  for 
big  savings  .  .  ,  and  to  accommotlate  a  btxly  that’s 
virtually  custom  tailored  to  your  needs.  Your  Chevrolet 
dealer  can  fit  you  out  with  the  right  equipment,  pre¬ 
cisely,  so  see  him  sometime  soon.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Here  are  tough  chassis  for  grueling  door-to-door  hauls 
.  . .  the  new  Chevrolet  Series  30  models!  They’re  built 
to  beat  any  multi-stop  delivery  job  with  modern  com¬ 
ponents  that  stand  up  to  wear  and  tear,  and  with  the 
latest  in  money-saving  6-cylinder  power. 

Ihev’re  the  toughest,  smoothest  rolling  forward  con¬ 
trol  vehicles  that  ever  saved  a  delivery  man’s  time  and 
money!  .\vailable  in  three  wheelbases  (104",  125" 
and  137")  and  with  G.V.W.’s  as  high  as  10,000  lbs., 
C  hevrolet  Series  30  iiKxlels  suit  many  kinds  of  light- 
dnt\  delivery  Ixxlies,  dozens  of  sj)ecialized  door-to-door 
hauling  tasks.  Chevy’s  famous  I'hriftmaster  Special  6 
oilers  solid  assurance  of  lower-than-ever  costs  with  a 
new  I'.conomy-Contoured  (Camshaft  that  reduces  fuel 
consumption  by  as  much  as  10% ! 


No  job’s  too  tough  for  a  Chevrolet  truck! 
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PRIISTim 

{Continued  from  page  129) 

him  in  proper  sequence,  ready 
for  spacing  and  assembly. 

Mergenllialer’s  Invention 

The  pressure  to  find  more  pro¬ 
ductive  methods  of  composition 
is  always  on  the  compositor,  and 
many  persons  were  and  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  search  for  efficiency. 
In  1886,  Ottmar  Mergenthaler 
succeeded  in  developing  a  com¬ 
position  system  that  not  only 
delivered  the  type  in  the  proper 
sequence,  but  freed  the  composi¬ 
tor  from  the  routine  spacing  of 
the  pieces  of  type.  His  line¬ 
casting  system  has  gone  through 
a  remarkable  program  of  refine¬ 
ment  in  its  details,  directed  to¬ 
ward  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
composition  and  the  variety  of 
characters  which  may  be  auto¬ 
matically  assembled  in  a  line  of 
justified  type.  At  first  restricted 
to  text  matter,  the  scope  of  the 
system  has  been  widened  gradu¬ 
ally  to  include  display  matter  to 
72  points.  The  system  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  production  device 
for  metal  type,  but  in  recent 
years  optical  composition  on 
photographic  film  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  incorporated. 

An  interesting  development  in 
this  system  was  made  in  1928 
with  the  invention  of  the  re¬ 
mote  contiTol  keyboard  by  Walter 
Morey,  This  device  permits  the 
operation  of  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  from  a  pre-punched  tape 
which  can  be  prepared  on  the 
premises  or  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Thus  the  compositor  need 
not  be  in  the  same  location  as 
the  productive  equipment,  nor 
must  he  be  on  hand  at  the  time 
the  actual  production  of  type  is 
made.  He  can  also  conveniently 
control  the  production  of  identi¬ 
cal  output  from  several  type 
producing  systems  simultane¬ 
ously. 

Photogi  aphic  typesetting  came 


FINE 
PAPERS 

COVERING  OVER 

90% 

OF  SCRANTON'S 
METRO.  AREA 


24  UNITS  of  Wood  Metropolitan  presses  are  lined  up  for  production 
of  sections  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  in  its  new 
West  Side  plant. 


on  the  scene  after  World  War 
II.  The  linecasting  machines  can 
quite  naturally  exchange  the 
metal  pot  for  a  camera.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however, 
newly  designed  photo-mechanical 
composition  equipment  has  come 
into  use,  and  is  gradually  finding 
acceptance,  particularly  for  set¬ 
ting  advertising  matter.  All  of 
the  present  photographic  prod¬ 
uct  is  generally  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  traditional  hot  metal 
composition  to  the  layman. 


duce  metal  or  plastic  halftone 
plates  in  a  fiaction  of  the  time 
required  by  the  photoengraving 
process.  The  electronic  scanning 
machines  are  being  adapted  to 
color  separation  work,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  a  set  of 
color  plates  will  soon  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  quickly  as  a  black  and 
white  plate,  and  at  very  little 
additional  cost. 

Stereotyping 


Illustrations 

The  photographic  illustration 
came  into  common  use  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  photo¬ 
engraving  process  fits  naturally 
into  the  newspaper  hot  metal 
composition  system,  and  the  acid- 
etched  halftone  plate  provides 
a  reasonable  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction  of ,  the  original  photo¬ 
graph.  In  the  last  few  years 
electronic  scanning  machines 
have  been  developed  which  pro- 


ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION 
RATE  39^  Per  Line 

84,062 


THE  SCRANTONIAN  -  TRIBUNE 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

NaHona/ /iepf-es^frtat/ves=  Gi/man  ,  Afico//  Si  K u-t-h m an 


The  volume  and  speed  require¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  production 
made  it  necessary  that  a  second¬ 
ary  type  surface  be  incorporated 
in  the  printing  system  as  the 
actual  means  of  transferring  ink 
to  paper.  The  product  of  the 
compositor  is  both  fiat  and 
unique,  and  both  of  these  qual¬ 
ities  are  detrimental  to  the  use 
of  standing  type  in  high  volume, 
rapid  production  of  newspapers. 
If  the  printing  surface  is  fiat, 
a  reciprocating  action  must  be 
incorporated  in  the  press.  This 
is  a  basic  physical  limitation  on 
press  speed.  If  the  printing  sur- 
Zmface  is  unique,  every  impre.ssion 
must  be  made  by  it  alone. 

William  Ged’s  plaster-of-Paris 
molds  of  type  forms  and  Claude 
Gennoux’s  papier-mache  molds 
provided  a  method  of  taking  an 
impression  of  the  original  fiat 
type  foi’m  and  utilizing  this  im¬ 
pression  to  cast  a  solid,  one 
piece  type  metal  duplication  of 
the  original  form.  In  18.54, 
Charles  Craske  succeeded  in 
bending  a  papier-mache  mold 
and  cast  from  it  a  curved  stereo¬ 
type  plate  which  was  mounted 
on  a  revolving  press  in  place  of 
the  foundry  type  which  had 
hitherto  been  used. 

In  the  1880’s,  papier-mache, 
V  or  wet  mat,  stereotyping  was 


widely  practiced  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  production.  The  wet  mats 
worked,  but  were  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  During  the  making  of 
the  mats,  the  mat  material 
blistered,  the  heat  often  damaged 
the  type,  and  the  erratic  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  mat  was  troublesome 
to  the  pressman.  The  subsequent 
pressure  of  the  molten  metal  in 
casting  a  cuiwed  plate  for  the 
press  would  distort  weak  areas 
of  the  mat,  making  hand  work 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  mat 
in  preparation  for  casting. 

Mat  Shrinkage 

Dry  mats  were  introduced 
from  Germany  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  blister¬ 
ing  problem  encountered  with 
wet  mats  was  eliminated.  Heat 
was  no  longer  required,  thereby 
minimizing  type  damage,  and  the 
reduced  moisture  content  con¬ 
tributed  to  more  stabilized  di¬ 
mensions  in  the  finished  mat 
However,  backing  the  weak 
areas  of  the  mat  was,  and  still 
is,  required.  Research,  however, 
has  produced  a  method  of  elim¬ 
inating  hand  work  on  mats. 

World  War  I  interrupted  the 
supply  of  dry  mats  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  supply  was  quickly 
reestablished  by  American  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who,  during  the 
Twenties,  were  able  to  bring  the 
shrinkage  of  mats  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  plates  ca.st  from  mod¬ 
em  dry  mats  are  so  predictable 
the  multiple  color  reproductions 
of  full  color  photographs  are 
contracted  without  hesitation. 

The  casting  of  the  press  plate 
from  the  stereotype  mat  has 
undergone  mechanization,  but  is 
unchanged  in  principle  from  its 
early  conception.  The  stereo¬ 
typer  of  1884  placed  his  mat  in 
a  semi-cylindrical  casting  box 
which  he  subsequently  filial 
with  molten  type  metal.  Upor. 
cooling,  the  edges  of  the  newly 
cast  plate  were  trimmed  and 
beveled  to  fit  the  press.  The  mat 
could  be  used  to  produce  several 
plates  if  required.  Henry  A. 
Wise  Wood  developisl  an  auto¬ 
matic  plate  casting  machine  in 
1900.  This  machine,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  development,  casts 
and  finishes  plates  ready  for  the 
press,  at  the  rate  of  four  pf 
minute. 

I*res««  Fliiles 

The  introduction  of  the 
ondary  printing  .surface  forew 
a  standai’dization  into  the  who* 
printing  process  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  ° 
newspaper  production.  ** 
plates  aro  not  uniform,  n® 
there  is  mow  little  opportun'- 
for  the  newspaper  press  man 
make  the  minute  adjustment 
which  contribute  heavily  to 
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[soft  impression  rollers,  which 
are  considered  iX)or  pi-actice  in 
letterpress  printing. 

There  has  been  a  recent  turn- 
aHout  in  the  method  of  holding 
the  saddle-shaped  stereotype 
plates  on  the  press  cylinders, 
i  inipression  on  the  edges  of  the 
jilate  was  formerly  employed, 
hut  higher  cylinder  speeds  have 
irade  the  centrifical  outward 
'  litre  of  the  plate  so  pronounced 
that  present  practice  calls  for 
ti  nsion  rather  than  compression. 
(Besides  holding  the  plate  secure- 
Jy  in  place,  a  recent  survey  in- 

ii. cates  that  tension  holding  re- 
luces  the  noise  level  in 
ipeed  press  rooms  by  50%.  Since 
ioise  levels  are  associated  with 
inefficiency  in  machinery 
fwms  probable  that  the  effect  of 
the  conversion  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  printing  plant  in 
the  form  of  lower  operating  and 
t  aintainance  costs,  higher  oper¬ 
ating  speeds,  and  improved 
printing  quality. 

There 


GOSS  HEADLINER — this  one  of  four  units — is  one  of  the  modern  era's 
giants  of  newspaper  publishing. 

high 

paper  in  1861,  established  the  sion  cylinder.  An  opposed  pair 
..  direction  of  press  design  in  the  of  these  units  could  print  both 
latter  part  of  the  century.  Until  sides  of  the  traveling  web.  The 
that  time,  it  had  been  necessary  resulting  great  increase  in  the 
to  think  in  terms  of  sheets  of  number  of  impressions  possible 
paper  and  single  type  forms.  The  made  it  economical  to  design 
problem  of  bringing  sheets  into  automatic  cutting  and  folding 
contact  with  the  only  available 
type  fonn  for  the  page  reached 
its  ultimate  design  capability 
experimental  for  that  day  by  having  a  number 
Kirk  going  on  with  non-metallic  of  handfed  printing  stations 
)!ates,  particularly  in  conjunc-  grouped  tierhtly  around  a  large 


PRINTS  COLOR  ON  UN-  J 


USED  MARGIN  DURING 
REGULAR  PRESS  RUN 


with  specific  bo  printed  by  its  preceding  sheet, 
ay  and  to-  ^fter  being  printed,  towed 

following 

e  capacity  of 

th  unfailing  Press  design  in  the  Eighties 
1  his  drawing  saw  the  integration  of  the  con- 
e  have  given  tinuous  paper  web  and  a  dupli- 
ractical  solu-  cate  plate.  The  towering  multi- 
is  he  has  con-  impression  type  revolving 
the  engineer,  presses  figuratively  collapsed 
pacity  is  no  under  the  weight  of  their  gigan- 
tion  into  an  tic  approach  to  printing  in  vol- 
e  method  he  ume.  The  simple  rotary  press 
fundamental  unit  emerged.  It  consists  of  a 
printing  cylinder,  carrying  a 
of  stereotype  stereo  plate  mounted  saddle- 
practical  web  fashion  on  it,  and  an  impres- 


A  self-contained  printing  unit  that 
mounts  on  any  web-fed  press.  Prints 
a  continuous  colored  stripe,  design, 
slogan  or  advertising  message.  Also 
used  to  designate  editions,  boost  local 
community  events. 

Increases  advertising  revenue.  Proven 
by  leading  newspapers. 

;  Write  today  for  descriptive  literature 

H.  Robert  Slater  Company 
2052  W.  18th  Street  Chicago  8,  III. 
/NOiiree  6-1855 

I  Color  Flash  Units,  Newsprint  Handling 
Equipment— Trucks,  Dollies,  Paddles— Special 
Machinery  and  Tools  for  the  Printing  Industry 


HEART  of  today's  newspaper  production,  demanding  high  speeds  for 
big  circulation,  is  the  flexible  press  arrangement.  Here,  a  10-unit  Walter 
Scott  press  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
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be  refined.  1911  brought  the 
printing  unit  itself  into  being  as 
a  building  block  in  press  design. 
A  series  of  printing  units,  to¬ 
gether  with  roll  feeding  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  cutting  and  folding 
machinery  are  now  tailored  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  publisher.  They  may 
be  arranged  in  a  single  line,  or 
stacked  in  various  combinations, 
or  broken  up  into  several  groups 
in  whatever  arrangement  lends 
itself  to  the  rapid  and  economi¬ 
cal  manufacture  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper. 

It  is  not  enough  to  line  up  the 
printing  units.  An  element  of 
order  must  be  introduced.  The 
pages  in  the  finished  product 
must  not  only  adhere  to  the 
given  order,  but  each  page  ought 
to  have  a  nice  positioning  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  neighbors,  and  also 
to  the  finished  size  of  the  sheet 
it  is  printed  on.  The  point  at 
which  each  cylinder  touches  the 
web  must  be  critically  oriented 
if  the  appearance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  be  pleasing.  The 
press  would  be  almost  valueless 
if  it  did  not  provide  this  requi¬ 
site  degree  of  control  to  the 
pressman. 

Color  printing  is  an  inherent 
capability  of  the  multiple  unit 


There  are  Manehesters 
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BUT . . . 
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rotary  pre.ss,  provided  the  web 
of  paper  can  be  passed  over  a 
separate  printing  cylinder  for 
each  color  to  be  applied  to  the 
page.  If  the  colors  do  not  bear 
a  critical  relationship  to  each 
other,  then  the  registration  prob¬ 
lem  is  well  within  the  range  of 
normal  manual  adjustment  of 
the  press.  Sunday  supplements 
featuring  colored  comics  have 
long  been  with  us. 

If  the  colors  do  have  a  specific 
relationship,  as  in  the  recent 
trend  to  reproduction  of  full 
color  photographs,  then  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  various  colors  as¬ 
sumes  full  critical  importance, 
and  the  text  matter  registration 
standard  of  centering  the 
printed  matter  on  the  finished 
page  is  no  longer  valid.  Color 
registration  must  be  maintained 
to  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch 
if  the  effect  is  to  be  pleasing. 
The  pressman  is  required  to  con¬ 
trol  his  machinery  so  as  to  print 
subsequent  images  in  almost 
perfect  register  on  an  elastic 
web  of  paper  traveling  many 
hundreds  of  feet  per  minute.  He 
is  now  aided  in  this  by  electronic 
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scanners  which  can  detect  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  several  images 
to  wander  on  the  web  and  con¬ 
trol  compensating  relative  move¬ 
ments  of  the  printing  cylinders. 

Another  recent  improvement 
which  contributes  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  press  downtime  is  the 
provision  for  continuing  the 
paper  web  from  roll  to  roll  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  press.  With 
twenty  or  more  webs  simultane¬ 
ously  contributing  to  the  finished 
newspaper,  this  feature  has 
meant  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  production  efficiency. 

Small  Newspapers 

The  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  does  not  usually  have 
the  financial  strength  to  take  a 
commanding  position  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  high-production 


equipment.  Many  are  forced  by 
circumstance  to  w  o  r  k  with 
second  hand  presses  and  well, 
worn  composition  tools,  but  the 
picture  is  not  wholly  clouded  by 
obsolescence.  The  flat  bed 
presses  often  used  are  suited  to 
the  limited  circulations,  and  the 
absence  of  stereo  plates  and  the 
waste  potential  of  several  paper 
webs  traveling  at  high  speeds  b 
often  a  blessing  in  disguise.  For 
the  progressive  small  news¬ 
papers,  flat  bed  web  presses  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  smaller 
newspaper  plants  have  been  ife- 
veloped  over  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  the  trend  of  their  de¬ 
velopment  closely  follows  the 
longer  history  of  the  big  city 
rotaries  in  the  fsicilities  they 
provide  the  pressman. 

Photo  Relief  Plate 

Composition  on  a  small  news¬ 
paper  usually  follows  the  con¬ 
ventional  linecasting  technique. 
The  potential  cost  reduction  to 
be  gained  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  hot  metal  composition  is 
more  favorable  to  the  smaller 
and  less  resourceful  shop,  so  if 
a  cheap  photoetch  replacemen; 
can  be  found  for  standing  type 
in  the  flat  bed  press,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  would  probably  be  glad  to 
go  into  justifying  typewriters, 
and  film  which  produces  a  nega¬ 
tive  with  a  built-in  halftone 
screen  for  the  local  camera. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  photo- 
relief  plate  will  be  devised  to 
accompany  photographic  com¬ 
position  into  the  new’spaper 
plant.  Although  a  lithographk 
process  would  accomplish  tie 
same  end,  the  presses  wonli 
have  to  be  modified,  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  economic  advmv 
tage  to  make  this  capital  expe^ 
diture  attractive  to  the  pres 
owners. 
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What’s  Local 
Is  First  in 
‘First  Daily’ 

By  Kenneth  S.  Lowe 

TheMininf/  Journal,  published 
in  Marquette  on  Michipn’s 
Upper  Peninsula,  has  a  heritage 
in  pioneering  that  goes  back  to 
June  2,  1884—75  years  ago— 
when  it  became  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan’s  first  daily  newspaper. 

The  history  of  the  Mining 
Journal  actually  goes  back  to 
July  11,  1846,  when  the  initial 
edition  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Sews  &  Miners’  Journal,  the 
first  newspaper  to  be  printed  on 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Copper  Harbor.  To¬ 
day’s  Mining  Journal  is  the  di¬ 
rect  descendant,  via  a  devious 
i-oute,  of  that  yrublication. 

At  the  time  of  the  switch  fi’om 
weekly  to  daily  publication,  the 
Journal’s  publisher  was  A.  P. 
Swineford.  He  left  the  Jouimal 
in  1885  when  President  Grover 
Cleveland  appointed  him  Alas¬ 
ka’s  first  territorial  governor  in 
recognition  of  the  newsman’s 
support  of  the  Democr'atic  Party. 

Four  years  before  that,  James 
Russell  had  Ireen  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper.  He 
advanced  to  publisher  and  seiwed 
the  Journal  until  his  death  in 
1929,  when  his  son,  Frank  J. 
Russell  Sr.,  became  publisher. 
The  Journal  today  is  published 
by  the  Mining  Jourmal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Frank  J.  Russell  Jr.,  president. 
He  succeeded  his  father  upon  the 
latter’s  death  in  1947. 

With  a  circulation  approach¬ 
ing  15,000,  the  Journal  still  is 
the  largest  daily  newspaper  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  although 
six  others  are  now  published  in 
this  region. 

Much  I.tM'al  News 

Editorial  emphasis  of  the 
Journal  has  l>een  placed  on : 

1.  Thorough  local  coverage 
(even  at  the  expense  of  complete 
state,  national  and  international 
coverage  whfn  space  limitations 
have  dictated  that  course). 

2.  Community  sei-vice. 

3.  Utilization  of  the  most 
tttodern  mechanical  aids  avail¬ 
able. 

The  Journal’s  reputation  for 
publishing  a  large  percentage  of 
^1  news  in  comparison  with 
0  her  copy  st*-ins  from  a  happy 
p  of  circun.  dances.  Marquette 

ounty  just  happens  to  be  an 
“nportant  news  center.  The 
argest  county  in  Michigan  in 
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terms  of  area  (it  is  larger,  in 
fact,  than  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island),  Marquette  County  har¬ 
bors  such  productive  news 
sources  as  Northern  Michigan 
College,  the  Marquette  State 
Prison,  the  federal  court  for  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  a  vast  iron  ore 
mining  industry,  the  Upper  Pen¬ 
insula  headquarters  for  the  state 
police  and  the  conseiwation  de¬ 
partment,  a  skiing  center  of  in- 
teniational  prominence,  the  K.  I. 
Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  a  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  station  and  many 
others. 

Community  seiwice  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Mining  Journal 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  re¬ 


sponsibilities.  The  Journal  never 
hesitates  to  take  a  firm  editorial 
stand  on  any  and  all  local  issues 
(although  it  refuses  to  editorial¬ 
ize  where  personalities,  rather 
than  issues,  are  involved).  It  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
what  it  considers  worthwhile 
community  projects  and  has  been 
quick  to  criticize  governmental 
bodies  when  it  has  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  actions  have 
not  been  in  the  best  public  inter¬ 
est. 

Residents  of  the  Upper  Pen¬ 
insula  live  in  a  country  that 
offers  wonderful  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  the  Mining  Journal 
responded  to  their  enthusiastic 


interest  in  these  pursuits  by 
publishing  a  w'eekly  page  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  (no  adver¬ 
tising)  to  these  activities. 

The  Journal  moved  into  its 
present  large,  modern  quarters 
in  1949.  'The  tri-level  building 
also  houses  the  studios  of 
WDMJ-TV,  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula’s  only  television  station, 
which  also  is  owned  by  Russell. 

The  Journal  employs  70  per¬ 
sons  and  publishes  daily  (in  the 
afternoon)  except  Sunday. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
Journal’s  subscribers  get  their 
paper  by  6  p.m.  each  day.  De¬ 
livery  is  made  by  a  force  of  126 
carrier  boys  and  four  trucks. 


Another  Product^#  of  the 

llimsified 

SouthBend 


TALOS 

Built  by  Bendix 
For  Navy  Bureau 
of  Ordnance 


^0utl)  #md 
oTribune 


Bendix  Aviation  Corporation, 
prime  producers  of  the  deadly  Talos 
guided  missile,  is  South  Bend,  Indi¬ 
ana’s  largest  employer.  Recently  the 
►  Navy  let  contracts  of  41  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  Bendix  for  further  production 
and  engineering  of  this  super-sonic 
missile. 

The  Bendix  Corporation  is  one  of 
1,241  manufacturers  in  the  seven 
county  trading  area  of  South  Bend. 
All  of  the  government’s  1 9  S.I.C.  are 
represented.  This  wide  diversity  of 
industry  provides  the  area's  203,900 
families  with  big,  steady  incomes. 
Their  buying  power  is  1  Va  billion 
dollars! 

HERE’S  REAL  COVERAGE 

You  cover  South  Bend,  Indiana's 
2nd  market,  effectively  and  economi¬ 
cally  with  one  newspaper.  The  South 
Bend  Tribune— lOO®/©  coverage  of  the 
City  Corporate  Area;  92.2%  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  and 
62.4%  coverage  of  the  1  'A  billion 
dollor  Trading  Area.  Get  all  the 
facts  about  Indiana's  2nd  market. 
Write  for  free  market  data  book. 

Fronkln  0.  Sdwm  IdRw  amt  PvfcKsiMr 
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If  you  want  the  New' 
England  Market,  you 
must  include  Maine — 
and  PORTLAND  is 
Maine 


income 


Portland  income,  in-  ' 
creasing  each  year,  has  < 
reached  $6,276  per 
household.  Cumber- i 
land  County  earnings 
have  hit  $308,169,000 
annually.  And  this  is 
only  one  of  seven 
counties  included  in 
your  Portland  daily 
newspapers’  primary 
circulation  area.  The 
Sunday  Telegram  is 
Maine’s  only  16  county 
newspaper. 
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Cumberland  County 
cash  registers  ring  to 
the  tune  of  $241,963,000 
annually.  This  aver¬ 
ages  $4,689  per  house¬ 
hold,  creating  a  sales 
activity  index  of  159. 
Sales  are  high  in  every 
classification  because 
Maine  income  and 
standards  are  high. 
Display  your  products 
in  Maine’s  showcase, 
the  Portland  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Victorians 
Hailed  Voice 
Of  Protest 

There  was  already  a  morning: 
paper — the  Daily  Colonist — in 
the  field  in  British  Columbia’s 
capital,  on  the  southern  tip  of 
Vancouver  Island,  when  the 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times  first 
went  to  press  on  June  9,  1884. 

It  made  its  bow  as  a  seven- 
column,  four-page  p.m.  paper. 
Two  columns  were  devoted  to 
advertising,  including  some  from 
a  number  of  finns  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  which  the  Vancouver 
Island  city  (1884  pop:  5000) 
had  a  direct  boat  connection  and 
links  dating  back  to  the  Fraser 
river  gold  rush  of  1858. 

A  front-page  item  in  the  first 
issue  read: 

“A  motion  to  release  Charley, 
blacksmith,  from  jail  was  re¬ 
fused  at  Osgoode  Hall.  Miss 
Buck,  of  Peterboro,  has  a  suit 
for  breach  of  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage  pending  against  him,  and 
hearing  he  was  to  leave  the 
I  country  had  him  arrested  on  a 
,  capias  several  weeks  ago.” 


I 


testing 


1 


The  Times  was  hailed  by 
early  Victorians  as  something 
of  a  “voice  of  protest.”  The 
Colonist  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  newspaper  of  the  gentry. 
The  fast-growing  ranks  of  small 
merchants,  artisans  and  labor¬ 
ers  were  looking  for  a  medium 
to  challenge  improvident  land 
deals  made  by  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  grovernment  of  the 
day. 

Down  through  the  years,  the 
Times  became  known  as  a  hard¬ 
hitting  daily  of  liberal  (both 
small  and  big  “L”)  beliefs.  It 
also  produced  some  of  the  most 
colorful  characters  in  w’estern 
Canadian  journalism. 

Two  of  them  became  famous 
with  Associated  Press — Martin 
Egan,  W’ho  w’orked  for  the  Times 
in  the  early  90’s  and  later  or¬ 
ganized  coverage  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  on  a  joint  AP- 
Reuters  operation;  and  George 
Denny,  a  native  of  Victoria  who 
was  a  distinguished  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  with  AP  from  1902 
to  1929. 

John  Nelson,  who  served  the 
paper  as  general  manager  from 
1900  to  1911,  left  to  enter  public 
relations  work  and  in  1933  was 
elected  president  of  Rotary  In¬ 
ternational. 

Tw’o  Times’  figures  became 
Canadian  Senators.  The  first 
was  “Big  Bill”  Templeman,  an 


CONNECTICUT 


The  proof  Is  in  the 
testing.  As  a  test  mar¬ 
ket,  conditions  are 
ideal  in  Portland.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest 
Sales  Management 
survey  of  test  mar¬ 
kets,  here’s  how  Port¬ 
land  is  rated: 


first  among  U.  S. 
cities  from  75,000 
to  150,000 

sixth  among  all 
U.  S.  cities  I 

second  among  all  I 
New  England 
cities  regardless 
of  size 


Portland  Maine 
Newspapers 

Press  Herald 
Evening  Express 
Sunday  Telegram 

Reprnented  by  The  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Afency.  Inc. 
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Fairfield  County  Residents 

Have  and  Spend 

$$$ 

f be  l^offawlk  Itottf 

.  .  .  will  enable  you  to  tap  this  wealthy 
“Gateway  to  all  New  England.”  We  in¬ 
vite  you  to  tiy  a  test  program  and  prove 
to  yourself  our  contention  that  you  ^'Sell 
more  by  The  HOUR  in  Norwalk!” 

Over  18,400  copies  daily 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc. 

Notional  Representative 

The  HOUR  take*  plea*ure  in  salulinf 
Editor  &  Publisher''*  *erenty-fire  year*  of  service. 

EDITOR 


early  owner.  The  .second  v« 
Nancy  Hodges,  women’s  editor, 
who  entered  politic.^  in  the  esrly 
days  of  World  War  II  and  it 
1950  became  the  first  wonat 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e  in  a  Coit 
mon wealth  legislature. 

Famoun  Eiiilor 

Most  famous  eclitor  of  tin 
paper  was  Benny  N  icholas,  vIb 
seiwed  from  1916  to  1936  and 
was  widely  known  as  “Mr.  Vie 
toria.”  A  noted  authority  on 
Canadian  politics,  wit,  and 
after-dinner  speaker,  he  was 
constantly  being  imjjortuned  tc 
stand  for  office  at  Ottawa. 

Benny  steadfastly  refused- 
until  1936.  Shortly  after  an¬ 
nouncing  his  candidacy,  he 
dropped  dead  in  his  office. 

Meanwhile,  another  pubiishe; 
of  the  Times,  Griffith  Hughes, 
had  gone  to  jail  in  1920  whenii 
was  discovered  that  he  had  em¬ 
bezzled  $325,000  in  order  to  boy 
the  paper.  He  tvas  .sentenced  to 
five  years. 

The  paper  passed  to  the  hands 
of  the  Spencer  department  ston 
family,  from  whom  it  was  pu:- 
chased  in  1949  by  Max  Bell  oi 
Calgary.  Mr.  Bell  also  owns 
the  Colonist  and  the  falga' 
Albertan,  and  is  associated  wi¬ 
the  Lethbridge  Herald  and 
Ottawa  Journal,  the  latter  : 
partnership  with  Col.  Vic: 
Sifton. 

In  1951  Mr.  Bell  put 
Times  and  Colonist  together  ii: 
new  building,  published  unc.- 
the  parent  company  of  Victn; 
Press  Ltd.  as  independent  y- 
'  pers,  with  separate  editorial  a: 

I  circulation  staffs. 

,  To  mark  its  anniversary  t.' 

I  month,  the  Times  published  : 
96-page  tabloid  detailing  "■ 
growth  of  the  paper  and  its  r- 
lation  to  the  community. 

Circulation  of  the  Times: 
day  stands  at  ‘23,.100  and 
average  34  *-2  pages  a  day. 

!  stands  twenty-first  of  Canad»- 
i  100  newspapers  in  total  voluW 
of  advertising,  and  did  13,71o.' 
504  lines  in  1958. 

V  icep resident  of  V  i  c  t  o  r  U 
Press  Ltd.  and  publisher  of  tt* 
Times  is  Stuart  Keate,  a  nati« 
of  Vancouver  who  returned  w 
the  Pacific  Coast  after  five 
as  a  writer  and  bureau 
with  Time,  Inc.  in  New  i®  ^ 
and  Montreal.  He  is  a 
of  Jeff  Keate,  who  draws  tw 
syndicated  newspaper  P*®*' 
“Time  Out.” 

Editor  is  Broce  Hutchi»r 
well-know’n  Canadian  8®^ 
and  jouiTialist,  whose 
(“The  Unknown  Country, 
Incredible  Canadinn”  and 
ada:  Tomorrow'-  Giant') 
won  three  Go\  ernor-G*®* 
awards. 
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10  Memorable  Photos . .  1884-1959 


1888 — In  the  early  days  of  news 
photography,  the  cameraman  set 
his  plate  camera  on  a  tripod  and 
used  flash  powder  for  indoor  ex¬ 
posures.  Here  is  Harry  Rhoads, 
76,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  demonstrating  the  tech¬ 
nique  he  used  around  the  turn  of 
the  century. 


Seventy-five  years  of  news 
photography  have  gone  by  since 
The  Journalist,  forerunner  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  March  22,  1884.  Since 
then  there  have  been  many  mem¬ 
orable  news  pictures.  A  few  se¬ 
lected  for  this  article  tell  the 
evolution  of  the  profession. 

*  +  * 

1888 — FLASH  DOCUMENTARY 


By  John  Falter 

Historian,  National  Press  Pliotoprapliers’  Assm-iation 


street,  denizens  of  dives  in  their 
dens,  tramps,  and  bummers  in 
their  so-called  lodgings  .  .  .  have 
in  their  turn  marvelled  and  been 
frightened  by  the  phenomenon. 
What  they  saw  was  3  or  4  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  gloom,  a  ghostly  tri¬ 
pod,  some  weii-d  and  uncanny 
movements,  the  blinding  flash, 
and  then  they  heard  the  patter 
of  retreating  footsteps  and  the 
my.sterious  visitors  were  gone,” 
quotes  from  the  Xew  York  Sun 
of  Feb.  12,  1888.  The  story  re¬ 
ferred  to  police  reporter  Jacob 
Riis  who  was  using  a  camera 
and  the  new  invention  of  flash- 
powder  to  document  his  stories. 

It  all  started  when — Riis  fo¬ 
cussed  the  public’s  eye  on  out¬ 
rageous  slum  conditions.  When 
criticized  for  over-dramatizing 
the  situation  in  his  writings,  he 
turned  to  the  use  of  the  camera. 
People  believed  what  they  saw 
in  a  picture.  His  efforts  started  a 
revolution  against  the  wretched 
slums,  degrading  tenements,  and 
political  situations  that  per¬ 
mitted  this  misery  to  exist.  One 
instance.  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Teddy  Roosevelt 
abolished  police  lodging  houses 
when  Riis  showed  him  his 
photos. 

Use  for  a  Frying  Pan 


1934— The  symbol  of  the  news 
photographer  now  was  the  4x5 
Speed  Graphic.  That's  Joe  Costa 
(present  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association)  operating  the 
"work-horse"  on  an  assignment. 
His  camera  was  equipped  with 
the  early  Mendelsohn  Speedgun 
with  bell  magnetic  to  trip  the 
shutter. 


“With  their  way  illuminated 
by  spasmodic  flashes  ...  a  mys¬ 
terious  party  has  lately  been 
startling  the  town  o’  nights. 
Somnolent  policemen  on  the 


He  also  evolved  the  “flash- 
pan”.  Flashpowder  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  l)e  used  as  a  cartridge 
fired  from  a  pistol.  The  “toughs”, 
gangs,  and  degraded  souls  he 


photographed  would  threaten  the 
man  with  the  flashpowder  pistol. 
Riis  found  safety  in  pouring  the 
explosive  powder  into  an  ordi¬ 


1959 — Today's  press  photograpker 
— Dieter  Hespe  of  DPI,  in  this  in¬ 
stance — goes  to  his  assignment 
with  a  variety  of  equipment 
needed  to  adjust  to  varying 
phases  of  the  job,  no  longer  juit 
a  picture-snapping  effort. 


nary  frying  pan,  then  ignitinj; 
it.  He’d  setup  his  4x5"  glass- 
plate  camera  on  a  tripod,  open 
the  shutter,  setoff  the  “flash- 
pan”.  The  blinding  flash  and 
smoke  caused  complete  confu¬ 
sion.  During  which,  Riis  would 
gatherup  his  equipment  and  run 
off  before  the  daze<l  subjects  re¬ 
alized  what  had  happened.  In 
time  he  compiled  a  documentary 
file  of  400  photographs.  Out¬ 
standing  among  these  are  “Ban¬ 
dits  Roost”,  “5  Cents  a  Spot’’. 
“River  Thieves”,  “Street  Arab", 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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FUSIIES  Ffiltu  niK  SU  MS. 


Ludlow  Street  bums  were  taken  by  surprise  when  Jacob  Riis  !•*  9®, 
flashlight  powder  and  snapped  their  pictures.  This  one  Rii» 

"One  of  four  .  .  .  who  slept  in  the  moldy  cellar,  where  ^ 

ankle  deep  on  the  mud  floor  .  .  .  with  unkempt  beards  and 
sallow  faces  (they)  looked  like  hideous  ghosts."  (Photo  credi . 

York  Sun). 


FLASHES  FROM  THE  SLUMS— Pictures  made  by  Jacob  Riis  in  his 
crusading  series  of  the  I880's  first  appeared  as  artist  drawings  from 
woodcuts  in  the  New  York  Sun.  Photoengraving  did  not  come  into 
common  use  until  after  1900. 
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OPEN  LETTER  to  Robert  U.  Brown  — 

Congratulations  on  your  75th  Anniversary  Edition  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 
With  great  interest,  I  read  your  brochure  naming  NINE  facts  that  make  newspapers 
such  a  dominant  advertising  medium. 

However,  you  omitted  a  TENTH  point .. .which  is  that  PEOPLE  SHOULD  BE  EN¬ 
COURAGED  TO  SPEND  MORE  TIME  WITH  THEIR  NEWSPAPER.  In  this  way  publishers  can 
compete  more  successfully  with  television,  radio  and  magazines. 


This  is  accomplished  —  not  only  by  adding  more  circulation  —  but  by 
stretching  the  life  of  each  edition.  If  editors  double  the  time  readers  spend 
with  their  newspaper,  it  would,  in  effect,  cut  the  advertising  rates  in  half.’ 


In  recognition  of  this  potential,  twelve  years  ago  we  started  the  Spadea 
Syndicate  to  furnish  editors  with  selective  change-of-pace  material  of  depth 
and  quality.  This  automatically  causes  readers  to  increase  the  time  they  spend 
with  their  newspaper. 


Today  people  have  one- third  more  leisure  time  than  they  did  60  years  ago. 
Furthermore,  millions  are  now  retired  with  pay.  They  have  seven  full  days  to 
fill  every  week.  Are  they  spending  this  leisure  with  television  —  radio  — 
motoring  —  traveling  —  or  with  hobbies?  Or  are  they  spending  more  of  it  with 
newspapers? 

To  help  answer  this  last  question,  we  offer  editors  the  following  diet  of 
modern  features: 


FEATURE 

YEARS 

IN  USE 

AUTHORS  &  ARTISTS 

Fashion  Telling  Reports 

(weekly) 

12 

By  Jean  Spadea 

American  Designer  Patterns 

(weekly) 

10 

By  Famous  American  Designei 

For  The  Record 

(3 

columns  weekly) 

6 

By  Big  Names 

International  Designer 

Patterns  (weekly) 

6 

By  World  Famous  Designers 

Personalized  Patterns 

(weekly) 

5 

By  World  Famous  Designers 

Free  Admission 

(weekly) 

4 

By  Ilka  Chase 

World  of  Flowers 

(weekly) 

5 

By  Eugene  DuPont 

Around  the  World 

( package) 

2 

By  William  Saroyan 

Youric  America  Patterns 

(weekly) 

2 

By  World  Famous  Designers 

Meet  Your  Scientists 

( package) 

2 

By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt 

Charlotte’s  Web 

( package) 

1 

By  E.  B.  White 

Between  the  Lines 

(weekly) 

new 

By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt 

Sincere ly , 


San  Francisco  Earthquake  by  "Doc"  Rogers  (S.F.  Morning  Call). 


{Continued  from  puge  140) 

and  “Eastside  Growler  Ganp:”. 
Today,  housing  projects,  schools, 
parks  and  playgrounds  are 
named  in  his  honor. 


1906— THE  GREAT  FIRE 

The  clock  on  the  Union  Ferry 
Depot  building  read  5:18  AM. 
The  date  was  April  18,  190(!. 
The  place  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  shock  came  without 
warning.  As  the  earth  shud¬ 
dered,  buildings  swayed  and  col¬ 
lapsed,  water  and  gas  mains 
burst,  electric  lines  short-cir¬ 
cuited  .  .  .  the  Great  Fire  began. 
It  burned  through  28,000  build¬ 
ings  causing  4.52  deaths.  Across 
the  Bay  in  Oakland,  Edward 
“Doc”  Rogers  was  awakened  by 
the  shock.  He  dressed,  took  his 
5x7  Reflex  camera  and  plates 
and  raced  for  the  disaster. 

In  the  streets  peojjle  sat  on 
debris  not  knowing  what  to  do; 
l)olice  and  soldiers  guarded  the 
burning  buildings  from  looters; 
death  was  everywhere  ...  all  of 
these  things  Rogers  recorded. 
Other  press  photographers  were 
on  the  scene.  Harry  Coleman  of 
the  S.  F.  Examiner,  making  a 
shot  of  the  wrecked  Opera 
House,  recalled  a  pending  as¬ 
signment  for  that  day  to  pho¬ 
tograph  visitor  Enrico  Caruso 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  ...  an  assignment  he  never 
would  cover.  Down  the  street 
among  the  debris,  sat  Caruso, 
an  escapee  from  the  Palace  Ho¬ 
tel. 

Pictures  Used  Eater 

Returning  to  his  paper,  the 
S.  F.  Morning  Call,  Rogers 
found  the  building  in  flames. 
Within  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  burning  Call,  Chronicle,  and 
Examiner  buildings;  8  newspa¬ 
permen  gathered.  They  had  one 
idea  in  mind  ...  to  get  the  news 


into  print.  These  men,  reporters 
and  editorial  writers  found  their 
way  across  the  smoke-screened 
Bay  to  the  presses  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Trihiine.  Here  they  put  to¬ 
gether  a  four-page  combined  is¬ 
sue  of  the  CALL-CHRONICLE- 
EX.AMINER.  It  was  brought 
back  and  distributed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  San  Franci.sco.  That  edi¬ 
tion  prevented  the  lapse  of  a 
single  day’s  issue  of  the  three 
morning  newspapers. 

“Doc”  Roger’s  photos  did  not 
ai)pear  in  that  historic  newspa¬ 
per,  but  they  were  used  later. 
Wherever  they  appeared  they 
told  the  story  of  the  earthquake 
and  fire.  He  received  many 
awards  for  his  pictures  among 
them  a  special  citation  from  the 
California  State  Legislature. 
Rogers  is  86  years  old  today  and 
still  handles  occasional  assign¬ 
ments  for  his  paper  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

♦  *  * 

191(1 — THE  LATE  SHOT 

.All  other  photographers  had 
left  the  SS  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse  when  Bill  Warnecke, 
Xew  York  World  staffei’  arrived. 
He  was  late  becau.se  enroute  he 
Ijaused  to  help  another  photog¬ 
rapher  make  a  feature  photo.  He 
was  always  helping  the  other 
man.  The  date  August  9,  1910, 
Warnecke’s  assignment  “cover 
Mayor  Gaynor  leaving  on  Euro- 
])ean  vacation.”  He  quickly  un¬ 
packed  his  4x6  IC.A  camera  and 
slipped  in  a  plate  holder.  First, 
he  made  an  overall  “safety  shot” 
and  then  another  of  the  Mayor 
talking  to  3  reporters.  While 
changing  holders  to  make  “just 
one  more”  Bill  didn’t  see  the 
squat  broad-chested  man  join  the 
group.  It  was  now  9:40  AM. 

Robert  Anderson,  Gaynor’s 
.secretary,  shouted  a  warning  as 
the  unknown  man  drew  his  pis¬ 
tol,  and  holding  it  6  inches  from 
the  Mayor’s  head  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger.  The  gun  failed  to  go  off. 


Mayor  Gaynor  Shooting  by  William  Warnecke  (New  York  World). 


The  man  .squeezed  the  trigger 
again  and  the  pistol  flashed.  The 
Mayor  staggered  with  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  bullet.  Big  Bill  Ed¬ 
wards,  800  lb.  Street  Cleaning 
Commissioner  grappled  with  the 
assailant  as  he  fired  another 
shot. 

The  bullet  intended  for  Ed¬ 
wards  struck  Mayor  Gaynor  in 
the  back.  The  Mayor  lurched  as 
Benjamin  Marsh  grabbed  his 
arm  to  steady  him.  At  this  in¬ 
stant  William  Warnecke  made 
his  “great  picture”.  Edwards,  a 
pier  policeman  and  other  city 
officials  subdued  the  struggling 
would-be  assassin.  They  bound 
his  hands  and  dragged  him  off 
the  ship  down  the  street  to  a 
waiting  car.  Bill  ran  ahead  and 
made  another  picture.  He  got 
back  to  the  ship  in  time  to  make 
a  final  photo  of  the  ambulance 
crew  carrying  the  wounded  Gay¬ 
nor  off.  The  Mayor  did  not  die. 

Unnamed  Photographer 

The  newspapers  carried  pages 
of  text  on  the  shooting  of  Mayor 
Gaynor  and  the  man  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  kill  him — J.  J.  Gal¬ 
lagher.  The  World,  on  page  1, 
ran  a  4  column  “cut”  of  Gaynor, 
supported  by  Marsh,  taken  the 
instant  after  the  shooting.  Two 
inside  pages  carried  the  4  other 
photos  Warnecke  made.  Bill’s 
pictures  were  exclusive.  He  was 
the  only  photographer  on  the 
scene.  Nowhere  in  the  pages  of 
The  World  is  mention  made  of 

EDITOR  SC  P 


the  photographer’s  name.  Yet 
the  name  of  William  Wamech 
has  lived  these  many  years.  H.- 
credit-line,  as  well  as  the  naitir 
of  an  obscure  Mayoi-  was  writter 
into  history  by  one  great  phot 
It  was  one  of  those  routine  days 


1928 — SIKMKEK 

The  picture  shocked  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  To  this  day  its  pu|^ 
lication  is  a  controversial  sut^ 
ject.  It  remains  in  the  historic^ 
files  of  news  photography,  a  re 
minder  that  the  impossible  f»’ 
be  accomplished  by  absolute  fo- 
operation  and  cooidination  w 
the  entire  editorial  staff, 
also  a  reminder  of  an  era  in 
newspaper  business  that 
ended. 

Ruth  Snyder  was  to  be  exfi 
cuted  in  the  eb'ctric  chair  w 
Januarv  12,  1928  along 
.ludd  Gray,  for  the  murder « 
her  husband  Albeit  Snyder, 
word  was  out  "no  picture®' 
the  death  chamber”.  The  V 
News’s  dynamic  city  editor,  n 
vey  Deuell,  felt,  if  jij. 
could  describe  the  execution, 
public  was  entitn-d  to  see  it 
turned  to  Ted  Dalton,  picture 
signment  editor,  and  his 
ant  George  Schmidt, 
men  masterminded  the  preF 

P'irst  they  decided  a 
camera  fastened  to  the 

{Continued  »n  pngt 
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VoHj  One  Anniversary 

Celebrant  to  Another — 


Sigma  F)elta  Chi,  Professional  Journalistic  Fraternity,  observing 
its  50th  Anniversary  this  year,  is  happy  to  salute  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  its  birthday.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century,  E&P  has 
been  an  alert,  enterprising  reporter  of  the  world  of  newspapers  .  .  . 
a  militant  campaigner  for  the  highest  newspaper  standards. 


I  he  highest  standards  of  journalism  are  the  common  ideal  of 
the  16.()(M)  men  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  They  hold  many  positions  in 
all  fields  of  journalism.  All  are  dedicated,  individually  and  fraternal¬ 
ly,  to  advancing  the  standards  of  their  profession. 


This  dedication  has  helped  the  Fraternity  prosper  increasingly 
for  50  years.  In  1959,  we  look  forward  “To  Another  Fifty  Years 
of  Talent,  Truth,  and  Energy.” 


editor  ^  PUBLISHER  for  June  27, 
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should  be  used.  Their  thoughts 
were  that  a  frisking  examina¬ 
tion  by  prison  officials  would 
cover  the  length  of  the  body  but 
eliminate  the  ankle.  Then  they 
assigned  staff  members  to 
gather  helpful  information. 
Needed  to  know  was  the  seating 
arrangement  in  the  death-house. 
The  camera  had  to  be  pre-fo- 
cused.  A  photographer  obtained 
it  by  going  to  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
and  deftly  obtaining  and  ex¬ 
amining  blueprints  of  the  room. 

Strapped  to  .4nkle 

Thomas  Howard,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  brought  in  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance.  It  was  felt  he  would  be 
unknown  to  local  competing 
newspapers  and  to  prison  offi¬ 
cials.  He  stayed  at  a  hotel  mak¬ 
ing  test  shots  with  a  modified 
miniature  camera.  It  carried 
only  one  glassplate  (no  film) 
which  was  a  little  larger  than 
35mm.  Howard  had  to  get  the 
picture  on  the  first  shot.  The 
camera  w'as  strapped  just  above 
the  left  ankle  and  aimed  at  the 
subject  by  pointing  his  shoe.  A 
long  cable  release  ran  up  his 
trouser  leg  into  his  pants  pock¬ 
et.  When  making  the  exposure 
he  had  to  lift  his  trouser  to 
clear  the  lens. 


Bonus  Army  Marchers  by  Joe  Costa  (New  York  News). 


The  night  of  the  execution, 
Tom  removed  the  darkslide  from 
the  metal  plate  holder  before 
entering  the  prison.  When  Ruth 
Snyder  lurched  at  the  first 
shock,  Tom  mad6  an  exposure. 
He  suddenly  realized  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  perhaps  a  third  shock 
would  be  administered.  He 
quickly  closed  the  shutter  and 
waited  for  the  second  shock,  ex¬ 
posing  as  the  switch  was  thrown. 
The  exposure  was  approximate¬ 
ly  5  seconds.  He  was  in  consid- 


DEADa^ 


erahle  pain  thruout  because  the 
camera  was  strapped  too  tight 
to  his  ankle,  slowing  circula¬ 
tion.  In  Jack  Price’s  book  “News 
Pictures,”  Tom  Howard  said 
“Getting  in  and  out  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  room  presented  some  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Warden  Lewis  E. 
l.awes  specifically  requested  re¬ 
porters  not  to  take  pictures.  He 
made  no  reference  to  camera¬ 
men.  Literally  I  was  included  in 
his  interdiction  and  consequent¬ 
ly  felt  that  in  as  much  as  I  did 
not  pledge  myself  as  a  camera¬ 
man  not  to  take  photos  I  vio¬ 
lated  no  oath”. 

In  1928  the  Snyder-Gray  mur¬ 
der  case  was  the  great  news 
story  of  the  year.  Today  the 
case  is  almost  forgotten,  yet  the 
picture  of  Ruth  Snyder  at  the 
moment  of  electrocution  wall  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered. 

♦  *  * 

1932 — ANACOSTIA  FI. ATS 

The  country  was  in  a  depres¬ 
sion,  mentally  as  well  as  physi¬ 
cally.  For  weeks  the  public  read 
of  the  situation  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  where  10,000  veterans  had 
gathered  at  Anacostia  Flats 


building  tar  -  papered  shacks, 
greasy  soup  kitchens,  ;  .id  hand- 
dug  latrines.  They  ha<l  come  to 
the  capital  to  force  iinmediate 
payment  of  the  $10i)(i  bonus 
voted  them  by  Congress.  The 
Veteran  Bonus  Army  wanted  the 
money  now.  It  w'as  July  29, 
1932.  That  morning  the  police 
had  evicted  the  marchers  from 
the  rubble  of  demolished  build¬ 
ings  along  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue. 

The  photographer  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  Washington’s  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Police  Gla.ssford, 
standing  on  the  Avenue’s  comer 
lot.  He  had  just  returtuKl  from 
the  airport  where  he  had  ship¬ 
ped  his  first  eviction  shots 
back  to  his  paper  the  Sew  York 
Daily  News.  Suddenly  a  group 
of  men  led  by  a  heavy  set  fellow 
carrying  an  American  Flag  ap¬ 
peared  intent  on  reposessing  the 
wrecked  buildings,  (llassford 
brushed  past  the  photographer 
and  leading  his  men  rushed  to 
head  the  mob  off.  Joe  Costa,  the 
photographer,  camera  in  hand, 
ran  foi'ward  w’ith  them. 

He  Kept  Shooting 

One  of  the  policemen  tried  to 
grab  the  flag  from  the  hands 
of  the  leader.  Stones  flew'.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a  barrage  of 
bricks,  lead  pipes  and  assorted 
pieces  of  plumbing.  The  hand- 
to-hand  battle  took  but  minutes. 
Costa  kept  shooting  pictures  un¬ 
til  he  found  himself  standing 
alone  in  the  center  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  The  police  seeing  they 
were  outnumber  ed,  and  with  or¬ 
ders  not  to  shoot  had  already 
withdrawm  taking  shelter  behind 
the  huts.  Several  police  skulls 
had  already  been  cracked.  Now 
one  flying  brick  grazed  Costa’s 
shoulder,  and  he  raced  for  cover. 
Soon  cooler  heads  prevailed  but 
now  the  police  had  to  recheck 
the  wr'ecked  buildings  for 
marchers  who  had  gone  back  in. 

I  (Continued  on  page  145) 


Ruth  Snyder  Execution  by  Tom  Howard  (New  York  News). 


Hauptmann  Sentenced  by  Richard  Sarno  (New  York  Son). 


SPORTING  FINAL 

RACING  CHARTS 


SPORTING  FINAL 

yin  corrioii 


HAUPTMANN  SOBS  AND  DENIES  HIS  GIT 

AlWWHFMARnHAlPmA'^  IJSTfJW&RnOURTTOTHr  NTRDirr  tXR.TY  0»  MUROTR  IS  TMI 


ki  TH  HNyOKH*:}  UKATH  PtiTt  laH'-Tli-  e.  ike  ^<iiirr  ki  the 

mtimt*.  it  tike  •c1i»*l  eerM  »  rke  '<me  rfeath  a-.  tli<  Irtkal  r«rrrfil  R«iN  wendvr-  ftMl*  at 

ItrAlS  la-a  iiirM.  Her  WmI  m  in  Avatk.  krr  f«rr  mavkrA  an  H<vir<ide  t«  Wr  tinr*  mrkt  Irg. 

IV  Mt«p>y  laMr  an  »Mdi  Vr  innlt  Vr  Juid  Gr*>.  mnmMMir  •  prn>n-.  her  iV 

mrrem  orkiAir  nt  llrll.  “Falkef,  {«r«he  ikrM.  !•*»  »V»  dan  I  hen—  »|i«t  |kr>  arv  dawi«?*  tr«re  KtUlk’«  la-«t  wnfd-*  TV 
yirtnra  «  tfir  irai  pkrtar*- and  tV  V't  id  »  nranaii'- rlcvtiaratan.  e *•«» 
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As  Superintendent  Glassford 
entere<l  the  buildings  a  bunch  of 
sulking  Bonus  Marchers  ganged 
up  on  one  of  the  policemen.  The 
police  fired  and  two  men  were 
shot  in  the  scuffle.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  leanied  of  these 
things  he  directed  General  Doug¬ 
las  Mac.\rthur  to  order  out  his 
troops  to  maintain  order. 

CosU’.s  pictures  of  the  clash 
between  the  police  and  the  Vet¬ 
eran’s  Bonus  Army  Marchers 
tells  as  nothing  else  could,  the 
adjustment  pangs  of  the  Depres- 


1935— HAl  PTMANN  VERDICT 

The  photographer  squeezed 
tightly  between  reporters  Damon 
Runyon  and  James  Kilgallen 
was  about  to  record  the  climax 
of  the  most  publicized  kidnap¬ 
ping  case  of  this  generation.  It 
was  a  moment  carefully  planned 
for  by  the  photo  chiefs  of  the 
newspapers  and  newsphoto  syn¬ 
dicates  working  out  of  the  bak¬ 
ery  shop  closeby  the  old  court¬ 
house  in  Flemington,  N.  J. 
They’d  been  advised  by  Judge 
Trenchanl  that  no  pictures  were 
to  be  made  while  court  was  in 
session,  yet  they  had  a  prime 
responsibility  to  get  the  photo. 

Working  a  “pool”  ariange- 
ment  they  selected  2  photograph¬ 
ers  for  the  job.  Sam  Shere, 
INP  ran  into  trouble  getting 
into  location;  but  Richard 
“Dick”  Samo,  New'  York  Mirror, 
the  man  between  the  reporters 
was  to  make  the  historic  photo. 
It  was  February  13,  1935,  and 
Bnino  Richard  Hauptmann  was 
about  to  be  sentenced  for  the 
death  of  a  little  boy. 

The  Lindbergh  Kidnaping 
Case  had  been  photographed  as 
no  other.  When  Hauptmann 
came  to  trial  in  Flemington 
more  than  100  photo  personnel 
set  up  central  headquarters 
turning  out  prints  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  “big  time”  photo  syn¬ 
dicate  processing  plant.  When 
advised  of  his  assignment  Samo 
returned  to  New  York  City  to 
practice  with  a  35mm  Con  tax 
ramera.  He  never  had  used  the 
miniature  before.  He  established 
conditions  similar  to  those  he’d 
worked  under  in  the  courtroom. 
His  estimated  exposure  with  the 
fastest  films  of  that  time  was 
1  second,  with  diaphragm  wide 
open. 

How  He  Did  It 

On  the  Febniary  day  when 
*0  knew  the  jury  was  going  to 
pve  their  verdict,  I  went  onto 
courtroom  balcony  where 
“lo  reporters  worked,  he  said.  “I 
Wasn’t  stopped  by  the  state 
''^^rs.  I  had  wrapped  my 
muffler  an  and  the  camera  to 
**P  shutter  noise  to  a  mini¬ 


mum.  As  Hauptmann  stood  up 
and  faced  the  jury  you  could 
hear  a  pin  dixjp.  I  tilted  the 
camera  which  I  had  braced  on 
the  balcony  railing,  sort  of 
‘aiming  from  the  hip’,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  frame  the 
scene  through  the  finder. 

“The  judge  was  sitting  direct¬ 
ly  in  front  of  and  below  me. 
The  chief  clerk  asked  the  jury 
‘Have  you  reached  a  verdict?’ 
The  reply  w’as  ‘Yes,  we  have.’ 
The  foreman  of  the  jury  said 
‘Bnino  Richard  Hauptmann 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.’  ” 

At  that  moment,  Sarno  made 
his  single  picture.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  after  the  verdict  the  court¬ 
room  became  a  madhouse  and 
Sarno  rushed  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  with  the  reporters.  Prints 
w'ere  made  and  seiwiced  to  new’s- 


papers  across  the  country.  The 
New  York  Sun,  a  conservative 
paper,  ran  the  picture  8  columns 
wide  on  Page  1.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  moments  in  crim¬ 
inal  history  had  been  recorded 
for  posterity. 


1937— DIRIGIBLE  EXPLOSION 

The  assignment  was  routine. 
The  boys  were  there  to  cover  it 
— about  22  still  and  newsreel 
cameramen.  The  date  May  6, 
1937.  The  place  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 
The  story,  the  super-dirigible 
Hindenburg  was  arriving  on  its 
37th  routine  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  group  of  news 
photographers  waited  patiently. 
The  light  was  going  fast  and 
some  debated  going  home.  The 
Hindenburg  finally  appeared 
around  7:30  p.m.  From  the  start 


the  ground  crew  had  trouble 
trying  to  moor  the  ship.  Its  size 
was  enomious,  803  ft.  in  length, 
and  137  ft.  in  diameter.  Added 
to  the  difficulties  was  an  ap¬ 
proaching  electrical  storm.  The 
boys  opened  up  another  “stop” 
— this  was  1937  and  film  speeds 
were  low. 

Finger  of  Flame 

Bill  Deekes,  Pathe  Newsreel, 
couldn’t  make  the  electric  drive 
motor  work  so  he  put  on  the 
hand  crank,  framed  the  dirig¬ 
ible  and  started  a  slow  pan.  The 
story  literally  exploded  in  his 
lens.  As  he  cranked  and  watched 
the  scene  through  the  camera 
finder,  he  saw  a  finger  of  flame 
appear.  He  kept  cranking.  The 
Hindenburg  exploded  and  began 

{Continued  on  page  146) 
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HIndenburg  Explosion  by  Sam  Shore  (International  News  Photos). 


in  the  water  Joe  watched  as 
they  closed  in  on  him.  He  was 
about  to  have  his  life  snuffed 
out.  They  stopper!  inches  short 
of  him  as  he  was  fished  from 
the  water.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  accident,  he  had  fortunately 
passed  over  his  Graphic  before 
attempting  his  transfer,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  laying  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Landing  on  the  beach  with 
Bill  Hippie  (Xewiitveek)  they 
joined  2  Marine  combat  photog¬ 
raphers  Pvt.  Bob  Cami)bell  (to¬ 
day  a  staff  photographer  with 
Joe  on  the  Snn  F'' rnnrisco  Chron- 
i'-lr)  and  Sgt.  Bill  Genaust 
(later  killed  in  action).  These 
men  carried  guns  and  covered 
the  two  correspondents  on  their 
dangerous  climb  up  Mt.  Suri- 
bachi.  Part  way  they  ran  into  4 
Mai'ines  coming  down.  Staff 
Sgt.  Louis  Lowry  (Leatherneck 
Magazine  photographer)  told 
them  he  had  made  a  series  of 
I)hotos  of  a  Marine  team  going 


tween  f/8  and  f/11.  On  the  spot 
he  wanted  to  stand  he  found  he 
was  too  low,  so  he  threw  to¬ 
gether  rocks  and  sandb  igs  for 
additional  heighth.  Genaust  took 
a  position  closeby  and  shouted 
“Pm  not  in  your  way  am  I, 
Joe?”  Rosenthal  yelle<l  “\o  (at 
the  same  time  catching  move¬ 
ment  from  the  corner  of  his  eye) 
and  there  it  goes.”  Joe  swung 
his  camera  around  and  made  the 
shot.  The  historic  photo  was  un¬ 
posed,  complete  live  action.  Gen- 
aust’s  IGmm  film,  expo.seil  at  the 
same  time,  starts  with  the 
Marines  in  motion.  Joe  made  two 
other  photos  of  the  men  facing 
the  cameia.  He  wasn’t  sure  his 
first  ])icture  would  be  used  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  se<-  the  faces 
of  all  the  men. 

Ro.senthal  did  not  know  until 
!)  days  later,  on  reaching  Guam, 
that  Murray  Befeler,  Picture 
Pool  Coordinator,  had  selected 
the  first  i)hoto  from  the  three 
submitted;  to  be  radio|)hotoed  to 


(Continued  from  page  14')) 

to  fall  to  earth.  Passengers  and 
crew  jumped  for  their  lives. 
Murray  Becker’s,  As.sociated 
Press  press  training  gave  him 
calm  methodical  pi’ecision. 

At  the  instant  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  he  made  the  shot,  slipped 
the  slide  in,  removed  the  4x5 
holder,  tumed  it  over,  jmshed  it 
back  into  the  camera,  pulled 
out  the  slide,  cocked  the  shutter, 
and  made  his  next  shot  within 
5  seconds  of  the  first  one.  Chang¬ 
ing  holders  he  made  a  third 
shot  as  the  ship  settled  to  the 
ground.  Sam  Shere,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos;  Charles 
Hoff,  New  York  Daily  S'ews; 
Gus  Pasquarella,  Philadelphia 
Ledger  —  showed  that  experi¬ 
enced  news  photographers  often 
think  alike.  Within  the  47  sec¬ 
onds  of  destruction  each  made 
just  one  shot — the  peak  of  the 
explosion.  All  three  are  identi¬ 
cal.  The  dirigible  in  the  air, 
mid-section  to  stem  a  mass  of 
flames. 

Of  the  97  people  aboard  the 
Hindenburg,  36  perished  includ¬ 
ing  the  commander  Capt.  Ern.st 
Lehmann.  The  story  and  photos 
appeared  in  newspapers  and 
newsreels  everywhere.  Full  color 
shots,  the  originals  on  35mm 
Kodachrome,  ran  in  the  May 
23,  1937  New  York  Sunday 
Mirror  Magazine  —  the  only 
color  photos  on  the  disaster. 
They  were  made  by  the  Sunday 
Mirror’s  photographer  Gerry 
Sheedy.  Much  praise  and  awards 
w'ere  given  the  many  camera¬ 
men.  All  the  men  had  satisfac¬ 
tion  knowing  they  had  come 
through  with  pictures  under  the 
most  dangerous  and  difficult 
working  conditions.  The  disas¬ 
ter  marked  the  end  of  the  use 
of  lighter  -  than  -  aircraft  for 
commercial  travel,  and  the  news 
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photographers  had  recorded  it 
dramatically  as  no  word  descrip¬ 
tion  could. 


194.5— IWO  JIMA  FLAC; 

If  ever  De.stiny  singled  out  a 
photographer  for  immortality 
she  did  so  to  Joe  Rosenthal.  The 
facts  behind  Joe’s  making  of  the 
“Flag  Raising  on  Iwo  Jima” 
show  thi.s.  The  picture  created 
a  symbol  that  boosted  the  fight¬ 
ing  morale  of  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  World 
War  II  had  been  against  us 
both  in  Europe  and  the  Fai- 
East.  It  gave  the  nation  re- 
newerl  confidence.  It  almost  was 
never  made. 

Taking  Iwo  Jima  was  one  of 
the  most  viciously  fought  bat¬ 
tles  in  the  Pacific.  From  Feb. 
19  through  Mar.  26,  194.5 — 

6,821  Americans  gave  their  lives 
while  19,217  others  were  wound¬ 
ed  winning  the  7*2  square  mile 
island.  Joe  Rosenthal,  then  an 
Associate<l  Press  photographer, 
landed  on  “D”  Day  with  the 
Marines.  He  spent  a  total  of  11 
days  on  Iwo  Jima,  making  in 
all  65  photos.  He  shot  only  film- 
pack  in  his  4x5  Speed  Graphic. 
His  extra  camera  was  a  roll- 
film  Rolleiflex.  The  equipment 
he  carried  weighed  25  lbs.  Each 
day  his  exposed,  identified  film 
was  flown  back  to  Guam  for 
processing  and  distribution. 

Destiny  Takes  Hand 


It  was  on  the  5th  Day  that 
Destiny  showed  her  hand.  It 
began  early  in  the  morning 
when  Rosenthal  while  trans¬ 
ferring  from  the  commandship 
to  a  LCVP,  lost  his  footing  and 
fell  into  the  water  between 
ships.  The  ocean  was  rough  tos.s- 
ing  the  ships  apart  and  then 
banging  them  together.  Floating 


to  the  toj)  and  raising  the  flag. 
Amidst  the  gunfire  it  seemed 
foolish  to  duplicate  Ijowry’s 
picture.  Joe’s  group  discussed 
the  situation  and  decided  to  go 
uj)  anyway. 


C.oiildn't  See  Faces! 

On  top  they  found  Marine.^ 
taking  down  the  first  small  flag 
and  preparing  a  larger  8'  x  4'8" 
flag  to  take  its  place.  Rosenthal 
thought  it  best  to  make  an  over¬ 
all  shot,  35  ft.  away.  Walking 
along  he  set  his  shutter  on 
1  /400th  and  the  lens  opening  be¬ 


the  world. 

Fioni  these  facts  you  can  de¬ 
termine  the  part  Destiny  played. 
The  possibility  of  being  killed 
in  the  intense  warfare;  the  cer¬ 
tain  death  of  being  crushed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ships  while  float¬ 
ing  in  the  heavy  sea;  the  camera 
passed  over  before  the  accident; 
deciding  to  go  to  the  top  of 
Suribachi  after  knowing  a  photo 
had  already  been  made  of  the 
flag  raising;  snipers  and  the 
l)ossibility  of  ambush  during  the 
climb.  The  miraculus  photo  con- 
(Continued  on  page  148) 


Iwo  Jima  Flag  Raising  by  Joe  Rosenthal  (Associated  Press). 
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aboaid  the  SS  Grandcamp  for 
ditions,  an  oveicast  day  with  shipment  to  France.  It  was  a 
just  enough  sunlight  from  di-  cool  sunshiny  morning  in  Texas 
rectly  overhead,  because  it  City.  Capt.  Charles  de  Guillebon 
happened  to  be  noon,  to  give  the  ordered  the  hatches  closed  and 
figures  a  sculptural  depth.  The  live  steam  turned  into  the  hold, 
wind  just  whipped  the  flag  out  At  8:33  AM  the  fire  alarm  was 
over  the  heads  of  the  gioup.  sounded  and  the  crew  ordeied 
Swinging  the  camera  to  shoot  off  the  ship  to  the  pier  alongside, 
the  action  already  in  motion.  The  fire  brought  down  specta- 
Shipping  the  exposeil  film  to  tors,  250  men,  women,  and 
Guam  where  the  filmpack  was  chililren  to  the  wharf.  It  was 
foggetl  during  processing  and  9:15  AM.  The  Giandcamp  ex- 
only  3  negatives  saved.  Of  the  ploded  like  an  atomic  bomb.  The 
three,  the  right  one  selected  for  l  esult,  one  of  the  great  disasters 
transmission.  claiming  some  570  people  dead. 

The  effect  the  picture  had  on  more  than  3,000  injured,  and 
the  morale  of  the  nation  .  .  .  The  $50,000,000.  in  damage, 
fact  that  it  has  been  I'epi'oduced  The  Hounton  Pont’ii  photogra- 
more  times  than  any  other  photo-  pher,  a  girl  of  22,  was  eating 
graph  in  the  world  .  .  .  That  it  bre 
ranks  in  the  history  of  the  i)hc 
United  States  with  the  2  most  Va 
reproduced  pictures  (both  paint-  tin 
ings)  “The  Spiiit  of  ’76”  and  “M 
“Washington  Ciossing  the  Dela-  in 
ware.”  Could  it  be  significant  up. 

that  it  was  made  on  Feb.  23  and  home,  go  there  l  ight  away 
across  the  International  Dateline  assigned  our 
in  the  U.  S.  it  was  Feb.  22 — 

Washington’s  Biithday.  Could  it  mi 
be  said  that  we  witnessed  a 

miiacle?  , 

Jii^t  where  I  in  Ooin^ 

*  *  * 

wn-  Ti.'vtw  /’l  l  V  Minutes  later,  Caroline  in  her 

1929  Model  A  Ford  was  in  the 
Just  how  the  fire  started  no  midst  of  highway  traffic  racing 
one  knows.  The  crew  were  load-  70  miles  an  hour  to  Texas  City 


at  home  when  the  Freedom  Bridge  from  Hungary  by  Diefer  Hespe  (UPl). 

r.  “Caroline,  Caroline 
the  voice  of  Bill  Not- 

rhief  photog,  askeil.  40  miles  away.  The  old  car  with  und  valued  on  the  same  plane  as 

:  a  big  one  this  time  .some  272,000  miles  on  it,  acted  the  men. 

City.  A  shill’s  blown  as  a  press  caid.  She  was  stopped  ♦  • 

s  at  3  times  liefoie  going  thiough  the  1936_ 

I’ve  gates  of  the  Monsanto  Plant.  FLEEING  FROM  TYRR.AAY 
other  photogra-  Each  time  by  police  from  Hous- 
phers  (5)  and  am  flyinj?  down  to  ton  who  recog-nized  the  old  car  bushes  parted  slowly  and 

lake  aerials  with  Worth  Gate-  and  suggested  the  best  way  to  barrel  of  the  400mni  tele¬ 
wood.  Goodbye.”  the  disaster  area.  “If  you  want  forced  its  .seeing  eye 

to  keep  making  pictures  don’t  go  the  hiding  place.  Com- 

in  that  direction,”  an  ambulance  P'etely  hidden  from  view  the 
driver  told  her.  “That’s  just  photographer  Dieter  Hespe, 
where  the  story  was,”  she  said.  United  Press  International, 
that’s  where  I’m  going.”  She  watched  a  scene  he  would  soon 
walked  a  Va  mile  into  the  center  '  Oford.  For  2  months,  and  in  con- 
of  the  disaster  area.  On  the  way  ^tant  danger,  Hespe  had  been 
she  lan  into  Jei  iy  Maze  of  the  photographing  refugees  entering 
Houston  Post,  who  Ixirrowed  3  Austria  from  Hungary.  At  first 
holders.  She  still  had  4  holders,  they  came  by  the  thousands. 
Oil,  tar,  chemicals,  downed  Then  the  Russians  tightened  up 
cables  and  debris  covered  the  their  border  patrols.  By  destroy- 
ground.  She  walked  along  the  '"K  the  known  crossings  and 
lailroad  tracks  to  keep  clear  of  shooting  the  people  who  at- 
the  chemical  debris.  Suddenly  in  tempted  to  gain  freedom,  few 

the  area  where  she  had  seen  8  refugees  were  arriving  in  Vienna 

liodies  under  a  box  car  .she  saw  o"  November  21,  1956.  The  day 
the  possibilities  of  a  single  pic-  Hespe  made  the  “Bridge  of 


waited  until  a  group  of 
sti  etcher-bt'arers  carrying  Ijodies 
walketl  into  the  scene.  I  made 
the  picture.”  She  shot  up  the  rest 
of  her  holders  and  made  her  way 
back  to  the  center  of  Texas  City. 

She  had  arrived  at  11  A.M.  It 
now  was  2  P.M.  and  thei'e  was 
an  edition  to  meet.  She  laced 
back  to  Houston  in  the  Model  A. 

There  she  proces.^ed  her  film, 
helped  make  prints.  The  date 
was  April  16,  1947.  A  date  that 
bi ought  C.aroline  Valenta  (today 
Mrs.  Woi-th  Gatew'ood)  into  the  tell'nP 
history  of  news  photography,  own  risk.” 

She  typifies  the  role  of  women  in  Uij 

press  photography.  Not  many 

have  joined  the  profession,  but  “It  was  not  haid  to  fi 
those  that  have  are  respected  way,  people  coming  from 
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»y  the  Austrian  border  guards. 
They  told  me  the  bridge 
..  Hungarian  territory  aix* 
would  not  allow  me  thru  becau« 
the  Soviet  troops  were  close  by 
shooting  everyone  they  saw.  So, 
I  stai  ted  back  making  my  cu®" 
tomary  shots  of  i'efug«*es  gettin? 
their  first  cups  of  tea  from 
Cross  workers.  After  a  while, 
felt  I  had  to  try  again.  This  time 
the  Austi  ians  gave  ])ermissioi> 
me  I  w'as  going  on  my 


Texas  City  Disaster  by  Caroline  Valenta  (Houston  Post) 
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Can’t  Always 
Agree . . .  But 
It’s  Fearless 


Since  its  inception  75  years 
ago,  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
Neu’s-Trihtine  is  well  know'n  in 
Pennsylvania  for  its  strong  and 
fearless  editorial  policy  on  all 
issues,  and  particularly  those 
involving  county  and  local  is¬ 
sues. 

“You  may  not  agree  w'ith  it, 
but  you  always  know  where  the 

Pictures 

(Continued  from  page  148) 

rection  marked  it  for  me.  I  soon 
saw  the  wrecked  bridge  in  the 
middle  of  the  .swamp  with  hund¬ 
reds  of  refugees  clambering  over 
it  in  a  long  endless  line.  Some 
stoppe<i  in  the  bitterly  cold 
weather  of  November  to  help 
each  other  over  the  jagged  nib¬ 
ble  to  free<lom.  I  hid  myself  in 
the  bushes,  not  only  from  the 
Russians,  but  also  from  the 
refugees  b«*cause  in  the  fading 
light  my  long  400  mm  telephoto 
lens  on  the  Leica  could  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  machinegun  barrel. 
I  was  shooting  at  l/60th  wdth 
the  lens  wide  open.  When  I  felt 
I  had  my  pictures  I  headed  back 
for  Vienna.  First,  an  hour’s 
walk,  then  2  hours  drive  in  my 
Volkswagen.  I  developed  the 
film,  made  prints  and  with  the 
aid  of  my  bureau  manager  trans¬ 
mitted  the  pictures  to  Frank¬ 
furt  and  London.  From  these  the 
photo  went  all  over  the  world. 
Congratulations  poured  in  the 
next  day.  Only  complaint  we  got 
was  that  we  had  not  advised 
that  the  picture  was  ‘an  out¬ 
standing  one.’  Just  the  other 
fiay  I  saw  an  announcement  for 
a  Gennan  movie  on  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  Revolution.  The  poster 
showed  refugees  climbing  over 
a  blown  up  ‘Bridge  to  Free¬ 
dom.’  ’’ 

*  *  * 

Seventy-five  years  have  gone 

ki  memor¬ 

able  nwspirtures  made  during 
hat  time.  A  thousand  other 
pictures  could  be  included.  Ten 
or  a  thousand  photos,  all  stress 
e  same  point — the  tremendous 
m  uence  the  news  picture  has 
^  on  the  .American  public, 
there  is  another  thought^the 
important  contribution  the  news 
P  oto  has  made  to  the  news- 

Joumalist’  said  it  in 
is  woodcuts  (pictures) 
newspapers)  its 
unparalleled  circulation.” 
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News-Tribune  stands”  is  the 
commentaiy  most  often  heard 
about  the  paper,  which  provides 
complete  coverage  of  Beaver 
county,  one  of  the  foremost 
counties  in  the  state  and  nation, 
indust  rywise. 

The  Beaver  Falls  Tribune  was 
established  August  25,  1884,  and 
the  Beaver  Valley  News  May  12, 
1874.  They  w’ere  combined 
March  1,  15)28,  becoming  the 
News-Tribune.  A  long-time 
county  weekly,  the  Beaver  Falls 
Review  became  a  part  of  the 
combine  November  11,  1945. 

In  the  early  days,  all  copy 
was  written  in  long  hand  and 
news  hand  .set.  Printers  quit 
working  about  2  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  putting  type  back  in  the 
cases. 

Type  was  used  over  and  over 
again  until  it  was  worn  and 
hardly  legible.  All  papers  from 
the  flat  bed  press  were  folded 
by  hand. 

Front  Page  in  Mat 

The  front  page  came  in  mat 
form  from  Pittsburgh  and  con¬ 
tained  a  mixture  of  news,  fiction 
and  jokes. 

When  the  papers  combined 
March  1,  1928,  John  L.  Stew’art, 
Washington,  w’as  president; 
James  H.  March,  Sr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Frank  H.  Behringer, 
secretary-treasurer. 


An  immediate  improvement 
program  was  institute  and  the 
present  modern  building  erected 
and  opened  December  1,  1929. 

Employing  65  persons  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  the  News- 
Tribune  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  18,000  has  a  modern 
press  room,  12  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  late  equipment. 

A  leader  in  photography,  the 
News-Tribune  used  a  total  of 
8,226  cuts  in  1958  for  a  total  of 
193,091  square  inches,  or  almost 
three  times  the  total  a  decade 
ago. 

In  celebration  of  its  diamond 
jubilee,  the  News-Tribune  plans 
a  special  edition  covering  every 
phase  of  county  development. 

Present  officials  are  Mar- 
gretta  I).  Steward,  president; 
James  H.  March,  Sr.,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Lucy  Stewart  Lewis,  .sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  William  F. 
Behringer,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Frances  E.  McDanel,  news 
editor. 


“Want  Ad  —  Correspondence: 
An  experienced  journalist,  for 
ten  years  engaged  on  the  New 
York  press,  is  prepared  to  supply 
out-of-town  newspapers  with 
spicy  letters,  at  moderate  rates. 
-Address,  Bohemian,  Sinclair 
House,  Broadway,  New  York.” 
— The  Journalist,  April  5,  1884. 
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•  .Ylli  large*>t  now<»paper 
market  in  Illinois 

•  .Ylli  largetit  in  automo¬ 
tive  Kale>« 

•  7lli  largeKl  in  drug  ?<ale^ 

•  7tli  largest  in  ffUNl  Main. 
(theMe  ligureM  exeliide 
C.liieago) 

ITB.OGO  exceptionally  pros¬ 
perous  people  with  incomes 
20^'r  above  the  national  av¬ 
erage  live  in  this  rich  7- 
county  market.  Retail  sales 
totaled  well  over  $233  mil¬ 
lion  in  1%8.  and  the  future 
looks  bright  with  the  influx 
of  new  industry. 

And  now  you  can  get 
your  share  of  this  outstand¬ 
ing  market  with  full  color 
advertising  in  the  Panta- 
graph  .  .  .  the  “hometown” 
newspaper  that  covers  the 
Bloomington-Normal  area. 


R.Q.P.  Spot  Color— plus  Full 
Color  (black  and  1,  2,  or  2  colors 
available  Daily  and  Sunday) 


Pantagraph 

Bloomington>Normal,  Illinois 

Rep  by  Gtln’'on,  NicoM  & 
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who  goes  to  the  exi)ense  and 
trouble  to  find  out  during  a 
newspaper  strike  knows,  that 
it  is  the  features  in  his  news¬ 
paper,  not  obtainable  through 
any  other  sources,  that  his  read¬ 
ers  really  miss  when  there  are 
no  papers  available. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  in  research  and 
developing  new  talent  and  ideas 
for  higher  reader-interest  fea¬ 
tures  make  it  our  business  to 
have  a  better  under.standing  of 
the  true  value  of  features  than 
most  busy  editors  can  have. 

“It  is  through  this  continuous 
research  that  newsi)apei-s  will 
find  a  bigger  and  Ix-tter  future. 
No  one  knows  fully  what  news¬ 
paper  readers  will  be  wanting 
10  and  20  years  from  now,  but 
certainly  it  is  the  resiwnsibility 
of  all  syndicate  heads  to  spend 
money  and  effort  trying  to  find 
out.” 


Personalities  and  Piracy 
In  Early  Syndicate  Days 


Ky  Janies  L,  ('olliii^s 


The  syndicate  busine.ss  has 
spread  and  thrived  like  weeds  in 
a  pea  patch  since  Nov.  16,  1884, 
when  Samuel  Sidney  McClure, 
27  years  old,  opened  shop  at 
his  home,  114  E.  53d  St.,  New 
York  City,  with  the  offer  of  a 
two-part  story  by  H.  H.  Roye- 
sen. 

Antedating  Mr.  McClure’s 
venture  were  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  had  distributed  stories  to 
other  papers  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis;  the  Bo.it on  (Hobe,  which 
had  syndicated  a  serial  story, 
and  the  Tillot.son  Syndicate  in 
England,  which  had  been  han¬ 
dling  fiction  for  a  group  of  jia- 
pers. 

The  Father 

But  in  this  country  S.S.,  as 
he  was  called,  is  considered  the 
father  of  the  syndicates.  He 
knew  good  writing  and  how  to 
sell  it.  It  was  more  than  co¬ 
incidence  that  Robert  Louis 
Steven.son,  Rudyard  Kii)ling, 
Ccnan  Doyle  and  Maik  Twain 
came  to  recognition  under  his 
aegis  and  sales  persuasion.  Many 
of  their  stories  appeared  in  .1/c- 
Clure’u  magazine,  which  he 
founded  in  1893. 

As  others  followed  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  pioneer,  the  busi¬ 
ness  became  one  of  colorful  per¬ 
sonalities  and  piracy.  The  in¬ 
dividual  was  more  impoidant 
than  the  machine.  In  contrast, 
today  piracy  is  held  to  a  legal, 
refined  minimum  and  it’s  moie  a 
matter  of  sound  office  methods, 
research  and  efficiency.  The 
flamboyant  per.sonalities  have 
faded  away. 

According  to  the  Editor  & 
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heeler  KecalU 

More  from  Mr.  Little  later. 
Rack  to  the  early  days  and 
John  N.  Wheeler,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Bell  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  a  big,  outspoken  man. 
was  one  of  the  colorful  ones  in 
syndicates  infancy.  When  asked 
to  reminisce,  he  found  the  words 
easy  to  come  by.  He  knew  everj- 
body  then,  just  as  he  knows 
everybody  today.  This  is  his 
version  of  what  the  business 
was  like. 

“Kin  Hubbard,  the  Hoosier 
humorist,”  he  recalled,  “onte 
wrote:  ‘I  was  over  to  the  poor 
house  the  other  day  to  see  a 
fellow  who  tried  to  iiin  a  news¬ 
paper  to  please  evei  ybody.’  This 
philosojihical  remark  applies  to 
the  syndicate  busine.ss.  Years 
ago  I  learned  fi’om  John  Siddall. 
an  astute  editor,  the  Irest  thing 
to  do  is  please  yourself  and 
stand  or  fall  on  your  own  judg¬ 
ment.” 

He  said  he  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  1913  after  serving  as 
a  baseball  wi’iter  on  the  old 
(Continued  on  i>utfe  152) 


Li  IW  KID  SAILS  JAN  17 


GREAT  GRANDPA'S  FAVORITE  comic  character  In  the  days  of  the 
World-Journal  battle  for  circulation  was  R.  F.  Outcault's  "Yellow  Kid." 
This  was  one  of  the  promotion  posters  used  at  that  time. 


PfBLiSHKR  syndicate  directory,  able  men  in  the  field.  “It’s  a 
there  are  Iftfi  syndicates  and  straightforward,  es.sential  and 
services.  The  number’  alone,  of  solid  business  supplying  vital 
course,  indicates  the  fierce  com-  products  to  our  newsjrapers. 
iretitive  aspect,  but  it’s  a  healthy  “The  business  has  moved  from 
business  and  the  future  seems  the  days  of  pirating  and  high 
br  ight.  pressure,  with  dog  eat  dog,  into 

“Conditions  are  good,”  in  the  the  I’ealm  of  legitimate  and 
opinion  of  S.  George  Little,  pr  es-  cr  eative  work  by  men  of  high 
ident  of  Gener  al  Features  Corp.  mor  al  char  acter  and  sincer  ity, 
and  one  of  the  most  knowledge-  “We  know,  and  every  editor 


HEADLINERS  In  the  world  of  syndicated  features  nearly  50  years  ago 
were  pictured  here  In  a  chalk-talk  at  the  Lambs  Club:  Left  to  right — 
Rube  Goldberg,  then  doing  "Ike  and  Mike,  They  Look  Alike"  and 
screwy  Inventions  In  the  Mall — today  a  Pulltzer-prlie  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Journal-Amerlcan;  George  McManus  (Bringing  Up  Father); 
R.  F.  Outcault  (from  Yellow  Kid  to  Buster  Brown);  Hy  Mayer  (Brooklyn 
Eagle  cartoons);  T.  E.  Powers  (Journal  cartoons);  and  Clare  Briggs 
(When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend).  Picture  from  files  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 


Keyed  cutqwoy  of  a  Nevins  40-foot  yowl  shows  o  few  of  the  mony  ptoces  where  Anocondo  Marine  Metols  ore  used 
In  building  fine  boots.  Designed  by  Sporkmon  &  Stephens,  N.  Y  Built  by  Nevins  Yocht  Yard,  City  tsiond.  N.  Y. 


How  metals  from  Anaconda 

make  smooth  sailing  for  boatmen 

...and  all  industry 


tiates  the  numerous  ways  these  Ana¬ 
conda  Metals  make  for  sound  construc¬ 
tion  and  safer  boating.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  marine  metals  for  pleasure, 
naval,  and  commercial  craft  demon¬ 
strates  just  one  facet  of  Anaconda’s 
broad  research  program  in  the  non- 
ferrous  metal  field. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  free 
copy  of  our  illustrated  twenty-page 
booklet,  ‘'Know  the  Metals  in  Your 
Boat,”  write  to  Department  8.  The 
Anaconda  Company,  25  Broadway, 
New  York  4.  N.  Y.  S9I74A 


Rough  water,  salt  spray,  hrij-k  winds — 
the  very  elements  that  make  boating  the 
popular  and  thrilling  sport  it  is — are 
also  a  boat’s  relentless  enemies.  To 
withstaiwl  the  tw  ists  and  strains  of  even 
normal  running  and  to  stave  off  corro¬ 
sion’s  attack,  metals  of  many  special 
kinds  are  required:  For  instance, 
FAerdur®for  fillings  and  fastenings; 
Tobin  Bronze"  and  Tempaloy®  for 
propeller  shafting. 

Because  the  yawl  above  contains  vir¬ 
tually  every  important  metal  part  found 
on  any  type  of  pleasure  boat,  it  illus- 


REFERENCE  LIST 

FA'^.tfrsj  isjGS:  1  Keel  and  frame  bolts  2  screws  for 
ponklng,  finings,  ond  hordwore — Everdor. 

FrT'NGS  3  turnbuckles,  4  cieots,  5  chocks. 

6  winches.  7  all  Spor  fittings — Everdor. 

ST®,C’U8Ai  8  Hull  strapping.  9  choln  plates, 

10  "^ost  step,  H  centerboard  ond  12  trunk, 

13  ''udder  stropping  ond  finings — Everdor.  Power 
bCT  rretol  ports  in  slipstream  or  turbuience — 
novni  bross.  manganese  bronie  or 
phosonor  bronze.  14  Rudder  post — Tobin  Bronze 
ha3D.‘.  ARE  Hinges,  handles,  15  lights,  trim, 

16  b  nrocle  housing — brass  or  Everdur. 

17  Propeller  shafting — Tobin  Bronze  for 
hign  «.oeed,  heavy  duty — Tempaloy.  Fuel  fine, 

18  nu.I.er.  19  exhaust  tubing — copper. 

20  fuel  tonk — tinned  copper  or  tinned  Everdur. 

M  SCt.-ANEOUS  21  Plumbing  for  heod  and  goUey — 
ccppn  tube  with  brass  or  bronze  fittings. 

22  A'o'er  tanks — tinned  copper  or  tinned  Everdur 


Anaconda 


PRODUCERS  OF:  COPPER  •  ZINC  •  LEAD  •  ALUMINUM  >  SILVER 
GOLD  •  PLATINUM  •  PALLADIUM  •  CADMIUM  •  SELENIUM  •  TELLURIUM 
URANIUM  OXIDE  •  MANGANESE  •  ARSENIC  >  BISMUTH  •  INDIUM 


“Abe  Martin,”  Edgar  Guest’s 
“Just  Folks,”  George  Fitch’s 
“Vest  Pocket  Essays,”  Walt  Ma¬ 
son’s  “Rippling  Rhymes,”  Elsie 
Robinson’s  “Listen  World!”, 
Percy  Crosby’s  “Just  Kids.” 

“Communications  and  trans¬ 
portation  wei'e  not  what  they 
are  today,  of  course,”  Mr. 
Adams  said,  “so  it  took  time  to 
get  around  and  let  people  know 
who  you  were  and  w'hat  you 
were  trying  to  do.  I  had  to 
convince  many  editore  that 
much  of  what  I  was  selling  was 
front-page  material,  like  the 
fight  I  had  Beach  cover  and  the 
political  conventions.” 

Young  George  didn’t  like  the 
word  no  and  often  refused  to 
accept  its  usage  by  editor’s.  He’d 
get  around  on  their  side  of  the 
desk  and  stare  the  monsters 
down,  small  as  he  was. 


Once  he  told  a  worthy  edi¬ 
torial  adversary  he  wouldn’t 
take  his  foot  out  of  the  door 
until  the  man  said  yes,  fergosh- 
sakes  he’d  take  the  damned  fea¬ 
ture,  now  go  away,  please. 

Mr.  Adams  grinned  when  he 
remembered  one  incident. 

“I  bothered  one  editor  so 
much,”  he  said,  “that  he  finally 
almost  begged  for  a  feature  I 
had  been  trying  to  sell  him. 
That’s  the  way  I  operated  in 
those  days.  There  wasn’t  the 
competition  then  there  is  now 
but  you  still  had  to  get  out 
there  and  make  a  sale.” 

SaleMiian  McAduni 

For  further  revelations  on 
the  McClure-Wheeler-Adams-et 
al  era,  we  present  Charles 
Vincent  Me  Adam,  president  of 
McNaught  Syndicate,  who 


joined  the  company  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  two  years  after  it  was 
founded  by  V.  V.  McNitt  in 
1920.  Mr.  McAdam  was  i-ated 
as  one  of  the  best  salesmen 
around  town. 

His  two  favorite  anecdotes 
concern  Al  Smith  and  Will 
Rogers.  If  nothing  else,  the 
stories  show  the  important  roles 
sales  pereonality  and  integrity 
and  informal  contact  played  in 
the  days  when  everything  wasn’t 
tightly  bound  by  contract. 

“This  was  after  Al  Smith  had 
run  unsuccessfully  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency,”  Mr.  McAdam  said,  “and 
at  the  time  I  had  the  appoint¬ 
ment  with  him  eight  other  syndi¬ 
cates  were  bidding  for  articles 
by  him. 

“I  told  Al  that  millions  of 
Americans  were  heartbroken 
{Continued  on  page  l.'SJ) 


LEADERSHIP 

-  WICHITA  KANSAS 


“He  would  need  a  big  bankroll 
and  new  ideas.  This  advice 
comes  from  an  oldtimer  who  has 
probably  made  as  much  out  of 
the  racket  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  as  any  individual  who  was 
ever  in  it.” 

Another  oldtimer  equally  ca¬ 
pable  of  drawing  the  curtain  on 
that  period  is  George  Matthew 
Adams,  a  .sweet  gentleman  who 
will  be  81  in  August.  Don’t  get 
any  notions  about  his  selling  out. 

He’s  got  plans  for  when  he’s  90. 

George  Fitch  the  essayist  once 
descriljed  Mr.  Adams: 

“He  is  a  small,  million-volt 
man  who  wears  ordinaiy  clothes, 
eats  ordinary  food  and  has 
never  done  anything  else  ordi- 
naiy  in  his  life. 

“.  .  .  He  discarded  the  use  of 
money  as  pedantic  and  unneces¬ 
sary  and  founded  a  large  syn¬ 
dicate  business  on  faith,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  determination.  He 
was  as  infectious  as  a  microbe. 

.\fter  he  had  talked  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  a  while  that  customer 
came  down  with  a  very  bad  case 
of  .\dams  faith  and  Adams  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  thereafter  there 
was  no  help  for  him.” 

r.realed  Ad  .Slufcan 

The  Michigan-born  syndicate 
president  and  executive  editor 
created  the  slogan,  “milk-fed 
chickens,”  for  Swift  and  Co.  in 
Chicago.  While  there  he  spent 
considerable  time  studying 
newspaper  want  ads.  He  con¬ 
sidered  them  a  storehouse  of 
human  interest. 

“I  evolved  the  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  .50  articles  on 
want  ads  that  I  later  sold  to  the 
Chiragn  Tribune  for  $.500,”  he 
explains.  “That  w’as  the  start 
of  my  own  syndicate,  the  Adams 
Newspaper  Seiwice,  in  1907.” 

(The  name  was  changed  in  1914 
to  the  George  Matthew’  Adams 
Seivice.) 

GMA  has  always  been  an  idea 
man.  Get  a  good  idea  and  you 
can  peddle  it,  he  believes.  This 
theory  has  proved  practicable 
and  profitable  all  his  life.  He 
was  the  first  to  assign  a  w’riter 
(William  .Allen  White)  to  cover 
a  national  political  convention, 
and  in  1910  he  hired  Rex  Beach 
to  give  the  blow-by-blow  account 
^  the  Jeffries-.Johnson  fight  in 
Reno. 

The  little  man  with  the  energy 
of  a  diesel  was  also  a  great  fer- 
leter  of  talent  tucked  aw’ay  in 
the  folds  of  newspapei-s  around 
the  country.  He  studied  the  jour¬ 
nals  carefully  and  when  he  saw 
^mething  or  someone  he  liked 
he  went  charging  ahead.  He 
wouldn’t  give  in  till  he  got  what 
he  wanted. 

I*  a  moils  Features 

In  .such  manner  he  made  these  Represented  by  0*M.4RA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

atures  famous:  Kin  Hubbard’s  Kansas  City  Office,  HAROLD  HENEMAN,  Merchandise  Mart  Building 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  1959 


first  in  Advertising 

National . 70%  of  field 

Retail . 68%  of  field 

.Automotive . 65%  of  field 

Classified . 71%  of  field 


first  in  Circulation 


.More  circulation  than  ever  before  —  more 
morning,  more  evening,  more  Sunday  —  plus 


The  Wichita  Eagl  0  a  tremendous  daily  lead  over  the  second 

^  ^  AtTAttincp  nonAfl*  in  H*atv  taiia  rAloil  TiittA  anH 


•  is  ^  ichila’s  FIIWT 


newspafier 


•  • 


•  • 


0  evening  paper  in  city  zone,  retail  zone,  and 
•  total  net  paid. 


first  in  News 

.More  pages,  more  pictures.  .Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning,  and  Sunday. 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 
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Syndicates 

(Continued  'from  page  153) 

over  the  election  results  since 
he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  jieople  in  all  walks  of  life, 
and  I  sincerely  believed  he  was 
one  of  the  preat  Americans  of 
all  time. 

“It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I  said  I  believed  his  articles 
would  be  read  and  enjoyed  all 
over  the  country.  I  think  A1 
lealized  I  was  speaking  from  the 
heart.  A1  told  me  of  the  other 
offers  he  had  I'eceived  and 
agreed  to  give  me  an  answer  in 
three  days.  Subsequently  Al’s 
assistant,  Mrs.  Belle  Mo.skowitz, 
phoned  to  ask  me  to  bring  over 
our  contract  since  the  Goveinor 
was  ready  to  sign. 

“Our  lawyer  prepared  the 
contract  and  when  A1  started  to 
read  it  he  stopped  short  after 
the  first  sentence  and  looked  up. 
‘What  do  you  want  me  to  do — 
sweej)  the  floor!’  he  said. 

“Then  I  realized  that  through 
a  typographical  error  the  fir.st 
sentence  read:  ‘Alfred  E.  Smith 
agrees  to  irork  exclusively  foi' 
McNaught  Syndicate.’  That 
slip  was  quickly  remedied. 

“After  the  contract  had  been 
signed  I  asked  Mrs.  Moskowitz 
why  A1  had  chosen  to  sign  with 
us.  ‘That’s  simple,’  she  .said. 
‘You  were  the  only  syndicate 


Vlf.W 


A  MEMORABLE  DATE  in  the  syndicate  business  was  the  day  Jacic 
Johnson  signed  to  fight  Jim  Jeffries  and  sports  writers  gathered  for 
the  festivities  with  "indian  c'ubs".  This  picture  saved  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  from  old  International  Newsreel  archives  shows  Hype  Igoe 
of  the  World  next  to  Johnson  and  TAD,  the  famous  Hearst  cartoonist 
and  boxing  authority,  standing  behind  "Honest  John"  Kelly  (behind  the 
guy  with  his  eyes  closed). 


man  who  told  him  how  great 
he  i.s.  All  the  others  told  him 
how  great  theg  are.’  ’’ 

^  ill  Koger>  Story 

As  for  Will  Rogers,  Mr.  Mc- 
Adam  said,  he  came  into  the  of¬ 
fice  one  day  after  being  with 
the  syndicate  two  years  and 
showed  offers  uj)  to  $800  a  week. 


McNaught  was  paying  him 
$500. 

“Without  batting  an  t'yelash,” 
Mr.  McAdam  said,  “I  told  Will 
we’d  give  him  $1,000  a  week. 
He  said  our  offer  was  a  most 
generous  one  and  he  would  never 
forget  it. 

“Later  when  we  were  paying 
Rogers  $2500  a  week  he  was  of¬ 


fered  $3500  by  anoiher  syndi¬ 
cate.  His  answer  t'  them  was 
that  he  was  being  paid  enough 
and  would  never  leave  Mt 
Naught.  He  didn’t  until  that 
fatal  flight. 

“Incidentally,  Rogers  never 
had  a  w'ritten  contract.  He 
closed  all  deals  with  the  syndi¬ 
cate  with  a  firm  handshake.” 

Now  back  to  Mr.  Little,  who 
has  this  to  say  about  the  future: 

“With  our  improving  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,’’  he  .said,  ‘‘the 
average  newspaper  reader  of 
tomorrow  will  be  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  the  newspaper  reader 
of  today. 

“The  12-year-old  leading  au¬ 
dience  of  a  few  decades  ago  is 
at  a  much  lower  age  today, 
which  gives  us  great  opportunity 
to  get  the  youth  readership  at 
an  acceleratingly  younger  ago. 

“One  of  the  glowing  promises 
of  the  future — and  this  will  be 
widened  in  many  fields — is  the 
enthusiasm  and  excitement 
school  children  have  about  our 
sudden  burst  into  outer  space. 

“Their  spirit  and  search  for 
knowledge  are  just  the  things 
that  must  be  considered  by 
newspapers  in  their  plans  for 
content,  and  the  syndicates 
should  lead  the  way  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  material  that  wiD 
satisfy  the.se  children.’’ 

.\s  someone  once  said,  Sam 
McClure  really  started  some 
thing. 


Personalities 
And  Causes 
Build  Paper 

By  Jim  Dean 

Politics,  progress  and  jierson- 
alities  have  keynoted  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
Xeiifi  for-  75  years,  and  the 
theme  that  is  woven  through 
the  years  is  still  a  strong  note. 

The  name  has  been  changed  a 
few  times,  but  the  Lima  News  is 
a  robust  75,  having  survived  a 
depression  and  severe  competi¬ 
tion  in  its  early  years  and  more 
recently  overcome  a  crippling 
labor  strike. 

It  was  in  1884  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  newspaper,  the  weekly 
Democrat ic  Times  (1879)  “went 
daily”  in  a  city  of  12,000  people. 
The  newspaper  was  owned  by 
Oliver  Brice  Selfridge  whose  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  candidacy  of 
Grover  Cleveland  decided  the 
move  for  a  daily  paper.  Selfridge 
was  inteiested  in  opposing  an¬ 
other  weekly,  the  Republicati 


Gazette. 

The  death  of  Presiflent  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley  was  a  proud 
“scoo])”  scored  by  the  Democratic 
Times  over  its  comi)etitor,  the 
Rei)ublican  Gazette,  by  now  al.so 
a  (laily  paper.  Selfridge  got  the 
tip  through  a  private  line,  and 
his  printers  worked  all  night  to 
get  out  an  “extra.” 

In  1889,  the  Democratic  Times 
took  over  the  Allen  Countg 
Democrat,  and  the  newspaper 
was  called  the  Times-Democrat 
until  it  merged  with  the  News 
in  1920. 

The  Time.s-Demociat  had  a 
personality  to  champion,  too. 

That  was  Calvin  Brice,  Lima’s 
only  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  a  founder  of  railroads,  and 
a  business  tycoon  who  walked 
with  the  financial  giants  of  era 
of  Vanderbilt  and  Jay  Gould. 

Tbe  Times-Democrat  pushed 
B  l  ice’s  election  to  the  Senate. 
He  served  from  1891  to  1897. 

When  Brice  retired,  another 
l)ersonality  became  a  fixture  in 
the  newspaper  story  of  Lima. 
This  was  L.  S.  Galvin,  a  young 
reporter  from  Jamestown.  He 
had  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city  with  his  father. 

Galvin  was  a  guiding  influence 
on  the  Lima  News  for  58  years. 
He  had  purchased  the  newspaper 


in  1898  in  a  partnership  with 
E.  W.  Jackson  and  J.  R.  Finnell. 
Galvin  acquired  Finnell’s  inter¬ 
est  in  1908,  and  a  year  later, 
merged  the  newspaper  with  a 
German  language  jiaper  Der 
Lima  Courier. 

Galvin  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  publication  in  1930  with 
the  retirement  of  Adolph  Weixel- 
baum. 

In  reaching  the  50th  year  of 
publication  in  1934,  the  Lima 
News  had  absorbed  Tbe  Times 
Democrat  in  1920,  and  later  the 
Republican  Gazette  and  the 
Lima  Mornhtg  Star. 

With  the  Lima  News  jilaying 
an  active  part,  Lima  grew  to 
21,723  by  1900.  The  next  50 
years  brought  Lima  into  the 
metropolitan  class  as  its  popu¬ 
lation  passed  the  50,000  mark. 

With  the  death  of  Galvin  in 
1952,  his  daughter,  Catherine 
Galvin,  became  publi.sher  of  the 
Lima  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  newspaper  was  pub¬ 
lished  six  afternoons  a  week 
and  Sunday  mornings,  and  had 
a  circulation  of  nearly  35,000. 
In  1956,  the  newspaper  was  sold 
to  R.  C.  Holies  and  Freedom 
Newspapers  Inc. 

On  May  1,  1957,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  hit  by  a  strike  of 
guild  employees  and  the  entire 
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work  force  walked  off  the  job. 
The  newspaper  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish,  suspending  only  two  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  I'd  it  ions  the  first 
two  weeks. 

The  third  week,  the  newspaper 
published  on  Saturday  niornine. 
and  has  continued  to  i)rint  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  morninf 
jrapers  and  afternoon  edition; 
Monday  through  Friday. 

R.  C.  Holies  is  the  latest  of 
the  personalities  connected  with 
Lima’s  new-spaper  stoi-y,  and  it 
keeping  with  the  keynote,  poli¬ 
tics  and  progress  are  still  in- 
portant  facets. 

For  politics  there  is  the  issue 
of  welfare  stateism  which  dra« 
healthy  blasts  constantly  frottr 
Lima  News  editorial  irens,  and 
progress  is  evident  in  the  city’s 
development  of  new  housing, 
.shopping  centers  and  the  locS' 
tion  of  new’  industi-y  in  the  area 

Seventy-five  years  is  a  lot? 
time,  but  the  theme  continues. 

Today  the  puhlishei'  of  tb« 
Lima  New’s  is  E.  R.  McDowel. 
a  long-time  executive  with  Free 
dom  Newspapers.  Like  most  d 
the  newspapers  in  the  Fre^®® 
group.  The  Lima  News  is  * 
partnership  which  includes  a? 
proximately  120  Free<iom  news-  ^ 
paper  employees  as  partners  ® 
the  business. 
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Ad  Agencies’  Roots  Traced 
To  Newspapers  of  1830’s 


All  Business  Local  in  1725 
And  Newspaper  Was  Key  Medium 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  stoiy  of  the  advertising 
agency’s  contribution  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  newspaper  business 
over  the  past  75  years  has  more 
threads  than  a  frayed  shirt 
collar. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  the 
newspapers  themselves  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  first  advertising  agents, 
who  attained  any  status,  when 
in  the  1830’s  the  newspapers 
sent  employes  among  local  mer¬ 
chants  to  solicit  orders  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Some  of  these  “staffers”  were 
quick  to  discover  they  could 
pick-up  ads  for  several  news¬ 
papers  and  thus  collect  commis¬ 
sions  from  several  sources,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  their  own  news¬ 
paper  alone. 

Business  IxK'al  in  1723 

As  far  back  as  1725  all  busi¬ 
ness  was  local  and  the  news¬ 
paper  was  firmly  established  as 
the  primary  medium  for  adver¬ 
tising  by  local  tradesmen  in  the 
American  colonies  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  At  the  start  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  there  were  35 
newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  about  21,000  copies  a  week  in 
a  population  of  some  2,000,000 
colonists.  Most  of  the  ads  in 
these  papers  were  notices  and 
announcements  of  slave  sales, 
shipping  and  passenger  space 
availability  notices,  property 
sales,  and  a  few  ads  were  for 
quack  cures. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  jumi>ed  from  some  75 
in  1790  to  more  than  360  in 
1820.  By  1840  there  were  1,400. 
The  first  two  daily  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  were  on  the  scene 
by  1785.  But  until  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  there  were  no  advertising 
agents  either  in  America  or  in 
Europe.  The  mechanics  of 
placing  an  ad  were  so  simple 
that  advertisers  dealt  directly 
with  the  editor  or  publisher  of 
the  local  weekly  newspaper. 

Complexities  by  1800 

By  1800,  however,  complexities 
began  to  creep  into  the  simple 
relationship  between  advertiser 
and  newspaper.  The  advertiser 
found  himself  floundering  in  a 
sea  of  details  which  today  have 


become  part  of  an  agency’s 
service. 

The  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  too,  wei’e  having  their 
problems  as  they  discovered  that 
no  newspaper  could  long  meet 
expenses  with  money  raised  from 
subscriptions  alone.  Income  from 
advertising  was  vital  to  the 
paper’s  very  existence,  so  much 
so,  that  in  1799  the  Paris 
(France)  Journal  des  Dehats 
was  forced  to  drop  its  {wlicy  of 
refusing  to  print  ads.  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  TVorccsfer  (Mass.)  Spxj 
threw  in  the  towel  when  the 
state  legislature  tacked  a  tax  on 
newspaper  ads  (1786-1788). 

The  advertising  agent  came 
into  existence  in  1800  as  a  go- 
between  who  took  over  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  newspaper 
advertising  space,  freeing  the 
publisher  and  advertiser  for 
their  respective  tasks,  and  also 
permitting  advertisers  to  buy 
space  in  several  papers  while 
dealing  with  a  single  agent. 

The  First  Agents 

As  already  noted,  it  was  the 
newspapers  that  supplied  the 
first  advertising  agents.  Volney 
B.  Palmer  of  Philadelphia,  and 
John  Hooper  of  New  York,  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  first 
two  earliest  advertising  agents 
of  record  who  started  their  ad¬ 
vertising  careers  by  soliciting 
orders  for  newspapers. 

Palmer  started  in  1841.  His 
father  had  been  publisher  of  the 
Mount  Holly  (N.  J.)  Mirror, 
and  his  son  Volney  canvassetl 
orders  for  the  Mirror.  He  also 
solicited  orders  for  the  Potts- 
ville  (Pa.)  Miner’s  Journal.  In 
1845  he  hung  his  shingle  on 
offices  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
New  York. 

Hooper  solicited  for  the  A’cm' 
York  Tribune  in  1842,  but  little 
else  is  known  of  his  activities. 

Deducted  2o*/i 

Palmer  did  more  than  merely 
act  as  a  space-broker,  as  many 
people  think.  He  solicited  orders 
for  ads,  forwarded  copy  and 
collected  payments.  For  what  at 
the  time  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  well-rounded  agency 
sei-vice,  he  deducted  25(;'f  of  the 


money  paid  by  advertisers  to 
the  newspapers. 

In  the  1850’s  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  dealt  with  anyone  willing 
to  copy  Palmer’s  methods.  They 
reasoned  that  the  more  agents 
they  had  working  in  their  behalf, 
the  more  space  they  would  sell. 
By  this  time,  there  were  more 
than  1,400  newspapers,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  found  themselves  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  agents  battling 
among  themselves  for  his  busi¬ 
ness;  claiming  authority  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  the  major  papers;  and 
offering  space  in  the  same  news- 
pai>ers  at  the  lowest  rate. 

§1.00  Per  ‘Square’ 


l>  lUl.  Mh  Ite  M  to  law  Tat.  aatotoia  tot 

Oeo.  P.  Row«U  4b  Ca  in  1870. 

FIRST  AGENCY  MERGER -Thij 
ad,  announcing  the  first  agency 
merger  when  Rowell  took  over 
Hooper,  ran  in  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  of  Nov.  28,  1870.  The  ad  used 
the  reiteration  style  of  the  I860's 
and  '70's. 


In  1865  George  P.  Rowell,  une  of  Nov.  28.  1870.  The  ad  used 

founder  of  Printer’s  Ink  maga-  the  reiteration  style  of  the  I860's 

zine,  started  as  a  solicitor  for  and  70's. 

the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  and  at 
a  time  of  history  when  the  usual 

charge  for  a  “square”— one  inch  to  advertisers  as  well  as  to  other 
in  a  newspaper  column — was  ugents  with  two  commissions — 
$1.00  for  the  first  insertion;  50c  one  to  the  agent  and  one  to 
for  each  of  several  insertions.  Thompson  himself,  or  if  placed 

Most  publishers,  eager  to  get  through  Thompson,  even  up. 
a  laiger-space  order,  would  sell  Thompson  once  .said  to  Eain- 
a  full  column  for  $100  a  year  or  est  Elmo  Calkins:  “No  one  wil: 
less,  and  allow  commissions,  ever  make  as  much  money  out  of 
Rowell  figured  that  if  he  could  advertising  as  I  have.”  Obviously 
re-sell  the  space  to  advertisers  he  was  mistaken, 
at  $1.00  per  “square”  per  month.  Key  man  in  the  early  agency 
he  could  profit.  He  was  so  right,  set-up  was  not  the  account  ex- 
He  developed  the  idea  and  event-  ecutive  but  the  space  buyer  who 
ually  was  able  to  offer  adver-  knew  just  how  much  the  news- 
tisers  “One  inch  of  space  a  paper  publisher  could  be  bullied, 
month  in  100  newspapers  for  bribed,  or  kidded  into  taking 
$100.”  for  his  space. 

Rowell  began  his  career  when  Newspaper  rate  cards  were 
no  man,  not  even  the  advertiser,  based  upon  an  expected  loss  of 
knew  the  names  of  newspapers  25*^4  from  bad  credits.  It  was 
outside  his  own  town,  let  alone  possible  for  a  shrewd  space 
size  and  character  of  the  town,  broker  to  make  a  good  living, 
circulation  of  the  newspaper  and 

cost  of  space.  He  collected  the  ('.onfusion  Reigned 

names  of  newspapers  and  sold  With  so  many  agents  josting 
the  list  as  a  newspaper  directory  foj-  advertisers  and  claiming 
—the  beginning  of  the  distribu-  authority  to  represent  the  same 
tion  of  infonnation  about  news-  newspapers  at  a  wide  range  of 
papers.  Today,  under  N.  W.  Ayer  rates,  confusion  reigned.  Much 
&  Son,  that  directory  has  be-  of  the  blame  for  the  agents’ 
come  an  obvious  primary  tool  of  abuses  and  practices  in  connec- 
every  agency  along  with  Editor  tion  with  rates  went  back  to  the 
&  Publish Eai  S  Year  Book.  nublir-at.inns’  nwn  nractices.  al- 


('.onfusion  Reigned 
With  so  many  agents  josting 


&  PUBLlSHEai  s  Year  Book.  publications’  own  practices,  al- 

1867_C'.ontracis  publishers  .saw  it 

With  respect  to  rat<*.s,  tneie 
In  1867,  Carlton  &  Smith  (now  were  three  classes  of  news- 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.)  and  papers: 

other  agents  began  to  contract  First,  there  were  those  with 
annually  with  ne'wspapers  they  an  unsweiwing  fixed  schedule  of 
represented,  to  pay  a  lump  sum  charges,  which  in  1890  numbered 
and  take  over  the  risk  and  man-  less  than  one  percent  of  all  the 
agement  of  all  space  in  the  newspapers.  Men  like  Victor 
newspapers.  Lawson  of  the  Chicago  DaMy 

J.  Walter  Thompson  stole  a  News;  Charles  Jones,  the  Sev 
step  by  buying  up  all  space  avail-  York  Times;  and  Adolph  S. 
able  in  magazines  of  his  day —  Ochs,  then  publisher  of  the 
those  he  could  persuade  to  ac-  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Time*,  and 
cept  advertising.  He  sold  space  a  small  group  of  others  alone 
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adhere<l  to  their  established  rate  business  with  agents  on  a  niutu- 
schedules.  ally  self-respecting  basis,  and 

The  second  group  of  news-  get  their  share  of  the  national 
papers  consisted  of  those  who  advertising  dollar,  they  became 
deviated  but  little  from  their  the  dominant  medium,  a  position 
rate  set-up,  except  when  a  con-  they  held  until  radio,  follow^ 
tract  was  especially  juicy  in  by  television,  arrived  to  dis- 
terms  of  its  character  or  amount,  pute  newspapers’  position. 

,  F.  Way  land  Ayer  was  the 

Be>t  Terms  Accepted  founder  in  1869  of  N.  W.  Ayer 

The  third  group  of  news-  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  which  he 
papers,  and  by  far  and  away  the  named  for  his  father  and  first 
largest,  was  made  up  of  those  partner,  Nathan  Wheeler  Ayer, 
newspapers  that  would  accept  instead  of  himself.  J.  Walter 
the  best  terms  they  could  get  Thompson,  after  working  for 
from  an  agent.  The  question  of  W.  J.  Carlton,  who  had  estab- 
commission  w’as  often  academic  lished  the  agency  of  Carlton  & 
with  papers  in  this  third  group.  Smith  in  1864,  took  over  the 
since  the  ad  agent  could  still  business  in  1878  and  set  up  the 
manage  to  peal  a  profit  in  beat-  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New 
ing  prices  below  his  estimate  to  York.  Daniel  M.  Lord  entered 
the  advertiser.  the  advertising  picture  in  1872 

One  deep  root  of  trouble  lay  later,  with  A.  L.  Thomas, 

in  the  unbelievable  fact  that  funded  the  agency  of  i 
many  publishers  had  no  appre-  IP  (now  oo  e. 


ciation  of  the  value  of  their 
advertising  space,  other  than 


Cone  &  Belding). 

When  the  Civil  War  started 


that  if  the  .space  was  filled  they  there  were  about  20  ad  agents 
wouldn’t  have  to  sweat-out  pub-  in  New  York  and  half  as  many 
lishing  a  small  issue.  They  also  outside.  George  P.  Rowell  & 
regarded  any  money  taken  in  for  Co.  was  perhaps  the  largest  in 
space  as  free-and-clear  profit,  the  field. 

Another  well  of  trouble  bub-  First  Newspaper  Dire«‘lorv 
bled  up  from  the  fact  that  not 

one  late  card  in  500  was  so  ar-  In  1869  Rowell  published  the 


Another  well  of  trouble  bub-  First  Newspaper  Dire«‘torv 
bled  up  from  the  fact  that  not 

one  late  card  in  500  was  so  ar-  In  1869  Rowell  published  the 
ranged  that  an  advertiser,  agent,  fii'st  issue  of  Rowell’s  American 
or  even  the  publisher,  could  Newspaper  Directory  in  which 
figure  out  a  firm  price  on  any  were  listed  5,411  U.  S.  publica- 
given  space  sale.  tions  and  367  Canadian  papers. 


The  Biggest  Factor 


tions  and  367  Canadian  papers. 
He  listed  the  symbol  “JKL” 
after  the  name  of  each  paper 


The  almost  complete  lack  of  a  circulation  under  1,000. 

tiiistworthy  figures  on  the  num-  Newspapers  finding  their  ca¬ 
ber  of  readers  an  advertiser  culation  ratings  listed  consider- 
could  hope  to  reach  for  his  money  below  their  own  claims 

in  newspaper  space,  was  the  denounced  Rowell 

biggest  factor,  however.  Many  although  none  ever  hesitated  to 
publishers  refused  outright  to  accept  space  conti acts  fixim  him. 


reveal  circulation  figures;  others 
exaggerated. 


INFLUENC 

PEDDLERS! 

/ 

The  Evansville,  Indiana, 
newspapers  are  tops 
in  selling  influence! 

When  it  romea  to  Total  Selling  in  the  Evansville.  Indiana,  TrI-State  area, 
yon  can't  top  the  influence  of  the  Evansville  newspapers:  the  aornlag 
Conrier,  evening  Press  and  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 

Beeause  there's  no  other  single  medium,  or  even  romhination  of  media, 
which  will  influence  so  many  of  your  customers  and  prospects  in  this  16> 
eoanty  Tri-State  market.  People?  Nearly  half  a  million.  Money?  PIcntyi 
$734,979,000  effeetive  buying  income,  $473,771,000  retail  sales. 

Now,  as  for  influence,  yon  get  to  72  per  rent  of  the  nearly  140,000  fam¬ 
ilies  in  this  fsst-moving  Tri-State  daily.  And  in  Evansville's  two-county 
metropolitan  sone,  you  can  get  a  spectacular  99  per  cent  coverage  of  the 
66,500  families.  So  don't  try  to  bny  it  town  by  town;  sell  your  influence 
the  easy  way,  with  a  schedule  in  the  Evansville  newspapers. 

SPEAKING  or  INFLUENCE... 

.  .  .  !•$’$  talk  about  NO  in- 
fluanca.  That’s  what  othar 
major  markots  hava  in  and 
around  Evonsvilla. 


Rowell’s  directory  is  said  to  be 
the  first  blow  delivered  at  phony 


W.  J.  Richards,  co-founder  of  circulation  statements  and  a  ma- 
the  Indinnapolis  (Ind.)  News,  1°*’  ®tep  forward  m  the  move 
said  at  the  time:  “In  the  whole  ^  establish  a  standard  of  value 
range  of  the  world’s  wide  com-  space.  In  fact,  many  news- 
merce,  advertising  space  is  the  P^per  publishers  modified  theii 
only  commodity  which  refuses  circulation  figures,  and  coupled 
purchaser-tested  proof  of  the  Rowell’s  estimates,  this 

measure  given.’’  (Continued  on  }mge  158) 

In  1889  Richards  contende<l 

that  the  right  of  the  advertiser  | - - 

to  know  the  measure  of  his  pur-  obit  Aim 

chase  was  axiomatic.  1  BRITAIN 

An  Official  Handbook 


IbarM  I.ed  Baltic 


William  Randolph  Hearst  was  u  is  e 

anothei  who  believed  in  the  "Ought 

of  the  advertiser  to  know^  compulsory 

me  new-paper’s  audience.  His  —Chris 

San  Fmnrisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  lea  I  •;  battle  resulting  in  the  1959  ed.  538  pp. 

Cahfon,  a  legislature  in  1893  ,  960  ed.  ready  « 

passing  I  bill  enabling  any  ad¬ 
vertise  i  having  reason  to  doubt  Order 

rhmrTrnubrT'^'^"  British  Inform 

wr  nail  publisher  into  court 
and  ma’,:..  him  produce  black- 
and-whiN  proof.  Rockef 

As  n..\v<,)apers  lined  up  to  do  _ 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  1959 


Published  Annually 

"Ought  to  he 
compulsory  reading" 

—Christian  Science  Monitor 


Evansville  is 
174  milat  from  St.  Louis 
282  milas  from  Memphis 
167-miles  from  Nashville 
1 26  miles  from  Louisville 
1 68  miles  from  Indianapolis 
225  miles  from  Cincinnati 


To  SELL 
Evan$viile, 
you  hove  to 
BUY  the 
Evan$vliie 
nowspapor$l 


1959  ed.  538  pp.  illus.  $3.78 

1960  ed.  ready  early  I960 

Order  from 

British  Information  Services 

Agents  for  H.  M,  Stationery  Office 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20.  N.  Y. 


the  EVANSVILLE  NEWSPAPERS 


Stw  SUNDAY 
coufiNmaMiu 


CIIC8LATI0N:  104,50f  doNy;  90,4ff  Seedey 
Chech  wMi  Scripf  s-Newerd  ieeerel  AdvertMof 
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gave  an  advertiser  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  probabilities. 

First  Agenry  ‘Merger’ 

Rowell  can  also  be  credited 
with  bringing  about  the  first 
agency  merger.  A  double-column 
ad  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
Nov.  28,  1870,  (see  cut),  an¬ 
nounced  Rowell’s  absorbtion  of 
John  Hooper  &  Co.’s  Advertising 
Agency  which  had  been  founded 
in  1842. 

Other  of  the  early  ad  agencie.s 
ran  what  today  is  considered 
amusing  ad  copy  in  their  solici¬ 
tation  of  new  accounts.  S.  M. 
Pettengill  &  Co.,  for  example, 
in  1850  ran  an  all-type  adver¬ 
tisement  in  which  it  talkecl  about 
being  “the  agents  for  the  best 
and  most  widely  circulated  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces, 
and  they  are  regularly  leceived 
and  filed  at  their  offices,  where 
subscriptions  and  advertisements 
are  taken  for  them.  Merchants 
and  other  adveitisers  are  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  call  and 
examine  i)ai)crs  and  prices.’’ 

Reps,  Agencies  Separate 

Ads  such  as  this  one  .show  that 
up  to  1875  general  advertising 
“agents”  acted  primarily  as 
space  brokers  and  offered  no 
client  sei  vices.  In  the  year  1875, 
how'ever,  certain  agents  elected 
to  continue  as  space  brokers 
while  others,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Thomp.son,  Thomas,  and  Petten¬ 
gill,  gradually  reduced  emphasis 
on  their  ability  to  buy  space  at 
bai’gain  rates  and  concentrated 
on  copy  preparation  and  sales 
strategy.  The  former  group 
went  on  to  become  newspaper 
representatives;  the  latter  group 
evolved  into  the  ad  agency  as 
we  know  it  today. 

These  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  type  of  agency  which  an¬ 
alyzed  and  planned,  and,  instead 
of  doing  only  what  the  advertiser 
t)roposed,  made  suggestions 
ba.sed  on  their  own  general  ex¬ 
perience  and  investigation  into 
the  advei'tiser’s  specific  prob¬ 
lems. 

Good  idea  of  what  the  ad 
agency  was  offering  by  1885  can 
be  had  from  an  ad  run  that  year 
by  Herbert  Booth  King’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  “the  hand¬ 
somest  advei  tising  office  in  New 
York  City.” 

Copy  in  this  early  agency  ad 
(see  cut)  talked  about:  Low 
rates,  prompt  service,  personal 
attention,  facility  in  composi¬ 
tion,  absolute  integrity,  business¬ 
like  methods,  honoiable  reputa¬ 
tion,  practical  experience,  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  business,  and  “reput¬ 
able  advertisements  only.” 


HERBERT  BOOTH  KING’S 


Prompt  Sorrlce. 
Persoiul  AttentiOB. 
Facllttr  Id  CompoottloB. 
Absolute  Intofrltf. 
Business  like  Kethods. 


*‘Mr  Kin£  u«  veU'Icnowii  and  pofH 
utar  advertitiaf  ac«Qt,  with  whom  we 
have  alwayt  bad  toe  pleaaaoteat  bu«* 
rcaa  rplationa.  In  hit  preieot  IdCatioo 
he  haa  auperbly  haoowMne  quarten; 
may  he  continue  to  aucceiafully  purioe 


JV-CY. 


Honorable  Bepntatlon. 
Practical  Ezpeiieace. 
Rapidljr  Growia;  Basl- 
ness.  , 

RepnUble  AdTcrtUemenU 
onlj. 


••Mr.  Kiai  baa  ditplayed  mara  i 
ability  and  ohfioality,  and  atiainc 
prtai  aucceoa  In  bia  pfo(eaa»on.  Hia 
cbarnctcnatica  am  ainct  iniefncy.  ndel- 
ity  to  detatla.aod  an  cquiubk  regard 
for  all  iaurcsu  comioc  into  btiHDCM 
intrreonrae  with  bia  ofRee,  wbicb  ^ 
the  undoobttd  key  of  bit  avcceaa.  ^Hc 


THE  HANDSOMEST  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Advertisers  aSould  aend  for  my  new  pamphlet,  flvinfa^ial  mteaand  eenbioatiM 
free?”n  rpy-catTo  *  Th.a  book  i.  worth  pteaervin*  aa  a  work  o/^(typo«TaphKal  y  ap^ktnf).  i^f 

Popot  fail loaend  for  w.cea before  placing buaioeaa elaewhere.  Eatimatea cbecrfuUy  fomiaaed.  They  coat  n^h^ 
and  may  aave  hundreda  of  dollara.  My  eipcncnoe  in  pleaaing  manv  of  tha  largeat  adveniacri  la  the  country  eacoimfe* 
me  to  b^e  lor  your  patroDage.  A49rrt.$tf«uU/9rM^mM4»4fn4  mVed/irr  •  */§ctmUj. 

HERBERT  BOOTH  KING,  202  Broadway,  Now  York. 


the  newspaper  reader^  gave  no 
particular  attention,  but  has  be- 
come  a  feature  of  the  journal 
that  compels  everybody’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

“That  is  because  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  all  exten.-^ive  adver¬ 
tisers  are  now  prepared  more 
carefully  and  skillfully  with  re¬ 
gard  to  both  their  literary  con¬ 
struction  and  their  ty()ographi- 
cal  display.  They  are  better 
written  and  more  arti.stic  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  present  more  at¬ 
tractively  and  strikingly  the  pe¬ 
culiar  features  and  advantages 
of  the  business  or  articles  adver¬ 
tised  .  .  .  Every  word  is  made 
to  sell,  and  therein  is  the  secret 
of  the  mo.st  effective  writing. 

“.  .  .  The  concentration  of 
business,  brought  alK)ut  because 
of  the  distinction  secured  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  tended  directly  to 
the  lowering  of  prices.  They  are 
able  to  conduct  their  vastly  in¬ 
creased  business  with  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  cost.  Buy- 


HANDSOMEST  AD  OFFICE— This  ad  for  Herbert  Booth  King’s  Adver-  uu,- 

tising  Agency  emphasiied  it  was  the  "handsomest  advertising  office  in  gieat  quantities  they  can 

New  York  City."  It  shows  what  the  agency  offered  in  1885.  buy  cheaper. 

“The  present  very  interesting 
and  striking  revolution  in  ad- 

At  the  iKittom  of  the  ad  in  plained  the  department  at  the  yertising  methods  is,  therefore, 
.small  type  was  the  line  “My  ex-  time,  “This  was  to  separate  tho.se  onlv  the  beginning'  of  a  de^ 
perience  in  pleasing  many  of  who  made  promises  to  the  ad-  yelopment  which  will  produce 
the  largest  advertisers  in  the  vertisers  from  those  who  per-  apical  changes  in  the  business 
ccnintry  encourages  me  to  hope  formed  the  promises  made.”  world  ” 
for  your  patronage.”  Stated  another  way,  the  em- 

-A  far  cry  from  the  elaliorate  ployes  who  helped  customers  se-  Agencies  Organize 

presentations  of  today’s  agen-  'lect  media  were  seiiarated  from  r  ^  .  j 

‘  ..  u  u  I  *  1  -^u  In  Hill  the  first  step  toward 

cues.  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  ■  . 

•  •••  e  ...  organization  of  the  American 

acquisition  of  siiace,  so  that  .  ...  •  > 

Betiiiininas  of  BBDO  u  •  r  i  A.s.sociation  of  Advertising  Agen- 

IX Ill  iiiiix,  choice  of  newspapers  on  an  ad-  .  .  u 

,  ,  u  1  1  •  u*.  i  1  cies  (4-A)  was  taken  when  the 

George  Batten,  who  had  pre-  verti.ser  s  schec  ule  migh  not  be  Association  of  New  York  Adver- 
viouslv  worked  for  F.  Mayland  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  ,.,.,,oniT«l 


Beginnings  of  KUDO 


George  Batten,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  F.  Wayland 


tising  Agents  was  organized. 


Ayer  in  Philadelphia  as  adver-  the  agency’s  space  commitments.  „,.ganizat 


tising  manager  of  the  Religious 
Press  .A.s.sociation,  opened  an 
agency  in  New  York  in  1891 


ion  was  in 


Ayer’s  1880  Billings  progress  for  several  years.  Main 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  principle  behind  the  group  wa? 

In  1880  Ayer  published  the  the  subordination  of  personal  ad- 


.vhich  Viecaine  the  George  Batten  American  New’spaper  Annual  vantage  to  the  best  interests  of 
Co.  and  in  1928  was  merged  into  (now  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons 


the  jiresent  firm  of  Batten,  Bar-  Directory  of  Newspapers  and 


ton,  Durstine  &  Oslxirn,  Inc. 
Charles  .Austin  Bates  began 


Periodicals). 

In  that  same  year,  Ayei’s 


a  one-man  freelance  copy  serv-  billings  were  $8.36,9(»2.97  and 
ice  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  profits  were  $21,465.55.  Billings 


1898  and  opened  an  advertising  in  1958  hit  $102,400,000.  Ayer,  ,-epresented  at  the  dinnor 

agency  in  1897  under  his  own  as  early  as  1882,  claimed  to  top  jg  significant  fact  that 

name.  Bates  is  said  to  have  all  other  agents  in  size,  and  an-  pyViV  agent  repre.sentiKl  joined 
played  a  major  role  in  trans-  nounced  the  total  of  its  volume  the  a.ssociation  as  a  charter  mem¬ 
forming  the  advertising  agency  for  1884  as  being  $917,689.  This  general  tone  of  the 

from  a  space-broker  opeiation  challenged  the  supremacy  claims  meeting  promised  a  successful 


advertising. 

Reporting  on  the  formation  of 
the  Association  of  New  York 
Advertising  Agents  in  its  issue 
of  April  29,  1911,  E&P  said: 
“.  .  .  51  New  York  City  agents 
were  represented  at  the  dinner 
.  .  .  It  is  significant  fact  that 
every  agent  repre-sentiKl  joined 


into  a  service  oi  ganization  for  of  George  P.  Rowell, 
advertisers. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  entered  Become  I-ealnre 

the  agency  business  under  Bates,  By  jggg  the  chan 


organization  which  will  go  far 
toward  improving  general  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  advertising  field- 
In  October  of  1912  (E4Pt 


the  agency  business  under  Bate.s,  By  1896  the  change  from  the  j  October  of  1912  (E4P. 
then,  with  Ralph  Holden,  formed  days  of  straight  space  brokers  Qct.  26,  1912,  page  17)  the  as- 
the  agency  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  to  agencies  that  helped  solved  oociation  issued  a  statement  of 
Inc.,  in  New  York  in  1902.  advertisers’  sales  problems  was  t 


advertisers  sales  prob  ems  was  ^hich  read  in  part:  “an 

FirM  Forwarding  Dept.  advertising  agency  should  be  an 

inn  commented  editorially:  a.ssociation  of  specially  trained 

In  1884,  the  year  Editor  &  “The  development  of  the  art  men  having  expert  knowledge  of 
Publisher  was  founded,  N.  W.  of  advertising  during  the  la.st  merchandising  and  a<ivertising. 
Ayer  &  .Son  was  already  15  four  or  five  years  has  been  re-  composite  afford  wider 

years  old.  It  was  the  year  when  markable.  The  newspaper  adver-  specialized  information  affecting 
Ayer  set-up  the  Forwarding  I)e-  tisement  has  changed  radically  advertising  than  can  lie  profit- 
partment — first  of  its  kind — to  both  in  form  and  character.  It  employed  in  the  organiza- 

take  over  purchase  of  space  and  is  no  longer  a  bold  and  dry  an-  ^j^y  advertiser  .  •  • 

sending  of  ads  to  newspapers,  nouncement  of  a  private  busi- 

As  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  ex-  ness,  to  which  a  great  part  of  {Continued  on  pope  160) 
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The  Mission  is  Simulated 


—  the  Experience  is  Real! 


In  the  complex,  split-second  action  of  modern  all- 
weather  and  night  missions,  the  experience  and  trained 
reliexes  of  a  pilot  spell  success  or  failure.  And  today, 
the  only  practical,  economical  way  to  build  such  experi- 
enc?  is  with  electronic  flight  and  weapons  system  simu¬ 
lators  that  create  and  re-create  every  situation  of  an 
ariijal  mission  itself. 

At  Curtiss-Wright,  the  art  of  simulation  has  reached 
fai  beyond  representing  the  aircraft  alone.  Curtiss- 
'^ht  builds  equipment  for  simulation  of  all-weather 
Cj.  -rations,  complete  tactical  missions,  and  entire 
,  'ons  systems,  for  the  most  advanced  fighters,  bomb¬ 
er-  -jr.d  heavy  bombers,  as  evidenced  by  simulators  built 
f')  ■  e  U.S.  Navy’s  F4H1  and  A4D,  and  the  B58  for 
the  I  .S.  Air  Force. 

edit,  k  ac  publisher  for  June  27,  1959 


Tactical  simulators  include  such  sophisticated  func¬ 
tions  as  simulation  of  radar  fire  control  systems,  search 
and  bombing  radar  systems,  electronic  countermeasures 
simulation,  and  action  of  the  airborne  armament 
missiles  themselves. 

With  these  skills  and  capabilities,  Curtiss-Wright  is 
prepared  to  design  and  produce  complete  training  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  single  aircraft  or  entire  weapons  systems  — 
providing  the  priceless  experience  that  only  this  modern 
training  equipment  makes  possible. 

ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


CORPORATION  •  CARLSTADT,  N.  J. 


sary  to  obtain  the  best  I'esults  came  moie  geneial.  cies,  advertisers,  and  media.  On  by  a  united  advertising  indus- 

from  advertising.”  Hood  of  Info  these  woes,  the  industry  try,  Baltimore  City  lost  out 

p  , i  ,  g. ,  has  suffered  “degenerating  stat-  when  the  court  ruleil  the  tax  as 

I'liblisiier  s  .  Ide  gy  early  30’s  there  was  a  ure”  with  the  public,  thus  di-  an  unconstitutional  levy  and  or- 

In  another  part  of  the  associ-  flood  of  information  about  cir-  minishing  its  own  power  and  dei’ed  the  city  to  surrender 


Art  during  these  past  25  years  as  a  quently  passed,  an  ordinance 

JxtflUo  J.  re.sult  of  the  high  cost  of  over-  calling  for  a  7%%  ^ulestaxon 
■  ^  ..  j  ,  i  tu  seiwicing  clients,  national  and  the  buyers  of  advertising  space 

{ConUnued  from  page  158)  presenting  all  the  facts,  the  “interest”  in  and  2%  on  the  gross  receipts 

employment  of  an  advertising  newspapers  saw  the  light,  and  business  has  posed  head-  from  advertising, 

agency  by  an  advertiser  is  neces-  the  policy  of  the  open  door  be-  within  headaches  for  agen-  Following  strong  opposition 


Flood  of  Info 


Publisher's  Side 


ation’s  statement  in  1912,  it  culation,  territory,  local  trade  opening  the  floodgate  of  regu-  $1,263,215.70  worth  of  receipts, 
went  into  the  publisher’s  side  of  conditions.  Rates  were  fixed,  and  lation  and  control.  Other  cities  throughout  the 

the  business.  It  said  in  part:  the  elephantine  rate  card  was  Call  the  mergers  what  you  U.  S.  have  tried  unsuccessfully, 
“.  .  .  having  granted  recogni-  transformed  into  a  simple  price  will,  they  seldom  resulted  from  thus  far,  to  place  a  tax  on  ad.<. 
tion  to  the  agent  and  endorsed  list  that  was  easily  understand-  strength,  but  rather  from  a  a  i  i  rA  ' 

him  niialifiwl  to  render  serv-  able.  weakness  on  the  part  of  one  or  quadruple  jeopardy 


him  as  qualified  to  render  sei’v 
ice  to  the  advertiser,  the  pub 


strength,  but  rather  from  a 
weakness  on  the  part  of  one  or 


‘Quadruple  Jeopardy’ 


In  1934,  the  year  E&P  marked  both  of  the  agencies  involved. 


Usher  has  a  right  to  investigate  its  50th  Anniversary,  advertising  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  mer- 


And  what  of  the  present?  Only 
last  month,  the  Association  of 


the  quality  of  the  service  rend-  had  become  vaster,  more  perva- 
ered  (This  declaration  is  made  sive,  infinitely  more  interesting, 
with  the  specific  reseiwation  than  it  had  been  50  years  pre- 
that  the  publisher,  being  inter-  vious. 


ested,  may  not  properly  be 
judge  of  the  media  used.).” 


had  become  vaster,  more  perva-  sjers  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  National  Advertisers  voted  to 
sive,  infinitely  more  interesting,  since  1957  alone,  there  were  ap-  give  “first  priority”  to  a  com- 
than  it  had  been  50  years  pre-  proximately  95  agency  mergers  p,-ehensive  program  aimed  at 
vious.  involving  more  than  200  agen-  correcting  the  “quadiaiple  jeop- 

Writing  in  E&P’s  Golden  cies.  ardv”  with  which  it  is  faced. 


Writing  in  E&P’s  Golden 
Jubilee  issue  of  July  21,  1934, 


The  American  Association  of  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  said  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  as  it  is  advertising  up  to  that  date: 


ivoivinff  more  than  ZUO  ag’en-  correcting^  the  “quadi'uple  jeop- 

ardy”  with  which  it  is  faced. 
Antitrust  Suit  “jeopardy”  takes  in  both  ia- 

ternal  business  problems  as  well 
As  recently  as  May  of  1955,  as  advertising’s  public  “image.” 


known  today,  was  formed  in  1917  “In  methods,  resources,  tech-  the  U.  S.  Goveimment,  through  “Four  horns  of  advertising’s 
with  a  membership  of  155  “in-  niques  it  (advertising)  is  bounti-  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De-  dilemma  were  listed  as  follows: 
eluding  practically  all  of  the  fully  supplied.  Mediums,  print-  partment  of  Justice,  charged  six  1)  Advertising  men  may  de¬ 
general  agencies  of  the  country.”  ers  engravers,  lithographers,  trade  associations  (4-A,  ANPA,  fault  the  new  and  vital  op- 
Commenting  on  the  organiza-  government  bureaus,  research  New  York  Publishers  Assn.,  Ag-  portunity  they  now  have  to  con- 


Commenting  on  the  organiza-  government  bureaus,  research 
tion  of  the  4-A’s,  E&P  for  June  departments,  psychologists, 
16,  1917,  said:  “The  strength  writers,  artists  and  engineers 


New  York  Publishei's  Assn.,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Publishers  Assn.,  As- 


portunity  they  now  have  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  in  a  way 


sociated  Business  Publications,  that  satisfies  management. 


of  the  new  association  may  be  stand  ready  to  seiwe  it,  and  even  Periodical  Publishers  Assn.)  2)  Advertising  may  not  cor- 
realized  when  it  is  stated  that  an  obedient  public,  albeit  be-  conspiring  to  fix  the  price  rect  its  degenerating  stature 

the  dues  that  will  be  paid  into  coming  a  bit  skeptical,  responds  «thenvise  with  the  public,  thus  dimmish- 


it  by  the  155  members  will  be  to  its  commands, 
between  $50,000  and  $60,000  a 

■ypar.”  Suffers* 

William  H.  Johns,  vicepresi-  «  r>..f 


control  the  business  in  restraint  ing  its  own  power  and  openinf 
of  trade.  In  its  suit,  the  U.  S.  the  floodgates  of  regulation, 
asked  the  Federal  Court,  Man-  3)  With  little  public  .sympathy 
hattan,  to:  and  support,  government  may 


nf  thp  rfwiv'trp  Ratten  •  •  '  .suffere  from  both  AboHsh  the  advertising  provide  that  regulation,  alony 

tVio  A  A^ni-eciHont  ji'Jufiicious  rivali'y  and  slavish  agency  recognition  system;  2)  with  its  sometimes  counterpart, 
y*  1  .1  f  lo  '^it^tion.  The  urge  to  overtop,  gar  any  rule  fixing  agency  com-  taxation. 

National  advertising  placed  overleap,  outshout  and  outshine  missions;  3)  Bar  any  mle  pur-  4)  The  combination  of  such 
y  e  agencies  in  ^  e  ne^^^s  competition  leads  to  excess,  ex-  suant  to  which  any  publisher  dire  happenings  may  further 
papers,  niagazines,  and  periodi-  travagance,  brag  and  vulgarity,  denies  credit  or  commission  to  sap  the  “limp  remains”  of  the 
cals,  reported  in  lyi/.  Emulation  hamstrings  much  in-  any  agency;  and  4)  Leave  each  ad  man’s  personal  reputatwn. 

«f^”noo  ooo^  sonriettiing  like  itiative  and  originality  and  tends  publisher  free  to  detennine  the  This  comes  at  a  time  when  he 
$159,000^00  annually,  and  near-  ^  ingrowing  ideas.  It  suffers  as  rate  of  agency  commission  it  de-  should  be  moving  into  spheres 
ly  $100,000,000  ot  this  goes  to  all  business  suffers  from  the  in-  sires  to  pay  and  the  agencies  of  greater  rather  than  lesser  im- 
newspapers.  It  is  estimated  that  gi-ained,  short-sighted  selfish-  with  w'hom  it  desires  to  do  busi-  portance. 
the  total  advertising  of  the  ^ess  of  mankind,  the  unwilling-  ness.  „  . .  , 


sires  to  pay  and  the  agencies  of  greater  rather  than  lesser  i 
with  w'hom  it  desires  to  do  busi-  portance. 


United  States  exc^s  $650,000,-  ^^55  concede  a  single  inch  or 
000  yearly,  and  of  that  amount, 

that  makes  traffic  lights 
$325,000,000  and  $350,000,000.”  ^ocessarv  and  add.,  tn  tha  fatal. 


Government  Won 


Poor  Public  linage 

H.  Schacte,  past  ANA  chair 
man  and  executive  vicepresidaii 


k  non  non  fr.d  «qr;n  o^  non  »  By  February  of  1956,  the  4-A  man  and  executive  vicepresidaii 

’  ’  V  >  »  •  necessary  and  adds  to  the  fatal-  signed  a  pledge  with  the  U.  S.  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  feels  tht 

Birth  of  Modem  Agency  ‘ties  of  a  theater  fire.  Government  to  do  nothing,  as  a  public’s  negative  image  of  the 

“.  .  .  It  is  up  to  the  advertis-  trade  association,  that  is  de-  ad  man,  the  advertising  busi- 
The  first  10  years  of  the  cen-  agent,  to  his  taste,  his  sense  signed  to  maintain  uniform  com-  ness,  and  advertisements  them 


tury  saw  the  birth  of  the  modern  proportion,  his  realization  of  missions  and  rates  in  the  field  selves,  working  constantly  m 

agency  as  old-line  agencies,  the  j^jg  bread  is  buttered  of  national  advertising.  top  management  people  “wher 

Ayers,  Battens,  Ericksons  and  ygg  ^be  facilities  he  has  At  the  time,  Fred  R.  Gamble,  the  ad  man  is  usually  workke 

Thompsons,  began  shaping  their  created  and  developed  so  that  4-A  president,  said  the  consent  infrequently  against  it.”  Tl>« 
methods  to  the  pattern  of  the  the  buying  public  will  find  ad-  decree  w’hich  ended  the  antitrust  business  of  the  ad  man  is  vagj 
new  era.  Not  all  at  once,  but  vertising  its  most  dependable  case  against  the  agency  group,  to  begin  with,  Mr.  Schacte  aw. 
gradually,  as  fertile  minds  be-  guide.  It  can  be  done,  and  ad-  “need  have  no  serious  effect  on  “aod  he  often  has  an  uncanny 
gan  to  realize  the  vast  potential-  vertising  agents  have  the  brains  advertising,  since  it  does  not  ef-  knack  for  making  it  .seem 
ities  of  advertising  as  a  builder  to  do  it.”  feet  advertising  agencies  in  their  more  so.” 

of  business.  or  v  individual  agency  operations.”  As  explained  by  Mr.  Schactf 


ities  of  advertising  as  a  builder  to  do  it 
of  business. 

Plan,  copy,  art  typography,  neciic  za  lears  Signing  of  the  consent  decree  last  month,  ANA’s  progra® 

intelligently  composed  lists  of  And  how  well  has  the  adver-  by  the  4-A  set  the  pattern  and  aimed  at  correcting  the 

media,  the  15%  commission,  sta-  tising  agency  business  heeded  the  other  defendants  soon  fell  ruple  jeopardy”  will  give  to  top 

bilization  of  rates,  research  and  Mr.  Calkins’  advice  of  25  years  ii'  line.  management  from  their  ovt 

merchandising,  became  part  of  ago?  It  has  been  a  hectic  25  No  sooner  had  the  dust  from  point  of  view,  some  basic  co"' 
agency  service  in  the  years  be-  years,  that’s  for  sure.  But  not  the  antitrust  suit  settled  than  cepts  about  the  advertising 

fore  World  War  I.  all  the  “heck”  has  been  caused  the  first  wave  of  a  move  to  tax  ess.  ,, 


feet  advertising  agencies  in  their 
individual  agency  operations.” 


Signing  of  the  consent  decree  last  month,  ANA’s  progra® 


agency  service  in  the  years  be 
fore  World  War  I. 


As  agencies  qualified  to  really  by  the  agencies.  advertising  swept  over  the  ad- 

seiwe  advertisers,  and  as  maga-  While  the  business  has  been  vertising  business.  In  November 
zines  sold  themselves  to  agencies  fraught  wdth  “mergers”,  “con-  of  195'7,  the  Baltimore  City 
as  national  advertising  media  by  solidations”,  and  “affiliations”  Council  introduced,  and  subse¬ 


pt  over  the  ad-  As  for  the  public  image,  H- 
ss.  In  November  Schacte  said  that  ad  ^ 
Baltimore  City  proved  they  can  .«<‘ll  prodiJf“ 

ced,  and  subse-  and  ideas  but  have  b< -on  “tongo*’ 
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tied  dolts”  at  communicating 
anything  about  the  basic  rela¬ 
tionship  of  advertising  to  a  vig¬ 
orous  economy. 

He  said  there  are  five  com¬ 
ponents  to  the  public  problem: 
Advertising’s  economic  contri¬ 
bution  is  not  understood ;  people 
dislike  or  are  suspicious  of 
“being  sold”;  advertising  is  the 
show  window  of  some  products 
which  people  resent;  some  best¬ 
selling  books  have  portrayed  ad¬ 
vertising  people  as  “bums  or 
heels;”  and,  advertising  is  some¬ 
times  misused  and  at  other  times 
it  offends  the  taste  of  influ¬ 
ential  segments  of  the  public. 

“All  the  apologies  for  adver¬ 
tising,  I  hope,  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,”  Mr.  Schacte  said.  “The 
knowledge  that  our  advertising 
world  is  a  goldfish  bowl  and 
hence  must  always  be  subject  to 
criticism,  has  for  too  long 
stunted  our  ambition  to  do  some¬ 
thing  alK)ut  the  way  people  re¬ 
gard  our  profession  and  its  out¬ 
put.” 

He  added  that  ANA  believes 
that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
the  problems  presented  in 
“mournful  numbers”  that  can¬ 
not  be  improved  and  eventually 
corrected  by  organized,  thought¬ 
ful  effort. 

Thus,  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
turns  the  comer  and  heads  into 
its  fourth  2.j-year  period,  we 
find  ANA  visualizing  “Project 
X”  as  an  attempt  to  bridge  the 


gap  between  over-all  manage¬ 
ment  and  advertising  manage¬ 
ment.  Beyond  that,  it  will  deal 
wdth  fundamentals  in  that  it 
may  also  help  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  professions,  and  even 
the  public. 

ANA  expects  to  be  “operating 
effectively”  on  the  program  by 
the  time  of  its  fall  meeting  next 
October. 

Tlie  Future 

Most  recent  prediction  for  the 
future  of  the  advertising  agency 
business  comes  from  J.  Davis 
Danforth,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  and  immediate 
past  chairman  of  the  4-A. 

“Whatever  we  do  see  happen 
in  the  world  of  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  that  lie  ahead,  one 
guy  won’t  be  replaced,  or  made 
obsolete,  and  that  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  man,”  Mr.  Danforth  said 
recently.  “Nothing  mechanical 
will  ever  replace  the  ingenuity 
and  spark  that  creates  success¬ 
ful  advertising;  and  we  agencies, 
if  we  continue  to  be  good,  w’ill 
be  in  business  not  only  in  the 
sixties,  but  in  the  year  2,000. 

“As  advertising  moves  ahead 
in  our  economy,  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  grow  too,  and  so 
will  media.” 

Mr.  Danforth,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  fact 


that  too  few  young  people  are 
attracted  to  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  today.  “To  attract  able 
young  people,  agencies  have  to  do 
still  more  to  improve  their  own 
image,”  he  said. 

“There  is  no  question  but  what 
we  have  a  big  and  difficult  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  to  do.  When  it 
will  be  done,  I  don’t  know’,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  a  lot  of 
good  brains  in  our  business  are 
w’orking  on  this  right  now.  We 
have  done  a  much  better  job 
for  our  clients  than  we  have 
done  for  ourselves. 

“In  the  next  decade,”  Mr. 
Danforth  continued,  “total  ad¬ 
vertising  will  grow  and  grow’ 
and  grow  and  it  w’ill  become 
even  more  important  that  lead¬ 
ers  in  business,  government  and 
in  education  learn  to  respect  us 
and  the  important  work  w’e 
do.  .  .  . 

“In  the  years  ahead,  agencies 
W’ill  be  called  on  to  do  even  more 
jobs,  offer  more  diversified  fa¬ 
cilities  and  not  less,  and  many 
of  these  sei’vices  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  directly  with  print  or 
broadcast  or  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Danforth  listed  the  fol¬ 
low’ ing  as  being  some  of  the 
jobs  that  agencies  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  in  the  future:  mar¬ 
ket  analysis  of  all  kinds;  buy¬ 
ing  and  motivation  research; 
new'  product  package  design  and 
research;  merchandising  coun¬ 


sel;  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  sales  training  and  sales 
promotion;  sales  analysis;  dis¬ 
tribution  studies,  etc. 

Suitable  Charging  Methods 

“Before  the  end  of  the  1960’s,” 
Mr.  Danforth  predicted,  “indi¬ 
vidual  agencies  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  long  since  worked  out 
suitable  charging  methods  for 
.such  collateral  services  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

“I,  for  one,  believe  that  the 
principle  of  media  allow’ing  com¬ 
missions  to  agencies  has  worked 
well.  But  the  collateral  jobs  I 
have  mentioned  wdl  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  advertiser  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  own  needs  ...  I 
believe  our  clients  w’ant  us  to 
make  a  reasonable  pi’ofit  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  if  their 
account  is  making  money  for 
the  agency,  they  will  get  that 
much  better  sei’vice.” 

As  w’as  noted  in  the  beginning, 
the  story  of  the  agency’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  success  of  the  new’s- 
paper  business  over  the  past  75 
years  has  more  threads  than  a 
frayed  shirt  collar.  This  outline 
histoi’y  attempts  to  trace-out 
only  a  few  of  the  threads.  But 
they  all  lead  back  to  one  simple 
fact — advertising  agencies  arose 
directly  out  of  the  needs  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers,  and  in¬ 
directly  out  of  the  public’s  need 
for  assistance  in  the  market 
place. 


On  the  occasion  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
75th  Anniversary 

Sincere  Congratulations  and 
Best  Wishes  for  the  Future 

LA  PRENSA,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  1959 


Lion’s  Share  of  Ad  $  Always  in  Newspaper 


By  Koherl  B.  McIntyre 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
total  advertising  expenditures  in 
the  U.S.,  now  $10  billion  an¬ 
nually,  will  double  in  the  next 
decade. 

This  is  a  far  ciy  from  the 
earliest  available  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3, .300, 000  for  the 
year  1847.  During  the  five  years 
of  the  Civil  War,  publishers’  in¬ 
come  from  advertising  averaged 
$6,553,285  a  year.  F’or  the  war’s 
last  year,  .July  1,  1866  to  June 
30,  1867,  income  from  advertis¬ 
ing  totaled  $9,609,326. 

But  even  in  these  early  years 
newspapers  were  getting  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  expenditure 
total. 


Wearing  Apparel 

for  Ladies,  Misses,  Children 

NEW  SPRING  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE 


Style  Book  lUued. 
Wa  wMt  tvar 


“\\  liopping'  Sum 

In  1880,  four  years  before  the 
founding  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  census  figures  for  that 
year  show  that  total  advertising 
e.xpenditures  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  had  hit  the  rela¬ 
tively  “whopping”  sum  of  $39,- 
136,306.  Census  figures  for  sub¬ 
sequent  years  show  that  total 
advertising  expenditures  grew 
like  Topsy:  1890,  $71,243,.361; 
1900,  $95,861,127;  1905,  $145,- 
517,591;  1909,  $202,527,925;  and 
for  the  year  1914,  $255,412,144. 

Starting  in  1919  the  census 
figures  broke  down  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  both  newspapers 
and  periodicals  as  follows: 

Yea  r  Se  ws  pa  pe  m 

1919  .$373,501,890 

1921  521,685,483 

1923  580,937,741 

1925  661,513,242 

Here,  again,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  the  bulk  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  figure. 

.3.5091:  IncreaM- 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  was  founded  in  1913 
and,  among  other  things,  im¬ 
mediately  embarked  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  of  gathering  sta¬ 
tistics  on  newspaper  advertising 
in  more  than  2,000  dailies.  In 
the  first  15  years  of  the  Bureau’s 
existence,  national  advertising 
in  newspapers  grew  some  3509^. 
An  estimated  figure  of  $225,- 
000,000  for  national  newspaper 
expenditures  in  1927  compared 
with  an  estimate  of  $50,000,000 
for  national  newspaper  money 
for  1913.  During  these  15  years 
there  was  an  outlay  of  some  two 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  on 
national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Over  the  years,  two  prime 
factors  have  dictated  the  total 


and  aiy'f  that  tba 
••man  of  New  York 
City  enjoy  We  want 
you  to  see  lor  yoor- 
oell  that  ihta  cau- 
kaeva  wlM  enable 
VM  U  wear  New 
York  atyka  and  atil 
aav#  ■anay. 

Wa  rnarantee  ant* 
lafactioo.  If  any* 
kbint  yon  ardor 
fra«  na  dooa  net 
rlaaae  yon,  |«at 
aand  II  bock  at  onco 
at  aiyanaa  and 
wo  wa  return  yo«r 
•onay  ^^^ad^ate^y« 

Spring 
Suits 

(MADE  TOOBOen 

^61.^33 

Cnulogue  and  Samples  Sent  Free 

Sew  Spring  Styles  which  wt  Uiote  to  measure: 

Visiting  Dresses . $6.00  to  S2S 

Tailor-Made  SiHtt . $7.50  to  $33 

Wrtto  to*day  for  oar  new  Syrtnf  Catalogue.  Mat  raEB. 

and  if  you  dewteaampiei  of  masenaU  tor  a  Tailor  Made  SjiI 
or  Vijiimf  O'CJ*  be  aurc  to  mcJiion  the  colon  you  pr-'lcr 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

212  West  2«th  St..  N«w  York  City 
Unift  Ltiitt’  OytKum*  Etubll.biwnt  I.  th.  WnM 

JIM  Oi<’<  0«l/  ■'» 

Early  mail  order  newspaper  ad 
from  1907. 


Periodicals 

$154,797,488 

155,301,227 

212,955,728 

261,759,431 


$528,299,378 

676,986,710 

793,893,469 

923,272,673 


and  more  of  national  income 
during  the  20’s  ;ind  early  30’s, 
from  1937  to  1940  it  had  slipped 
to  2  V4  %  of  national  income. 

Economic  preparations  for 
World  War  II  failed  to  help,  and 
in  1941  advertising  volume  was 
less  than  29f  of  national  income. 
During  the  war  years  it  checked 
out  at  just  under 

Dollar  Voliimt* 

All  of  which  helps  explain  the 
following  figures  compiled  over 
the  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  The  almost 
steady  drop  in  dollar  volume  of 
advertising  during  the  30’s  and 
early  40’s  is  most  apparent: 


Newspapers,  natl..  .$236,000,000 
Newspapers,  local..  574,000,000 

.Magazines  .  190,000,000 

Radio  .  10,000,000 

Outdoor  .  47,000,000 


Newspapers,  natl.. 
Newspapers,  local. 

Magazines  . 

Radio  . 

Farm  Joumals  . . . 

Outdoor  . 

Car  Cards  . 


$148,713,036 

396,000,000 

132,000,000 

72,000,000 

12,773,691 

37,000,000 

2,600,000 


Newspapers,  natl..  .$389,261,000 

Magazines  .  431,000,000 

Network  Radio _  199,000,000 

Spot  Radio  .  142,000,000 

Outdoor  .  78,000,000 

Farm  Joumals  ....  29,000,000 


volume  of  national  advertising 
placed  in  any  media:  1)  amount 
of  an  advertiser’s  total  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure;  and  2)  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  expenditure 
among  the  various  media. 

Records  indicate,  too,  that  the 
total  amount  spent  for  national 
advertising  in  any  single  year 
varied  with  the  country’s  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Di^abitrouK  30'n 

.Advertising  expenditures  dur¬ 
ing  the  20’s  reached  a  peak  in 
1929  of  $2.6  billion.  For  the 
same  period  national  income 
rose  to  about  $88  billion.  Then 
came  the  disastrous  30’s  and 
national  income  fell  to  less  than 
half  of  the  $88  billion  reached 
in  1929.  Advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  also  fell  hard. 

For  example,  ad  volume  after 
1935  dipped  markedly  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  total  national  income. 
Where  it  had  accounted  for  3'/c 


Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  told  the 
50th  spring  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  .Advertis¬ 
ers  that  national  ad  budgets  now 
rank  among  the  very  largest  dis¬ 
cretionary  investnients  of 
American  management  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  busines,  markets, 
and  profits. 

“The  investments  of  national 
advertisers  in  major  consumer 
media  are  not  only  big  .  .  . 
they’re  growing  bigger  and 
more  important  all  the  time,” 
Mr.  Foote  said.  “From  a  total  of 
1.4  billion  dollars  in  1949,  they 
jumped  to  a  rate  of  over  3  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1959  .  .  .  thus 
doubling  in  10  years.” 

Mr.  Foote  attribute<l  the  jump 
to  population  and  di.scretionary 
income  increases,  and  to  the  fact 
that  people  have  more  leisure 
time  and  spend  more  time  with 
mass  media. 

“Media  effectivene.s.s  has  been 
increased  by  the  growth  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  such  develoi)ments  as 
color  reproduction  in  news¬ 
papers,”  he  .said. 

How  It's  Divided 

Another  speaker  on  the  same 
program,  Daniel  D.  Kinley,  vice- 
president  and  manager,  plan¬ 
ning,  research  and  media.  Me- 
Cann-Erickson,  showed  how  the 
three  billion  dollar  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  is  divided  up 
among  the  major  media. 

He  showed  that  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  network  TV 
each  have  about  one  fourth,  with 
the  remaining  fourth  split 
among  spot  TV,  radio  and  out¬ 
door. 

Comparing  this  with  the 
media  selections  of  22  leading 
advertisers,  Mr.  Kinley  found 
(Continued  on  pape  164) 


Newspapers,  natl.  $  719,049,000  Comparing  this  with  Me 
Newspapers,  local  2,375,000,000  media  selections  of  22  leading 

Magazines  .  770,000,000  advertisers,  Mr.  Kinley  found 

Network  Radio  .  61,000,000  (Continued  on  pape  164) 

Spot  Radio  .  185,000,000  — . 

Outdoor  .  199,100,000 

Fann  Journals  . .  67,000,000 

The  changing  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  media  is  quite  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  above  figures.  The 
tremendous  jumps  taken  by 
radio  accounted  in  large  part  for  j 
the  relative  loss  in  position  of 
newspapers  and  of  magazines 
during  the  30’s.  By  1945,  out  of 
an  annual  advertising  dollar 
volume  which  until  World  War 
II  was  smaller  than  that  of 
1929,  radio  had  progressively 
taken  a  larger  share  each  year, 

newspapers  a  smaller  share.  The  .  orwi-  .  at 

coming  of  television  cut  deeply  _ • _ ^ 

into  the  annual  “take”  of  the  ad-  STAPLE  AND  FANCY  DRY  GOODS, 
vertising  dollar  volume  enjoyed 

hy  radio  and  put  plenty  of  grey  -  ,  ,  ^  .j  :■  «- 

hairs  into  the  heads  of  other  ^7^'*  “  C  o  V 

j.  called  early  modern  dayi  or 

,  trated  newspaper  ads.  Seen*  * 

Only  last  month,  Emerson  of  small-town  shopp  ng 
Foote,  senior  vicepresident.  Me-  the  l88Cs. 
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Tfie  standard  of  the  world  in 


Th  e  moment  you  take  command  of  the  1959  Cadillac 
you  will  recognize  it  as  the  most  responsive  car  you 
have  ever  driven.  A  turn  of  the  key  Ijrings  the  engine 
to  life  .  .  .  the  gentlest  pressure  on  the  accelerator  and 
you’re  off!  The  mere  weight  of  your  hand  on  the  wheel 
points  the  graceful  hood  toward  your  destination — and 
finally,  a  quick  touch  of  the  l)rake  pedal  brings  your 
journey  to  an  end.  Your  Cadillac  dealer  will  be  happy 
to  introduce  you  to  the  world's  finest  miles  between  start  and 
stop  at  your  first  convenience. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 
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75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Crusader  Prospers  On  Healthy  Suncoast 


By  Don  Sider 

They  mixed  a  mean  soda  at 
“Doc”  Edgar’s  Dunedin,  Fla., 
drugstore  in  1884.  They  com¬ 
pounded  the  purest  prescriptions 
too.  And,  in  the  back  storeroom 
that  hot  summer,  they  put  to¬ 
gether  the  makings  of  another 
product:  A  weekly  newspaper. 

The  formula  was  simple.  Ed¬ 
gar,  a  foi-mer  St.  Louis  physi¬ 
cian,  and  his  partners,  erstwhile 
Philadelphia  dentist  J.  M.  Bag¬ 
gett  and  jack-of-all-trades  M. 
Joel  McMullen,  mixed  one  old 
Washington  hand  press,  a  few 
cases  of  type  and  boundless  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Florida’s  W’est 
Coast  wildeiTiess.  They  came  up 
with  the  IFe.st  Hillsborough 
Times,  and  the  promise  of 
“sprightly  comments  on  current 
topics.” 

480  Subscribers 

Their  four-page  papei’,  going 
out  to  480  subscribers,  did  well 
to  publish  regularly.  But  it  did 
tell  an  optimistic  story.  “This  is 
truly  the  ‘Invalid’s  Home’,”  read 
an  early  article.  “It  is  considered 
by  all  the  healthiest  town  on  the 
Gulf  Coast,  and  second  to  none 
in  point  of  material  progress, 
having  now  one  large  store  of 
general  merchandise  .  .  .  carry¬ 
ing  all  the  while  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousands  dollars  worth 
of  goods.” 


(Incidentally,  the  paper’s 
claim  was  backed  up  just  a  year 
later  by  a  report  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association,  which 
had  .spent  considerable  time  sur¬ 
veying  the  world  and  came  up 
with  the  Pinellas  Peninsula  as 
the  world’s  healthiest  place  in 
which  to  live.  These  findings  are 
unchallenged  to  this  day.) 

It  took  about  four  months  be- 
for  the  founders  ran  out  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  enthusiasm.  And  then  a 
17-year  period  of  “growing 
pains,”  during  which  the  paper 
passed  fi'om  one  hand  to  an¬ 
other,  eventually  making  its  way 
to  St.  Petersburg,  a  bustling, 
little  village  on  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula,  about  20  miles  from 
its  original  home. 

As  the  location  changed,  so 
did  the  name:  To  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times. 

Frontier  Editor 

While  the  Times  had  read  like 
a  chamber  of  commerce  brochure 
during  its  early  years,  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns  began  sounding 
a  louder,  finner,  more  demand¬ 
ing  cry  when  W.  L.  Straub  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  in 
1901.  Bill  Straub,  a  legend 
among  the  South’s  giants  of  per¬ 
sonal  journalism,  learned  his 
trade  in  the  wild  country  of 
South  Dakota.  He  grew  up  on 


frontier  newspapers  at  a  time 
when  an  editor  often  had  to 
defend  his  views  with  a  six-gun. 

Crippled  by  a  childhood  ill¬ 
ness,  suffering  a  dangerous  res¬ 
piratory  disease,  he  had  come  to 
St.  Petersburg  under  a  virtual 
death  warrant  from  his  doctors. 
Under  a  waiTn  sun  and  in  the 
Gulf’s  waters,  he  regained  his 
health — and  fell  in  love  with  his 
new  home. 

It  was  for  his  love  that  Straub 
led  the  paper  into  some  of  the 
bitterest  battles  American  jour¬ 
nalism  has  ever  known — battles 
which  often  left  the  Times 
bruised,  but  invariably  left  the 
area  healthier.  There  was  the 
big  fight  to  free  the  peninsula 
from  its  role  as  step-child  half 
of  Hillsborough  County,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Tampa  political 
clique.  He  won  this  fight  in 
1911,  after  four  years  of  cease¬ 
less  slugging,  in  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  in  the  state  legis- 
latui'e,  anyw’here  anyone  would 
listen  to  him.  Pinellas  County  is 
today  one  of  Florida’s  most  pop¬ 
ulous  and  progi’essive,  thanks  to 
this  Times-led  scrap. 

Cily  Plan 

But  Bill  Straub  wasn’t  one  to 
pass  by  one  cnisade  just  because 
another  wasn’t  yet  won.  Real¬ 
izing  growing  St.  Petersburg 
badly  needed  a  city  plan  and 
would  one  day  regret  the  motley, 
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Gothic  period  of  American  dis¬ 
play  ads  is  shown  in  this  front 
page  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,  in  1887. 


that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  the  averages  at  all.  Per¬ 
centage  of  the  budget  invested 
in  newspapers  varies  from  5% 
to  41  Vf.  Magazine  selection 
ranges  from  3%  to  349?-.  Net¬ 
work  TV  from  3%  to  IQVf.  Spot 
TV  from  09f  to  46%.  Outdoor 
from  less  than  1%  to  19%,  and 
business  publications  from  less 
than  1%  to  13%. 

More  Facts  Needed 

It  was  noted  that  the  more 
useful  facts  available  about 
markets,  the  better  media  de¬ 
cisions  will  be.  Media  can  help 
by  continuing  to  provide  quanti- 
tativ^e  and  qualitative  data  on 
the  markets  they  cover.  But 
even  more  important,  to  work 
toward  the  development  of 
workable  standards  of  compari¬ 
son  among  media  types. 

As  Mr.  Foote  summed  it  up 
last  month:  “With  media,  man¬ 
agement  and  agencies  all  work¬ 
ing  together,  we  can  be  sure 
that  our  returns  from  our  three 
billion  dollar  investment  will 


otudebaker 

announces  a  new  and  Rner 

Commander 

at  a  still  lower  price 


Studebaker's  full-page  newspaper 
announcement  ad  in  1928. 


continue  to  grow.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  advertising 
paces  America  to  a  period  of 
growth  and  development  in  the 
years  ahead  ...  a  period  of 
growth  to  dwarf  even  our  cur¬ 
rent  expansion  .  .  .” 


unsightly  condition  of  ts  water¬ 
front,  he  launched  a  campaign  to 
convince  a  balky  city  council  of 
these  needs.  One  old-timer  re¬ 
calls,  “He  made  himself  so  ol> 
noxious.  Council  finally  approved 
(the  plan  idea),  largely  to  shut 
his  mouth.”  You  can  drive  fron 
St.  Petersburg’s  miles-lonj 
Straub  (waterfront)  Park  dowj 
100-foot  wide  streets,  laid  out  in 
perfect  order,  today. 

To  list  the  successful  Straub 
campaigns  of  38  years’  editing, 
is  to  list  the  bulk  of  what  St. 
Petersburgers  now  consider  this 
area’s  “natural”  man-made  as¬ 
sets. 

The  list  would  reflect  some¬ 
thing  else  too.  It  would  be  the 
mirror  of  three  men  who  shared 
the  Straub  love,  crusaded  with, 
him  to  fulfill  it  and  .succeeded 
him  in  its  fulfillment.  These  are 
the  Poynters,  father  Paul  and 
.son  Nelson,  and  a  one-time  copy 
Iroy  who  dreamed  of  becoming 
editor,  Tom  C.  Harris. 

The  elder  Poynter  came  ot 
the  .scene  in  1912.  Straub,  forali 
his  jouiTialistic  skill,  was  at  i 
loss  to  balance  his  paper’s  boob. 
The  strong  black  ink  of  his 
stories  and  personally-drawn  po¬ 
litical  cartoons  ran  to  a  dis¬ 
maying  red  on  Times  ledgers. 

Paul  Poynter,  a  crusading 
publisher  of  two  Indiana  papers 
(the  Sullivan  Democrat  and 
Sullivan  Times),  bought  the 
Times  the  morning  after  hisar- 
i-ival  in  St.  Petersburg,  during 
a  green  bench  chat  with  Straub. 

Poynler’s  Principles 

His  lifelong  principle  —  “To 
justify  its  existance,  a  news¬ 
paper  must  help  build  its  can- 
munity.  A  good  newspaiver  is  i 
public  utility  without  a  fran¬ 
chise.  If  it  properly  fulfills  its 
duties  to  the  state  and  its  com¬ 
munity — by  fulfilling  its  duties 
to  its  leaders — it  is  bound  to 
prosper.”  —  suited  Straub  just 
fine.  The  two  made  a  perfed 
team.  As  the  Times  fought,  it 
grew.  By  1925,  it  carried  the 
nation’s  .second  greatest  volume 
of  advertising. 

With  this  growth  was  added  i 
new  element.  Tom  C.  Harris  was 
still  in  junior  high  school  when 
he  reported  as  copy  boy  in  192S 
Within  a  few  months,  he  was 
promoted  to  cub  reporter  when 
he  covered  a  double  murder  that 
drew  Page  One  coverage  around 
the  country. 

Harris’  promise  of  those  dap 
led  to  his  rapid  rise  to  telegraph 
editor,  city  editor,  mana  ging  edi¬ 
tor  and  executive  editor,  the  pod 
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he  has  held  for  the  past  18 
years. 

As  Florida  expanded  beyond 
all  reason  in  the  20s,  the  Times 
kept  pace.  Some  84  daily  pages 
and  220  on  Sundays  were  not 
uncommon.  The  crash  of  ’26 
brought  the  .state  to  its  knees, 
and  introduced  to  the  paper  some 
mighty  lean  years.  Through  the 
early  ’30s,  it  fought  for  economic 
solidity,  often  paying  staffers 
partly  in  .scrip,  redeemable  for 
food  and  merchandise  at  local 
stores. 

Just  before  this  period,  it  had 
reached  a  high-water  mark, 
literally,  in  its  tradition  of  never 
missing  an  issue.  (This  tradition 
is  unbroken  to  the  present.) 
When  a  hurricane  clobbered  St. 
Petersburg  in  1921,  flooding  the 
city  and  knocking  out  power,  a 
motorcycle  was  hooked  up  to 
the  paper’s  line  casting  machines 
to  produce  a  one-page  special 
edition  rejwrting  property  dam¬ 
age  and  loss  of  life.  This  special 
was  run  off  on  a  job  press  by 
lantern  light. 

*Be>l  Place  lo  Live* 

The  recovery  of  the  late  30s 
was  sparke<l  by  the  infusion  of 
the  fourth  element  responsible 
for  the  shaping  of  today’s  Times. 
Nelson  Poynter,  tutored  from 
childhood  in  the  delicate  science 
of  producing  a  newspaper,  edu¬ 


cated  at  Indiana  and  Yale  in 
liberal  arts  and  economics, 
trained  in  newspapering  as  news 
editor  of  the  (Tokyo)  Japan 
Times,  advertising  and  business 
manager,  publisher  and  editor 
of  such  papers  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Minneapolis  Star,  came 
home. 

Straub  died  a  year  after 
Poynter  returned  to  become 
Times  general  manager.  With 
the  old  campaignei’’s  death, 
Poynter  became  editor,  inherit¬ 
ing  Straub’s  belief  that  the 
paper  seiwed  “the  world’s  best 
place  in  which  to  live.’’ 

But  where  Straub’s  concept  of 
“best  place’’  was  limited  to  the 
Pinellas  Peninsula,  Poynter  saw 
it  as  embracing  the  entire  Sun- 
coast  (a  name  for  the  10-county 
strip  of  Florida  Gulf  Coast  the 
paper  now  sei-ves,  which  hadn’t 
yet  been  coined.).  He  immedi¬ 
ately  hurled  himself  into  the  job 
of  making  “the  best  place”  even 
better. 

His  first  effort  was  to  clean 
up  the  stagnation  caused  by  a 
fantastic  city  and  county  bond 
debt,  incurred  during  the  Boom. 
The  Times  prodded  County  Com¬ 
mission  into  a  suiwey  seeking 
refunding  the  bonds  at  lower 
rates.  It  was  made;  the  bonds 
were  refunded,  sold  at  lower 
interest  without  penalty  pro¬ 


visions  and  pressure  was  taken 
off  the  cities.  In  the  chain  re¬ 
action  that  followed,  a  half¬ 
billion  dollars  in  bonds  were  im¬ 
proved  throughout  the  state. 

(irusaders 

And  so  it  went  thraugh  cru¬ 
sade  after  crusade:  Poynter 
spearheaded  Times-led  drives  to 
emancipate  Pinellas  from  its 
peninsular  isolation.  The  four- 
lane  U.  S.  19  coming  down  from 
the  north,  the  toll  freeing  of 
two  bridges  across  Tampa  Bay 
to  Tampa,  and  the  crowning 
jewel  of  Pinellas’  transportation 
necklace,  the  Sunshine  Skyway, 
have  resulted. 

The  Skyway  was  built  after 
Poynter  repeated  Straub’s  1908 
performance,  earning  from  then- 
Governor  Fuller  Warren  the 
statement  that  the  editor  hound¬ 
ed  him  for  the  Skyway  from  the 
day  he  took  office  until  it  was 
built.  The  span,  connecting  the 
northern  and  southern  Sun- 
coasts  through  St.  Petersburg, 
was  jeopardized  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  by  a  scheme  to  I’e- 
finance  it  and  continue  its  high 
tolls  indefinitely  to  build  bypass 
roads.  A  Times-inspired  citi¬ 
zens’  committee  mustered  some 
40,000  petitions  against  the 
move.  Skyway  tolls  were  re¬ 
duced  shortly  afterward  and 
tiaffic  increased. 


This  was  a  fight  for  the  Sun- 
coast’s  future,  under  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “making  the  best  place 
even  better.”  So  have  been  the 
paper’s  liberal  stands  on  all  so¬ 
cial,  political  and  economic  mat¬ 
ters.  These  stands  resulted  in 
the  Headliners  Award-winning 
“Who  Gave  It — Who  Got  It” 
political  campaign  expense  law 
and  the  Headliners-recognized 
renovation  of  the  state’s  facili¬ 
ties  for  retarded  children. 

The  deiei-mination  to  wade 
into  the  stonn-center  of  every 
important  issue  is  a  risky  one 
that  has  brought  on  threats  and 
name  calling.  But  it’s  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk.  “My  theory,”  says 
Nelson  Poynter,  “is  that  the 
ovei-whelming  majority  of  our 
readers  are  with  us  on  51  per¬ 
cent  of  the  controversial  issues. 
If  we  can’t  have  both  their 
friendship  and  respect,  we’d 
rather  have  their  respect.” 

Attention  to  the  interest  of 
the  reader  and  his  future,  has 
prompted  Times  pioneering  in 
editorial  as  well  as  mechanical 
fields.  With  a  seemingly  edi¬ 
torial-heavy  staff,  it  has  long  led 
in  such  fields  as  departmentali¬ 
zation  of  news,  background  and 
interpretation,  community  serv¬ 
ice  projects  (from  science  fairs 
to  medical  and  legal  forums)  as 
well  as  use  of  process  color  and 
coldtype  production. 


93,261  POPULATION 

in  our  ABC  CITY  ZONE! 

THE  FASTEST  GROWING  AREA  in  NEW  JERSEY! 

1958  Estimate  of  All  Year  Residents  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development 


1958  RETAIL  SALES-$550  MILLION 

IN  OUR  COMBINED  CITY  AND  TRADING  ZONES 
Source:  Soles  Monogement  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  telephones,  the  Muir  recollec- 

tions  showed,  but  they  were  the 
old-fashioned  “ground”  kind  and 

Four  6-Column  Pages 

t _ ’  loud  sometimes.” 

TVT  •  TVT  Besides,  not  too  many  persons 

I  n  ^  r  1*51  insti-uments. 

-L  1  Vr  J.O  y  J.  1  ^  Vt  O  J.  CA  Qjj  ^j,e  famed  Westfield  train 

^  wreck  of  Jan.  27,  1903,  Muir  put 

By  Eu-eiie  F.  Hampson  straight  hours  without 

A  graying  Civil  War  veteran  less  fanfare  and  more  profes-  said  that  few  local  re¬ 

decided  75  years  ago  that  Plain-  sionalism,  but  the  “good  old  ^rters  had  typewriters  They 
field,  N.  J.  could  support  a  daily  davs”  had  their  points,  too,  and  had  to  buy  their  own  at  $100  or 
newspaper.  So,  on  June  2,  1884,  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  them  so,  no  mean  feat  on  a  lepoitei  s 
Thomas  W.  Morrison,  a  practical  was  given  to  the  Courier-News  salary  of  $15  or  $20  a  week, 
printer,  published  the  first  issue  for  its  50th  anniversary  edition.  The  town  could  not  for  long 
of  a  six-column,  four-page  paper  by  the  late  Thomas  W.  Muir,  support  three  dailies.  In  1894  the 
called  the  Evening  Xews.  biind  assemblyman  from  Union  Courier  bought  the  Evening 

Today,  two  mergers  later,  the  County  for  27  years.  News  and  published  the  first 

newspaper  is  the  Plainfield  Cour-  In  his  memories  of  newspaper-  issue  of  the  Courier-News  Nov, 


By  Eugene  F.  Hampton 


ier-News,  one  of  the  18  papers  -  c,,  -  , 

in  the  Gannett  Group.  Its  dia-  porters  used  bicycles  and  buggies  longer:  It  was  sold  to  the  Cour- 
mond  jubilee  w'as  observed  June  to  chase  stories  and  worked  12  lei-News  Oct.  9,  1916,  thus  con- 
2  with  one  of  the  largest  issues  to  14  hours  a  day,  six  and  some-  solidating  Plainfield  s  three  on- 
in  its  history— 10  sections  de-  times  seven  days  a  week.  pmal  newspapers  under  one 


for  its  50th  anniversary  edition.  The  town  could  not  for  long 
by  the  late  Thomas  W.  Muir,  support  three  dailies.  In  1894  the 
biind  assemblyman  from  Union  Courier  bought  the  Evening 
County  for  27  years.  News  and  published  the  first 

In  his  memories  of  newspaper-  issue  of  the  Courier-News  Nov, 
ing,  Muir  said  1900-style  re-  5  that  year.  The  Press  held  out 


in  its  history — 10  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  the  progress  of  the 


mes  seven  days  a  week.  pinal  newspapers  under  one 

In  .\pril  of  1900,  Muir  was  name  and  one  management. 


newspaper  and  the  five-county  hired  as  a  rei^rter  by  WiUiam  Under  Gannett  Poliev 

area  it  covers.  St.  John,  editor  of  the  Daily 

Morrison  wasn’t  the  only  one  He  bicycled  to  Dunellen  Another  sale  stands  out  in  the 

who  thought  Plainfield  could 

support  a  newspaper,  Bv  1891  afternoons  and  eve-  1927,  the  late  Frank  E.  Gannett 

there  were  three  dailies  in  town,  "‘"gs  collecting  news.  ^ught  control  of  the  Courier- 


bought  control  of  the  Courier- 


The  Daily  Press  was  established 
May  10,  1887,  and  the  Courier 
began  publication  Oct.  5,  1891. 

Pigeon  -Scoop 

Competition  in  those  days  was 
keen,  and  the  beats  went  to  those 
with  enterprise.  Editor  Morri¬ 
son,  for  example,  sent  his  son 
to  cover  the  Sept.  27,  1887,  In- 
teiTiational  Cup  yacht  race  in 
which  the  Volunteer  defeated 
the  Thistle.  The  Evening  News 
W'as  the  first  to  carry  the  story: 
The  result  had  been  whisked  in¬ 
land  to  Plainfield  by  carrier 
pigeon ! 

Vigorous  weeklies  were  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  dailies.  The  Force 
brothers  had  begun  the  Consti¬ 
tutionalist  in  1868,  before  their 
venture  with  the  Daily  Press, 
and  Runyon  w'as  owmer  of  the 
Central  New  Jersey  Times  be¬ 
fore  he  started  the  Courier. 

Nor  were  the  weeklies  discon¬ 
tinued  just  because  there  w’ere 
three  dailies.  The  Force  brothers 
continued  the  Constitutionalist 
and  Runyon  published  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  Times  until  it 
became  obvious  that  daily  news¬ 
papers  w'ere  here  to  stay. 

Reporters  of  the  three  dailies, 
w'aging  their  inky  battles,  cover¬ 
ed  their  beats  by  bicycle,  horse 
and  buggy  and  afoot,  then 
penned  their  stories  in  offices 
that  had  not  yet  seen  type- 
W’riters. 

Bicycles  and  Buggies 

Today’s  urbane,  quiet  editorial 
room  gets  its  w'ork  done  with 


The  new.spaper  offices  than  had  News,  then  acquired  full  owner¬ 


ship  13  years  later.  >  -  with  his 
other  papers,  Gann-,  tt  urged 
management  by  local  men  who 
understood  the  town  its  resi¬ 
dents  and  its  problem  >. 

Under  this  local  auionomy— 
guided  by  General  Manager  A 
Wallace  Zimmennan  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Eugene  F.  Hamp- 
son,  both  long-time  Pluinfielders 
—  the  Courier-News  has  sup- 
jwrted  charities  and  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  has  opposed  waste 
in  government  spending.  It  has 
usually  favored  Republicans  but 
has  always  urged  its  readers  to 
think  for  themselves. 

The  Courier-News  has  urged 
improvements  in  streets,  safety, 
housing,  parking,  transporta¬ 
tion — improvements  it  believes 
w’ill  increase  the  economic  sta¬ 
ture  and  standard  of  living  of 
the  Plainfield  area.  It  has  grown 
along  with  Central  Jer.sey— from 
alx)ut  1,800  subscribers  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  nearly 
40,000  today. 

“Albert  Pulitzer,  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Journal,  has  been 
in  Washington  the  [last  three 
weeks,  and  in  his  absence  Mr. 
J.  I.  C.  Clarke  has  charge.”  — 
The  Journalist,  March  22,  1884. 


75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


4-Sheeter  Overnight  Success 


Bv  Sherman  C.  Beinhorn 


“The  Home  Paper  of  the 
Southern  Connecticut  Valley” 
rounds  out  three-quarters  of  a 
century'  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  this  year  on  a  rising  tide  of 
area-wide  expansion. 

This  development  in  all  phases 
of  living  is  responsible  for  an 
unprecedented  challenge  to  the 
Middletown  Press  w'hich  is  being 
met. 

The  need  is  for  increased  and 
intensified  news  and  advertising 
coverage  as  w'ell  as  for  speedier 
and  extended  lines  of  circulation. 

Seventy-five  years  young,  the 
paper  feels  adequate  for  its 
atomic  age  tasks. 

Only  this  year  the  Press  con¬ 
ducted  a  successful  campaign  in 
support  of  hometown  renewal 
in  the  foi'm  of  a  $3.6  million 
dow'ntown  shopping  center,  and 
is  already  involved  in  a  new  fight 
to  push  a  four-lane  expressw'ay 
from  the  Long  Island  Sound 
shore  area  to  Middletow'n. 

Plant  Growth 

Completion  by  the  state  of  a 
turnpike  linking  New'  York  to 
Rhode  Island,  along  the  shore, 
has  lengthened  marketing  lines 


for  business  and  made  it  possible 
for  management  and  labor  to 
move  into  county  suburbs.  The 
Press  flag  is  being  carried  to 
points  never  reached  before. 

Recognizing  new  needs,  the 
Press  has  in  the  past  several 
years  streamlined  all  depart¬ 
ments,  augmented  its  printing 
capacity,  and  overhauled  edi¬ 
torial,  business  and  advertising 
quarters. 

Began  As  Penny  Press 

Plant  grow'th  began  as  far 
back  as  1950  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  rear  propei'ty.  Press  and 
composing  equipment  w'ere  re¬ 
located  in  this  rear  section  while 
other  divisions  occupied  modern¬ 
ized  front  portions  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Expansion  took  place  w'ith- 
out  interruption  to  the  normal 
course  of  publication. 

A  16-page  Duplex  tublar  press 
W'as  tw'inned  to  the  existing  24- 
page  press,  giving  the  Press  a 
40-page  maximum  output  plus 
the  advantage  of  sectional  pub¬ 
lication.  Thus,  the  front  page  of 
the  second  section  sei'ves  as  a 
front  page  for  the  suburban 
area. 

Now  an  independent  Republi¬ 


can  paper,  the  Press  was  begun 
as  a  Democratic  campaign  daily 
Sept.  29,  1884,  and  was  modelled 
after  the  old  New  York  Sun. 
Tersely  written  and  compacted 
into  four  sheets  the  paper  sold 
for  a  penny  and  w'as  called  the 
Penny  Press.  It  became  an  over¬ 
night  success,  its  circulation 
zooming  in  a  short  while  to  a 
peak  of  9,000,  and  the  publisher, 
Ei'nest  King,  w'as  in  business  to 
stay. 

Mr.  King  made  his  paper 
Middletown’s  first  successful 
daily  new'spaper  and  operated 
it  until  his  death  in  1900.  The 
next  year  his  sons,  Tlaude  and 
Gerald  King,  formecl  a  partner¬ 
ship.  In  1918,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  pi^ 
to  tw'o  cents  a  copy,  they  changed 
the  name  of  the  paper  to  The 
Evening  Press. 

On  April  19,  1919,  Elmer  S. 
Hubbell  and  Burr  E.  Stevens 
foi-med  a  corporation  which 
bought  out  the  King  interests, 
established  the  Middletow'n  Press 
Publishing  company,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  paper 
to  the  Middletow'n  Press  shortly 
after  acquiring  the  property. 

Mr.  Stevens  died  in  1935  and 
Mr.  Hubbell  acquired  control  o 
the  business. 
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The  shape  of  flight 

The  shapes  of  things  that  fly  have  always  been 
determined  by  the  materials  they  are  made  of. 
Feathers  form  wings  that  are  basically 
alike  for  all  birds— and  membrane  forms  an 
entirely  different  wing  for  insects.  It  takes 
thousands  of  years,  but  nature  improves  its 
materials  and  shapes,  just  as  technology 
improves  the  materials  and  shapes  of  aircraft. 
But  here,  the  improvements  in  materials  are  so 
rapid  that  designs  become  obsolete  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  functional. 

Today,  our  aeronautical  designers  and  missile 
experts  work  with  types  of  materials  that 
didn't  exist  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Steels  are  probably  the  most  important  examples: 
United  States  Steel  has  just 
developed  five  new  types  of  steel  for  the 
missile  program.  They  are  called  “exotic” 
steels  because  they  have  the  almost  unbelievable 
qualities  necessary  for  unearthly  flights. 

The  shape  and  the  success  of  our  space  birds 
depend  on  steel.  USS  is  a  registered  trademark 

United  States  Steel 
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75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


A  Boy,  a  Mustache, 
And  $8  Investment 


The  Macon  (Ga.)  Xens,  cele¬ 
brating  its  75th  anniversary,  was 
founded  by  a  16-year-old  boy 
with  a  capital  of  only  eight 
dollars. 


E%’en  at  the  tender  age  of  16 
yeai's,  however,  the  founder, 
Jerome  Balaam  Pound,  a  native 
of  Dooly  County,  Georgia,  was 
an  exceptional  individual.  He 
bought  the  physical  equipment 
of  the  defunct  Macon  Eveninii 
Graphic  with  no  down  pajunent 
and  on  monthly  notes.  His  $8 
w’ent  to  a  paper  dealer  for 
enough  newsprint  to  publish  500 
copies  a  day  for  six  consecutive 
days. 

Three-quai-ters  of  a  century 
later,  the  Macon  News  is  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  prosperous  afternoon 
newspaper  publishing  each  week¬ 
day  and  combining  with  the 
morning  paper,  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  in  a  joint  Sunday  edition. 

The  News  is  owmed  by  the 
Macon  Telegraph  Publishing 
Company,  with  Peyton  Ander¬ 
son  as  publisher,  Bert  Struby 
general  manager,  Joseph  B.  Par¬ 
ham  editor  and  Jay  Trawick 
managing  editor. 


A  stock  company  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  paid-in  capital  of 
$20,000.  Col.  Albert  R.  Lamar 
was  editor  and  on  his  death, 
E.  C.  Machen,  a  railroad  builder, 
assumed  control. 

Soon  aftei’ward,  men  named 
Cobb  and  Orr  were  in  control 
briefly  and  Hal  P.  Moore  was 
owTier  and  editor  before  reorgan¬ 
ization  under  new  ownership 
w'as  effected  in  1894. 

R.  L.  McKenney  and  Thomas 
W.  Loyless  were  business  man¬ 
ager  and  editor,  respectively.  Mr. 
Loyless  left  the  paper  in  1899 
but  Mr.  McKenney  retained  his 
major  interest  as  publisher  of 
the  News  until  1930  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  Publishing  Company. 

Following  the  combining  of 
the  two  Sunday  papers  into  the 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News,  and 
the  economic  benefits  accruing 
from  a  merger  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  except  news  and  editorial, 
the  News  entered  upon  a  period 
of  healthy  growth  which  has 
continued  through  the  years. 

In  1940,  Charles  E.  Marsh, 


Martin  Andersen  and  Peyton 
Anderson  bought  the  Macon 
papers  from  W.  T.  and  P.  T. 
Anderson.  Their  operations  were 
carried  on  by  Caimage  Walls,  a 
native  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  Middle  Georgia  by  way 
of  Orlando,  Fla. 

During  Walls’  operations, 
Macon  and  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers  showed  outstanding 
growth.  Robins  Air  Force  Base 
and  Air  Materiel  Area  installa¬ 
tions,  the  Naval  Ordnance  Plant, 
Macon  (now  Georgia)  Kraft 
Co.,  Armstrong  Co.,  and  many 
other  new  industries  were  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  city.  Walls, 
very  active  in  civic  work, 
sei-ved  as  president  of  the  Macon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was 
organizer  and  president  of  the 
highly  effective  Macon  Area  De¬ 
velopment  Commission.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  years 
and  until  1949,  the  News  w’as 
edited  by  W.  R.  (“Pop”)  Smith. 

The  Marsh-Andersen  interests 
were  absorbed  by  General  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  in  1946,  with 
their  purchases  of  the  Gadsden 
Times,  the  Tuscaloosa  News  and 
the  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal, 
personnel  from  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers  assumed  duties  at  each. 
Walls,  as  GNI  president,  moved 
to  Gadsden  and  Peyton  Ander¬ 
son  returned  to  Macon  as  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1947. 

The  General  Newspapers  Inc. 


interests  w’ere  purchased  in  1951 
and  Peyton  Anderson  bec^ 
owner  of  the  Macon  papers. 

Numerous  honors  in  the  field 
of  journalism  have  i>eenwonby 
the  Macon  News  ovt  r  the  years, 

A  five-unit  Hoe  press  now 
prints  the  papers,  in  contrast  to 
founder  Pound’s  hand-turned 
rotary  press,  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  assets  are  considerably 
more  than  the  eight  dollars  with 
which  Pound  started.  But  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  which 
he  put  into  the  News  originally 
is  still  very  much  in  evidence. 


“A  new  afternoon  paper 
called  The  Dial  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  last  Monday  in  this  city. 
Its  price  is  two  cents.  So  far 
it  is  not  well  known,  for  it  has 
not  been  well  circulated  about 
town.  This  will  probably  be 
remedied  in  a  few  days.” 


“Joseph  Pulitzer  denies  the 
report  that  J.  B.  McCullough  is 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  World. 
“Mack”  will  continue  to  scratch 
gravel  in  St.  Louis.  Meanwhile 
the  World’s  managing  editor 
has  fled  back  to  Chicago.” 


Experience  has  shown  unmis¬ 
takably  that  there  is  no  money 
in  one-cent  newspapers  in  this 
counti'y.”  —  The  Journalist. 
March  22,  1884. 


4  a.ni.  to  10  p.m. 


Today’s  operation  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  struggles  of  the 
founder  in  the  post-Reconstruc- 
tion  hard  times  of  1884.  For  five 
years.  Pound  worked  from  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  including  Sun¬ 
days,  he  reports  in  his  memoirs. 
He  wrote  editorials,  gathered 
news,  sold  advertising  and,  when 
the  carrier  boy  failed  to  appear, 
delivered  the  papers  himself.  On 
occasion,  he  even  helped  turn  the 
manually-operated  rotary  press 
which  printed  1,200  copies  an 
hour. 


Mr.  Pound  had  the  papers 
delivered  six  afternoons  for  ten 
cents  a  week.  He  had  to  collect 
circulation  and  advertising  bills 
every  weekend  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication.  His  youth 
caused  some  potential  customers 
to  refuse  to  take  him  seriously, 
so  he  grew  a  mustache  which  he 
believed  to  be  pei’haps  the  largest 
ever  grown  in  America,  and  he 
found  this  made  him  more  im¬ 
pressive  in  business  transactions. 

Five  years  after  founding  the 
Macon  News,  Pound,  who  was  to 
later  establish  the  Chattanooga 
News  and  the  Memphis  News 
and  to  own  the  Knoxville  Senti¬ 
nel  and  the  old  Knoxville  Trib¬ 
une,  sold  the  paper  for  $5,000. 


‘  y  C?  V  :  '4?^  k  .  ^ ' . 
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GREAT  PROMOTION  EVENT  of  1912  was  the  "human  fly"  stunt  which  so  many  newspapers  sponion 
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Court  Conlee.  promotion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  dug  up  this  old  picture  to  snow 
promotion  that  backfired.  The  Journal  hired  George  Durkin,  the  "human  fly”,  to  climb  the  I0-$tory  •'J 
Block  on  the  busiest  street  in  Milwaukee.  The  "fly",  in  his  white  outfit  and  with  "The  Milwaukee 
pinned  to  his  fanny,  is  waving  to  the  crowd.  Traffic  was  paralyzed  .  .  .  the  Wisconsin  Avenue  bridge  ne^ 
collapsed  .  .  .  retailers  were  sore,  the  cops  were  hot,  and  the  other  local  papers  made  the  most  ot 
Journal's  unwitting  dilemma.  The  Journal  never  hired  a  "human  fly"  again. 
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75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Vibrant  Daily  Pushes 
$20  Million  Project 

By  John  M.  On* 

The  Daily  News  of  McKees-  1891  incorporated  as  the  Daily 
port,  Pa.,  this  year  celebrates  its  News  Publishing  Company  with 
76th  anniversary  with  a  record  Devenny  holding  49  percent  and  ; 
of  growth  and  progress  that  has  Shale  51  percent  of  the  $50,000  i 
made  it  one  of  the  nation’s  out-  initial  capital  stock.  Into  the 
standing  medium-sized  city  new  building  went  a  rotary  I 
newspapers.  press,  held  “revolutionary”  in 

Organizeil  in  1884  and  issuing  the  paper’s  announcement  of  its 
its  first  edition  on  July  1  of  that  purchase,  and  other  latest 
year,  the  Daily  News  now  oc-  equipment.  i 

cupies  one  of  the  world’s  most  In  a  subsequent  deal,  Shale 
modem  newspaper  plants  and  Iwught  out  Devenny  and  ran 
has  an  ABC  daily  circulation  the  paper  as  editor  and  pub- 1 
figure  nearing  the  40,000  mark,  lisher  until  1905  when  he  left  to 
Independent  politically,  the  become  president  and  manager 
newspaper  maintains  a  vigorous  uf  the  old  Publishers  Press, 
editorial  policy  and  is  credited  Shale  s  interest  was  purchased 
with  having  led  the  movements  ^  syndicate  of  McKeesporters, 
which  now  are  in  the  process  of  D®uny  0  Neil,  E.  W.  Pitts, 
changing  McKeesport’s  down-  und  George  Altmeyer  who,  with 
town  business  area  in  a  vast  E.  Long  as  editor  and  man- 1 

program  of  redevelopment,  aper,  published  the  paper  for 
which,  when  completed,  will  en-  y®urs. 
tail  a  cost  of  $20,000,000.  Modem  Plant 

The  Daily  News,  too,  gave  its  »  •,  vr 

support  in  the  past  two  years  present  era  of  Daily  News 

to  voters’  bond  issues  for  the  ownership  began  in  1925  when  j 
erection  of  a  multi-million-dollar  rontrol  of  the  company  was  pur-  I 
high  school  and  a  new  municipal  chased  by  W.  D.  Mansfield,  Dr. ' 
building.  Both  were  successful  Arthur,  C.  R.  Shaw  and 

at  a  time  when  such  bond  issues  J-  Cox  with  Mr.  Mansfield 
proved  ill-fated  elsewhere  in  becoming  president  and  editor. 
Pennsylvania.  1938,  the  paper  moved  into 

a  new  three-story  modem  build-  i 

Founded  With  $2,000  ing  and  began  a  rapid  program 

The  new.spaper  was  founded  of  e^nsion,  doubling  its  cir- j 
by  two  young  brothers,  Wesley  widening  its  area 

and  Harry  Dravo  in  the  spring  coverage, 

of  1884,  each  investing  $1,000.  The  Daily  News,  in  addition  to  j 
Using  a  .second-hand  press  and  “covering”  McKeesport  com- j 
the  hand-set  type  of  that  era,  plctely,  maintains  reporters  in 
they  managed  to  get  their  first  neighboring  communities  and 
edition,  a  free  run  of  1,000  considers  itself  a  “district”  i 
copies,  on  the  streets  on  July  1.  Paper,  serving  a  region  of  West- 1 
A  friend,  E.  B.  Clark,  served  as  cm  Pennsylvania  with  a  popula- 1 
their  first  editor.  James  L.  De-  tion  of  more  than  300,000.  It  has 

venny,  just  out  of  school  was  the  an  editorial-news  staff  of  42, 

first  reporter.  and  a  total  employe  roll  of  171. 

The  Dravos,  after  a  month  of  W.  D.  Mansfield  Jr.,  succeeded 
^  father  as  president  and  edi- ! 
,000-circulation  list  at  one-cent  tor  at  the  latter’s  death  in  1952. 
li!I  T? which  placed  other  officers  of  the  company  are 
ai  y  .  ews  arnong  the  first  William  J,  Cox,  vicepresident, 
(The^  in  Pennsylvania,  and  M.  A.  Cancell iere,  secretary- 

price  now  is  five  cents.)  treasurer 

Th^  years  later  the  Dravos 

sold  out  to  Devenny,  who  had  Mansfield,  on  the  occasion  i 

raised  capital  to  become  one  of  ®f  year’s  anniversary,  said:  | 
the  youngest  newspaper  owners  “We  understand  the  great  re-  ^ 
of  his  day.  He  took  over  at  the  sponsibility  upon  us  to  keep  the  | 
age  of  23.  Daily  News  a  vibrant,  progres- ' 

The  following  year,  Devenny  institution.  We  are  proud 
sold  a  half  interest  to  J.  B.  Shale  it®  P^st  and  confident  of  its 
who  became  the  publisher  with  future.  Our  thoughts  are  con- 
Dwenny  retaining  the  title  of  ceraed  only  with  improving  the 
editor.  They  moved  the  growing  paper  and  the  district  which  it 
paper  into  new  quarters  and  serves.” 
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MERCURY 

NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 

for 

FINER 

PERFORMANCE 

The  terrific  speeds  of  modern  newspaper  presses 

makes  tremendous  demands  on  rollers.  For  this 
reason  the  Rapid  Roller  Company  has  spent 
many  thousands  of  dollars  on  research  to  develop 
rollers  which  will  withstand  high  speed  .  .  .  and  will 
give  the  most  faithful  reproduction  on  the 
fastest  presses.  Mercury  Newspaper  Rollers  arc 
the  result.  There  is  nothing  finer  on  the  market. 

RHPID  ROllER  10. 

FEDERAL  AT  26TH  ST.  •  CHICAGO  16,  lU. 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  PRESS 


di’pamc'd  up  most  of  her  antics, 
publisher  Joseph  I’ulitzer  was 
quick  to  lend  his  support.  When 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
round-the-world  trij),  much  like 
fictional  Phileas  Fogg’s,  the 
World  turned  it  into  the  most 
publicized  expedition  of  the  age. 

With  only  a  doubtful  nod  from 
author  Jules  Verne,  Nellie  cir¬ 
cled  the  globe  in  72  days,  6 
hours,  11  minutes  and  14  seconds 
— and  the  World  punctuated  the 
days  with  banner  headlines. 
When  she  landed  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1890 — setting  a  record 
that  stood  for  women  until  193ti 
when  Dorothy  Kilgallen  joined 
two  male  reporters  in  an  18-day 
around-the-world  flight  —  she 
founded  the  tradition  of  ticker 
tape  parades  for  conquering 
heroes — and  heroines. 

Though  Nellie  was  the  origin¬ 
ator,  the  Era  of  Exploitation 
gave  many  women  a  place  in 
the  city  room  and  the  desen’ed 
respect  of  their  male  co-workers. 

Western  Counterpart 

Nellie’s  Western  counterpart 
was  Winifred  Black,  whose  by¬ 
line,  .\nnie  Laurie,  was  equally 
musical.  While  Nellie  exposed 
New  York’s  seamier  side,  Annif 
turned  San  Francisco  inside  out 
for  Examiner  readers.  Belie^- 
ing  nothing  too  much  trouble 
for  a  story,  she  once  threw  her¬ 
self  under  a  truck  to  gain  en¬ 
trance  to  a  questionable  charity 
waixl. 

Annie,  along  with  Dorothy 
Dix  (a  top-notch  re|)orter  as 
well  as  lovelorn  columni.st),  Ada 
Patterson  and  Nixola  Greeley- 
Smith,  were  the  original  “sob- 
sisters.”  Irvin  S.  Cobb  pinned 
this  tag  on  the  quartet  when 
(Continued  on  pnge  172) 


Bv  Florence  Block  and  Barbara  Wolfe 


publishers  and  editors  were  new-  bjninfr  Dorothy  Dix  as  “Ameri-  homemaking,  fashion  and  beauty 
comers  to  a  world  of  sensation  p^’s  Mother  Confessor,”  it  didn’t  for  devoted  subscribers, 
and  immediacy,  women  in  the  take  long  for  imitators  to  jump  c  u  c- 

Victorian  age  were  almost  un-  on  the  band  wagon,  Sisters 

heard  of  in  the  city  rooms  and  Dorothy  Dix  (Elizabeth  Meri-  But  it  was  Nellie  Bly  who 
on  the  beats.  At  least,  that’s  wether  Gilmer)— the  forerunner  first  made  America  conscious  of 
w  licit  tn^  cditois  tnouj?nt  iind  Qf  th6  corps  of  licurts  &nd  flow-  tho  wonia.n  rcDortoi*  Her  series 
often  said  in  no  uncertain  terrns.  er  columnists  who  enjoy  great  of  f”  wWch  set  the  nation 
In  a  way,  they  were  right. 

While  women  were  not  new  to 


popularity  even  in  1959 — began 
her  column  on  a  free-lance  basis 
journalism,  up  to  this  time  if  for  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
they  wanted  to  mingle  with  in  1896.  After  she  joined  the 
printer’s  ink,  they  had  to  run  Hearst  staff,  she  became  the 
the  show  themselves.  highest  paid  newspaperwoman 

One  of  these  early  petticoat  of  her  day. 
journalists  was  Anne  Royall,  a  Xhe  Beatrice  Fairfax  column, 
lady  who  scooped  the  nation  by  begun  shortly  afterwards  in 
interviewing  Potomac-swimming  ‘  ‘  ' 

President  John  Quincy  Adams 
w’hile  she  sat  on  his  clothes.  She 
finally  left  Washington  after 
being  aiTested  as  a  “common 
scold.”  Possibly  her  feminine 
colleagues  felt  the  rewards  were 
not  great  enough  to  justify  un¬ 
dertaking  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  women  of  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury,  however,  were  no  different 
from  their  granddaughters  .  .  . 
they  had  the  same  curiosity, 
the  same  talents  and  the  same 
ambitions.  That’s  why  they 
wouldn’t  stay  away. 

Hearts  and  Flowers 

It  was  the  lovelorn  columnist 
who  convinced  the  anti-feminine 
editors  of  the  gaslight  era  that 
women  w'ere  the  answer  to  in¬ 
creased  circulation. 

Boilerplate  new's  of  fashions 
and  recipes,  turned  out  grimly 
by  eye-shaded  male  staffers, 
failed  to  strike  a  responsive 
note  in  the  yet  untapped  army 
of  women  readers.  But  when 
William  Randolph  Hearst  began 


WOMEN  EDITORS — In  the  past  It  was  the  qal  reporter — the  newshen — 
who  gave  added  glamor  to  the  newsroom.  Today,  besides  the  gal  re¬ 
porters,  there  are  distaff  editors  whose  principal  preserve  Is  the  women's 
page  or  section.  Two  dozen  of  them  were  pictured  at  the  recent  Seminar 
for  Women's  Editors  at  the  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  this  session,  Miss  Jean  Mooney  (center  at  far  end  of  table) 
discussed  "Variety  and  Balance  In  Women's  Pages."  Miss  Mooney  is 
director  of  Women's  Services,  NEA  Service. 
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Congratulations  to: 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

Your  handbook  for  “Total  Selling”  is  only  one  more  example  of 
the  fine  work  you  do  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Best  of  luck  to 
you,  the  spokesman  of  one  of  our  oldest  media  and  sineere  congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  75th  Anniversary. 

DODGE  DIVISION,  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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(Continued  from  page  170) 

they  invaded  the  courtroom  in 
1907  to  write  histronically  of 
Evelyn  Nesbitt  Thaw’s  defense 
of  her  husband. 

Nixola  Greeley-Smith,  a  fit¬ 
ting  reflection  of  her  illustrious 
grandfather,  had  no  difficulty 
in  joining  the  ranks  of  Park 
Row,  but  the  concise,  lively  in¬ 
terviews  for  which  she  became 
famous,  caused  Mr.  Pulitzer  no 
regrets. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  Nix¬ 
ola  interviewed  every  visiting 
celebrity  —  popularizing  this 
foi-m  of  writing  for  the  news- 
hens — covered  trials  and  every 
big  story  of  the  era. 

As  clever  with  her  tongue  as 
with  her  pen,  Nixola  dealt  a 
“perfect  squelch”  for  her  col¬ 
leagues,  upon  whom  the  “400” 
looked  with  disdain.  Arriving 
for  an  interview  with  Mrs.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  she  was  turned 
away  by  a  maid  who  offered 
her  two  dollars  for  “her  incon¬ 
venience.”  Nixola’s  reply: 

“Tell  Mrs.  Astor  that  she  not 
only  forgets  who  I  am,  but  who 
she  is.  Give  her  back  her  money, 
and  tell  her  that  when  John 
Jacob  Astor  was  skinning  lub- 
bits,  my  grandfather  was  get¬ 
ting  out  the  Tribune  and  was 
a  foremost  citizen  of  New 
York.” 

Substitute 

Attention  was  first  focused  on 
Ada  Patterson  of  the  Si.  Louis 
Republican  when  she  jumped  in 
to  substitute  for  a  male  reporter 
whose  hangover  kept  him  from 
a  hanging.  Her  spectacular  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  “unfeminine  as¬ 
signment,”  brought  her  a  sum¬ 
mons  from  the  New  York  World. 
When  she  arrived,  however,  the 
editor  was  away  and  there  was 
no  job. 

Broke  and  alone  in  the  big 
city,  she  proved  her  mettle  by 
landing  a  job  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can — PROVIDED  she  descend 
into  the  East  River  to  interview 
bridge  construction  workers,  an 
assignment  at  which  male  re¬ 
porters  balked.  This  was  just 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
stunts  for  Ada.  She  walked  into 
a  lion’s  den  at  Coney  Island  and 
drove  a  locomotive  from  St. 
Louis  to  Chicago.  Her  greatest 
claim  to  fame,  perhaps,  was  as 
a  “sob  sister.”  She  covered  every 
major  murder  and  wept  copi¬ 
ously  in  print  on  behalf  of  de¬ 
fendants  and  their  loved  ones. 

Green  Pastures 

Some  women  realized  from 
the  beginning  that  having 
“something  different”  was  their 
only  assurance  of  a  job. 

An  almost  legendary  figure, 
who  did  not  fit  into  the 


“Woman’s  Story”  pattern  de¬ 
veloping  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  was  Midy  Morgan. 

Livestock  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times  from  1869  to  1892, 
six-foot  Midy  strode  through 
stockyards  wearing  hip-boots 
and  tweeds,  smoking  a  stogie 
and  using  “man  talk.”  Though 
her  male  colleagues  snorted  at 
her  appearance,  none  dared 
challenge  her  work.  She  was  a 
leading  authority  on  horses  and 
cattle,  and  was  often  commis¬ 
sioned  by  international  person- 


Dimples  and  first  woman  comic 
strip  artist,  and  Nell  Brinkley, 
creator  of  the  “Fluffy  Ruffles 
Girl.” 

Laurels  in  untouched  areas 
also  go  to  Sylvia  Porter,  “The 
Girl  Wonder  of  Wall  St.”;  Har¬ 
riet  VanHome,  television  critic 
for  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun;  Claudia  Cassidy, 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  out¬ 
spoken  critics  and  author  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  “On  the 
Aisle,”  and  Maureen  Daly  who 
initiated  a  teenagers  column  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Tabloids 

When  the  Chicago  Tribune 


beautiful  Imogene  about  th« 
ballroom  one  evening,  while  en¬ 
vious  competitore  looked  on. 
Though  they  danced  all  night, 
Imogene  refused  to  reveal  a 
word  “Prince  Charming”  said, 
and  the  News  was  scooped  by 
every  other  paper  whose  head¬ 
lines  blared:  “Duke  Romances 
Girl  Reporter”. 

Fame  came  to  many  tabloid 
gals,  who  included  such  “greats” 
as  Norma  Abrams,  Helen  Hada- 
kin,  Hattie  F.  Cattell,  Ruth 
Phillips,  Michelen  Keating, 
Grace  Robinson  and  Julia  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
is  columnist  Inez  Robb,  the 
News’  original  Nancy  Randolph, 


CITY  DESK!— This  was  the  heart  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  operation  in  the  1920s,  when  the  newspejw 
office  was  on  Wells  Street.  Presiding  in  shirtsleeves  is  John  Craig,  City  Editor.  The  young  lady  *t  ™ 
telephone  is  June  Provines.  Note  the  wastebasket  that's  too  small  to  handle  the  trash. 


ages  to  select  their  stables. 
Midy,  like  many  of  her  profes¬ 
sion,  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 
While  inspecting  a  Jersey  City 
stockyard,  she  fell  from  a  fence 
and  was  trampled  by  a  steer. 

Though  press  boxes  in  many 
sports  arena  still  are  closed  to 
female  reporters,  it  was  in  1900 
that  Sadie  K.  Miller  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  began  her  career  as 
a  baseball  reporter,  and  in  1908 
that  Harriette  Underhill  became 
a  turf  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Telegraph.  Pipe-smoking 
Sadie  crashed  another  field  in 
1903,  when  she  added  photog¬ 
raphy  to  her  skills. 

Because  photo-journalism  is 
a  relatively  recent  development, 
one  cannot  underestimate  the 
value  of  Kate  Carew',  an  early 
20th  Century  (and  first  wmman) 
political  cartoonist;  Grace  Geb- 
bie  Drayton,  creator  of  Dolly 


launched  its  infant  tabloid,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  in  1919, 
the  gates  were  wide  open  to  the 
“sob  sisters,”  whose  skill  at  at¬ 
tracting  readership  had  already 
been  tried  and  proved. 

One  of  the  first  to  join  the 
News  was  Julia  Harpman,  cited 
by  her  colleagues  as  “the  ideal 
woman  reporter”.  Until  her 
marriage  to  Westbrook  Pegler, 
she  covered  murders,  Ku  Klux 
Klan  forays  and  prize  fights, 
but  never  lost  the  sweetness 
that  won  her  the  title,  “Gentle 
Julia”. 

The  gals  of  the  News  and  its 
subsequent  rival,  the  Mirror, 
were  famous  for  always  getting 
their  stories.  Imogene  Stanley 
broke  the  tradition,  though, 
while  assigned  to  cover  the 
Duke  of  Windsor’s  Canadian 
tour  in  1923.  Unaware  of  her 
identity,  the  Prince  whirled 

EDITOR  8C  P 


producer  of  “acidulous  eye-wit¬ 
ness  accounts  of  society  news” 

Racket  Busier 

While  New  York  readers  were 
viewing  crime  through  feminine 
eyes,  Evelyn  Schuler  of  the  oM 
Philadelphia  Ledger  was  break¬ 
ing  up  organized  rackets  in  her 
hometown.  Evelyn,  the  only  gin 
in  the  country  to  write  the  lead 
story  for  the  Hauptmann  tn» 
wrote  an  expose  of  the  Phiny 
numbers  racket  that  forced  the 
arrest  of  300. 

Kathleen  McLaughlin  was 
another  top-notch  crime  report¬ 
er  of  the  era,  and  handled  this 
spot  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
when  A1  Capone  was  Czar  o 
the  underworld.  Kathleen  even¬ 
tually  traded  her  crime  beat  tor 
the  lofty,  though  h'ss  exciting' 
job  as  women’s  page  editor  for 
the  New  York  Times. 
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When  the  Hauptmann  trial  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  pressed  her 
opened  in  Flemington,  N.  J.,  in  demands  that  women  be  pennit- 
1933,  there  were  36  women  in  ted  aboard  Navy  ships  until  an 
the  press  box  —  testifying  to  inadvertant  invitation  to  two 
women’s  strides.  Dorothy  Dix,  Congresswomen  in  1949  caused 
called  out  of  retirement  to  do  the  Navy  to  relax  its  age-old 
the  job  for  the  Hearst  papers,  tradition  and  May  to  become 
was  the  “grand  old  lady”  of  the  “Admiral  Craig”.  Always  one  to 
group,  which  included  all  the  stand  by  her  principles,  Mrs. 
stars — Adele  Rogers  St.  John,  Craig  defended  the  press  against 
Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Loren  a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  criti- 
Hickock,  Jane  Dixon  and  Evelyn  cism.  And,  w'hen  he  rapped 


columnists,  she  sharply  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  one — Eleanor 
The  Reform  Path  — jp  family. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  To  Capital  Hill 

atomic-aged  newshens  owe  a 

vote  of  thanks  to  the  bloomer  The  step  from  reform  to  poli- 
girl  and  her  suffragist  move-  tics  per  se  was  the  next  logical 
ment  which  opened  up  vast  op-  move.  When  Emma  Bugbee 
portunities  for  women  of  the  joined  the  New  York  Tribune  as 
press.  They,  in  turn,  did  much  its  first  woman  reporter,  the 
to  make  the  19th  Amendment  a  females  in  special  departments 
reality.  Marching  with  the  suf-  used  a  separate  entrance  to 
fragetts,  a  coi-ps  of  journalists  segregated  quarters  lest  they 
.  .  .  among  them  Eleanor  Booth  offend  city  desk  personnel.  But 
Simmons,  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  1924,  Emma  was  covering  the 
Emma  Bugbee,  May  Craig  and  first  of  many  political  conven- 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb  .  .  .  captured  tions — and  doing  it  as  well  as 
up-front  space  for  women’s  the  men. 

news  and  another  point  for  the  Politics  was  to  bring  fame  to 


distaff  team. 


many  women  writers  —  among 


Women,  as  it  turned  out,  were  them  Dorothy  Thompson,  whose 
at  their  best  when  they  w’ere  columns  brought  her  wealth,  in- 
Mpousing  a  favorite  “cause”,  ternational  prestige  and  expul- 
The  suffrage  movement  paved  gion  from  Cermany  and  Russia. 

Ruth  Ceri  Hagy,  who  was  to 

Field  crusaded  for  international 


Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  credited 

with  pei-suading  General  Eisen- 
stays  and  the  annexation  of  ,  ...  ...  _ _ 


R;:  P..«idential 

^  nomination. 

Temperance  ranked  second  to  R  .th^  coverage  of  u  one- 
women’s  rights  among  the  out-  man  jiolitical  rule  in  Du\al 
raged  ladies  of  the  Gay  Nine-  County,  Texas,  that  won  the 
ties.  One,  Elizabeth  Jordon,  as-  1955  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Mp. 
sistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  Caro  Brown  of  the  Alice 
New  York  World,  penetrated  (Texas)  haily  Echo.  Only  the 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Ihiixl  woman  to  win  the  coveted 
Tennessee  to  ferret  out  moon-  award,  she  followed  .A.nn€* 
shiners.  O’Hare  McCormick  (1937)  and 

Sophie  Loeb,  another  World  Marguerite  Higgins  (1951).  A 
staffer,  fought  vehemently  from  fourth  joined  the  roster  this 

1910  to  1929  to  gain  public  ypar— Mary  Lou  Werner  of  the 
housing,  bonding  of  cabbies,  Washitif/tan  Eceninc/  Star,  cited 
widows’  pensions  and  elimina-  lo’’  her  year-long  coverage  of 
tion  of  illegitimacy  from  New  integration  in  Virginia. 

York’s  records.  „  .  « 

tioing  tar  afield  to  do  an  ex¬ 
pose  on  immigration  problems,  Tlie  hardships  of  wartime, 
Genevieve  F'orbes  Herrick  of  the  both  on  the  home  and  fighting 
Chicago  Tribune  sailed  from  fronts,  were  just  the  kind  of 
Ireland  to  .4merica  in  1921  to  national  disaster  to  set  female 
observe  steerage  conditions.  Her  journalists’  hopes  aglow.  While 
reports  prompted  Congressional  able-bodied  men  carried  guns, 
investigation,  and  her  testimony  the  ever-vigilant  ladies  stuck 
helped  bring  about  Ellis  Island  their  feet  further  into  city 

reforms,  rooms. 

Long  before  Steinbeck’s  Jane  Dixon,  one  of  the  first 
of  Wrath”  appeared,  war  coiTespondents  of  the  fe- 
Sigrid  .A  me  had  done  a  series  male  pemuasion,  tramped  all 
of  cru.suding  articles  on  the  over  Mexico  with  Pancho  Villa, 
(Ikies”  for  the  Oklahoma  City  sending  back  pei’sonalized 
Times.  To  back  up  a  story  on  stories  for  United  Press.  -At  one 
the  “baby  black  market”,  Sigrid  point,  the  famed  rebel  barri- 
actually  purchased  a  day-old  in-  caded  himself  in  his  ranch  and 

refused  to  see  any  reporter — 
Another  vocal  feminist,  Eliza-  except  Jane. 

•eth  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Continued  on  page  174) 
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One  Ole  Timer 
Salutes 

Youiigsters 

A  y  THE  133  YEAR  OLD 

jUlaton  Celegrapi) 

ESTABLISHED 

^  W  ^  CONGRATULATES  .  .  . 

Editor  &  Publisher 

AND 

THE  MACON  NEWS 

ON  THEIR 

75th  Anniversary 


Tlie!>e  two  tradition¬ 
ally  great  newspa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  THE  M.A- 
UO>  TELEGRAPH 
and  THE  MACON 
.NEl^S  .  .  .  offer  an 
unbeatable  team  to 
blanket  the  RICH 
Mifidle  Georgia  Area 
with  complete  family 


^  THE  ^ 
MACON 
NEWS 

75 

c  '/nniitrjom 
V  J'  ^ 


Ail  of  Middle  Georgia 
"GETS  YOUR  MESSAGE’ 
when  you  advertise  in 


REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


The  Women 


(Continued  from  page  173) 


The  Russian  Revolution 
brought  fame  to  Rheta  Childe 
Dorr,  who  donned  a  uniform  and 
marched  with  the  Bolsheviks  to 
get  a  series  of  front-page  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Netv  York  Mail. 

China  was  the  “beat”  for 
Edna  Lee  Booker  and  Irene 
Kuhn.  The  Russo-Finnish  War 


75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Whole  Town  Grows 
When  Rooster  Crows 


Bv  Dean  Clienoweth 


The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand- 


ard-Time.‘i  was  75  years  old  on  leally  wet. 


iVICE  ^P  with  the  course  of 

-  events. 

^  From  the  start,  it  stressed 

local  news,  getting  names  in  the 

news  columns.  Farm  and  ranch 
news  was  a  must  and  the)- 
f  strove  to  get  it  ahead  of  head- 

Vr  TV  ^  lines  from  Washington,  Austin 
or  Timbucktoo.  The  straggling 
little  village  of  2,000  has  today 
become  a  city  of  nearly  70,000. 
Circulation  of  the  morning  and 

,  ,  .  X  .LL  evening  papers  has  passed  the 

Showers  fell  to  get  the  cover 


column,  established  by  the  late 


Kuhn  The  Russo-Finnish  War  interval  be-  And  that  ties  into  one  of  the  gam  Ashburn,  the  oil  page,  and 

won  international  citations  for  its  founding  by  the  late  legends  of  the  newspaper.  When-  area  happenings  dominate  the 

photographer- journalist  Teresa  Murphy  and  W.  A.  Guth-  ever  there’s  a  general  ram,  a  interest  of  the  publisher,  his 

Bonney.  Eleanor  Packard,  UP  legends  and  traditions  have  red  rooster  is  overprinted  on  the  staff  and  the  readership, 

correspondent  said  to  have  cov-  Riown  about  the  institution.  Yet  front  page.  It  has  become  a  hav¬ 
ered  more  war  than  any  other  there  have  been  only  bringer  of  rain  and  citizens  cam-  Overshot  the  Tonn 

woman  won  her  fame  on  the  ^"’o  managements,  that  of  the  paign  for  appearance  of  the  old 

battlee-rounds  of  Albania  and  founders  and  the  ownership  of  bird  when  droughts  .seem  longer  On  the  21st  anniversary  of 

EthioTa  Houston  Harte  and  the  transi-  than  normal.  the  weekly’s  debut,  the  Ev^g 

j  ,  ,  ,  ,  j  ,  tion  from  this  to  the  current  Standard  was  bom  in  1905.  On 


Ethiopia.  nousron  narre  ann  tne  transi 

,  ,  j  ,  tion  from  this  to  the  curreni 

The  dark  da  vs  before  and  dur-  tt  . 

\iT  TT  1  V  Harte-Hanks  &  Co.  organization 

ing  World  War  II  gave  by-lines 

to  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  of  Harte-Hanks  was  created  bj 


•d  when  droughts  .seem  longer  On  the  21st  anniversary  of 
Lin  normal.  the  weekly’s  debut,  the  Evening 

Standard  w^as  bom  in  1905.  On 
The  Red  Roosier  Sept.  5,  1909,  the  Morning 

^  ^  Standard  was  published.  But 

1  he  weather  is  important  the  publishers  overshot  the  town, 


to  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  of  Harte-Hanks  was  created  by  q-Up  weather  is  imnortant  puDiisnTO.  DUi 

M  ^  a  nartnershiu  between  the  late  the  weather  is  p  a  the  publishers  overshot  the  town, 

the  New’  York  Times.  .  .  .  Tania  ^  pairneisnip  oeiween  me  laie  everywhere,  but  perhaps  no  place  o  i,oU 

Long,  whose  reports  of  the  Lon-  Bernard  M.  Hanks,  publisher  of  p|gg  Joes  rain  or  the  lack  of  it  last^  a  y^r 

don  blitz  for  the  New  York  Abiline  Reporter  News^  and  g-ov^ern  the  business  activity  of  partn^ship  of  Guthne 

Times  were  judged  the  “best  Houston  Harte.  Their  first  ven-  so  large  a  section  as  in  West  Murphy  had  temiinated  at 

new’s  stories  by  a  w’oman  in  the  purchase  in  1923  Texas.  Following  a  big  rain  on  turn  of  the  century  when 

1940”.  .  .  .  Marian  Young  of  of  the  weekly  Lubbock  Plains-  September  6,  1910,  Mr.  Murphy  Guthrie’s  interests  in  the  de 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  Journal.  From  this  small  ven-  pi-inted  a  crowing  red  rooster  velopment  of  a  light  plant  re- 

tion,  the  only  reporter  in  the  ture,  Harte-Hanks  &  Company  „„  the  front  page  of  the  Evening  quired  his  time.  Other  partners 

Reichstag  in  1937  when  Hitler  developed  into  an  organization  Standard.  From  this  came  a  cus-  enterprise  but 


came  into  the  enterprise  but 


announced  his  invasion  of  the  owming  daily  newspapers  in  tom  w’hich  in  a  few  years  de-  Murphy  was  the  dominating per- 
Rhineland.  eight  Texas  cities.  veloped  into  the  rooster  being  fonality  until  he  sold  to 


eight  Texas  cities. 


In  the  closing  months  of  The  partnership  now  consists  overprinted  in  red  on  the  front  January,  1920,  the  actaa 
World  War  II,  the  name  of  Mar-  of  Mrs.  Bernard  M.  Hanks  and  jiage.  For  half  a  century  any  ti’unsfer  being  made  three 
guerite  Higgins  first  began  to  her  son-in-law,  Andrew  B.  Shel-  rain  of  one-half  inch  or  more  ui^nths  later, 
appear  over  Eurojiean  datelines  ton  and  Bruce  B.  Meador,  all  has  braught  out  the  red  rooster  ..  .  pi  i  r  l 

in  the  New  York  Herald  Tri-  of  Abiline,  Millard  Cope  of  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper  .amings  ow  ac 

bune,  whose  Berlin  Bureau  she  Marshall,  Edward  H.  Harte  of  until  is  has  become  the  accepted  the  eight  years  succeeding 


bune,  whose  Berlin  Bureau  she  Marshall,  Ji.dward  H.  Harte  ol  until  is  has  become  the  accepted  the  eight  years  succeeding 

headed  at  the  age  of  24.  It  was  Corpus  Christi,  and  Houston  sign  of  prosperity  and  good  the  transfer  the  newspaper 

the  Korean  conflict  and  her  bril-  Harriman  Harte  and  Houston  times.  plowed  back  into  the  enterprise 

liant  reporting  of  war  in  the  Harte  of  San  Angelo.  The  history  of  the  publication  more  than  it  took  in  during 

ranks  that  brought  “Maggie”  »  ■  •  u  -i  i-  includes  two  periods,  first  as  a  each  preceding  year.  Then  the 

lasting  fame  and  a  reputation  "  ®  uildmg  weekly  and  as  an  evening  daily.  Morning  Times  was  e.stablished 

as  the  “feminine  Ernie  Pyle.”  Fioni  an  old  adobe  building  ^*^*  **1^  the  36  years  Murphy  was  in  1928,  and  two  staffs  of  re- 
‘ Just’  Journalists  in  1884,  the  Standard  made  five  <h»ectmg  its  development,  and  porters  have  worked  around  the 

moves,  each  to  larger  quarters  then  from  May  1,  1920,  when  clock  since  then  editing  a 
Miss  Higgins  and  a  compa-  and  to  larger  presses  and  in  Harte  took  charge.  He  had  sold  paper  that  averages  16  to  W 
triot  at  the  Herald  Tribune  1951  moved  into  its  present  Booneville,  Mo.,  paper  for  pages. 

illustrate  neatly  the  current  modem  plant.  The  building  con-  $tt),000  and  this  was  his  initial  The  newspaper  does  extensive 

status  of  the  one-third  of  the  tains  almost  43,000  square  feet  ''®*iture  into  Texas  journalism,  promotion  work  for  the  cattle, 

nations  newswriters  who  are  of  floor  space.  It  was  constructed  ^  Gp  that  a  tiaveling  sales-  sheep  and  goat  industries,  re 


‘Just’  Journalists 


females.  jq  out  heat  dust  and  lateral  had  given  him  about  a  creation  facilities,  schools,  water 

When  the  young  war  cor-  light  peculiar  to  this  section  of  down  in  San  Angelo,  resources,  military  installations, 

respondent  was  ordered  to  leave  West  Texas.  The  building  has  Texas,  that  might  be  bought,  churches  and  cultural  organiw- 

Korea  for  Tokyo  in  the  thick  of  virtually  no  window’s,  rests  on  a  ,  „  tions.  Probably  its  first  editorial 

the  fighting.  General  MacArthur  foundation  which  can  hold  eight  Ijirgest  t.ounty  promotion  relates  to  the  stew- 

rescinded  the  directive  at  Miss  more  floors,  and  it  has  a  separate  Both  Guthrie  and  Murphv  ardship  of  wealth,  the  idea  that 


tions.  Probably  its  first  editorial 
promotion  relates  to  the  stew- 


Higgins’  indisputable  plea: 
“I  am  not  in  Korea  as 


Both  Guthrie  and  Murphy  ardship  of  wealth,  the  idea  that 


foundation  for  an  8-unit  press,  were  Anglo-Saxon  bom.  In-  those  who  had  accumulated  much 
When  the  building  was  con-  trigued  by  stories  of  Texas  pic-  area  should  share  in 


woman;  I  am  here  as  a  w’ar  cor-  structed,  the  basement  was  dug,  tured  as  a  land  w’here  greenbacks  raoting  local  facilities.  As  a  re 
respondent.”  and  heavy  cranes  being  used  grew  on  trees,  they  came  to  ®tilt  there  have  been  large  gi 

And  Marie  Torre,  in  this  age  for*  the  building  of  the  North  Texas,  Guthrie  from  a  family  of  Angelo  College,  ^ 

no  longer  obliged  to  prove  her-  Concho  Dam  near  San  Angelo  book  publishers  in  Scotland,  and  library,  and  hospitals, 
self  w’ith  sensationalism  for  its  were  drafted  to  lift  the  press  Murphy  from  Toronto,  Canada,  promoted  the  conservation  o 
owm  sake,  sacrificed  personal  units  into  place.  The  pi-ess  was  He  came  to  San  Angelo  in  1882 

comfort  to  spend  ten  days  in  erected  first,  and  a  large  tar-  and  worked  for  the  old  Enter-  Into  the  management  in 
jail.  When  the  cause  she  w’as  paulin  placed  over  it  to  keep  prise  and  the  Tom  Green  County  cent  years  have  come  Hartes 
fighting  for — protection  of  new’s  out  the  rain.  Then  the  building  Times.  He  and  Guthrie  roomed  two  sons,  Edward  H.  Harte  an 
sources  —  becomes  the  law  in  was  constructed  ai’ound  it.  The  together  and  they  decided  to  Houston  H.  Harte.  Ed  is  now 
every  state,  it  w’ill  be  principally  ‘tarp’  w’as  hardly  necessary  for  start  the  weekly  Standard.  Their  with  the  Corpus  Christi  pap*t 
because  Marie  Torre,  the  the  long  drought  was  beginning  excuse  was  that  the  largest  coun-  as  vicepresident.  Houston  sue- 
woman,  was  first  and  foremost  and  in  the  nearly  eight  months  fy  in  the  United  States,  save  ceeded  him  as  president  of 
Marie  Torre,  the  reporter.  of  construction  not  enough  one,  needed  a  live  newspaper  to  Standard. 
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(International  Harvester, 
Chicago,  Illinois) 

(SPECIAL  TO  ALL  NEWSPAPERS) 


American  newspapers,  more 
than  any  other  press  in  the 
world,  have  achieved  high 
readership  without  compro¬ 
mising  editorial  integrity  and 
forthright  reporting. 

For  a  tough  joh,  well  done, 
we  salute  you. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


75  YEARS  OF  PUBUC  SERVICE 


Since  1919,  Dailies  Have  Made 
30.9  Million  Net  Increase 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


low  of  467  in  1943  to  a  high  of 

- - -  556  in  1958. 

Wilbur  C.  Peterson,  assistant 

*  1  ^  A  *  ^  professor  at  the  State  Univet- 

N  ewspaper  Circulations  ris  r  sn 

JL  trends  in  circulation  and  popu- 

11  Tl  •  ^  — lation  fi-om  1929  to  1957,  n- 

rollow  Business  Cycles 

.  circulation  of  daily  newspapers 

Since  1919.  Dailies  Have  Made 

Sunday  paper.  Instead,  people  population  20  years  old  and 

30.9  Million  Net  Increase  SS“'Jwrpape,.T„d 

20  and  25  cents  for  Sunday  creased  as  fast  as  families  and 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg  papers.  households. 

The  stability  of  newspaper  through  the  1940’s  daily 

During  the  past  75  years,  usher — daily  newspapers  of  circulations  as  a  basic  patterm  circulation  continued  to  gain. 
U.S.  newspaper  circulations  the  U.S.  had  a  combined  circu-  'or  i^rket  coverage  is  -phere  were  six  years,  when, 

have  surged  ahead,  generally  lation  of  about  four  million,  revealed  in  the  fact  that  people  stimulated  by  World  War  II 
keeping  pace  with  the  upward  Population  of  the  country  was  of  U.S.  and  Canada  s^nt  jts  attendant  effects,  dr- 

growth  in  iiopulation,  but  in  approximately  50  million.  Total  ?1, 563,942,000  in  1958  for  their  culations  showed  substantial 
more  recent  years  showing  a  number  of  dailies  was  971.  copies  of  daily  and  Sunday  g^ins.  The  total  increa.se  for  the 
tendency  not  to  gain  as  fast  as  At  present  there  are  1,751  alone,  the  pub-  decade  was  33.2  per  cent, 

families  and  households  have  dailies  with  a  total  circulation  “P  s  daily  aM  Sunday  pap^  Population  increased  by  13.9 
increased.  of  57,418,311  in  the  U.S.,  based  bill  amounted  to  $1,459,013,0(W  p^j.  ^ent  during  the  same  peri- 

Since  1919  based  on  the  an-  figures  for  1958  as  compiled  Canadians  paid  d,  according  to  Mr.  Peterson’s 

nuUTg.^s'.SlXby'ED".  (or  E4P-,  1959  Year  Book  On  an^vIrarS 

TOR  &  PUBLISHER,  U.S.  daily  the  verge  of  climbing  to  58  mil-  Jg ®  nearly  double  the  rate  of  in- 
newspapers  show  a  net  gain  of  “P‘^  per  day,  the  $30,076,000  a  week  or  crease  in  the  1930’s  was  con- 

30,974,960  in  circulation  (1919-  combined  morning  and  evening  328  000  a  Jhese  figu^^^  siderably  le^  than  the  rate  of 

68).  Sunday  papers  have  a  net  U-S.  circulations  a  ?or  newsilL-^  ‘"^fase  in  daily  newspaper  cir- 

Se’TSe  TCrS’^  This^a^hL?  bwo-*Sdr?s  *Sf  one  per  based  on  figures  supplied  by  the  ^ 

a  piii  when  Similarly  556  Sunday  Bureau  o(  Ad.ertieing,  ANPA,  sluw  Down  in  -Sir. 

„„rl  me,  mira.,  m  Vaoarr.  neWSpUpeTS  lU  thlS  COUntiy  lUSt  SlUCe  1 

nf  y^ar  showed  a  total  circulation  .  rr  k  t  lo^n  ^ 

the  number  of  dailies  46,954,686,  representing  a  •''•cady  Climb  to  1930  failed  to  maintain  the  sii- 

by  327,  whde  Sunday  papers  gain  in  total  number  of  Sunday  Recurring  dips  in  daily  cir-  able  gains  it  had  experienced 


Slow  Down  in  ’50’s 


by  327,  while  Sunday  papers  - 

have  increased  by  50.  Sunday 

•'  papers  over  1957,  but  a  slight 

Ups  and  Downs  ^^P  combing  circulation. 

Total  U.S.  population  stood  at 
Through  the  years,  espiecially  un  estimated  174  million  in 
since  1920,  newspaper  circula-  1958. 


year  showed  a  total  circulation  •  n-  ■  ,  luon  From  1950  to  1957,  circula- 

of  46,954,686,  representing  a  ‘  ^  ^  «o  tion  failed  to  maintain  the  six- 

gain  in  total  number  of  Sunday  Recurring  dips  in  daily  cir-  able  gains  it  had  experienced 
papers  over  1957,  but  a  slight  culation  can  be  noted  in  a  le-  in  the  1940’s.  Population  ex¬ 
dip  in  combined  circulation,  figures  compiled  an-  perienced  record-breaking  rises, 

Total  U.S.  population  stood  at  nually  since  1919.  due  to  the  continuing  “baby 

an  estimated  174  million  in  At  about  that  point  the  2,078  boom.”  During  these  years 
19.5g.  dailies  listed  in  E&P’s  Year  daily  newspaper  circulation 

Book  sold  26.4  millions  of  cop-  showed  a  9.4  per  cent  gained 
Prices  Go  Upward  ies.  W’hile  the  number  of  news-  while  population  gained  15i 


tions  have  reflected  the  ups  and  „  .  „  „  .  dook  soia  miiuons  oi  cop-  snowea  a  y.4  per  cent  game., 

downs  of  this  nation’s  economic  'es.  M  hile  the  number  of  news-  while  population  gained  15i 

cycles,  including  the  depression  The  slight  downward  turn  in  declin^,  their  aggregate  per  cent. 

of  the  ’30’s,  the  upward  swing  total  circulation,  daily  and  Sun-  climbed  steadily  to  However,  Mr.  Peter.son  points 

during  World  War  II,  the  com-  day,  in  1958  was  a  repetition  •  “ol^tom  was  reached  in  out:  “This  comparison  is  not 
petitive  battle  between  print  of  what  occurred  in  1952  when  ^  when  sales  dropped  to  35.1  fair,  because  it  does  not  con- 
media  and  broadcast  media  in  a  wave  of  price  increases  reflecting  the  effects  aider  the  population  of  news- 

the  postwar  years,  with  the  shift  stopped  the  rising  postwar  ^  .  P*‘olon&ed  business  de-  paper-reading  age.” 
of  urbanites  to  suburbia.  trend  at  around  the  54  million  A  four  year  period  of  He  found  that  circulation  has 

Going  back  to  1884 — when  mark.  The  day  of  the  penny  substantial  gains  followed,  but  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  the 

The  Journalist  was  started  as  press  has  long  since  passed,  so  1938  daily  newspaper  circu-  adult  population,  (which  he  set 

a  forerunner  of  Editor  &  Pub-  has  the  two  and  three-cent  ’^tion  took  another  drop.  at  20  years  of  age  and  older), 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  except  during  the  1930’.s.  Over 

_ _ _ _ _ _  steady  shrinkage  in  the  number  the  29-year  period  circulation 

\"  L  of  dailies  published  as  increased  showed  a  slightly  larger  gain 

^  ^  /,  A  fj  I  operating  costs  and  declining  than  did  adult  population. 

.  I  '■®'’^"ues  accelerated  newspaper  In  1930  one  daily  newspaper 


CLc£  <ryi.  76 


revenues  accelerated  newspaper  In  1930  one  daily  newspaper 
consolidations.  By  1940,  the  copy  was  circulated  for  every 
number  of  dailies  had  dropi^  1.90  persons.  In  1957  the  rate 
to  1,878  with  a  total  circulation  was  one  copy  for  evei'y  1-W 
of  41.1  million.  Through  the  persons, 
war  and  postwar  years  circula¬ 
tions  rose  rapidly  and  after  Families  Ahead 

passing  the  plateau  of  1951-52 

they  continued  upward  to  1957’s  I"  comparing  circulation 
record  peak.  Each  year,  how-  gains  and  increases  in  families 
ever,  saw  a  decline  in  the  num-  households  since  1930,  Mr. 
ber  of  dailies,  receding  from  Peterson  found  that  familiM 
1,878  in  1940  to  1,751  in  1958,  gained  nearly  57  per  cent 
as  the  trend  to  merged  opera-  households  65.6  per  cent  and 
tions  continued.  Sunday  news-  circulation  46  per  cent, 
papers  followed  a  somewhat  His  study  indicates  the  nuin- 
similar  pattern  of  circulation  ber  of  dailies  per  family  «na 
growth,  but  the  number  of  household  has  dropped  since 
papers  increased,  going  from  a  1930.  In  1930,  there  were  1-^ 
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dailies  per  family  and  1.32  per  If  TV  has  . 
household.  The  number  dipped  newspaper 
to  1.30  dailies  per  family  and  would  appea 
1.17  per  household  by  1940.  In  morning,  ev< 
1950,  the  figure  was  up  to  1.37  .somewhat  eqi 
per  family  and  1.25  per  house- 
hold.  By  1957,  the  number  of 
dailies  per  family  dropped  to  In  commer 
1.34  and  1.16  per  household,  er  expenditi 
Using  1938-40  as  the  base  media,  Mr.  S 
level,  William  G.  Bell,  senior  “If  we  ma] 
market  research  manager  of  the  generalizatio 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  of  the  incres 
shows  that  both  daily  and  Sun-  mass  commu 
day  circulations  have  apparent-  advent  of  n< 
ly  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  teni  of  ecoi 
U.S.  hou.seholds.  In  a  market-  been  relativ 
ing  pictograph  for  Sales  Man-  more  closely 
agement  (April  3,  1959),  Mr.  eral  economj 
Bell  compares  the  past  three  ous  changes 
years  with  the  three  years  im-  place  withir 
mediately  preceding  World  War  “The  cons 
II  and  show's  that  daily  new’s-  the  pattern  ( 
paper  circulations  are  up  43  the  mas 
per  cent;  hou.seholds  are  up  44 
per  cent;  and  Sunday  papers 
are  up  50  per  cent.  - 

Con>liinl  ('.ori'iimer  .Support 

There  is  additional  evidence 
that,  over  the  years,  newspapers 
have  maintained  a  relatively 
constant  pattern  of  consumer 
support.  This  is  evidenced  by 
research  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Mr. 

Scripps  has  made  a  stati.stical 
analysis  of  the  economic  sup¬ 
port  given  to  all  types  of  U.S. 
mass  communications  media 
(1929-1957). 

Mr.  Scripps  believes  that 
households  rather  than  total 
population  are  the  logical  con¬ 
sumption  units  to  compare 
newspaper  circulation  growth 
or  loss.  On  that  basis  Scripps- 
Howard  research  has  made  a 
study  of  New'spapers  Consumed 
Per  Household  Per  Year  (1920- 
1958).  (See  Table,  page  178).  It 
indicates  U.S.  consumption  of 
newspapers  per  day  per  house¬ 
hold  hasn’t  varied  much  since 
1920,  and  seems  to  vary  in  a 
cyclical  pattern  between  1.05 
and  1.28  copies.  Table  No.  1 
reveals  that  copies  per  house¬ 
hold  per  day  have  declined  con¬ 
sistently  since  1946 — 1.28  copies 
per  day  to  1.09  copies  per  day 
m  1958. 

Table  No.  2,  prepared  by 
Scripps-Howard,  shows  Shares 
of  Total  Consumption  by  Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening  and  Sunday  Pa¬ 
pers  for  the  same  period  and 
represents  a  projection  of 
lable  No.  6  expressed  in  per- 
■cenUges.  It  points  out  a  steady 
dMline  in  evening  consumption 
since  1920  and  a  steady  increase 
in  morning  and  Sunday  con- 
smption.  It  should  be  noted 
tnat  this  change  has  been  grad- 
ual  and  was  practically  com¬ 
plete  before  television  appeared.  _ 
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If  TV  has  had  any  effect  on 
newspaper  consumption,  it 
would  appear  to  have  affected 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
.somewhat  equally. 

Related  to  Economy 

In  commenting  upon  consum¬ 
er  expenditures  for  all  mass 
media,  Mr.  Scripps  noted: 

“If  we  may  suggest  one  broad 
generalization,  it  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
mass  communications  with  the 
advent  of  new  media,  the  pat- 
tei-n  of  economic  support  has 
been  relatively  constant,  and 
more  closely  related  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy  than  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  changes  and  trends  taking 
place  w’ithin  the  mass  media 

“The  consistency  evident  in 
the  pattern  of  economic  support 
for  the  mass  media  seems  sig¬ 


nificant.  It  suggests  that  mass 
communications  have  become  a 
staple  of  consumption  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  much  like  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  Its  stability  in 
times  of  economic  stress  indi¬ 
cates  that  consumers  feel  that 
mass  communications  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  life,  although  their 
selection  of  the  many  media  may 
vary.” 

Expand  Distribution 

Faced  with  the  problem  of 
selling  a  freshly  manufactured 
product  every  day,  newspapers 
have  had  to  expand  their  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  to  meeting 
changing  conditions.  Over  the 
years,  means  of  delivering 
newspapers  from  plants  to 
readers  have  taxed  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  circulation  managers. 
They  have  utilized  railroads. 


interurban  railways,  busses, 
truck  and  airplanes  as  modem 
methods  have  supplanted  the 
old  horse-and-wagon  days  of  a 
half  century  ag^.  Today,  news¬ 
papers  rely  primarily  on  their 
own  or  contract  haulers,  and 
less  and  less  on  Post  Office  de¬ 
livery  service  via  trains. 

Distribution  Facilities 

Rapid  expansion  of  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  aided  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  6f  newspapers  to 
serve  their  trading  areas,  pro¬ 
viding  a  coverage  pattern  of 
value  to  advertisers.  Three 
characteristics  emerged:  (1) 
the  spread  of  daily  newspapers 
among  a  greater  numter  of 
cities  and  toAvns;  (2)  the  de¬ 
cline  in  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  dominance  by  a  few  large 
{Continued  on  page  178) 


Noting  Editor  &  Publisher’s  75th  Anniversary 


Experience . . .  1 


We’ve  had  46  years 


fteach.es  us  to  respect  experience 


experience  developing  successful  circulation  pro- 
motions  for  progressive  newspapers.  Whitlock  and  ’ 
Company  pioneered  and  is  still  the  leader  in  build¬ 
ing  circulation  through  combination  subscription 
offers. 

We  can  boost  your  circulation  and 
profits,  too.  Please  let  us  tell  you  our 
story. 


WHITLOCK 
and  COMPANY,  Inc. 


74’25  Lake  Street 


River  Forest,  Illinois 


An  Organization  of  Newspaper  People  Serving  Newspapers 


TABLE  NO.  I 

NEWSPAPERS  CONSUMED  PER  HOUSEHOLD 
PER  YEAR,  1920-1958 


- 

In  Copies  — 

No.  of 

Copies 

Year 

Households 

Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 

Total 

Per  Day 

1920 

24,351,000 

125,892 

221.310 

36.483 

383.685 

1.05* 

1921 

24,905,000 

127.078 

220.170 

39.754 

387.002 

1.06' 

1922 

25,461,000 

132.413 

222.390 

40.258 

395.061 

1.08 

1923 

26,016,000 

137.623 

230.400 

42.900 

410.923 

1.13 

1924 

26,571,000 

145.205 

232.980 

43.493 

421.678 

1.15* 

1925 

27,126,000 

143.083 

235.560 

44.772 

423.415 

1.16 

1925 

27,681,000 

150.322 

245.640 

45.900 

441.862 

1.21 

1927 

28,236,000 

156.312 

253.080 

47.424 

456.816 

1.25 

1928 

28,791,000 

151.663 

249.840 

46.545 

448.048 

1.22* 

1929 

29,346,000 

153.629 

255.330 

47.632 

456.591 

1.25 

1930 

29,905,000 

150.602 

252.360 

45.926 

448.888 

1.23 

1931 

30,409,000 

147.170 

240.900 

43.950 

432.020 

1.18 

1932 

30,914  000 

138.372 

220.260 

41.818 

400.450 

1.09* 

1933 

31,418,000 

131.165 

209.760 

39.790 

380.715 

1.04 

1934 

31,923,000 

136.282 

213.930 

43.238 

393.450 

1.08 

1935 

32,427,000 

138.871 

219.450 

45.136 

403.457 

l.ll 

1936 

32,931,000 

145.205 

227.430 

47.310 

419.945 

1.15* 

1937 

33,436,000 

148.138 

229.170 

48.147 

425.455 

1.17 

1938 

33,940,000 

138.871 

216.240 

46.701 

401.812 

I.IO 

1939 

34,445,000 

140.618 

210.300 

47.585 

398.503 

1.09 

1940 

34,949,000 

143.832 

214.500 

48.204 

406.536 

l.ll* 

1941 

35,850,000 

143.520 

214.200 

48.464 

406.184 

l.ll 

1942 

36,450,000 

146.328 

216.600 

50.336 

413.264 

1.13 

1943 

36,875,000 

144.768 

222.000 

52.624 

419.392 

1.15 

1944 

37,100,000 

152.256 

225.600 

53,144 

431.000 

1.18* 

1945 

37.500,000 

159.744 

233.700 

55.328 

448.772 

1.23 

1946 

38,183,000 

167.544 

238.800 

59.488 

465.832 

1.28 

1947 

39,107,000 

165.984 

237.000 

60.112 

463.096 

1  27 

1948 

40,532,000 

162.552 

231.000 

59.384 

452.936 

1.24* 

1949 

42,182,000 

155.376 

226.200 

57.200 

438.776 

1.20 

1950 

43,554,000 

152.568 

223.800 

55.640 

432.009 

1.18 

1951 

44,656,000 

148.200 

220.500 

53.924 

422.624 

1.16 

1952 

45,504^000 

145.392 

216.300 

52.780 

414.472 

1.13* 

1953 

46,334W 

144.144 

214.200 

51.532 

409.876 

1.12 

1954 

46,893,000 

144.456 

213.600 

51.220 

409.276 

1.12 

1955 

47,788,000 

145.080 

213.300 

50.492 

408.872 

1.12 

1956 

48,785,000 

143.832 

212.700 

50.336 

406.868 

l.l  1* 

1957 

49.543,000 

146.016 

209.400 

49.348 

404.764 

l.ll 

1958 

50,376,000 

143.520 

204.300 

48.516 

396.336 

1.09 

a  reality.  In  the  same  10-year 
period,  217  daily  newspapers 
have  suspended  publication. 
Some  merged  with  competing 
papers.  Some  went  into  the 
weekly  field.  Others  simply 
went  out  of  business. 

Spread  of  Suburbia 

In  recent  years,  the  spread 
of  suburbia  around  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  metropolitan  or  central 
cities  has  presented  established 
dailies  with  added  problems.  As 
urbanites  became  suburbanites, 
their  community  interests  tend¬ 
ed  to  become  more  “local.”  Re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  suburban 
weeklies  have  grown  in 
strength  and  numbers.  Like¬ 
wise,  suburban  dailies  have 
flourished  in  some  areas.  There 
are,  for  instance,  28  evening 
papers  in  the  suburbs  within  60 
miles  of  Los  Angeles. 

Some  metropolitan  papers 
are  meeting  this  suburban  com¬ 
petition  by  establishing  zoned 
sections,  either  by  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  city  and  suburbs,  or 
by  regional  areas.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  has  pioneered  in  this 


(Continued  from  page  177) 
cities;  and  (3)  the  steady  con¬ 
centration  of  circulations  with¬ 
in  urban  and  suburban  limits. 

H-D  is  Hard  Core 

Home  delivery  by  carrier  boy 
in  the  city  and  by  motor  route 
carrier  and  mail  in  the  country 
has  provided  the  hard  core  of 
newspaper  distribution  by  large 
and  small  dailies  across  the 
country.  Today,  more  than 
600,000  newspaperboys  sell  and 
deliver  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers,  the  vast  majority  operat¬ 
ing  as  “Little  Merchants”  under 
independent  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  with  newspapers.  Serving 
as  a  clearing  house  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  helping  to  integrate 
circulation  procedures  has  been 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  now  60 
years  old  in  sei-vice  and  sup¬ 
plemented  today  by  12  sectional 
groups  in  U.S.  and  one  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  most  stabilizing  influence 
for  the  entire  publishing  indus¬ 
try  was  formation  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  founded 
in  1914  as  a  tri-parte  organiza¬ 
tion  of  publishers,  advertisero 
and  advertising  agencies.  ABC 
brought  an  end  to  blue  sky  cir¬ 
culation  claims  and  put  stability 
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field,  having  originally  set  up 
Sunday  zoned  sectiims  as  far 
back  as  1927.  Starting  with 
three  Sunday  "metro”  sections, 
the  Tribune  today  ha.s  five  such 
Sunday  sections.  In  1948,  the 
Tribune  introduced  zoned  se^ 
tions  in  its  Thursday  paper  and 
a  year  ago  inaugurated  three 
zoned  home  building  sections  in 
its  Saturday  paper.  Other 
newspapers  which  have  intro¬ 
duced  zoned  sections  include  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

"Suburbia  is  not  Utopia," 
Ralph  E.  Heckman,  circulation 
manager  of  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Newspapers,  recently  told  fel¬ 
low  circulators  at  a  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Discussing  the  large-scale 
movement  from  cities  to  sub¬ 
urban  areas  since  World  War 
II,  Mr.  Heckman  commented, 
"For  circulators  it  certainly  has 
not  been  a  bed  of  roses  in  many 
respects.” 


TABLE  NO.  2 

SHARES  OF  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION. 


and  authenticity  into  circula¬ 
tion  figures  as  contained  in 
Audit  Reports.  Today,  1,300 
U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  are  ABC  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  96.5%  of 
total  reported  circulations  in 
their  field. 

Fewer  But  Belter 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 
newspaper  business  has  been  a 
decline  in  total  number  of 
dailies,  compared  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  rise  in  circulations. 
The  past  25  years  have  seen 
fewer,  but  better  newspapers 
emerge  under  our  competitive 
economic  system.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  has  been  plagued 
by  two  major  problems:  (1) 
rapidly  rising  costs;  (2)  in¬ 
creased  competition  from  other 
media,  including  magazines, 
radio  and  television,  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  dollar,  particularly  at 
the  national  level. 

During  the  past  decade,  the 
average  cost  of  getting  out  a 
newspaper  has  gone  up  more 
than  50  per  cent.  Advertising 
rates  have  had  to  be  increased. 
Newsstand  and  subscription 
prices  have  moved  up  from 
year  to  year  until  today  we  find 
the  10-cent  daily  and  25-cent 
Sunday  paper  rapidly  becoming 


Year 

BY  MORNING, 

Total  Copies 
Per  Year 

Per  Household 
=  100% 

EVENING.  AND  SUNDAY. 

1920-  1958 

Per  Cent  ot  Total 
Morning  Evening 

Sundey 

1920 

.  383.685 

32.8 

57.7 

9.5 

1921  ... 

.  387.002 

32.8 

56.9 

10.3 

1922  . 

.  395.061 

33.5 

56.3 

10.2 

1923 

.  410.923 

33.5 

56.1 

10.4 

1924  . 

.  421.678 

34.4 

55.3 

10.3 

1925  . 

.  423.415 

34.0 

55.6 

10.6 

1926  .... 

.  441.862 

34.0 

55.6 

10.4 

1927  .... 

.  456.816 

34.2 

55.4 

104 

1928  .... 

.  448.048 

33.9 

55.8 

104 

1929  .... 

.  456.591 

33.6 

55.9 

104 

1930  .... 

.  448.888 

33.6 

56.2 

10.2 

1931  .... 

.  432.020 

34.1 

55.8 

102 

1932  .. 

.  400.450 

34.6 

55.0 

104 

1933  .. 

.  380.715 

34.5 

55.1 

104 

1934 

.  393.450 

34.6 

54.4 

11.0 

1935  . 

403.457 

34.4 

54.4 

112 

1936  . 

.  419.945 

34.6 

54.2 

112 

1937  .... 

.  425.455 

34.8 

53.9 

11.3 

1938  ... 

.  401.812 

34.6 

53.8 

11.6 

1939  . 

.  398.503 

35.3 

52.8 

11.9 

1940  .  . 

.  406.536 

35.4 

52.8 

11.9 

1941  .  .. 

.  406.184 

35.3 

52.7 

11.9 

1942  ... 

.  413.264 

35.4 

52.4 

12.2 

1943 

419.392 

34.5 

52.9 

I2S 

1944  . 

431.000 

35.3 

52.3 

124 

1945 

.  448.772 

35.6 

52.1 

12.3 

1946  . . 

.  465.832 

36.0 

51.3 

12.7 

1947  ... 

.  463.096 

35.8 

51.2 

13.0 

1948 

.  452.936 

35.9 

51.0 

13.1 

1949 

.  438.776 

35.4 

51.6 

13.0 

1950 

.  432.009 

35.3 

51.8 

12.9 

1951  .  . 

422.624 

35.1 

52.2 

12.7 

1952 

414.472 

35.1 

52.2 

12.7 

1953  . 

409.876 

35.2 

52.3 

I2i 

1954  ... 

.  409.276 

35.3 

52.2 

12.5 

1955  . 

.  408.872 

35.5 

52.2 

12.3 

1956  .  .  . 

.  406.868 

35.4 

52.3 

12.3 

1957  ... 

.  404.764 

36.1 

51.7 

122 

1958  ... 

.  396.336 

36.2 

51.5 

122 
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Twin  Cities 
Of  Maine  in 
Daily’s  Name 

By  A.  M.  Jakeman  Jr. 

The  Biddeford-Saco  (Maine) 
Journal  got  its  start  as  the 
Biddeford  Daily  Journal  on  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1884,  stemming  from  a 
weekly  established  in  1845,  and 
retained  that  name  until  the  ob- 
serv’ance  of  its  75th  anniversary 
this  year. 

Part  of  the  Journal’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  community  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  the  promo- 
tion  of  the  twin  cities  of  Bidde¬ 
ford  and  Saco  on  an  area  basis. 
The  two  cities,  though  govem- 
mentally  separate,  have  over  the 
years  become  more  and  more  in¬ 
terdependent,  economically  and 
industrially. 

The  progfressive  character  of  . 
the  Journal  has  been  notable  . 
since  its  founding  by  the  late  j 
Charles  Henry  Prescott,  sole  ; 
owner,  publisher  and  managing  j 
editor  for  nearly  40  years. 


Bouchard  and  Harry  Horsfield, 
co-mechanical  superintendents. 
Mahoney  has  been  with  the 
paper  more  than  30  years.  In- 
gals  more  than  15  years  and 
Bouchard  and  Horsfield  more 
than  20  years. 

The  Journal  is  a  local  news 
daily,  giving  full  coverage  of 
the  news  of  the  Biddeford-Saco 
area,  but  with  a  balanced  con¬ 
tent  of  state,  national  and  world 
news.  The  paper  publishes  a 
minimum  of  10  pages  daily,  with 
frequent  editions  iiinning  up  to 
22  pages. 

Space  for  !New  Industry 

The  Journal’s  leadership  in 
the  development  and  growth  of 
the  community  over  the  past  75 
years  has  been  extensive.  Edi¬ 
torially  it  has  promoted  indus¬ 
trial  development,  economic  ex¬ 
pansion,  better  government  and 


a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
the  thousands  of  industrial 
workers  who  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  its  readership. 

Recently  the  Joumal  backed  a 
community-wide  campaign  which 
made  nearly  a  million  square 
feet  of  plant  space  available  to 
new  industry.  The  project  was 
.started  by  a  group  of  local 
bankers  and  civic  leaders  and 
through  Journal  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  promotion,  the 
public  sale  of  corporation  stock 
in  the  buildings  went  over  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

The  Journal  has  prospered  and 
grown  in  the  past  75  years, 
starting  with  a  four-page  edi¬ 
tion  with  2,000  circulation  in 
1884.  Just  over  a  year  ago  the 
Journal  installed  a  Duplex  Tub¬ 
ular  press  with  a  16-page  capac¬ 
ity  to  replace  its  former  eight- 
page  flatbed  machine. 


The  new  press  brought  with  it 
the  availability  of  color  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

“J.  T.  Altemus  has  renounced 
daily  journalism,  and  is  now 
writing  detective  stories  for 
Frank  Tousey.” 

«  «  « 

“Oakley  Hall  contributes  from 
London  to  the  Sunday  Eagle 
each  week.  And  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  letters  are  poor 
stuff.’’  I 

*  *  * 

“Mr.  John  Stetson,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  several  theatres  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Police  News,  has 
made  a  proposition  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  present  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  to 
furnish  him  with  $40,000  capi¬ 
tal  to  buy  the  Daily  Post  of  that 
city  and  run  it  on  his  own 
plans.” — The  Journalist,  March, 
1884. 


‘Vital  Element' 


Prescott  was  a  man  of  fore¬ 
sight  who  took  an  active  part 
in  efforts  to  bring  railroads  and 
other  enterprises  into  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Maine  and  was  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  in  1904.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1923  he 
was  spoken  of  as  a  “vital  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of 
Biddeford  and  Saco.” 

Under  Prescott’s  able  guid¬ 
ance,  the  Journal  twice  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  starting  in  a  small  side 
street  office  and  moving  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  in  1905,  to  the  present 
Journal  building  on  Adams 
street,  a  plant  which  was  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

By  the  late  1880’s  the  Jouimal 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  newspapers  in  Maine, 
and  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
it  had  outlived  more  than  a 
^re  of  c«>mpetitors.  Today  it  is 
the  only  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  York  county. 

Its  present  publisher,  Paul 
tasavant,  w-ho  took  charge  of 
derations  in  the  fall  of  1956 
"''orking  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks  of  the  paper 
in  the  news  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 

Other  key  men  in  the  Journal 
^ganization  are  Timothy  J. 
Mahoney,  editor;  Elston  P.  In- 
^  city  editor,  and  Joseph 
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In  Metropolitan  Peoria 
you  can  see,  hear,  fetl 
prosperity.  Employment 
is  at  a  high  of  112,600 — 
with  all  categories  of  unemployed  totaling  only 
4%  of  the  labor  force  . . .  only  oi  the  300,700 

population! 

There  is  other  evidence,  t(x>.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  has  completed  its  new  engine  plant.  Trans¬ 
portation  has  played  a  major  role  with  the 
4'/i-million-dollar  jet  age  airport  expansion;  the 
new  Interstate  Highway  3r74  through  the  heart 


of  the  city,  with  traffic  already  flowing  over  the 
new  Illinois  River  bridge;  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  and  its  direct  effects  on  Peoria.  New  com¬ 
mercial  building  is  seen  everywhere  .  .  .  and 
spring  housing  starts  were  the  highest  in  three 
years.  Central  Illinois  Light  Company  is  gearing 
to  the  future  with  a  95%  increased  capacity. 

One  paf>er  saturates  bustling  Metropolitan 
Peoria  with  94.2%  family  coverage.  The  Peoria 
Journal  Star  also  reaches  out  into  13  counties— a 
Billion  Dollar  Market!  Low-premium,  high- 
quality  rop  color  7  days  a  week! 


Represented  nationally  by  Ward-Griffith  Company 
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THIS  WAS  PARK  ROW! 


Bv  Hv  Turner 


(A  member  of  the  copy  desk 
staff  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  ex  officio  histor¬ 
ian  of  New  York  journalism.) 


We  Entered  the  Scene  in  Heyday  of  Newspaper  Giants 


The  New  York  Sun  beamed 
upon  America  as  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  penny  paper.  Job  printer 
Benjamin  Day  started  it  in  1833 
on  William  Street  in  dowmtown 
Manhattan.  Its  early  issues  were 
un-newsworthy,  but  they  mark¬ 
ed  a  paper  for  the  masses — and 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
six-penny  Wall  Street  “blanket” 
sheets  dominating  the  era. 

Little  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  papers  for  the  mas- 
ses  were  commonplace.  Almost  \  „ 

all  of  them  were  a  block  away 
from  William  Street — on  Park 
Row.  Along  that  Newspaper 
Row,  from  Ann  Street  and 
Broadway  north  for  about  a 
seventh  of  a  mile,  more 
])apers  were  clustered  together 
than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

Ben  Day  had  long  gone  from 
the  newspaper  .scene,  and  both 
he  and  the  Sun  had  been  over- 
shadow’ed  by  greater  editors 
and  greater  papers:  James  Gor- 
don  Bennett  Sr.  of  the  Herald, 

Hoi’ace  Greeley  of  the  Tribune,  WHERE  PRESSES  P 

and  Henry  Jarvis  Raymond  of  The  Tribune  tower  ■ 

the  Times.  lower 

Dana  on  the  Sun  ^  t 

news — a  treatment  em^ 

The  pendulum,  however,  had  Bennett  Sr.  years  before — a  cru- 
swung  completely  by  1884.  The  sading  spirit  and  a  militant, 

Sun  was  shining  more  brilliant-  high-minded  editorial  i)age 
ly  than  ever.  Its  editor  was  produce  a  tremendous  circula 
Charles  Anderson  Dana,  \vho  de-  tion.  He  encouraged  the  sensa 
manded  superior  writing,  and  tional  as  bait  for  a  large  reader- 
whose  cleverness  and  cynicism 
toward  public  figures  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  Sun  as  a  newspaper-  and  public  benefit  on  the  edi- 
man’s  newspaper.  For  the  first  torial  page, 
time  in  journalism,  the  Sun  was  His  first  successful  cami)aign 
attracting  literary  aspirants  in  for  the  masses  started  a  few 
great  numbers.  days  after  he  had  taken  over 

That  year  of  1884  was  a  the  World,  when  he  protested 
tuming  point  for  the  Sun  and  ^  proposed  one-cent  toll  for 
Newspaper  Row.  Dana  was  pedestrians  on  the  Brooklyn 
overthrown  as  Park  Row’s  over-  Bridge  which  was  about  to  open, 
lord  by  gawky,  hawknosed  The  bridge— at  the  northern  tip 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  had  pur-  Newspaper  Row— speeded 
chased  the  feeble  H’orW  the  honse-drawn  newspaper  deliver- 
year  before  from  financier  Jay  to  Brooklyn,  helping  to  doom 
Gould.  He  paid  the  first  install'-  't  as  an  important  newspaper 
ment  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  jg^g 

other  paper,  the  St,  Louis  Post-  cieve 

ifispatrn  —  and  the  balance  out  '  Britii 

of  World  profits.  Under  Pulitzer,  The  World’s  circulation  rose  ^^d 
the  World  became  the  greatest  swiftly — from  22,000  to  100,000  force 
money-making  newspaper  of  within  months,  and  forced  news-  niark 
the  century — and  eventually  it  paper  giants  to  cut  their  prices,  bond; 
ranked  with  the  Frankfurter  When  Pulitzer  supported  Grover  gynd 
Zeitung  and  the  Mnnchester  Cleveland  for  the  presidency,  ^^n 
Guardian  as  one  of  the  three  the  World  eclipsed  the  icono- 
great  liberal  newspapei-s  of  the  clastic  Sun  completely.  In  March 
world.  1885,  Pulitzer  made  his  first — 

News  Blind  perhaps  his  greatest— ap-  In 

peal  to  the  public.  Congress  had  building — largest  in  the  city- 
Pulitzer  blended  sensational  refused  to  supply  funds  to  com-  opened  opposite  the  Brooklyn  conservative 
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ployed  by  plete  a  pedestal  for  the  Statue  Bridge.  James  Gordon  Bennett 

of  Liberty,  lingering  in  France  Junior,  who  couldn’t  stand  see- 

for  us  to  build  a  base.  Pulitzer  ing  his  paper  dimmed  by  the 

to  appealed  for  $100,000  to  finish  World,  followed  by  moving  the 

it.  Within  four  months,  120,000  Herald  to  35th  Street  and  6th 

readers  poured  the  money  into  Avenue — the  first  important 

the  World  offices.  When  the  paper  to  leave  Park  Row.  But 

W..V,..  ..^  _ _ _ _  statue  was  dedicated  the  follow-  two  years  later,  his  place  on 

and  sympathy  for  the  underdog  ing  year,  200,000  troops  paraded  Park  Row  was  taken  by  Wil 

-  -  ■■  from  Canal  Street  to  the  Bow-  Ham  Randolph  Hearst  of  Cali- 

ery.  They  saluted  only  once —  fomia,  who  arrived  in  New  York 
as  a  tribute  to  Pulitzer— when  with  seven  million  dollars  and  a 
they  marched  past  the  World  determination  to  best  Pulitzer, 
building  at  32  Park  Row. 

Circiilution  Baltic 

Boodle  Aldermen  bought  the  Journal 

first  scandal  Pulitzer  ex-  raided  the  World  for  J 
was  that  of  the  Boodle  including  R.  F.  u 

nen,  bribed  to  approve  a  creator  of  a  colored  comic,  TO 
car  franchise  on  Broad-  Kid,”  and  Arthur  Bns- 

Daily,  the  World  fought  ‘jane,  who  becarne  the  Tw^ie- 
corruption  and  vice.  He  dee  to  Hearst  s  Tweedldunr 
I  and  defeated  the  jingo-  K®r  the  n^t  three  yea  , 
who  wanted  President  circulatiori  battle  raged 
and  to  intera-ene  in  a  greate.st  New  York  has  eytf 
1  -  Venezuelan  dispute.  I^aown  and  climaxed  y 
n  the  same  year  (1895),  Spanish- American  \\  ar  TO 
the  Administration  to  Journal  copied  the  World  m- 
t  publicly  government  ^ure  for  feature,  and  improving 
it  pixrposed  to  sell  to  a  on  some  of  them.  T  le  o 
ate  headed  bv  J.  P.  Mor-  its  illustrations  bigge 

nd  Company.  than  the  World’s,  and  was  fi«t 

to  u.se  banner  headlines  regu 
Enter  Heur>t  larly.  It  took  the  editorial 

out  of  the  inside  of  the  paper- 
1890,  a  16-story  World  and  put  it  on  the  back  page' 
an  innovation  imitaterl  by  msiil 
publications,  i®‘ 
27,  195’ 


eluding  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  Journal — like  the  World 
—crusaded  against  abuses  and 
tracked  down  murders.  It  ran 
a  train  from  Washington  to  New 
York  when  McKinley  was  in¬ 
augurated  that  set  a  new  recoi-d 
—228  miles  in  249  minutes. 

Hearst  also  scored  interna¬ 
tional  beats,  including  securing 
the  full  text  of  the  treaty  of 
arbitration  in  the  British-Vene- 
zuelan  dispute. 

Milli<»n  (iopies  u  Dav 

By  the  end  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Hearst  had  run 
through  millions,  but  he  had 
achieved  part  of  his  goal.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  failed  to  wreck 
the  World  as  he  wanted,  he 
could  now  boast  the  greatest 
circulating  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  often  more  than  a  million 
copies  a  day. 

Pulitzer  and  Hearst,  with 
their  seiusationalism  and  cru¬ 
sades,  heli)ed  to  glorify  Park 
Row  in  poetry  an<l  fiction. 
Dana’s  Sun  first  had  inspired 
tales  of  Newspaper  Row,  but 
the  Pulitzer-Hearst  influence  on 
short  stories  and  full-length 
novels  was  more  pronounced. 
The  fictional  newspaperman — 
who  was  always  called  a  “journ¬ 
alist” — stalked  criminals,  scent¬ 
ed  big  news,  talked  in  epigrams 
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PARK  ROW  TODAY —  he  Tribune  tower  dominates  the  Park  Row  area 
of  today.  Where  the  Pulitzer  Building  (home  of  the  World)  stood  cars 
now  zip  over  a  broad  promenade  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  There  are  no 
newspapers  published  on  the  famous  street  now. 


or  made  violent  love.  Some  real-  Crane  and  Irvin  Cobb.  Others 
life  newsi)ai)ermen  became  fam-  like  O.  Hen)y  and  Mark  Twain 
ous  authors:  Richard  Harding,  sauntered  in  Park  Row  and  con- 
Davis,  David  Graham  Phillips,  tributed  stories  to  the  World, 
-Albert  Pay.son  Terhune,  Stephen  the  Journal  and  the  Herald. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Park  Row  was  also  a  street  of 
excitement  for  the  New  Yorkers 
who  had  no  more  to  do  with  a 
newspaper  than  read  it.  Thous¬ 
ands  jammed  Newspaper  Row  to 
read  election  returns  on  news- 
l)aper  bulletin  boards. 

Signs  of  Disintegration 

While  Park  Row  was  enjoying 
its  most  glamorous  era,  signs 
of  Newspaper  Row’s  disintegra¬ 
tion  appeared.  Park  Row  w’as 
strategically  located  for  news¬ 
papers,  when  the  city’s  business 
district  formed  its  northern  end 
at  14th  Street,  and  the  city 
ended  at  59th  Street.  Communi¬ 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
centered  in  lower  Manhattan. 

Now  the  city  was  moving  up¬ 
town.  Railroad  terminals,  the 
main  post  office,  theaters,  banks 
and  clubs  were  heading  north 
of  .'lOth  street  to  42nd  street. 
And  one  of  Park  Row’s  oldest 
newspapers  —  the  Times  — had 
decided  to  follow  the  trend. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  Chattanooga 
had  assumed  control  of  the 
Times  in  1896,  when  it  had 
fallen  upon  sad  days,  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  only  9,000  and  influence 
negligible. 

Under  Oebs,  the  Times  quiet¬ 
ly  achieved  im|)ortance,  avoiding 

{Cnntiniied  on  page  182) 


FIRST 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

In  Retail  Food  Advertising  Linage  In  1958 

2,100,808’  Lines 

EVENING  A  SUNDAY  MEASURED  ONLY  DAILY  ROST  t,S7S,S4S  SUNDAY  ROST  1SS,4SS 

POST-TELEGRAM  &  SUNDAY  POST 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONNECTICUT 

Tfce  Only  Doily  M.  E.  &  S.  Nowspopor  in  Bridgeport  Covering  98%  ABC  City,  81%  ABC  City  A  RT2 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  OUT  OF  THIS  LEADING  FOOD  MARKET 
BACK  YOUR  JOBBER  &  RETAILER  IN  THESE  PUBLICATIONS 

MAKE  BRIDGEPOKT  YOUR  TEST  CITY  IN  1959 

The  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  Represented  NoHonoily  by  MALONEY.  REGAN  A  SCHMITT.  Inc. 
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Hearst-Pulitzer  Feud  Cost 
Millions,  Ended  in  a  Draw 

Private  Papers  of  Don  C.  Seitz 
Reveal  Peace  Treaty  and  Its  Terms 


If  some  future  Creasy  is  to 
write  a  Classic  on  the  outstand¬ 
ing  battles  of  Journalism,  in  all 
probability  he  will  select  the 
Hearst-Pulitzer  feud  of  1896- 
1898  as  the  most  extraordinary 
and  spectacular  contest  of  the 
ages.  Nothing  equalling  the 
I'uthlessness  and  wanton  aban¬ 
don  of  this  contest  ever  appeared 
before  or  since,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  few  men  have  $8,- 
000,000  in  cash  to  spend  on  a 
crusade  for  personal  mastery.  It 
had  a  meteoric  and  sensational 
beginning  and  a  correspondingly 
dull  ending.  No  flowers,  no 
requiem,  no  regrets;  two  battle 
scarred  warriors  gazing  sneer- 
ingly  at  each  other. 


The  conclusion  may  have  been 
reached  by  each,  that  the  other 
was  indestructible  and  uncon¬ 
querable.  Accordingly  as  neither 
was  able  to  annihilate  his  rival, 
a  truce  was  formally  declared, 
whereby  the  militant  publishei’s 
ceased  fighting  and  graciously 
conceded  his  opponent  the  right 
to  exist. 

Public  Reaction 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said 
that  neither  Hearst  nor  Pulitzer 
hoisted  the  white  flag  nor  asked 
for  quarter.  The  halt  in  hostili¬ 
ties  was  only  agreed  upon,  when 
the  circulation  of  both  the 
World  and  the  Journal  began  to 
drop.  Readers  were  turning 


away  in  disgust  and  a  strong 
reaction  had  set  in  against  sen¬ 
sational  and  “Yellow  Journal¬ 
ism.’’  To  Hearst  and  to  Pulitzer 
this  was  alanning,  for  to  them, 
the  most  scared  and  hallowed 
word  in  the  entire  English  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  word,  CIRCU¬ 
LATION.  It  was  the  shrine  of 
their  sacred  devotion  and  about 
the  only  thing  either  ever  wor¬ 
shipped. 

William  R.  Hearst  bought  the 
Moming  Journal  from  John  R. 
McClean  Sept.  25, 1895  for  $180,- 
000,  but  formal  announcement  of 
the  sale  was  not  made  until 
November  8th,  when  the  paper 
appeared  as  the  “New  York 
Journal  W.  R.  Hearst,  Proprie¬ 
tor.’’  He  had  been  vei-y  success¬ 
ful  with  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  which,  when  he  took  it 
over  had  less  than  5,000  circula¬ 
tion.  In  three  years’  time  under 


his  direction,  it  had  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  California 
newspaper.  Hearst,  it  is  said, 
had  the  ambition  to  build  up  the 
largest  circulation  in  America 
for  the  Journal  and  to  be,  “pro¬ 
claimed  and  acknowledged  one  of 
the  overlords  of  Journalism.”  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  he 
had  selected  the  World  as  his 
major  object  of  attack.  It  was 
claimed  that  he  .sought  to  emu¬ 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  power  and 
prestige. 

Price  War 

Hearst’s  first  move  against  the 
World  was  to  reduce  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  sale  price  from  2c  to  Ic. 
This  was  in  December  1895.  In 
four  months  the  Journal’s  cir¬ 
culation  increased  from  20,000 
to  150,000.  January  following, 
Hearst  acquired  Morrill  God¬ 
dard,  the  Sunday  World  editor 
and  his  entire  staff.  Under  his 
direction,  the  circulation  of  the 
Sunday  World  had  increased 
from  220,000  to  525,000.  God¬ 
dard  and  Hearst  had  dinner  at 
the  Hoffman  House.  Hearst 
offered  Goddard  the  editorship 
(Continued  on  page  184) 


Park  Row 

{Continued  from  page  181) 


the  garishness  of  the  World  and 
Journal,  and  gaining  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  100,000  within  five  years. 
Ochs  insisted  upon  conservative, 
objective  news  and  honest  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  changed  the  pa¬ 
per’s  motto  from  “It  Will  Not 
Soil  the  Breakfast  Cloth”  to 
“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to 
Print.”  An  established  success, 
Ochs  moved  his  paper  to  Long- 
acre  Square — where  Broadway 
crosses  7th  avenue  at  42nd 
street.  In  January,  1905,  the 
Times  started  rolling  thei’e — 
now  Times  Square — with  the 
subway  running  through  the 
'  paper’s  quarters. 

Sued  by  President 

Despite  the  Times  exodus. 
Park  Row  remained  America’s 
great  Newspaper  Row*.  The 
World  and  the  Journal  con¬ 
tinued  to  “stir  up  the  animals.” 
In  1908,  the  World  became  the 
only  American  newspaper  ever 
su«d  for  libel  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  was 
done  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  af¬ 
ter  PuliUer  had  accused  him  of 
being  mixed  up  in  a  $40,000,000 
scandal  over  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  libel  suit 
was  dismissed. 

Pulitzer’s  death  came  in  1911 
— and  the  one  thing  he  could  not 
accomplish  while  alive  took  place 
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the  following  year.  For  some 
time,  the  blind  World  publisher 
had  wanted  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  to  establish  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Columbia  refused  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “yellow  journalism” 
stigma  attached  to  him  and 
Hearst  during  their  circulation 
war.  But  the  problem  was 
solved.  The  school  was  to  be 
founded  after  Pulitzer’s  death — 
and  in  his  will  the  blind  pub¬ 
lisher  endowed  Columbia  with 
$2,000,000  for  the  school  and  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Some  20  years  after  Pulitzer’s 
death.  Editor  &  Publisher  ran 
a  poll  of  editors  to  determine 
the  greatest  editor  of  all  time. 
The  title  went  to  Pulitzer  for  his 
independence,  fearles.sness,  and 
constructive  journalism. 

Advances  in  communications 
and  travel  ushered  in  a  new  age 
on  Park  Row  after  Pulitzer’s 
death.  The  rise  in  mechanical 
costs  gave  newspaper  business 
departments  a  more  decisive 
voice.  This  was  the  moment  for 
Frank  A.  Munsey  to  step  into 
the  picture.  Munsey,  a  chain 
store  and  magazine  owner,  had 
published  New  York  papers  in 
earlier  yeai's,  as  w'ell  as  papers 
in  Baltimore  and  Boston.  He 
arrived  on  Park  Row  now,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  reputation  of  buying 
and  destroying  papers.  He 
treated  newspapers  as  grocery 
stores,  and  sought  to  bring  effi¬ 
ciency  to  the  newspaper  world 
by  a  concentration  of  papers. 
Before  he  was  through  with 
Newspaper  Row,  he  had  moved 


the  Sun  away  from  Park  Row 
to  280  Broadway  and  had 
wrecked  six  papers:  News, 
Press,  Mail,  Globe,  Moming  Sun 
and  the  Herald.  The  last  was 
sold  to  the  Reids,  owners  of  the 
Tribune. 

Munsey  died  in  December, 
1925,  and  upon  his  death  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  of  the  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas,  Gazette  wrote: 

“Frank  A.  Munsey  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  journalism  of  his 
day  the  talent  of  a  meatpacker, 
the  morals  of  a  money-changer 
and  the  manners  of  an  under¬ 
taker.  He  and  his  kind  have 
about  succeeded  in  transforming 
a  once-noble  profession  into  an 
8  per  cent  security.  May  he  rest 
in  trust!” 

End  of  the  World 

Only  the  World  was  left  with 
a  Park  Row  address.  In  1927 
Hearst  moved  his  papers  to 
South  Street,  facing  the  East 
River,  after  being  around  the 
comer  from  Park  Row  for  22 
years.  The  handwriting  was  on 
the  w'all  for  the  World.  Pulitz¬ 
er’s  sons  had  inherited  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  while  Frank  I.  Cobb 
remained  its  editor — until  his 
death  in  the  early  twenties — the 
World  retained  its  strong  edi¬ 
torial  flavor.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  made  a  brilliant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  for  the  World,  but 
his  interest  was  drifting  away 
from  newspapers.  The  Pulitzers 
didn’t  plough  the  profits  back 
into  the  paper.  The  World’s  cir¬ 


culation  had  been  cut  by  the 
Times’  growth  —  and,  after 
World  War  I,  the  rise  of  jazz 
journalism  in  tabloid  form. 
Captain  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son  had  founded  the  half-sized 
News  in  1919.  He  produced  a 
briefer  and  more  sensational 
fonn  of  paper  than  the  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  News  was  full  of 
photos,  hurting  both  the  World 
and  Hearst’s  morning  American 
circulation.  Hearst  tried  to 
fight  back,  by  establishing  his 
own  tabloid,  the  Mirror,  in  1924. 

The  World  was  foundering 
.  .  .  and  the  onset  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  was  the  final  blow.  The 
Pulitzers  sold  out  to  Roy 
Howard,  who  merged  the  World 
with  the  Telegram. 

Newspaper  Row  died  on  the 
day  the  World  came  to  an  end, 
Feb.  27,  1931.  On  that  day, 
Franklin  Pierce  Adams,  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  famed  under  the 
initials  of  F.  P.  A.,  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  men  who 
loved  newspaper  life  and  had 
lost  their  jobs: 

“Journalism’s  a  shrew  and 
scold ; 

I  like  her. 

She  makes  you  sick,  she  makes 
you  old; 

I  like  her. 

She’s  daily  trouble,  stress  and 

She’s  Love  and  Hate  and 
Death  and  Life; 


She  ain’t  no  lady — she  s  my 
wife — 

I  like  her.” 
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Complexion  care  for  apples 


Apples  and  peaches  are  the  most  tempting  when  they  look  best. 
Yet  all  season  long,  fruits  are  exposed  to  attack  from  hungry  insects  that 
can  stunt  growth  and  leave  ugly  blemishes  on  the  surface.  This  battle  of  the 
bugs  is  now  being  won  with  a  remarkable  Crag  insecticide  called  Sevin. 
Highly  effective  against  a  wide  range  of  insects,  it  helps  fruit  trees  produce 
a  crop  with  healthful  beauty  that  is  more  than  skin  deep. 

Many  modem  chemicals  are  used  to  do  the  work  for  you  on  the 
home  garden  front,  too.  A  complete  line  of  garden  products  is  available  under 
Union  Carbide’s  well-known  Eveready  trade-mark.  There  are  dusts  to  keep 
delicate  roses  or  tomatoes  free  from  destructive  bugs  or  fungus  .  .  .  weed 
killers  that  put  an  end  to  a  back-breaking  chore  .  .  .  and  an  all-purpose  aerosol 
insecticide  that  has  a  lethal  effect  on  insects  in  the  garden  or  inside  the  house. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  are  continuing  their  research  to 
develop  more  of  the  products  that  help  enrich  your  everyday  life. 

I  h»'  term^  'Crag'*  "Sevin**  and  "Eveready**  are  registered  trade-marks  of  Union  Carbide  C*orporation* 
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Learn  about  the  exciting  work 
going  on  now  in  carbons,  chem¬ 
icals,  gases,  metals,  plastics, 
and  nuclear  energy.  Write  for 
“Products  and  Processes’’ 
Booklet  D,  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  30  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y.  In  Canada, 
Union  Carbide  Canada  Lim¬ 
ited,  Toronto. 


...a  fiand 
In  things  to  come 
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section.  When  the  presses  were  matic  Editors,  Jessie  Wood  and 
ready  to  operate,  Hearst  took  Nym  Crinkle;  Features  and 
over  all  the  World’s  artists.  Correspondents,  James  Creel- 
Lnew  among  them  were,  R.  F.  Out-  man,  Laura  Jean  Libljey,  Ella 
cault,  the  creator  of  the  Yellow  Wheeler  Wilcox,  R.  Cunlifle 
Kid  and  Hogan’s  Alley,  Archie  Owen.  In  the  Advertising  de 
Gunn,  and  Walt  McDougall,  the  partment  were  Jerome  Buck  and 
foremost  newspaper  cartoonist  in  William  C.  Freeman.  In  October 
the  United  States.  He  secured  1897,  Arthur  Brisbane  left  the 
1  he  Frederick  B.  Opper,  the  creator  World  for  the  Journal.  Later  he 
of  Happy  Holligan,  from  Puck,  was  followed  by  Foster  Coates, 
In  addition  he  had  E.  W.  Kem-  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
ble,  Homer  C.  Davenport  and  Evening  World. 

Granville  Smith.  The  W’orld’s  j  c  •  • 

Yellow  Kid  pictures  were  drawn  ’Second  String 

by  George  B.  Luks  after  Out-  Pulitzer  was  handicapped 

the  cault’s  departure.  New  York  was  to  a  considerable  extent,  because 
Yellow  Kid  threatened  blindness  precluded 
posters.  'The  battle  of  the  Yellow  his  personal  attention  to  matters 
’’  ’  '  ’  '  „  *n,  when  Dana 

.aised  the  cry  of  “Yellow  Jour- 

Coates  was  the  Evening  World’s  this  advertising  would  seriously  nalism.” 

managing  editor,  Hearst  asked  affects  its  income  and  its  circu-  xhe  World’s  men  who  followed 

him  what  salary  he  drew.  lation.  People  buy  newspapers  to  Caiwalho  to  the  Journal  were 

“$250.  a  week.’’  Death  and  Engagement  r.  a.  Farrelly,  Managing  Edi- 

“I  will  pay  you  $250.  a  week,”  notices  Lost  and  Found  Apart-  tor  Evening  Journal;  E.  E.  Mar- 
replied  Hearst,  “with  a  three  and  Situa-  riott,  City  Editor;  Sports  Edi- 

year  contract,  and  the  moment  tion  wanted  The  Journal  s  free  tor  Harry  Beecher;  Dramatic 
you  sign  the  contract  I  will  hand  Editor  Allan  Dale.  Moiming 

you  $39,000,  three  years’  salary  Journal,  Managing  Editor, 

in  advance.”  Coates  promptly  Cai-valho’s  next  move  was  to  Joseph  N.  Quail;  City  Editor, 
accepted  the  offer.  arrange  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  for  Charles  E.  Russell;  Sporting 

The  Iournal’<5  circnlatinn  manufacture  of  larger  and  Editor,  George  H.  Dickinson; 

inz-ooc'  f  Speedier  multi-colored  presses  Society  Editor,  Guy  Biddle 
such  alarminirnrnnnrtion,  for  the  Journal  s  Sunday  Comic  (Cholly  Knickerbocker);  Dra- 


THE  HEARST.PVLITZER  FEED 


salary  of  $350.  a  week.  But 
Goddard,  a  Maine  Yankee,  was 
skeptical.  “The  proposition 
might  interest  me,”  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  “but  I  don’t  — r- . —  - -  --  - 

want  to  change  a  certainty  for  knowledge  he  acquired,  in  a  con- 
an  uncertainty.  I  doubt  if  you  fidential  capacity  while  acting 
will  last  three  months  in  this  for  Mr.  Pulitzer,  was  now  at  the 
town.”  Mr.  Hearst  simply  smiled  disposal  of  Mr.  Hearst. 
and  produced  $35,000.  “Take  all  p  ri  t  i 

or  any  part  of  it.  That  ought  to  iJassHieds 

convince  you  I  intend  to  remain  Caiwalho’s  first  act  on 
in  New  York  for  some  time.”  Journal  was  to  print  Classified  plastered  with 

That  was  enough  for  Goddard  ads  free  of  charge.  As  the  Clas-  _ ■  ■ 

and  he  immediately  signed  up  sified  was  one  of  the  World’s  Kids  had  begu 
with  Hearst.  Later,  when  Foster  strongest  features,  any  loss  of  j- 


of  the  Journal  and  thereby 
rendered  valiant  service  for  their 
“poor  blind  employer.” 

While  Hearst  was  raiding  the 
World  of  its  executives,  artists, 
employees  and  dealing  it  bodily 
blows  by  its  loss  of  circulation 
and  advertising  revenue,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  countered  by  dealing 
Hearst  some  smashing  right 
handers  too.  The  old  United 
Press  which  furnished  the  news 
service  for  the  Herald,  Times, 
Sun  and  Journal  collapsed  in 
1897.  None  was  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Their  predica¬ 
ment  was  desperate.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
held  the  right  of  veto  on  all 
New  York  City  applications  for 
AP  membership.  He  readily  con¬ 
sented  to  the  applications  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Times  for  AP 
franchises  but  positively  refused 
assent  to  the  Morning  Joum^ 
and  to  the  Sun.  Dana  had  villi- 
fied  and  traduced  him  for  years, 
so  Mr.  Pulitzer  deteste<l  him.  As 
to  the  Journal,  he  said,  “Hearst 
has  declared  he  would  drive 
Pulitzer  and  the  World  out  of 
business.  Now  let  him  do  it 
With  all  his  millions  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  failed.” 

Hearst  complained  bitterly  of 
the  Evening  World’s  Saturday 
edition,  for  securing  advance 
copies  of  the  next  day’s  Sunday 
Journal  Magazine  and  then 
printing  its  leading  features  be¬ 
fore  the  Sunday  Journal  was 
on  sale  to  the  general  public 
Year’s  later  the  Journal  obtained 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Evening  World  from  liftingjf* 
“Special  Copywrited  Cables." 

Critical  Position 

Hearst  was  in  a  critical  posi¬ 
tion  as  regards  a  news  .sendee 
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for  the  Morning  Journal.  And  in  Evening  Journal  and  the  Mom- 
order  to  get  one,  he  was  obliged  ing  Journal  were  the  only  ' 
to  purcha.se  the  Morning  Adver-  Democratic  newspapers  in 
tiser  and  combine  it  with  the  Greater  New  York.  It  was 
Journal.  At  the  time  it  was  Hearst’s  first  bid  for  favor  with 
rumored  that  he  paid  $500,000  the  politicians.  The  World  by 
for  the  Advertiser  and  its  As-  bolting  Van  Wyck,  lost  the  good- 
sociated  Press  franchise,  while  will  and  affection  of  many  of  its 
the  Herald  and  the  Times  got  Democratic  readers,  particularly 
theirs  for  the  asking,  through  the  Tammanyites. 


Kenosha 


Metropolitan 

WIS. 


the  courtsey  of  Mr.  Pulitzer. 
The  Journal  bitterly  attacked 
J.  P.  as  a  “journalist  who  made 


Brisbane  Is  Hired  ^ 

The  Evening  Journal  was 


his  money  by  pandering  to  the  rapidly  gaining  in  circulation 
worst  tastes  of  the  pmrient  and  and  Mr.  Hearst  saw  that,  with 
horror-loving,  by  dealing  in  an  experienced  and  forceful  edi- 
bogus  news,  such  as  forged  tele-  tor,  it  might  take  first  rank 
grams  from  eminent  persons  and  among  the  Evening  newspapers, 
affect  a  devotion  to  the  inter-  To  him  the  man  best  fitted  for  i 
ests  of  the  people,  while  never  the  place  was  Arthur  Brisbane, ; 
really  hurting  those  of  their  the  highly  successful  editor  of 
enemies  and  seduously  looking  the  Evening  World.  He  made 
out  for  his  own.”  Brisbane  an  offer  to  edit  the 

The  Sun  had  to  wobble  along  Evening  Journal  which  was  ac- 
without  AP  service  until  1916  cepted.  Mr.  Pulitzer  therefore 
when  Frank  A.  Munsey  bought  ^  swure  a  new  editor  for 

it  and  merged  it  with  the  Press.  Evening  World  at  the  height 
The  Evening  Journal  was  with-  ^  hard  fought  political  cam- 1 
out  an  Associated  Press  member-  Hearst  was  to  get  all  the 

ship  until  March  1941  when  it  gmdwill  that  goes 

acquired  the  Brooklyn  Eagle' n.  with  supporting  the  winning 


The  M'rong  Extra 


candidate.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck 
was  elected.  He  received  233,997 


The  Fitzsimmons-Corbett  votes;  Seth  Low  poll^  151  540; 
heavyweight  championship  battle  F.  Tracy,  Republican  , 

in  1007  101,863  and  Henry  George  21,- 


NOW  OVER 
100.000  POPULATION  / 

SALES  MANAGEMENT  MAGAZINE  estimates 
Kenosha  population  as  of  January  1,  1959,,  over 
100,000 — and  rates  Kenosha  fastest  growing  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area  of  Wisconsin  —  up  33-1/3%  in 
population  since  latest  U.S.  Census. 

KENOSHA’S  growth  and  prosperity  is  soundly 
established  on  its  diversified  industry — including 
the  highly  successful  American  Motors — and  its 
position  as  distribution  center  for  Wisconsin’s 
prosperous  agriculture. 

70%  of  KENOSHA  MET  AREA  FAMILIES 
REGULARLY  READ 

The  KENOSHA  Evening  NEWS 


in  Carson  City  March  1897 
furnishes  an  example  of  the 
competition  the  Evening  papers 


National  Adv. 
Kepresenlativ^— 


W'hen  the  Tammany  Demo- !  New  York 


JAMS  &  KELLEY,  Inc. 

•  Kansas  City  •  San  Francisc*  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 


had  to  meet  from  the  Hear.st  crats  organized  the  City  Govern- 
papers.  The  Evening  Journal  "lent  in  1898,  among  the  first] 
printed  two  .sets  of  Extras  in  things  they  did  was  to  increase 
large  type.  “Fitzsimmons  Wins”  the  assessment  on  the  Pulitzer ' 
and  the  other  “Corbett  Wins”.  Building  from  $900,000  to  $1,- 
Some  two  hundred  thousand  600.000  and  assess  the  personal 
copies  were  bundled  and  placed  tax  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  at  $500,- 
in  charge  of  route  men  at  points  000.  Neither  Rockefeller,  Car¬ 
ol  distribution  in  the  Bronx,  Morgan  nor  the  Vander- 

Harlem,  Bi-ooklyn,  Long  Island  hilts  were  taxed  over  $50,000. 
and  midtown  New  York.  The  "^he  tax  raise  cost  Mr.  Pulitzer 
moment  the  fight  ended  the  about  $30,000  annually.  Tam- 
“Fitzsimmons  Wins”  extras  were  addition,  gave  all  the  S 

released  and  sold  to  newsboys,  t^ity  Legal  advertising  to  the 
By  some  mistake  the  route  men  Hearst  papers, 
at  23rd  and  34th  Streets,  re-  ^  .•  i- 

leased  the  Corbett  Wins”  ex-  I 

tras,  thou.sands  of  which  were  1898,  year  of  the  Spanish  ] 
sold  by  the  newsboys.  The  World  American  War,  witnessed  the 
men  claimed  that  30%  of  the  zenith  of  sensationalism,  four  - 
oumal  s  circulation  was  in  un-  inch  job  type  headlines,  scare 
so  d  copies.  heads,  red  ink  fudges,  decorative  ^ 

The  Mayoralty  campaign  of  lettering  with  the  generous  dis- ! 
1897  was  a  “break”  for  Hearst  play  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. : 
and  his  newly  established  Eve-  Yet  these  innovations  sold  papers 
ning  Jouinal,  for  they  were  en-  in  enormous  quantities  and  that’s 
abled  to  ease  the  World  out  of  what  publishers  are  in  busine.ss 
favor  with  the  Democrats.  More-  for.  Both  the  World  and  Journal 
over,  it  gave  the  stamp  of  party  attained  extraordinary  increase^ 
regularity  and  support  to  the  in  circulation  and  then  both  de- 
Evening  Journal.  The  World  clined.  The  Spanish  conflict  has 
bolted  the  nomination  of  Robert  been  called,  “A  Newspaper  Made 
A.  Van  Wyck,  the  Democrat  can-  ^  humorous  tale  of  the 

didate  and  supported  Seth  Low  involves  Frederick  Reming- 

the  Fusinnict  .L  1^’  bon,  the  noted  artist,  who  was 

licationr  ^  P”**'  in  Cuba  drawing  sketches  of 

ilcation.s  were  the  only  news-  Snanish  o„t,rmre«  for  the  .Imir- 
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—  iitrwsLK.ys,  me  worio  American  war,  wiinesseo  tne 

men  claimed  that  30%  of  the  zenith  of  sensationalism,  four '  p  M  I  A  1 1  A  I  I  A  11  p 

oumal  s  circulation  was  in  un-  inch  job  type  headlines,  scare  r.  II  |  |  ||  |«  Af  II  H  l_  I  u  ■■  E.  !■ 

heads,  red  ink  fudges,  decorative  W  I  WUbIWIIl-ll 

The  Mayoralty  campaign  of  lettering  with  the  generous  dis- !  A  M  ^  f"  OCDlfl^C 

1897  was  a  “break”  for  Hearst  play  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.;  |||«  #  •%  W  H  lAK^  Uf  |€ll||jr 

and  his  newly  established  Eve-  Yet  these  innovations  sold  papers  wwiw  ■  w  ■  ■■■  ■■  ■  w  ww  ■ 

en-  in  enormous  quantities  and  that’s  three-quarters  of  a  century  Editor  &  Publishfr 

aoied  to  eai^  the  World  out  of  what  publishers  are  in  busine.ss  has  charted  the  growth  of  the  total  selling  medium 

or  With  the  Democrats.  More-  foi'*  Both  the  World  and  Journal  ^  ^  today,  we  salute  the  spot  news  paper  of  the 

over,  it  gave  the  stamp  of  party  attained  extraordinary  increase-!  newspaper  and  advertising  fields, 

regularity  and  support  to  the  in  circulation  and  then  both  de-  As  Western  Ontario’s  foremost  newspaper.  The  Lon- 

Evening  Journal.  The  World  clined.  The  Spanish  conflict  has  don  Free  Press  offers  advertisers  dominant  circula- 

bolted  the  nomination  of  Robert  been  called,  “A  Newspaper  Made  tion  in  a  rich,  able-to-buy  market,  backed  by  the 

A.  Van  Wvck  th*.  „„„  War.”  A  humorous  tale  of  the  specialized  services  that  give  your  selling  message 

didate  and  suonorted  r  involves  Frederick  Reming-  retail  level!  105,780  copies 

111'  Fu  .onisriT^*  ^l^h'  “■“*  daily-Publishtrs  SlaKment_6  months  .nd.ng  March 

tanns  .cm  .h'e  ’  CANADA'S  FAVOR.IS  TEST  MARKET 

*^1  ’  IT  that  sup-  nal.  He  is  said  to  have  cabled  rur  inynnii  rnrr  nnrcp  inynnu  nyTIDin 

1^  d  V an  Wyck.  They  pi-o-  “that  everything  was  quiet  in  THE  LONDON  FREE  PRESS  —  LONDON,  ONTARIO 

c  aimed  it  in  posters,  billboards  Cuba,  with  no  sign  of  war  or  Chas,  G.  Fenn,  Adverfising  Manager 

newspaper  ads  that  the  {Continued  on  page  186) 
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WHAT  ELSE  DO  YOU  NEED? 

A\^HERE  EESE  CAN  YOU  GET 
SO  MITCH  OE  IT  FOR  SO  EITTI.E? 

theJ^^^J^J(^ystudebaker 

More  luxury  and  good  taste  per  dollar  than  any  other  car  (fashion-approved  by 
I  hn  per’s  Bazaar)  More  inner  room  to  outer  size  than  any  other  (three  feet  shorter, 
seals  six)J^^  Proven  economy— outclassed  all  other  V-8’s  in  the  Mobilgas  Economy 
Run.  Best  performance  per  pound  of  any  but  a  sports  car  (one  trip  behind  the  wheel 
will  prove  it)  Drive  The  Lark  at  your  Studebaker  Dealer’s  today  and  see— it’s  the  most! 

Olhei  models— 2-Door  Sedan, -i-Door  Sedan,  Station  Wagon^^^^^ Automatic  transmission  optional  on  all  models. 

©1909  STUCEB*KE»  P»CK*»0  COBf. 
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By  I’eler  E.  Bork 

(Mr.  Bock  is  a  journalism 
senior  at  New  York  University, 
a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  a  printing  sales  representa¬ 
tive). 

Ever  since  man  first  began 
to  walk  ui)on  this  globe,  great 
news  events  have  been  reporte<l 
in  one  way  or  anothei'.  By  voice, 
picture,  or  writing  man  has  left 
an  everlasting  record  of  the 
world’s  progress  down  through 
the  centuries. 

Behind  every  news  story  was 
someone  who  thought  the  event 
important  enough  to  report. 
Whether  he  was  historian,  phil- 
o.scpher,  religious  leader,  min¬ 
strel  wanderer,  king’s  jester,  or 
writer,  these  men  and  others 
were  the  ancestors  of  today’s 
newspaper  reiwrter. 

While  there  no  doubt  have 
occurred  news  events  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  not 
been  reported,  man,  neverthe¬ 
less,  has  demonstrated  a  keen 
awareness  to  get  the  facts,  put 
them  together,  and  come  uj) 
with  a  story  time  and  time 
again. 

Within  the  last  75  year.s — the 
lifespan  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
— enormous  strides  in  communi¬ 
cation  have  enabled  news  events 
to  be  leported  faster  and  more 
accurately  than  ever.  The  result 
is  that  today  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  we  read  news  that  has 
happened  thousands  of  miles 
away  only  hours  before. 

Jack  the  Bipper 

Shortly  after  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  founded  a  series  of 
eerie,  maudlin,  and  insane  mur¬ 
ders  occured  in  the  Whitechapel 
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di.strict  of  London.  Through  the 
dark,  fog-laden  alleys  and  wind¬ 
ing  streets  of  this  area  inhabited 
by  robbers,  criminals,  prosti¬ 
tutes  lurked  the  infamous.  Jack 
the  Ripper.  His  mission:  to  kill 
20  women  of  the  streets. 

The  first  victim,  Emma  Smith, 
was  found  murdered  the  day  af¬ 
ter  Easter  in  1888.  In  August 
another  was  found  and  the  next 
month  two  more  Ixidies  were  dis¬ 
covered.  Soon  all  Whitechapel 
was  in  hysteria  over  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  successful  killings 
that  were  happening  with  great¬ 
er  frequency. 

The  London  Tmies  reported 
each  murder  in  a  purely  objec¬ 
tive  but  nonethele.ss  distinctive 
style. 

Of  one  murder  the  Times 
stated  on  Sept.  1,  1888: 

“Another  murder  of  the  foul¬ 
est  kind  was  committed  in  the 
neighl)orho<id  of  Whitechapel  in 
the  early  hours  of  yesterday 
morning,  but  by  whom  and  what 
motive  is  at  present  a  complete 
mystery.  At  a  quarter  to  four 
o’clock  Police  Clonstable  Neill 
when  in  Bucks  Row,  W’hite- 
chapel,  came  upon  the  lx)dy  of 
a  woman  lying  on  a  part  of  the 
roadway,  and  on  stooping  to 
raise  her  up  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  drunk,  he  .soon  discov¬ 


ered  that  her  throat  was  cut 
almost  from  ear  to  ear.’’ 

As  murder  after  murder 
passed  the  Times  published  let¬ 
ters  written  by  citizens  to  the 
editor  suggesting  how  to  track 
down  the  killer.  At  the  same 
time  the  police  were  completely 
baffled  and  were  unable  to  come 
up  with  any  clues  or  means  of 
trapping  the  murderer  who 
called  himself  Jack  the  Ripper 
in  taunting  letters  written  to 
the  |K)lice. 

Soon  indignant  citizens  called 
for  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Charles  W’arren,  Commissioner 
of  Police,  in  hope  that  a  new 
chief  would  find  the  killer.  Sir 
Warren  did  resign.  But  in  spite 
of  this  and  the  fact  that  Jack 
the  Ripper  still  wrote  bold  let¬ 
ters  advising  the  police  when  he 
would  search  out  his  next  vic¬ 
tim,  this  ghoulish  murderer  of 
the  1880s  was  never  caught. 

The  Dreyfus  Afl'air 

While  all  America  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  Gay  Nineties,  Fiance 
was  involved  in  an  internal  sit¬ 
uation  that  soon  erupted  into  an 
international  news  event. 

Newspaper  readers  became 
familiar  with  the  Dreyfus  Af¬ 
fair  the  world  over — how  Capt. 
-Alfred  Dreyfus,  attached  to  the 
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F rench  General  Staff,  was  con¬ 
victed  by  court  martial  of  hav¬ 
ing  sold  to  Gennany  secret 
French  military  infomation. 
Dreyfus,  a  Jew,  was  .stripped  of 
his  rank  and  sentenced  to  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  on  Devil’s  Is¬ 
land. 

Outside  of  the  facts  of  the 
.scandal  there  was  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  anti-Semitic  feelin? 
running  throughout  France  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  though 
Dreyfus  was  and  proclaimed  to 
be  innocent,  he  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  speedily  convicted  and  con¬ 
demned. 

However,  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  French  jounialism  that  a 
small  band  of  writers,  among 
whom  were  Emile  Zola,  Georges 
Clemenceau  and  Anatole  France. 
ro.se  to  the  defense  of  Dreyfus. 
Eventually  a  second  trial  was 
held  in  1899,  five  years  after 
the  first.  From  all  corners  of 
the  world  3(*0  journalists  trav¬ 
eler!  to  cover  the  story.  Dre>’fus 
was  exonerattnl.  At  another 
trial  the  real  culjnit.  Major 
Esterhazy,  was  exposr-fl  hut  ac- 
quitesl  of  charges. 

PoienanI  Siory 

One  jK)ignant  news  .story  of 
the  entire  affair  was  written  by 
an  unknown  reporter  for  the 
Paris  newspaper  L'Autorite  m 
Jan.  6,  1895,  the  day  Capt.  Drey 
fus  was  marchevl  into  the  court 
yard  of  the  Polytechnic  Sclwl 
ami  .stripped  of  rank. 

According  to  the  news  at- 
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count  Dreyfus  cried  out  his  in¬ 
nocence  during  the  humiliating 
ordeal  amid  shouts  of  “Death  to 
the  traitor!  Kill  him!”  from  the 
angry  and  hateful  mob. 

“But  the  work  has  been  rap¬ 
id,”  the  reporter  wrote  of  the 
event.  “The  adjutant  has  torn 
quickly  the  stripes  from  the  hat, 
the  embroideries  from  the  cuffs, 
the  buttons  from  the  dolman, 
the  numbers  from  the  collar, 
and  ripped  off  the  red  stripes 
worn  by  the  prisoner  ever  since 
his  entrance  into  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School. 

“The  saber  remains:  the  ad¬ 
jutant  diaws  it  from  its  .scab¬ 
bard  and  breaks  it  across  his 
knee.  There  is  a  dry  click,  and 
the  two  portions  are  flung  with 
the  insignia  upon  the  ground. 
Then  the  belt  is  detached,  and 
in  its  tuiTi  the  scabbard  falls. 

“This  is  the  end.  These  few 
seconds  have  seemed  to  us  ages. 
Never  was  there  a  more  terrible 
sensation  of  anguish. 

“And  once  more,  clear  and 
passionless,  comes  the  voice  of 
the  prisoner : 

‘“You  are  degrading  an  in¬ 
nocent  man!’  ” 

When  the  Dreyfus  ca.se  was 
appealed  the  entire  story’  writ¬ 
ten  by  this  astute  reporter  was 
read  in  court.  It  had  a  visible 
effect  upon  all  w’ho  heard  these 


words  describing  the  day  of  de¬ 
gradation  for  an  innocent  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  French  Ai^my. 

Spanish-Anieriran  Viar 

Wars  are  stimulated  by  many 
events  and  for  many  reasons, 
but  few  have  been  inflamed  be¬ 
cause  of  rival  I’y  between  two 
papers  competing  foi‘  great¬ 
er  circulation.  Nevertheless,  this 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898. 

Hearst’s  Journal  and  Pul¬ 
itzer’s  World  were  engaged  in 
a  fierce  battle  for  circulation  su¬ 
premacy  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  Cuba  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Spanish  dictator, 
Gen.  Valeriano.  A  rebellion  was 
in  the  making.  Pulitzer  sent  his 
.star  reporter,  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  to  cover  the  situation. 
Davis  wrote  a  sensational  ac¬ 
count  of  the  iron-clad  rule  of 
Gen.  Valeriano,  called  “The 
Butcher,”  and  a  startling  stoi-y 
of  the  execution  of  a  young 
rebel. 

In  New  York,  W’illiam  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  received  word 
from  a  famous  artist,  Frederic 
Remington,  that  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  war  was  imminent.  Heart’s 
answer  was  the  legendary,  cryp¬ 
tic  order:  “You  furni.sh  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  I’ll  furnish  the  war.” 


IN  STEP  with  the  news  in  1912  Is 
Harry  Hansen,  right,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  pacing  with 
Mrs.  David  Beach  as  she  com¬ 
pleted  hike  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  to  prove  the  value  of  a 
raw  food  diet.  New  York  Globe 
and  Chicago  News  teamed  up  on 
the  stunt. 


Following  this  was  a  .series 
of  stories  in  each  paper  which 
heated  American  tempers  until 
the  United  States  warship 
Maine  was  sunk  in  Havana  Har- 
l)or  on  Feb.  15,  1898. 

Joining  American  troops  as 
they  fought  battle  after  battle, 
made  long  marches  through  in¬ 
sect-infested  jungles,  endured 
the  torment  of  torrential  rain 
and  burning  equatorial  sun,  the 
famed  San  Juan  Hill  with  Col. 
Teddy  RooSevelt’s  imm«)rtal 
Rough  Riders,  until  the  war’s 
end  were  such  renowned  jour¬ 
nalists  as  Stephen  Crane,  James 
Creelman,  and  Karl  Decker. 

Each  writer  in  his  own  style 
brought  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
honors  of  jungle  warfare  never 
l)efcre  imagined  by  Americans. 
Creelman,  even  when  wounded, 
dictated  to  Hearst  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  capture  of  the 
Spani.sh  fort,  El  Caney. 

Nevertheless,  Creelman  later 
noted  of  this  incident  that  after 
taking  down  the  story  Hearst 
merely  said  to  him : 

“  ‘I’m  sorry  you’re  hurt,  but’ 
— and  his  face  was  radiant  with 
enthusiasm — ‘wasn’t  it  a  sj)len- 
did  fight?  We  must  heat  every 
l)aper  in  the  world.’  ” 

(Continued  on  iiuife  190) 


a  salute  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary 

VVc  join  with  the  entire  newspaper  industry  in  wishing  you  continued  success 
in  the  years  to  come. 

We  know  that  advancing  years  will  not  dull  your  elTectiveness.  Thirteen  of 
the  Thomson  Newspapers  have  reached  or  passed  their  75th  birthday,  five  of 
them  have  been  publishing  for  more  than  i(X)  years.  The  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  the  oldest  continuing  newspaper  in  North  America,  is  now  in  its 
195th  year. 

In  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  service  you  will  have  found,  like  us,  that 
meeting  the  challenge  of  change  and  growth  is  an  exciting  task, — one  that  has 
led  us  to  expansion  and  modernization.  New  equipment,  modernized  plants,  new 
buildings  help  us  turn  out  bigger  and  better  newspapers  faster. 

To  advertisers,  we  continue,  in  company  with  you,  to  prove  the  unrivalled 
■f>ower  of  newspaper  advertising.  In  local  impact,  in  the  ability  to  arouse  people 
to  act  upon  their  buying  needs,  in  merchandising  and  in  facilities  for  advertising 
and  product  testing  we  stand  ready  to  demonstrate  what  the  "Total  Selling” 
medium  can  do. 

TORONTO  44  King  Street  West 

MONTREAL  640  Cathcart  Street 

VANCOUVER  1030  West  Georgia  St, 

U.S.  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc. 
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(Continued  from  page  189) 

Uuylon  Boysii  Fly  Air'lilp 

For  centuries  man  attempted 
to  fly.  But  it  was  not  until  a 
cold  winter’s  day  along  the 
wind-swept,  barren  sands  of 
Kityhawk,  N.  C.,  in  1903  that 
the  first  successful  flight  of  man 
into  air  was  made. 

On  Dec.  18  a  handful  of  curi¬ 
ous  visitors,  including  Harry  P. 
Moore,  marine  editor  of  the 
Sorfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
— the  only  newspaper  reporter 
at  the  scene — witnessed  the  re¬ 
markable  12-second  flight  of  a 
heavier  than  air  craft  designed, 
built,  and  manned  by  two  bicycle 
shop  proprietors  named  Wilbur 
and  Oiwille  Wright  from  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  They  foimerly  had 
published  a  weekly  and  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Dayton,  the  West 
Side  News  and  the  Evening 
Item. 

Mr.  Moore  in  his  article  on 
the  historic  event  said: 

“The  problem  of  aerial  navi¬ 
gation  without  the  use  of  a  bal¬ 
loon  has  been  solved  at  last.’’ 

Later  he  said  that  he  queried 
five  out-of-town  papers  on  the 
story  but  received  rejections 
possibly  because  10  days  earlier 
hundreds  of  newsmen  watched 
a  $70,000,  power-driven  airplane 
piloted  by  Samuel  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  plunged  into  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Potomac  River. 

However,  Dayton  pai)ers  car¬ 
ried  several  stories  of  the 
Wright’s  glider  experiments  be¬ 
fore  they  left  for  their  first  air¬ 
plane  flight.  After  the  flight,  the 
brothers  telegraphed  their  fa¬ 
ther,  Bishop  Milton  Wright,  of 
their  success.  No  story  appeared 
in  the  Dayton  .Journal  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Dec.  18  or  in  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  that  afternoon.  But, 
the  Dayton  Herald,  that  after¬ 
noon,  ran  a  two-column  main 
play  story  on  Page  1  under  the 
headline:  “Dayton  Boys  Fly 
Airship.”  The  story  filled  a  col¬ 
umn  and  a  half. 

The  Journal  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  19  had  a  half-column 
story  on  an  inside  page.  The 
Daily  News  in  the  afternoon 
carried  a  single  paragraph  on 
the  front  page  under  a  Norfolk, 
Va.  dateline. 

With  the  advent  of  flying  man 
took  a  new  direction  which  to¬ 
day  is  bringing  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  outer  space,  one  of 
the  big  news  stories  of  1959. 

San  Francisco  Disaster 

At  5:13  a.m.  the  morning  of 
April  17,  1906  all  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  shook  violently  for  a  few 
moments  as  building  after  build¬ 
ing  gave  way  to  the  terrible 
force  of  a  tremendous  earth- 
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quake.  Almost  instantly  busi¬ 
ness  offices  disappeared  and 
buildings  like  the  $7,000,000  City 
Hall  were  reduced  to  rubble. 

Then  followed  an  even  more 
terrifying  afteiTnath  of  the 
quake — fire  broke  out,  I'aced 
through  the  city,  and  engulfed 
it  in  flames. 

Hundreds  of  people  wei  e  killed 
and  many  more  injured.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  persons 
were  left  homeless.  Property 
damage  ran  into  the  millions. 

Newspaper  Plants  reekeil 

San  Francisco’s  three  news¬ 
paper's — the  Call,  Chronicle,  and 
Examiner  —  were  totally  de- 
.stroyed.  Yet,  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing  after  catastrophe  struck, 
the  three  papers  banded  to¬ 
gether,  issued  a  tripartite  paper 
using  a  logotype  of  Call-Chroni¬ 
cle-Examiner.  The  paper  was 
printed  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
office.  Each  day  thei’eafter  this 
impr'omptu  paper  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  di.sastei'  and  out- 
linerl  plans  for  the  futur  e  of  the 
city. 

H.  De  Young,  publisher’  of 
the  Chronicle,  pr’oudly  tele¬ 
graphed  New  York  r’eporting: 
“We  have  not  missed  an  issue.” 
Will  Imvin  wr’ote  his  famous 
lead:  “I  stood  on  Telegr’aph  Hill 
last  night  and  looked  down  on 
the  San  Francisco  that  was.” 
The  headline:  “The  Citv  That 
Was.” 

In  the  East  an  immediate 
fund-raising  appeal  got  under’- 
way  through  the  effor’ts  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  who 
pledged  $5,000,  r’aised  another 
$45,000,  and  sent  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  stricken  ar-ea  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  personally 
suffier-ed  a  $1  000.000  business 
lo^"!  when  the  Examiner  cr’um- 
bled  to  the  gr-ound. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  in  an 
editorial  dated  May  5,  1906 
pr-aised  the  act'on  of  newsmen 
in  r-eporting  the  tragedy  saying: 
“Never  has  the  mettle  of  news- 
gatherers  been  more  sternly 
tested  than  during  the  dr-eadful 
days  at  San  Francisco.” 

Titanic  Sinks 

Within  a  few  year’s  ther’e  was 
another  gr-eat  tragedy,  one 
shared  by  peoples  of  manv 
lands.  The  first  account  sent  out 
by  the  .Associated  Press  read: 

“Cape  Race,  N.  F.,  Sunday 
night,  April  14  (1912). — At 

10:25  o’clock  to-night  the  White 
Star  Line  steamship  Titantic 
caOed  ‘C.Q.D.’  to  the  Marconi 
wireless  station  here,  and  re- 
por-ted  having  str’uck  an  ice¬ 
berg.  The  steamer  said  that 
immediate  assistance  was  re¬ 
quired.” 

From  that  time  the  name 
Titanic  has  gone  down  in  his- 


FAMOUS  EDITOR  of  the  1910-1939  period,  Edward  Scott  Beck  of  the 
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stuff— is  HARDING  LANDSLIDE! 


tory  as  the  huge  ocean  liner- 
reputed  to  be  unsinkable  which, 
on  its  maiden  voyage,  loaded 
with  more  people  than  life  boats 
could  accommodate,  struck  an 
iceber’g  in  the  frigid  waters  of 
ine  North  Atlantic,  causing  the 
shtp  to  sink  within  hours.  Near¬ 
ly  2,000  people  lost  their  lives. 

Because  the  Titanic’s  wire¬ 
less  went  out  of  operation  shortly 
after  it  struck  the  iceberg,  early 
reports  of  the  sinking  were 
somehow  not  heeded  or  thought 
to  be  true.  Nevertheless,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  these 
early  reports  were  true,  all  ma¬ 
jor  news  services  hastily  dis¬ 
patched  their  top  reporters  to 
New  York  to  cover  the  stor’y. 
Such  men  as  Perry  Arnold, 
Bond  P.  Geddes,  and  Rober’t  F. 
Wilson,  all  member’s  of  the 
Wa.shington  United  Pr’ess  office, 
-set  up  an  all-night  news  desk  in 
New  Yor’k.  This  was  a  novelty 
feature  to  afternoon  paper’s  but 
it  enabled  them  to  receive  UP 
r-eleases  to  issue  extra  and  com¬ 
pete  with  the  mor’ning  papers. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  gener-al  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press,  was 
on  the  Titanic’s  sister  ship 
Olympic,  which  was  at  sea.  He 
r-eported  the  gallant  effor’t  made 
by  the  Olympic  to  r’each  the 
sinking  ship  and  of  the  sorrow 
and  fear  that  grasper!  everyone 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
rescue  .ship  was  too  late. 

On  boai’d  the  Carpathia,  first 
ship  to  reach  the  stricken 


steamer’,  was  Carlos  I'.  Hurd,  a 
corr  espondent  for  the  Neiv  York 
World  and  the  St.  Isolds  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

Returning  to  New  Yor-k  with 
.some  survivors,  the  (’arpathia’s 
captain  did  not  allow  reporters 
on  board  for  24  hours.  Mr.  Hurd, 
however,  was  able  to  to.ss  his 
story  of  events  and  interviews 
with  sui’vivors  overboard  to  a 
tug  hired  by  the  World  which 
met  the  ship  as  she  steamed  into 
the  harbor. 

*  *  * 

Incidentally,  many  big  news 
stories  are  recounted  in  “Treas¬ 
ury  of  Great  Reporting,”  hy 
Louis  L.  Snyder  and  Richard 
B.  Morris  (Simon  &  Schuster, 
1949). 

M'oricl  War  I 

The  era  of  “gentleman  war¬ 
fare”  came  to  an  abrupt 
with  the  first  of  two  devastating 
wars  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
fought  within  25  years  of  each 
other,  and  involving  major  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  world. 

From  the  day  Belgium  was 
overrun  by  German  troops  ® 
the  Summer  of  1914  until  the 
defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  m 
1918,  hundreds  of  news  stori® 
covering  the  conflict  were  wn  ■ 
ten  by  outstanding  war  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Such  newsmen  as 
Harding  Davis  of  the  Hear- 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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The  Biggest  Explosion 
in  Antomotive  History! 


Rambler  success  sparks 


What  has  caused  the  explosive  reversal  alumt  to 
occur  in  automobile  design?  Primarily  one  fact — 
one  car — one  concept.  Yes,  the  nM'keting  sales 
success  of  one  car,  the  compact  Ramhier,  has 
sparked  the  biggest  explosion  in  automobile  his¬ 
tory — turned  the  industry  upside  down— with  the 
compact  car  headed  for  the  top. 

This  sensational  sales  success  shows  Ramhier 
now  outselling  not  only  most  big  cars,  hut  the  U.S. 
total  of  all  six  of  the  best-selling  foreign  cars  com¬ 
bined. 

Yes,  the  Ramhier  market  is  big — and  growing 
bigger.  And  Ramhier  is  ready  for  it. 

Ramhier  is  years  ahead  in  the  facilities,  the 
experience  and,  most  important,  the  thoroughly 
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trained  engineers  and  manufacturing  |)ersonnel 
required  to  produce  siqicrior  cpiality  compact  cars. 

Raiidder  has  hack  of  it  20  years’  ex|K*rience 
in  building  more  than  2,000,000  cars  with  modern 
aircraft -ty|)e  Single  Unit  Construction  which 
makes  possible  room  for  six  big  men  in  the  com¬ 
pact  Rambler. 

The  Rambler  concept  that  has  sparked  the 
biggest  explosion  in  recent  automotive  history  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  top  business  news  stories 
of  recent  years.  We  think  the  story,  in  terms  of 
consumer  interest  and  l)enefit.  is  just  lieginning. 
As  all  makers  follow  the  Rambler  lead,  the  com¬ 
pact  car  segment  of  the  market  has  the  industry's 
biggest  and  most  exciting  potential  for  growth 
and  service  to  the  American  motorist. 


THE  COMPACT  RAMBLER 

American  Success  Story 
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GREAT  ^EWS  EVENTS 

{Continued  from  page  190)  1 

papers,  Will  Irwin  of  the  New  < 
York  Tribune,  Floyd  Gibbons  of  ' 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Alexander  1 
Woollcott  then  writing  for  Stars  ^ 
and  Stripes  vividly  and  realisti¬ 
cally  wrote  of  the  war.  They  * 
were  joined  by  reporters  around  < 
the  world,  including  Rudyard  ‘ 
Kipling  and  H.  G.  Wells,  in  tell-  ' 
ing  the  world  about  events. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  gave  ' 
an  insight  of  why  there  was  a  < 
war  when  he  added  these  pro-  • 
vocative  words  to  the  end  of  a  1 
story  appearing  in  the  New  < 
York  Tribune  on  Aug.  31,  1914 
concerning  the  barbarious  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  city  of  Louvain  by 
the  Gennans: 

“You  felt  it  was  only  a  night¬ 
mare,  ci-uel  and  uncivilized. 
“And  then  you  remembered  that  ' 
the  German  Emperor  has  told 
us  what  it  is.  It  is  his  Holy  ' 
War.” 

Cliirago  Days 

The  pressures,  heartaches, 
and  brutality  of  World  War  I 
broke  loose  in  a  decade  of  fast 
and  free  living  known  as  the 
Roaring  Twenties. 

In  Chicago  Ben  Hecht,  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
was  making  a  name  for  himself 
with  his  powerful  stories  of  no¬ 
torious  gangland  activities  in¬ 
volving  the  Capone  gang,  speak¬ 
easies,  and  underworld  charac¬ 
ters. 

One  of  his  best  stories,  writ¬ 
ten  without  a  byline,  involved 
what  first  appeared  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  murder.  Carl  Oscar  Wan¬ 
derer,  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
told  police  that  as  he  reachefl 
home  one  evening  with  his  preg¬ 
nant  wife  from  attending  a 
movie,  they  were  held  up  by  a 
ragged  stranger.  Wanderer,  who 
carried  a  gun,  drew  on  the 
stranger.  He  said  a  scuffle  fol¬ 
lowed  and  his  wife  was  killed. 

In  covering  the  story  Hecht 
intei’viewed  Wanderer  and  came 
away  with  a  suspicion  of  the 
man’s  story.  This  suspicion 
found  its  way  into  Hecht’s  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  result  was  that  within 
a  few  days  the  Chicago  police — 
either  through  evidence  uncov¬ 
ered  by  them  or  following  up 
Hecht’s  convictions — dispi’oved 
Wanderer’s  story  and  found 
that  he  had  arranged  a  fake 
hold  up  with  a  street  tramp. 
Then  Wanderer  killed  both  the 
tramp  and  his  wife  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  his  wife  and  prospective 
family. 

Terror  in  the  .South 

In  the  Deep  South  was  reborn 
a  perverted  sense  of  American¬ 
ism  by  groups  of  hooded  men 
wearing  white  robes  reminiscent 
of  the  Reconstruction  Days  after 


the  Civil  War.  They  burned 
crosses  and  went  through  elabo¬ 
rate  ceremonies.  The  infamous 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  on  the  march 
again. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
.such  journalists  as  Rowland 
Thomas,  Charles  S.  Hurd,  Ned 
McIntosh,  and  Samuel  D.  Mc¬ 
Coy  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
exposing  the  Klan,  its  hier¬ 
archy,  and  terrorist  activities  of 
pitting  people  against  each 
other. 

Another  courageous  reporter, 
Leonard  L.  Cline,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun,  wrote  of  the  famed 
Morehouse  (La.)  Parish  trials 
where  a  grand  jury  refused  to 
indict  Klansmen  on  charges  of 
torture  and  murder  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  crimes. 

Thomas  H.  Adams,  an  editor 
from  Vincennes,  Ind.,  took  up 
the  fight  and  exposed  the  Klan’s 
Grand  Diagon,  D.  C.  Stephen- 
-son,  as  a  criminal.  The  result 
was  the  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tencing  to  life  imprisonment  of 
the  Grand  Dragon  on  charges 
of  murder  and  rape. 

Invading  the  Northern  states 
the  Klan  was  soon  organizing 
in  New  Jersey.  Lindsay  Denison, 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  wrote  an  exposing 
story  on  May  3,  1923  of  what 


a  Klan  meeting  was  like.  The 
headline  read:  10,000  In  Moon¬ 
lit  Field  Face  Klan’s  Mystic 
Circle  Guarded  By  Armed  Men. 

Legislative  action  inspired  by 
the  World  made  possible  the  im¬ 
mediate  passing  of  a  bill  in  New 
Yoi‘k  outlawing  the  Klan.  From 
that  time  on  the  Klan  was  on 
the  wane,  dropping  from  4,500,- 
000  members  in  1924  to  9,000  in 
1930. 

.4  President  Passes 

In  the  Summer  of  1923  a  corps 
of  Washington  reporters  ac¬ 
companied  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  on  his  trip  to  Alaska. 
It  was  not  a  pleasure  trip  to 
most  reporters  and  they  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  fun.  However, 
when  the  President  unexpected¬ 
ly  became  ill  and  suddenly  died 
in  a  San  Francisco  hotel  room, 
these  newsmen  had  a  real  task 
imposed  upon  them. 

President  Harding  had  been 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marion  (Ohio)  Daily  Star. 

The  President’s  body  was 
l)laced  on  a  train  that  .slowly 
Closed  the  country,  stopping  at 
many  cities  en  route  before  fi¬ 
nally  arriving  in  Washington. 

When  afternoon  papers  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago 
learned  of  the  President’s  death 
they  suspended  publication  on 
Aug.  10,  1923  as  a  tribute  to 
the  President.  Such  action  was 
reported  to  be  the  first  on  record 


through  the  death  of  a  public 
official.  Some  other  papers  in  th» 
United  States  followed  suit 

Death  brought  into  major  na¬ 
tional  prominence  Calvin  (}ool- 
idge  as  the  thirtieth  President. 
Until  then  Vice-President  Cool- 
idge’s  reputation  rested  mainly 
on  his  outlawing,  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  of  a  Boston 
police  strike. 

Human  Tragedy 

Americans  are  quick  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  som^ 
one  who  is  in  trouble.  So  it  was 
during  the  tragic  days  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1925  when  a  young  man, 
Floyd  Collins,  out  searching  for 
new  cave  passages  for  tourists 
to  visit  in  Sand  Cave,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  suddenly  trapped  90 
feet  below  the  cave’s  opening  by 
a  cave-in  that  pinned  him  to  the 
ground  in  “a  natural  strait 
jacket”  position  with  a  six-ton 
rock  resting  on  his  foot.  For  17 
days  Floyd  Collins  was  page 
one  news  across  America. 

Reporters  from  all  over  the 
country  were  sent  by  their  edi¬ 
tors  to  cover  the  event.  They  set 
up  quarters  outside  the  cave  in 
tents,  keeping  constant  vigil  on 
rescue  attempts,  and  typing 
their  stories  wherever  they  could 
place  their  typewriters. 

One  of  the  outstanding  series 
of  stories  was  that  of  William 
Burke  (“Skeets”)  Miller  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  w'ho  was  one  of  the  first  to 


WAR  CORRESPONDENT — That's  Ben  Hecht  In  the  saddle  of  an  army  horse  at  Fort  Sheridan  just  befo'* 
General  Pershing's  Expedition  to  Mexico  got  off.  Ben  covered  the  little  affair  for  the  Chicago  Daily  N#*'*- 
He's  giving  cameraman  (at  left)  a  laugh. 
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arrive  at  the  scene  and  organize 
a  rescue  party. 

Time  and  time  again  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  went  into  the  cave  to  see 
Collins.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
first  person  reports  of  speaking 
to  the  trapped  man,  feeding  him, 
and  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  him  comfortable  and  to 
take  him  out  with  the  aid  of 
rescuers.  But  every  attempt  was 
futile  and  on  Feb.  17,  1925  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  front 
page  headline  which  read:  Find 
Floyd  Collins  dead  in  Cave  Trap 
on  18th  Day;  Lifeless  at  least 
24  Hours;  Foot  Must  be  Ampu¬ 
tated  to  Get  Body  Out. 

The  dead  man  was  never  ex¬ 
tricated  for  fear  of  getting  oth¬ 
ers  hurt.  Floyd  Collins  was  left 
where  he  was  dropped  while  res¬ 
cuers  filled  in  the  passage  with 
timber  and  cement. 

Lee  Collins,  father  of  the  dead 
man,  was  grateful  for  the  part 
played  by  the  press  in  the  rescue 
work. 

“I  want  to  thank  the  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said,  “because  they 
have  done  a  great  deal.” 

For  his  exciting  and  personal 
stories  of  the  Collins  tragedy, 
Mr.  Miller  was  awarded  the 
1926  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news  re¬ 
porting. 

Cray-Snyder  ^urder 

A  murder  case  produced 
voluminous  newspaper  copy  was 
the  famous  “Dum^ll  Murder” 
committed  by  a  33-year-old 
blonde,  Ruth  Snyder,  and  her 
lover,  Judd  Gray,  who  planned 
and  carried  out  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Snyder’s  husband. 

Damon  Runyon  reported  the 


trial  for  INS  during  April  and 
May,  1927. 

With  a  keen  intuition  for  de¬ 
scribing  people  Runyon  penned 
this  portrait  of  Snyder  and  Gray 
as  “a  chilly  looking  blonde  with 
frosty  eyes  and  one  of  those 
marble,  you-bet-you-will  chins, 
and  an  inert,  scare-dnink  fellow 
that  you  couldn’t  miss  among 
any  hundred  men  as  a  dead  set¬ 
up  for  a  blonde  .  .  .” 

Readers  were  told  how  Mrs. 
Snyder  answered  questions  cool¬ 
ly  throughout  the  trial  and  how 
Judd  Gray  cracked  under  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  trial  and  weakly 
cried  out  that  it  was  she,  Ruth 
Snyder,  who  was  to  blame  for 
the  murder. 

On  May  9,  1927,  after  one 
hour  and  37  minutes  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  jury  found  the  two 
guilty  of  first  degree  murder 
and  recommended  no  mercy. 

Eight  months  later  on  Jan. 
13,  1928  Ruth  Snyder  and  Judd 
Gray  were  strapped  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair  at  Sing  Sing  Prison 
and  executed. 

A  photographer  for  the  New 
York  Daily  Neu's  managed  to 
witness  the  execution  and  take 
a  picture  of  Mrs.  Snyder  in  the 
electric  chair  as  hei-  body  vibrat¬ 
ed  from  the  wave  of  ci-ushing 
electric  shocks.  This  startling 
picture  made  up  the  entire  fiont 
page  of  the  tabloid. 

Few  crimes  had  gained  such 
great  news  play  since  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Stanford  W’hite  by  Harry 
K.  Thaw  over  Thaw’s  wife, 
Evelyn  Nesbitt,  beautiful  show- 
girl. 

A  Mira<'ulou!>  Flight 

Loaded  down  with  more  than 


450  gallons  of  gasoline  and  20 
gallons  of  oil,  a  220-horsepower, 
single-engined,  plane  barely  left 
the  ground  at  7:40  a.m.  from 
Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island, 
May  27,  1927  carrying  a  lone 
pilot.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
plane  disappeared  into  the  dis¬ 
tance,  its  nose  pointed  out  to  sea. 

In  the  cockpit  sat  a  young  1 
pilot  whose  name  in  the  next  34  j 
hours  was  to  be  on  the  lips  of 
millions  throughout  the  world  as  j 
the  first  person  in  history  to  ' 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  alone.  ' 
The  man  was  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergh,  Jr.  The  plane  was 
The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

After  facing  the  North  .At¬ 
lantic  in  a  plane  that  had  little  j 
in  the  way  of  mechanical  in.stru-  } 
ments  to  guide  him,  a  treacher-  ; 
ous  stonn  leaving  heavy  ice  on  | 
the  plane’s  wings,  and  hours  of 
sleeplessness,  Lindbergh  man- 
age<l  to  land  only  three  miles 
off  course  out  of  3,000  for  the 
trip. 

Reporting  the  tumultous,  joy¬ 
ous  welcome  extended  Lindbergh 
Edwin  L.  James  of  the  Seiv 
York  Times  wrote  “Not  since 
the  .Armistice  of  1918  has  Paris 
witnessed  a  downtowm  demon¬ 
stration  of  popular  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  equal  to  that  dis¬ 
played  by  the  throngs  flocking 
to  the  boulevards  for  news  of 
the  .American  flier,  whose  per¬ 
sonality  has  captured  the  hearts 
of  the  Parisian  multitude.” 

Lindbergh  was  haile^l  as  a 
hero  of  the  world.  He  was 
showered  with  honors  seldom 
given  men.  Yet,  within  five  years 
tragedy  was  to  strike  deep  into 
his  life.  In  March,  1932  his  in- 
(Continued  on  page  194) 
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(Continued  from  page  193)  with  industry  with  representa- 
fant  son  was  kidnapped  and  lives  of  its  own  choosing, 
found  dead  two  months  later.  This  set  labor  on  the  mai’ch 
Two  years  later  Bruno  Haupt-  against  industry.  It  also  paved 
mann  was  captured,  convicted,  the  way  for  the  formation  of 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  the  CIO  as  a  dominant  industrial 
crime  which  became  one  of  the  union  w’hich  broke  from  the 
outstanding  news  stories  of  the  AFL,  a  craft  union, 
day.  In  1937  there  ended  a  bitter 

,  ,  fight  and  series  of  strikes  of 

John  Ddlmger  industry.  One  of 

During  the  early  1930s  gang-  the  most  tragic  events  was  the 
sterism  was  on  the  loose  while  Memorial  Day  battle  between 
the  nation  was  suffering  from  a  workers  and  the  Chicago  police 
severe  depression  which  shook  in  a  strike  against  the  Republic 
and  sobered  it  from  the  intoxi-  Steel  Corporation, 
eating  life  of  the  Roaring  Twen-  The  \ew  York  Tunes,  which 
ties.  covered  the  labor  disputes  under 

For  some  time  FBI  agents  the  watchful  eyes  of  Louis  Stark 
had  been  on  the  prowl  for  John  and  Russell  B.  Porter,  carried 
Dillinger,  America’s  Public  Ene-  this  headline  on  May  31,  1937 
my  No.  1.  He  was  a  fierce  concerning  the  Republic  fight: 


ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  scoops  was  scored  by  James  L.  Kilgallss 
of  International  News  Service  when  he  returned  from  Greece  wHl 
Samuel  Insull,  the  utilities  magnate  who  was  wanted  on  numerow 
charges  growing  out  of  financial  dealings. 


4  KILLED,  84  HURT 
AS  STRIKERS  FIGHT 
POLICE  IN  CHICAGO 


STREET  MOB  HALTED 


1000  MARCHERS  FAIL  IN 
IN  EFFORT  TO  CLOSE 
REPUBLIC  PLANT 


INTREPID  photographer,  Harry  Harris  of  AP,  rides  along  a  cable  to 
snap  pictures  of  the  ice  floes  crunching  abutments  to  a  bridge  across 
the  Ohio  River  in  1935. 
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"This  automatic  bundler  saves 
46  man-hours  a  week  and  helps 
get  the  paper  out  an  hour  earlier,” 


SAYS  CONWAY  C.  CRAIG,  PUBLISHER, 


THE  CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER-TIMES 


Mr.  Craig  had  several  good  reasons  for  selecting 
the  completely  automatic  USS  Steel  Strapping 
Machine  Model  12  when  he  was  equipping  the 
new  mail  room  of  the  Caller-Times.  In  his  words; 
“We’re  saving  20%  to  25%  per  linear  foot  on  the 
price  of  the  strapping  (because  we  can  use  the  light¬ 
er  ^18  gauge).  And  we  selected  a  versatile  machine 
that  is  unique  in  its  ability  to  bundle  any  number 
of  newspapers,  from  4  to  14  inches  thick,  without 
special  adjustment.  When  our  new  presses  are  oper¬ 
ating  at  capacity,  this  USS  Model  12  Steel  Strap¬ 
ping  Machine  will  reduce  the  packaging  costs  of 
our  newspaper  bundles  by  one-third  of  what  they 
were  in  the  past." 

Free  Technical  Assistance.  Our  Strapping  Spe¬ 
cialists  would  like  to  assi.st  you  with  your  packaging 
or  bundling  problem.s.  Their  recommendations  are 
bas<‘d  upon  years  of  exjx'rience  in  helping  plan  a 
variety  of  packaging  and  bundling  procedures. 

For  further  information  about  the  advantages  of 
USS  Steel  Strapping,  both  round  and  flat,  and  the 
applications  of  our  automatic,  semi-automatic, 
powerized  and  manually  operaterl  tying  machines, 
please  use  the  coujjon  below. 

USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


The  completely  automatic  Model  12  Steel  Strapping  ^ 
Ma'-hine  compresses,  wraps,  tensions  and  ties  any  bundle 
of  newspapers  from  4  to  14  inches  thick.  Lightweight, 
high-tpn.sile  )«18  gauge  Steel  Strapping  is  economical 
and  efficient. 
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competent  sources  had  anived 
to  make  a  general  attack  a  sure 
thing.” 

Thus,  once  again  United 
States  troops,  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations  forces,  were 
called  to  action. 

After  two  years  of  fighting 
and  a  year  of  negotiations,  the 
conflict  ended  as  a  stalemate. 

Sputnik  Enters  Outer  Space 

On  Oct.  4,  1957  the  four  big 
world  news  services  (AP,  UP, 
INS,  and  Reuters)  announced 
almost  simultaneously  to  an  un¬ 
suspecting  world  that  Russia 
h.ad  succeeded  in  man’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  shoot  a  man-made 
satellite  (called  “Sputnik”  in 
Russia)  into  orbit  around  the 
earth. 

New.spapers  everywhere  gave 
front  page  coverage  to  man’s 
first  venture  into  outer  spaci* 
with  an  earth  satellite.  Equal 
space  was  given  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  scientific  achievement  and 
beat  the  Russians  got  on  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  In 
particular,  the  United  States 
James  reported  to  E&P.  “Most  was  “Caught  Flat-Footed  By 
of  them  were  police  reports  Soviet  ‘Moon’  ”  which  wa.s  the 
which  usually  are  extremely  ex-  terse  headline  across  the  Cinriti- 
aggerated.  Rather  than  start  a  nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  and  apt- 
war  where  there  was  not  one,  ly  described  how  Americans  le- 
I  held  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  acted. 

meanwhile  rousing  certain  of-  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
ficials  who  had  not  heard  it  yet.  fore  the  United  States  answered 
I  did  this  to  get  them  checking  the  Soviet  challenge  with  the 
thiough  their  official  sources  and  placing  into  orbit  satellites  of 
also  checking  Pyongyang  radio  its  own. 

piopaganda  interceptions  of  the  In  the  main  entrance  of  the 
night  before.  There  had  been  no  Xew  York  Times  there  is  a  large 
reference  to  war.  The  time  mural  of  a  geographical  poi  tion 
group  on  my  first  bulletin,  which  of  the  world.  Inscribed  alwve 
was  cabled  urgent  but  phrased  are  words  written  by  Saiah 
carefully,  read  9:50  a.m.  Woosley  who  wrote  a  poem  in 

“Ambassador  John  J.  Muccio,  1889  entitled  “Begin  Again” 
who  was  not  aroused  until  about  under  the  pen  name  of  Sarah 
the  time  I  sent  the  first  cable  Coolidge.  The  first  two  lines  of 
and  then  did  not  believe  it,  was  this  poem  describes  with  iKiwer 
informed  by  the  State  Depart-  the  value  and  service  given  the 
ment  of  my  cable.  Half  an  hour  world  by  journalists  who  re|K)rt 
later  enough  information  fiom  great  news  events  daily. 


TOP-HATTED  Webb  Miller  ol 
UP,  London,  dictates  the  story  ol 
the  Duke  of  Windsor's  marria9e 
to  Wallis  Simpson  at  Monh. 
France,  in  1937.  Taking  dictation 
is  Harold  Ettlinger  of  the  Paris 
staff.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Miller 
was  killed  in  a  London  blackout 
accident,  the  first  correspondent 
to  lose  his  life  in  World  War  II. 


AN  EAR  FOR  NEWS — Starting  his  career  with  UP  in  London  in  1922, 
Lyle  C.  Wilson,  at  right,  takes  a  story  over  the  phone  while  F.  Pinkerton 
dispatches  a  "take"  via  Morse  wire.  Mr.  Wilson  is  now  Washington 
manager  of  UPl. 


(Continued  from  page  194) 
difficulties  Russia  imposed  a 
blockade  around  the  Westein 
sector  of  Berlin.  But  the  United 
States  counteracted  with  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  greatest 
tests  of  strength  the  world  has 
seen.  America  inaugurated  the 
famous  Berlin  airlift  and  via 
this  method  kept  West  Beilin 
free.  This  became  a  great  news 
event. 


PICTURES  are  delivered  to  a 
newsroom  today  just  like  ne« 
copy,  flowing  from  a  macliina. 
Cuts  are  made  from  the  facsimila 
paper  prints. 


“Every  day  is  a 
ginning 

“Evei’y  morn  is 
made  new.” 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  office  of  the  Associated  Press  at  67  Broad  Street  in  1928 — the  year  before 
Crash:  Left  to  right — Saul  Lehrer,  messenger;  Stanley  Prenosil,  financial  editor;  Leslie  Gould,  »"it 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal-American) ;  Robert  Tottorella,  seated,  messenger  (still 
for  AP);  Victor  Scales,  Claude  dagger. 
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75  VKARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Rode  to  Success 
In  a  Wheelbarrow 


Bv  (ieorge  Swetnam 

From  a  four-page  sheet 
printed  on  a  flat-b^  press  and 
distributed  to  customers  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  to  a  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  325,000 
daily  and  550,000  Sunday — 

That’s  the  story  of  the  Pitts- 
burph  (Pa.)  Press,  75  years  old 
June  23. 

Only  a  brave  man  or  a  very 
foolhardy  one  would  have 
thought  seriously  of  starting  a 
newspaper  in  1884  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  almost  a  dozen 
dailies  and  five  Sunday  papers 
were  contesting  for  circulation 
in  a  city  of  approximately  200,- 
000  people.  But  then,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  has  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  three  active  and  fearless  men. 

The  first  of  these  was  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  a  youthful  reporter 
on  the  wavering  Pittsburgh 
Times,  with  little  money  but  a 
big  ambition  to  have  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  his  own. 

Along  with  another  young  re¬ 
porter,  John  S.  Ritenour,  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  situation  and  ap¬ 
proached  Col.  Thomas  M.  Bayne, 
a  business  leader  who  had 
broken  the  .slate  of  the  ruling 
political  ring,  and  won  election 
to  Congress. 

823,000  Capital 

The  two  young  newsmen  had 
$4,000.  A  friend,  Charles  W. 
Houston,  offered  to  help  out  if 
Col.  Bayne  showed  any  interest. 

Col.  Bayne  was  interested,  but 
not  in  the  Times;  he  offer^  to 
bring  the  total  up  to  $25,000, 
and  ordered  a  new  press  and 
type  for  the  start  of  a  wholly 
new  venture. 

Money  was  scarce,  and  they 
decided  their  best  chance  lay  in 
starting  a  paper  to  sell  for  one 
cent,  naming  it  the  Penny  Press. 
They  announced  a  six-day  oper¬ 
ation  to  get  underway  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  June,  and 
hired  canvassers  who  sold  about 
5,000  advance  subscriptions  at 
26  cents  a  month,  mostly  around 
bars. 

^1.  Bayne  became  editor, 
^ich  at  that  time  in  Pitts- 
rorgh  wa.s  largely  an  honorary 
title;  Ritenour  managing  editor 
Keenan  city  editor  and 
chief  reporter.  Since  Houston 
want^i  to  retain  his  job  in  the 
wurthou.se,  C.  D.  Scully  became 
“•‘St  business  manager. 

They  rented  an  old  three- 
story  dwelling  from  their  attor- 

,  editor  qc  publisher 


ney  and  got  ready  to  start  pub¬ 
lishing,  but  their  equipment 
failed  to  arrive,  and  when  they 
arranged  to  print  for  the  first 
month  in  a  job  shop,  it  caught 
fire  on  the  first  day.  Their  initial 
paper  didn’t  get  off  the  press 
until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  four  pages,  15  x  21 
inches,  with  six  wide  columns; 
and  its  only  advertisements 
were  theater  notices  and  a  few 
one-liners  for  Black  Dude  Chew¬ 
ing  Tobacco.  But  by  the  second 
day  it  added  the  railroad  .sched¬ 
ules  and  a  hatter’s  notice,  and 
on  the  third  carried  its  first  de¬ 
partment  store  ad,  entering  a 
field  in  which  it  quickly  took 
and  retained  a  commanding  po¬ 
sition. 

Having  no  wire  service,  the 
young  paper  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  specialized  in  lo¬ 
cal  news  with  great  success. 

Within  six  months  it  was 
showing  so  much  promise  that 
Col.  Bayne,  Mr.  Houston  and  a 
few  friends  increased  the  work¬ 
ing  capital  to  $50,000  and  in¬ 
corporated  the  Evening  Penny 
Press  (Company,  Ltd.  Soon  the 
young  paper  became  one  of  the 
first  customers  of  what  is  now 
United  Press  International. 

The  Johnstown  Flood 

The  paper  was  making  good 
headway,  but  Col  Bayne’s  health 
was  failing,  and  when  he  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  active  participation 
in  1886,  Mr.  Ritenour  became 
editor,  and  Mr.  Houston  retired 
from  politics  to  become  business 
manager,  while  Scully  made  the 
opposite  move,  and  eventually 
bwame  mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 
Then  in  1888  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  offered  Mr.  Ritenour  the 
post  of  managing  editor,  and 
Mr.  Keenan  b«;ame  editor  and 
virtually  publisher  as  well.  He 
changed  the  name  to  its  present 
form,  although  for  many  years 
the  price  continued  unchanged. 

Within  less  than  a  year  after 
the  change.  Editor  Keenan  faced 
the  challenge  of  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  stories  any  paper  ever  faced 
— the  Johnstown  Flood,  which 
almost  wiped  out  an  industrial 
town  and  caused  the  loss  of  some 
2200  lives  when  a  dam  burst  on 
May  31,  1889. 

Word  of  the  disaster  came  too 
late  for  anything  but  a  late 
extra  on  Friday.  Working  all 
night  to  ready  his  Saturday  pa- 
(Continued  on  page  198) 
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er  history  Williams  retained  as  business 
boy  who  manager. 

id  mostly  j<,29  Mr.  Chidester  was 

casiona  y  editor  by  Harold 

1  ground  with  Neil  Swanson 

arts.  EWS  managing  editor.  Owen  M. 
leria,  and  Phillips  succeeded  T.  R.  Wil- 
^darch  IS,  liams  as  business  manager, 

I  men  for  being  succeeded  in  turn  by 
Frank  T.  Carroll.  Mr.  Milhol- 
land  was  president  until  his 
death  in  1939. 

In  the  summer  of  1931  Roy 
Howard  sent  in  two  able  men, 
Edward  T.  Leech  of  Denver  as 
editor  and  Frank  Morrison  of 
Indianapolis  as  business  manag- 
ei‘. 

They  were  exactly  the  type 
needed  for  such  a  situation.  Mr. 
Morrison  quickly  put  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  the  Press  on  an  or¬ 
derly  basis,  while  Mr.  Leech  set 
the  editorial  staff  to  functioning 
as  a  unit. 

('.msailer  As  Kdilor 

Ed  Leech,  despite  his  youth 
(he  was  still  under  40)  already 
had  15  years  of  ex|)erience  as 
an  editor  in  Denver,  Memphis 
and  Birmingham.  He  was  a  cru¬ 
sading  fighter  who  had  gone  to 
jail  for  contempt  for  opposing 
the  Cnimp  machine  in  Memphis, 
but  had  won  a  moral  victory  in 
the  process. 

For  all  his  idealism,  Ed  Leech 
was  no  idle  dreamer,  but  a 
sharp,  practical  newsman.  For 
his  managing  editor  he  chose 
W.  Wallace  Forster  who  had 
been  successively  reporter,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor,  sports  editor  and 
news  editor  of  the  Press.  As  city 
editor  he  continued  Lawrence  J. 
Fagan  who  had  begun  as  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter  in  1914,  come  to 
the  Press  a  decade  later,  and 
knew  not  only  news,  but  every¬ 
one  and  everything  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  years  during  which  Mr. 
Leech  was  editor  were  amon? 
the  most  successful  in  the  lu*" 
tory  of  The  Press.  It  fought  for 
good  government  regardless  o 
party  and  was  instiumental  m 

(Continued  on  pofie  200) 
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and  the  Piess 
weeks  thus  became  the  official  paper 
the  Press  for  city  and  county  advertising. 

During  the  .same  year  Mr. 
Moore  bought  and  began  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader, 
„  „  .  '  owner¬ 

ship  in  the  Press  until  about 
1920.  For  a  while  Mr.  Williams 
became  business  manager,  latei- 
going  into  virtual  retirement 
w'ith  Mr.  Milholland  as  vicepresi- 
Associated  with  Col.  Hersh-  dent  and  Thomas  R.  Williams, 
man  in  buying  the  Press  for  foi-merly  managing  editor,  as 
$750,000  were  three  other  men,  business  manager.  Harry  M. 
Harry  C.  Milholland,  Alexander  Bitner  became  managing  editor 
P.  Moore  and  Oliver  A.  Wil-  at  this  time, 
liams.  Although  the  paper  for  Throughout  the  period  of  Col. 
many  years  carried  no  name  Hershman’s  control  the  Press 
of  an  editor  in  its  masthead,  was  active  in  politic.s,  opposing 
that  post  was  assumed  by  Col.  the  old  political  ring,  support- 
Hershman,  who  was  listed  as  ing  public  improvements,  and  of- 
president  and  trea.surer.  Mr.  ten  ci-usading  for  civic  and 
Moore  was  secretary  and  man-  moral  causes.  At  times  it  op¬ 
aging  editor.  posed  the  strong-arm  methods 

uf  the  industry  of  that  dav  .so 
fiercely  that  people  came  to 
The  methods  used  by  Col.  think  of  it  as  a  “labor  paper.” 
Hershman  and  his  associates  But  although  friendly  to  labor. 
He  were  those  that  would  work  in  it  never  catered  to  any  one 
the  burly,  brawling  Pittsburgh  class. 

of  that  period,  and  the  Press  By  the  end  of  World  War  I 
leaped  foi-ward  in  prestige  and  the  Press  had  the  largest  daily 
good  position.  From  a  paper  of  a  circulation  in  Pittsburgh  and  a 
dozen  pages  it  quickly  expanded  commanding  lead  in  the  adver- 
to  several  times  that  size,  passed  tising  field, 
the  100,000  mark  in  circulation, 

and  at  this  time  gained  the  tie-  .Scripps-Howard  Purchase 
mendous  ascendancy  in  classi-  Qn  July  27,  1923  came  the  an- 
fied  advertising  whi^ch  it  still  nouncement  that  the  Scripps- 
•ecently  maintains.  In  1907  it  broke  the  Howard  Newspapers  had  bought 
in  national  record  for  advertising  ^  controlling  interest  in  the 
as  volume  with  over  twelve  million  Col.  Hershman  and 

lines  of  paid  ads.  Its  press  ca-  q  ^  Williams  for  about  six 
pacity  w'as  48  pages.  one-half  million  dollars. 

In  1904  Col,  Hershman  bought  John  Y.  Chidester  was  man- 


erect  the  story  well,  and  began  pears  likely  that  it  had  been  political  ring, 
its  long  career  of  special  serv-  arranged  at  least  six  -  - 

ices  by  raising  a  fund  for  flood  earlier.  On  Jan.  1 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  had  suddenly  and  completely 

The  year  1889  was  an  impor-  changed  character  from  its  old, 
tant  one  for  the  Press  in  other  conseiwative  self,  blossoming  out 
respects,  too.  In  that  year  a  in  a  holiday  extra  with  flaming  although  retaining  part 
Sunday  paper  was  add^,  and  led  headlines,  following  up  with  .s]  ^ 

the  Press  barely  missed  entering  color  comics  on  Sunday,  daily 
the  Scripps  organization.  John  spot  comics  and  jokes,  and  sen- 
Sweeny  of  the  Cleveland  Press  sational  choice  and  treatment  of 
made  a  tentative  deal  with  Col.  news. 

Bayne  to  buy  his  controlling  in¬ 
terest  for  $50,000,  but  Tom 
Keenan  and  Mr.  Houston  rai.sed 
an  objection,  and  bought  it  for 
themselves,  instead. 

They  continued  the  operation 
in  what  now  seems  an  ultra-con¬ 
servative  style,  but  far  from 
lacking  in  imagination.  Even 
then  the  paper  was  full  of  pro¬ 
motions. 

Partners  Sell  Out 

Late  in  1899  came  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  Mr. 

Keenan  and  Mr.  Houston  which 
resulted  in  Tom’s  offering  to 
buy  his  partner’s  interest, 
was  just  preparing  to  make  the 
deal  and  launch  a  morning  pa¬ 
per  a  few  months  later  when 
they  were  offered  .such  a 
price  for  the  Press  that  he  sold 
out  and  went  into  the  real  es¬ 
tate  field,  instead. 

The  new  purchaser  of  the 
Press,  and  second  of  its  three 
bold  builders,  was  Col.  Oliver 
S.  Hershman,  who  had  r 
.sold  the  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
which  he  had  gone  to  work 
an  office  boy  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  some  27  years  earlier. 

Although  the  sale  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  Feb.  11,  1900  as 
having  occurred  that  day,  it  ap- 
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In  all  these  countries 


Argentina 

Chile 

G  reece 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

.Africa  (So.  West) 

Australia 

Colombia 

Guatemala 

Jordan 

Nicaragua 

Spain 

Austria 

Costa  Rica 

Haiti 

Kenya 

Norway 

Switzerland 

Harbados 

Czechoslovakia 

Hawraii 

1  .ebanon 

Nyasaland 

Syria 

Belgian  Congo 

Denmark 

Honduras 

l.eeward  Islands 

Pakistan 

Tanganyika 

Belgium 

Dominica 

Hong  Kong 

I.iberia 

Panama 

Thailand 

Bermuda 

Dominican  Republic 

Hungary 

Luxembourg 

Paraguay 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

Bolivia 

Kcuador 

India 

Malta  &  Gozo 

Peru 

Tunisia 

Brazil 

Kgypt 

Indonesia 

Mauritius 

Poland 

Turkey 

British  Guiana 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Iran 

Monaco 

Portugal  &  Colonies 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Bulgaria 

Finland 

Iraq 

Morocco 

Puerto  Rico 

Uruguay 

Burma 

F  ranee 

Ireland 

Mexico 

Rhodesia  (No.)  &  (So.) 

Venezuela 

Canada 

(iermany  (West) 

Israel 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Yugoslavia 

Newfoundland 

('lold  Coast 

Italy 

Netherlands  Antilles 

El  Salvador 

Ceylon 

(ireat  Britain 

•lamaica 

Netherlands  Guiana 

Singapore 

jeqi  Vehicles  are  made  by,  and  only  by  Willy s  Motors.  Inc. 
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Properly  speaking: 

•  As  a  trademark,  for  vehicles 
made  only  by  Willys  Motors,  ‘Jeep’ 
should  always  be  capitalized. 

•  To  designate  a  specific  vehicle 
‘Jeep’  is  always  linked  with  the 
model  name,  i.e.,  ‘Jeep’  Universal, 
‘Jeep’  FC-170  Truck,  etc. 


•  The  plural  is  never  ‘Jeeps’,  but 
‘Jeep’  vehicles. 

•  ‘Jeep’  is  never  a  verb  or  a  noun. 

It  is  an  adjective.  One  cannot, 
properly,  “‘Jeep’  around”,  “go 
Jeeping”,  etc. 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  “a  ‘Jeep’”, 
or  a  “  ‘ Jeep’-type”,  or  ‘“Jeep’-like”. 
Either  it’s  a  ‘Jeep’  vehicle,  a  product 
of  Willys  Motors,  Inc.,  or  it  isn’t! 


and  in  the  United  States... 

‘Jeep’ is  a  registered  trade-mark  for  the  two  and  four-wheel  drive  military 
and  commercial  vehicles  made  by,  and  only  by,  Willys  Motors,  Inc., 
or  by  its  authorized  Foreign  licensees,  and  must  be  capitalized. 
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Capital  Capitalizes  On  Annapolis’  Growth 


The  Evening  Capital,  Anna¬ 
polis,  Md.,  daily  newspaper, 
now  celebrating  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary,  first  met  the  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette,  Annapolis  and 
Anne  Arundel  County  weekly 
then  157  years  old,  when  the 
daily  was  founded,  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  on  May  12,  1884  being 
printed  on  the  Gazette  press. 
The  Evening  Capital  is  the  oiUy 
daily  newspaper  published  in 
Southern  Maryland. 

Some  years  later  the  rapidly 
growing  Capital  purchased  the 
Gazette,  thus  bringing  together 
the  two  newspapers,  which 
since  July,  1926  have  been  own¬ 
ed  and  published  by  Talbot  T. 
Speer,  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Inc. 
Under  the  management  of  El¬ 
mer  M.  Jackson  Jr.  the  Capital 
Gazette,  and  the  Speer  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  publications  have 
expanded  in  circulation,  news 
and  advei*tising  content. 

When  the  late  William  M. 
.4bbott  founder  of  the  Evening 
Capital  arrived  in  Annapolis  to 
launch  a  daily  evening  news¬ 
paper,  he  worked  out  a  deal 
with  the  late  Philip  E.  Porter, 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  for  the 
use  of  his  print  shop  for  its 
publication.  This  was  the  first 
of  eight  locations  where  the 


Capital  has  been  printed  during 
its  history. 

In  5  Columns 

The  first  edition  of  the 
Capital  was  five  columns  wide. 
There  were  no  display  heads 
but  there  were  pictures  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  the  front  page. 
Mr.  Abbott  announced  the  new 
daily’s  policy  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  to  be  a  paper  inde¬ 
pendent  in  politics — more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  than  any  mere 
party,  fragment  or  faction. 

2.  It  is  to  be  a  “family  paper, 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  mere 
phrase  of  the  day,  but  replete 
with  instruction,  without  friv¬ 
olity,  and  reliable  news,  not 
mere  rumor  or  gossip. 

3.  An  epitome  of  all  import- 
tant  events. 

The  lead  story  in  one  of  the 
first  editions  of  the  Capital  was 
on  the  use  of  electricity  for  lo¬ 
comotive  headlights.  It  included 
the  comment:  “The  application 
of  electric  light  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful.” 

Gov.  Robert  H.  McLane  was 
the  Chief  Executive  of  Mary¬ 
land,  w'hen  the  Capital  began 
publication  and  one  of  the  first 
social  notes  to  appear  was  that 
“Governor  McLane  will  bring 
his  carriage  here  and  spend 


Pittsburgh  Press 
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launching  many  fine  city  and 
county  improvements. 

Mr.  Leech  died  in  1949.  The 
Press  has  gone  forward  steadily, 
gaining  in  prestige  and  moving 
into  a  commanding  position  in 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation, 
advertising  and  coverage  of  the 
news  of  the  day. 

Succeeding  as  president  was 
Mr.  Morrison.  Becoming  editor 
was  Mr.  Forster.  Victor  Free  is 
now  managing  editor  and  Larry 
Fagan  has  continued  as  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor.  Walter  Rauck  is 
circulation  director  and  Earl 
Gaines  is  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Constantly  Campaigning 

Throughout  its  75  years  and 
under  all  its  eight  editors,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  politically  in¬ 
dependent,  has  kept  public  serv¬ 
ice  as  one  of  its  foremost  aims. 
Tom  Keenan  battled  for  the 
right  to  print  a  Sunday  paper, 
winning  his  fight  against  a 
group  of  “blue  law”  advocates 
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when  he  exposed  some  of  them 
as  frauds  who  had  used  the 
same  methods  elsewhere  as  a 
blackmail  scheme.  Col.  Hersh- 
man  campaign  against  sweat¬ 
shops  and  child  labor,  and  Mr. 
Leech  against  smoke  and  blight, 
and  that  work  still  continues. 
Now  the  Press  under  Mr.  For¬ 
ster  is  fighting  for  a  rapid  trans¬ 
it  mass  transportation  system, 
community  redevoli;ment  and 
honest  municipal  government. 

Today  the  5,000  circulation  of 
the  1884  Pittsburgh  Press  has 
increased  to  more  than  325,000 
daily  and  550,000  Sunday.  The 
Press  often  has  60  to  80  pages 
in  its  daily  editions,  and  above 
300  pages  on  Sundays. 

Instead  of  the  little  flat-bed 
press  is  a  modern  42-unit  Hoe 
installation  completed  last  year. 
Instead  of  hand-set  type,  the 
composing  room  uses  48  type¬ 
casting  machines. 

The  wheelbarrow  for  delivery 
has  been  replaced  by  125  trucks, 
with  a  score  more  hired  for  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  and  the  Press  now 
has  about  1200  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  and  over  7000  carriers 
and  dealers. 


two  months  of  the  summer  at 
Annapolis  with  his  family.” 
Another  item  stated  that  there 
were  77  applications  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
then  39  years  old  at  naval 
cadets. 

Local  option  was  in  effect 
when  the  first  Capital  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  city  having  voted 
dry  in  1882,  but  private  clubs 
sprang  up  and  in  1886  the  city 
voters  repealed  the  dry  laws. 

City  of  7,000 

The  city  had  7,142  residents, 
including  500  naval  personnel 
and  was  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  War,  with  the 
oyster  business  a  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence.  Now  the  city  had  some 
35,000  residents  and  there  are 
about  5,110  naval  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  510  officers  in  the  Se¬ 
vern  River  Naval  Conunand. 

As  the  Capital  became  es¬ 
tablished  its  offices  were  moved 
into  a  building  near  the  State 
House,  now  occupied  by  a  drug 
store,  then  to  the  first  floor  of 
the  Maryland  Hotel,  now  the 
Maryland  Inn,  and  later  to 
a  building  near  historic  St. 
Anne’s  Church  in  the  center 
of  the  city. 

At  this  time  the  newspaper 
was  printed  on  a  small  flatbed 
Babcock  press,  operated  by  a 
gas  engine  and  the  newspapers 
were  all  hand  folded.  The  type 
was  set  by  hand  and  was  redis¬ 
tributed  every  evening  to  be 
available  the  next  day.  A  four 
page  paper  was  printed.  There 
was  no  photographer  and  pic¬ 
tures  secured  had  to  be  sent  to 
an  engraver  in  Baltimore  to 
have  cuts  made.  Two  men  fed 
the  press.  Later  a  Simplex  type¬ 
setting  machine  was  acquired 
but  much  type  was  still  handset. 

Competitor  Fails 

In  the  meantime  another  daily, 
the  Chronicle,  Thomas  Bond,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  was  launched. 
When  it  went  out  of  business, 
Mr.  Abbott,  on  June  8,  1905  pur¬ 
chased  its  plant  on  Conduit  St. 
and  moved  to  this  site.  Here 
was  acquired  a  new  flat  bed 
press  and  a  folder.  Two  pages 
would  be  printed  without  going 
through  the  folder  and  then 
backed  up,  this  time  being  sent 
through  the  folder.  The  first 
Linotype  was  acquired,  and 
metal  for  it  was  melted  in  an 
old  pot  that  had  been  a  stereo¬ 
typing  pot,  using  wood  as  fuel. 

Mr.  Abbott  had  bought  the 
Maryland  Gazette  and  published 


this  along  with  the  Capital.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  Abbott 
Gage,  was  the  editor,  and  his 
son,  Charles  B.  Abbott,  business 
manager. 

In  the  10-year  period  from 
1884  to  1894  the  paper  chronicled 
the  development  of  nearby  Ba7 
Ridge  as  a  summer  resort,  the 
building  of  a  new  gas  plant  and 
the  start  of  a  glass  works  in  the 
city.  The  Baltimore  and  Ann¬ 
apolis  Shortline  Railroad  had 
started  operation  and  the  D^ 
Kalb  statue  on  the  State  House 
hill  unveiled.  The  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  told  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  city  as  the  state  capital. 
The  city  population  had  grown 
to  7,282  and  the  county  to  30,- 
000,  but  beaches  were  beginning 
to  develop.  Now  the  county  on 
Jan.  1,  1959  had  an  estimated 
population  of  190,949,  a  taxable 
basis  of  $356,662,851  and  a 
county  budget  of  $18,596,266.05. 

Soon  the  Capital  was  record¬ 
ing  the  developments  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  In 
April,  1898  the  local  National 
Guard  left  the  city.  On  July  8 
of  that  year.  Rear  Admiral  Don 
Pasqual  Cervera  Y  Topete,  with 
45  captive  Spanish  officers  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 
spent  two  months  as  prisoners, 
but  with  freedom  of  the  city. 

Twenty  years  after  it  started 
publication,  on  May  12,  1904, 
the  Capital  page  had  seven 
columns. 

Sold  After  Fire 

The  Evening  Capital  office  was 
damaged  by  fire  in  1919  and 
shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Abbott 
sold  the  newspaper  to  the  late 
Charles  F.  Lee,  Winson  G.  Gott 
and  W.  Meade  Holladay,  who 
moved  its  plant  to  its  sixth  lo¬ 
cation.  Here  a  melting  pot  fw 
the  linotypes  was  finally  install 
and  then  a  new  hand  fed  flat  bed 
press,  which  was  followed  lato 
by  an  automatic  fed  flat  bed 
press  and  folder. 

After  a  few  years  the  new 
owners  sold  out  to  the  late  Ju^ 
Ridgley  P.  Melvin  who  moved 
the  plant  to  3  Church  Circl^ 
across  from  St.  Anne’s  Church. 
Here  the  Capital  and  the  Gazette 
were  published  until  October, 
1948,  with  Mr.  Speer,  who  si^ 
ceeded  Melvin  as  owner  ^ 
publisher,  when  they  were  moved 
to  the  present  modem  printinf 
plant  at  213-15-17  West  St 

Although  the  Capital  has  bee® 
printed  in  eight  locations  s^ 
its  founding  it  has  never  missed 
a  day  of  publication.  • 
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75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Fourth  Generation  in  Celebration  Pictnre 

When  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re-  Maitz,  secretary  and  treasurer,  ee.s,  of  whom  19  are  engaged  in 
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When  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican  celebrates  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary  the  week  of  October 
26,  the  one  who  set  the  celebra¬ 
tion  date  will  not  be  present. 

Joseph  H.  Zerbey  III,  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  managing 
editor,  died  last  July  3  of  burns 
received  three  weeks  pei-viously 
when  the  twin-engine  plane  he 
was  piloting  crashed  and  took 
fire  on  takeoff  from  the  airport 
at  Deer  Lake,  12  miles  south  of 
Pottsville.  Zerbey  died  a  hero, 
saving  four  others  in  the  crash. 

His  death  marked  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  three  generations  of 
father  and  son  who  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  newspaper  since 
its  founding  by  J.  H.  Zerbey  on 
October  28,  1884. 

The  founder  died  April  18, 
1933,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Colonel  J.  H.  Zerbey  Jr.,  who 
managed  the  newspaper  until  his 
death  Feb.  16,  1945.  It  was  then 
that  Joseph  H.  Zerbey  III  took 
over. 

Descenilant  of  Founder 

Members  of  the  boai-d  of  J.  H. 
Zerbey  Newspapers  Inc. — Nelson 
J.  Clayton,  president,  Uzal  H. 


Martz,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Sydney  A.  Lazarus  and  Ralph 
M.  Bashore  directors — upon  re¬ 
organization  named  JoHanne 
Zerbey  Martz  to  the  board.  Miss 
Martz,  now  a  law  student  at 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
received  her  A.B.  degree  from 
Stanford  University  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1953,  majoring  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  She  holds  a  permanent 
teachers  certificate,  also  has 
completed  partial  requirements 
for  a  master’s  degree  from  Stan¬ 
ford.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Zerbey  Martz  and 
Uzal  H.  Martz  and  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  founder. 

The  board  named  Thomas  A. 
Davis,  general  manager.  Editor 
is  John  J.  Richards,  city  editor 
is  Martin  V.  Wixted,  advertising 
director  is  Kenneth  L.  Brennan. 
All  four  are  long-time  employees. 

The  Republican  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  2’7,192  copies  (ABC)  in 
Schuykill  County.  (There  are 
four  other  dailies,  four  weeklies 
in  the  county  of  180,000  popu¬ 
lation.)  In  September  1953  the 
Republican  bought  the  Pottsville 
Journal,  its  biggest  competitor. 
The  Republican  has  122  employ¬ 
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Topeka's  Prosperous  Market  Has  an  Industrial 

Pay  Roll  of  $109,800,000  Yearly 

•  GOODYEAR  TIRE  CO. 

2,000  Employee! 

•  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  CO. 
4,500  Employees 

•  KANSAS  STATE  EMPLOYEES 
6,000  Employees 

•  SOUTHWESTERN  BELL 
TELEPHONE 

Konsos  Headquarters 

1,100  Employees 

•  do  PONT  COMPANY 

Cellophane  Mfg. 

600  Employees 

•  THE  MENNINGER  FOUNDATION 
600  Employees 

•  FORBES  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

7,000  Personnel 

•  TOPEKA  MISSILE  BASE 

700  Employees 

Plus  many  smaller 

manufacturing  companies. 

Best  of  alt  this  thriving  market  represents  o  stable  buying  power  with  little  fluc¬ 
tuation.  To  really  sell  this  market  you  must  use  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

STAUFFEK  PUBIICATIONS'  NEWSPAPERS 


_ Represented  Nationally  by  JANN  AND  KELLEY,  INC. 
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ee.s,  of  whom  19  are  engaged  in 
gathering  news. 

Average  number  of  pages  is 
20.  The  newspaper  converted  to 
nine  columns  on  Sept.  13,  1954. 
News  content  runs  to  80  columns 
a  day  of  which  about  80  percent 
is  local,  20  percent  wire  and 
features. 

Fast  Service 

The  paper  uses  the  high  speed 
engraving  process,  prides  itself 
on  stunts  like  this:  At  a  regional 
high  school  football  playoff  game 
photographers  took  first  half 
action  shots,  rushed  them  to 
office,  where  they  were  processed 


into  cuts.  Staffers  at  game  con¬ 
tinued  to  phone  play  by  play 
which  was  set  into  type.  Few 
minutes  before  game  ended  pages 
were  rolled,  press  held  up  for 
final  punch  score,  autos  with  po¬ 
lice  escort  rushed  papers  to 
stadium  where  departing  fans 
bought  paper  with  pictures  and 
complete  .story  of  game,  in¬ 
cluding  score. 

Unique  sy.stem  of  news  gath¬ 
ering  is  used  by  newspaper. 
Stringers  are  employed  only  in 
areas  where  toll  calls  are  in¬ 
volved.  In  other  spots  staffers 
make  calls  direct  to  clubs,  or¬ 
ganizations,  police,  etc.  in  towns 
within  12-mile  radius  of  Potts¬ 
ville  and  write  stories  direct. 
Staffers  cover  council  meetings 
in  those  towns.  A  bureau  has 
been  set  up  in  western  Schuyl¬ 
kill  county. 


CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

hit  the  bullseye  . .  .  everytime 
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These  Progressive-Aggressive  Newspapers 

are  the  most  dominant 
ADVERTISING  MEDIA  in  the  LEHIGH  VALLEY 

•  The  Morning  Call  •  Evening  Chronicle 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle 

National  Representatives  —  Sfory,  Brooks  i  Finley 


IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 


3  Dailies  Now  Flourish 
In  Journalism’s  Graveyard 


By  Philip  II.  Love 

When  Editor  &  Pcblisheu’s  always  has  been  independent; 
ancestor,  the  Journalist,  began  the  Post  has  been  Democratic, 
covering  the  Fourth  Estate,  in  independent.  Republican  and  in- 
1884,  Washington  already  was  dependent  again.  The  Star  has 
widely  known  as  “the  graveyard  been  owned  by  the  same  families 
of  American  journalism.”  And  for  more  than  90  years;  the  Post 
vei-y  little  has  happened  since  has  changed  hands  several  times, 
to  improve  that  reputation.  once  at  public  auction.  The  Star 
All  together,  more  than  200  has  grown  without  benefit  of 
new'spapers  have  come  and  gone  merger;  the  Post  has  absorbed 
in  the  Nation’s  Capital  since  the  three  of  its  rivals, 
first  one,  the  Impartial  Observer  To  understand  the  esteem  in 
&  Advertiser,  appeared  briefly  which  the  Star  always  has  been 
in  1795.  The  Evening  Star,  now  held  in  Washington,  it  is  neces- 
in  its  107th  year  and  still  going  sary  to  go  back  to  its  beginning, 
strong,  holds  the  record  for  Three  of  the  papers  then  on  the 
longevity.  Of  the  five  newspa-  scene,  like  their  predecessors, 
pers  in  the  field  when  the  Star  were  political  organs;  the  fourth 
began  publication  on  December  had  the  official  job  of  recording 
16,  1852,  none  remains.  The  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and 
most  durable  of  the  lot,  the  was  only  incidentally  concerned 
National  Intelligencer,  passed  with  the  news, 
from  the  scene  in  1870  at  the  r»  i  .  x 

age  of  69  years  and  two  months.  ”  ^  ‘ 

T,,  „  Joseph  B.  Tate,  34-year-old 

e  oings  o  ongress  printer  and  militia  captain,  had 

There  is  a  story  —  perhaps  »  new  idea  —  a  paper  without 
apochryphal,  but  certainly  pos-  political  affiliation  that  would 
sessing  a  germ  of  truth  —  that  publish  only  news,  especially 
may  provide  a  clue  to  why  the  local  news.  The  Star,  he  prom- 
Star  flourished  and  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  finally  failed.  When  a 
latter-day  editor  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  was  asked  one  morning 
■what  the  news  was,  he  is  said 
to  have  replied:  “I  don’t  know. 

I  haven’t  read  the  Baltimore 
Sun  yet.”  In  contrast,  the  Star, 
while  still  in  its  infancy,  dis¬ 
tributed  handbills  in  Baltimore, 
soliciting  subscribers  with  the 
promise  of  “giving  them  the 
doings  of  Congress  ...  at  least 
12  hours  in  advance  of  every 
other  paper.” 

Next  to  the  Star,  the  longest- 
lived  newspaper  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  history  is  the  Post  & 

Times-Herald,  now  in  its  82nd 
year  and  also  still  going  strong. 

The  only  other  Capital  daily, 
the  News,  is  not  yet  38.  It  has, 
however,  established  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  for  Itself  during  a 
period  in  which  four  other  pa¬ 
pers,  two  of  them  much  older, 
have  died. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  both 
started  with  four  pages  and 
sold  for  a  penny,  the  Star  and 
the  Post  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  their  stories  are  in  YEARS  AGO  the  Even!n< 

no  way  similar.  The  Star  has  q,  c.-a  far  cry  |as 

been  successful  from  the  very  year  Southeast  of  the  Capitc 

beginning;  the  Post  has  had  editor;  J.  Whit  Herron,  ad 

many  ups  and  downs.  The  Star  Harris,  clerk;  and  Harry 


ised  in  his  first  issue,  would  be 
“devoted  in  an  especial  manner 
to  the  beautiful  city  which  bears 
the  honored  name  of  Washing¬ 
ton.”  His  successors  have  never 
deviated  from  that  pledge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of 
what  Washington  is  and  has 
today  is  owed  to  the  Star.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  campaigned  for 
so  many  improvements,  and 
against  so  many  evils,  that  to 
list  them  here  would  exhaust 
the  space  available.  Completion 
of  the  Washington  Monument, 
establishment  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  reclamation  of  the 
Potomac  River  mud  flats  and 
erection  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
are  examples.  In  the  1880s,  the 
Star  became  the  leading  spokes¬ 
man  for  Washington  citizens  de¬ 
manding  voting  representation 
in  the  national  government,  and 
it  still  is. 

Tate’s  ownership  lasted  only 
six  months;  then  he  sold  out  to 
W.  D.  Wallach  and  W.  H.  Hope. 
And  it  was  Wallach  who,  in 
1853,  determined  the  paper’s  fu¬ 
ture  by  hiring  one  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  as  “general  utility  man. 


assistant  editor,  reporter  and 
whatnot”  at  $12  a  week. 

Only  six  years  before,  Noyes 
had  come  to  the  Capital  from 
Maine  with  only  $1.62*,4  in  his 
pocket  to  act  as  correspondent 
for  several  New  England  pa-  | 
pers.  But  by  1867,  he  was  ^i-  ‘ 
tor  of  the  Star  and  one  of  its 
owners.  His  associates  were 
Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Treasury  and  for-  > 
mer  Ohio  publisher;  George  W. 
Adams,  correspondent  of  the  t 
New  York  World;  Alexander  R.  j 
Shepherd,  who  later  became 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Co-  j 
lumbia,  and  Clarence  D.  Baker. 

Today,  the  Star  still  is  owned 
by  descendants  of  Noyes,  Kauff¬ 
mann  and  Adams.  Samuel  H. 
Kauffmann,  like  the  grandfather 
for  whom  he  was  named,  is  pres¬ 
ident,  and  his  son,  John  Hoy 
Kauffmann  is  assistant  treasurer 
and  business  manager.  Godfrey 
W.  Kauffmann,  great  grandson 
of  the  first  president,  is  vice- 
president  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  his  brother,  Rudolph 
II,  is  secretary  and  production 
editor.  Noyes’  grandson,  Crosby 
N.  Boyd,  is  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  and  his  great  giand- 
sons  also  are  in  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  —  Newbold  Noyes 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor;  John  W.  Thompson  Jr., 
assistant  secretary,  associab 
editor  and  president  of  the  pa 
pel’s  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tion,  WMAL;  Willmott  Lewis 
Jr.,  director  and  production 
(Continued  on  page  204) 


75  YEARS  AGO  the  Evening  Star  was  in  business  at  the  corner  of  I  Ith  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
ington,  D.  C. — a  far  cry  (as  they  say)  from  the  modern  publishing  plant  into  which  the  Star  moved 
year  Southeast  of  the  Capitol.  In  this  group  of  personnel  seen  here  are:  Rudolph  Kauffmann,  '’’*"^'1 
editor;  J.  Whit  Herron,  advertising  manager;  Fleming  Newbold,  clerk;  J.  Albert  Shaffer,  ' 

Harris,  clerk;  and  Harry  (last  name  not  given),  messenger  boy.  Cutaway  suits  were  the  th,ng  then. 
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manager,  and  Crosby  S.  Noyes, 
director  and  European  corre¬ 
spondent. 

The  only  top  executive  not  a 


eral  members  of  the  Columbia  tional  Press  Club,  was  manag-  and  made  it  almost  as  strongly 
Typographical  Society  conceived  ing  editor.  It  is  ironical  now  Republican  as  it  once  had  been 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  paper  to  read  its  introductory  edi-  Democratic.  He  eventually  died 
to  provide  jobs  for  them.  Thus  torial:  “This  is  to  be  no  sal-  in  a  mental  institution,  but  not 
on  March  18,  1894,  after  nearly  utary.  The  Herald  intends  to  before  he  had  mismanaged  the 
a  year’s  efforts  to  sell  stock,  and  be  as  much  of  a  fixture  at  the  paper  into  bankruptcy.  By  1933, 
with  only  $1,700  in  capital,  the  Capital  as  the  Washington  the  Post’s  circulation  had  shriv- 
morning  Times  was  born.  It  Monument.  .  .  eled  from  80,000  to  50,000,  while 

went  broke  with  its  first  issue.  The  Herald  was  not  profitable  Star  s  had  swelled  to  114,- 

1  .  1  t  A  .  ^  ^  AAA  4.U«  4^,^  1A/*  CAA  Al.  _ 


member  of  the  ownine  families  somehow  managed  to  con-  however,  and  Bone  soon  was  ^he  Times  to  106,500,  the 

i<!  Rpnianiin  M  McKelwnv  tinue  publishing  for  several  supplanted  as  editor  by  Henry  Herald  s  to  91,500  and  the  News’ 


is  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
senior  vicepresident  and  editor, 
w'ho  joined  the  staff  as  a  copy 
reader  in  1920.  He  also  is  pres- 


tinue  publishing  for  several  supplanted  as  editor  by  Henry  rieraid  s  to  yi,»juu  and  tne  News 
months.  Representative  C.  C.  Litchfield  West,  a  former  Dis-  to  69,000.  It  was  put  on  the 
Conn  of  Indiana,  wealthy  musi-  trict  of  Columbia  Commissioner,  auction  block. 


.Sold  to  Eugene  Meyer 
The  owner’s  estranged  wife, 


reader  in  1920.  He  also  is  pres-  instrument  manufacturer.  During  the  next  ten  years.  Sold  to  Eugene  Me>er 

ident  of  the  Associated  Press,  tiought  the  papei  and  added  an  changed  hands  so  often 

a  position  held  for  many  year's  f'’®aing  edition.  He  soon  lost  became  a  standing  joke  owner  s  estranged  wife, 

by  Frank  B.  Noyes,  longd^ime  interest,  howev^i,  and  sold  out  “Who  owns  the  Herald  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  famous 

(1909-1948)  pre.sident  of  the  St ilson  Hutchins  ^^day?”  In  1919,  the  paper  was  Washington  hostess  and  owner 

Star.  Frank’s  bi'other,  Theodore  earlier,  had  Q^^ned  by  the  Intercontinental  fabulous  Hope  Diamond, 

W.  Noyes,  was  editor  from  1908  stilted  the  Post.  Development  Co.,  of  which  Her-  tri®d  to  save  the  paper  for  her 

until  1946.  In  1900,  Hutchins,  still  the  bert  Hoover  was  a  director,  and  sons,  but  had  to  stop  bid- 


Star.  Frank’s  bi'other,  Theodore  earlier,  had  Q^^ned  by  the  Intercontinental  fabulous  Hope  Diamond, 

W.  Noyes,  was  editor  from  1908  ^t^^ted  the  Post.  Development  Co.,  of  which  Her-  tri®d  to  save  the  paper  for  her 

until  1946.  In  1900,  Hutchins,  still  the  bert  Hoover  was  a  director,  and  sons,  but  had  to  stop  bid- 

militant  Democrat,  bought  the  it  was  used  to  advance  his  can-  ding  at  $600,000.  Hearst  offered 

Mergers  Richmond  (Va.)  State  to  aid  didacy  for  the  Republican  presi-  $800,0()0,  and  the  hammer  fell 

The  Post  was  founded  Decern-  William  Jennings  Bryan’s  cam-  dential  nomination.  Finally,  in  a  bid  of  $825  000  by  Eugene 

ber  6  1877  by  Stilson  Hutchins  the  presidency.  He  lost  1922,  it  was  bought  by  Hearst,  Meyei%  a  wealthy  banker  who 

a  native  of  New  Hamnshire  who  on  the  venture,  however,  whose  comics  soon  won  it  the  had  distinguished  him^lf  as 

Ld  w'ked  on  and  the  following  year  he  sold  largest  Sunday  circulation  in  ^ove.uor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

Des  Mo  neTand  St  The  the  Times  to  Frank  A.  Munsey.  Washington.  Board,  chanman  of  the  Recon- 

JJes  Moines  ana  tst.  L.ouis.  l  he  nrice  was  S200  000  more  struction  Finance  Corp.  and 

following  year,  he  bought  the  Cissy  Puitersun  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 


rival  Natioyial  Union,  and  in 
1880  he  launched  the  Sunday 
Post. 

Fire  destroyed  the  Post’s 


than  100  times  the  amount  put  c.issy  i  uiterson 

up  by  the  printers  only  seven  Qn  August  1,  1930,  M 
years  before!  ,^qj.  (Cissy)  Patterson 

From  Munsey,  the  Times  —  daughter  of  Joseph 


Washington. 

Cissy  Patterson 

On  August  1,  1930,  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  (Cissy)  Patterson,  grand- 


Board,  chairman  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corp.  and 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board. 

“It  will  be  my  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose,”  Mr.  Meyer  promised, 
“steadily  to  improve  the  Post 


plant  in  1885,  but  thanks  to  the  now  confined  to  the  evening  field  founder  of  the  C/tmapo  Tribune, 
kindness  of  the  Star,  not  an  “  Passed  to  Arthur  Brisbane  and  sister  of  Joseph  M.  Patter-  ^ 

edition  was  missed.  the"  to  h.s  employei  W.l-  son,  founder  of  the  Neu;  Forfc  „  with  the  help  of  his  wife, 

T  1000  n  A  i-  j  nam  Randolph  Hearst.  Under  \ews,  became  editor  of  the  ^ 

In  1888,  the  Post  absorbed  an-  Hearst’s  aegis,  it  gained  steadily  Herald.  She  was  the  first  woman  ^  ifw 


^her  competitor,  the  National  circulation  and  advertis-  to  edit  a  metropolitan  paper. 

Republican,  and  the  weekly  •  ^  „  ‘ 

Critic,  which  Hutchins  also  '  ,  , 

owned,  was  merged  with  it  to  But  in  1906,  the  year  after  the  leased  first  the  Herald  and  tl 


..am.  one  was  u.c  .wa.  wu...a..  gon.jn.law, 

edit  a  metropolitan  paper.  ^  Graham,  now  president 

In  1937,  Mrs.  Patterson  a^d  publisher,  he  has  kept  that 


owned,  was  merged  with  it  to  ^  But  in  1906,  the  year  after  the  leased  first  the  Herald  and  then  promise.  One  of  his  first  steps 
make  the  Evening  Post.  This  Star  was  launched,  a  the  Times,  and  in  1939  she  ^vas  to  restore  the  paper’s  po- 

was  the  Post’s  only  venture  into  and  dangeroi^  competitor  bought  them.  She  merged  them  ntical  independence. 


the  afternoon  field,  and  it  was 
abondoned  in  1889.  That  same 


entered  the  field.  This  was  the  into 


Times-Herald 


Rebuilding  the  Post  was  a 


*""*"*"®  HeraW,  founded  by  adopted  an  around-the-clock  long,  uphill  struggle,  however, 

year,  Hutchins,  having  become  f resigned  schedule.  First  Felix  Morley  and  later 

more  interested  in  the  new  Mer-  ",  a  quaiie  Meanwhile,  the  evening  News,  Herbert  Ellison,  as  editors, 

genthaler  Linotype  than  in  pub-  .  McLean.  Local  business  founded  by  Scripps-Howard  in  played  important  roles,  as  did 

lishing,  sold  the  paper  to  Frank  ^^^l  under  the  editorship  of  Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones,  as 

Hatton,  a  former  First  Assist-  ana  tne  paper  Lo^^jj  had  enjoyed  a  managing  editor  and  later  as 

ant  Postmaster  General,  and  had  an  advance  subsci  iption  list  circula-  assistant  to  the  publisher.  In 

Representative  Beriah  Wilkins  .u  ,  ,  .  ,  tion  and  advertising,  but  the  ^"re  recent  years,  J  Russell 


ant  Postmaster  General,  and  ,  „ . 
Representative  Beriah  Wilkins  "  ’ 

of  Ohio.  One  being  a  Republican  Paul  P 


Paul  Patterson,  who  later  be- 


and  the  other  a  Democrat,  they  ^ame  president  of  the  Baltimore 
changed  it  from  militantly  Dem-  Sunpapers,  was  city  editor,  and 
ocratic  to  independent.  William  F.  Spurgeon,  afterward 


- - - - ,  . .  u  1  f  11  i  1  j  Wiggins,  as  vicepresident  and 

came  president  of  the  Baltimore  had  days.  executive  editor,  and  John  W. 

Sunpapers,  was  city  editor,  and  With  McLean’s  death  in  1916,  Sweeterman,  vicepresident  and 
William  F.  Spurgeon,  afterward  his  son,  Edward  B.  (Ned)  Me-  general  manager,  have  occupied 


John  R  McLean  owner  of  the  first  president  of  the  Na-  Lean,  had  taken  over  the  Post  spots  second  in  importance  only 


Cincinnati  Enquirer,  bought  the 
Post  in  1905,  and  soon  developed 
it  into  one  of  the  best  edited  and 
most  powerful  papers  of  the 
time.  Its  society  pages  were 
deemed  infallible,  and  it  was 
fiequently  referred  to  as  the 
“Court  Gazette.”  McLean’s  two 
sisters  had  married.  One  to  Ad¬ 
miral  George  Dewey,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  glory,  the  other  to 
Impei  ial  Russian  Amba  sador, 
George  Bakmeteff.  The  McLean 
family  therefore  w'as  prominent 
from  three  angles  —  residential, 
official  and  diplomatic  —  and  it 
entertained  lavishly. 

Broke  at  Start 

Meanwhile,  the  introduction  of 
the  linotype  had  thrown  many 
printers  out  of  work,  and  sev- 


to  Graham’s. 

In  only  ten  years,  the  Post 
trebled  its  circulation  and  added 
greatly  to  its  advertising.  And 
in  six  more  years,  it  was  able 
to  move  into  a  fine  new  plant— 
to  which,  incidentally,  it  is  now 
building  a  large  addition. 

The  Seven  Hei^^ 

But  the  Times-Herald  had 
forged  ahead,  too.  When  Mrs. 
Patterson  died,  in  1948,  it  still 
led  the  city  in  circulation  and 
both  the  Post  and  the  News  in 
advertising. 

Mrs.  Patterson  willed  her 
paper  to  seven  of  its  employees: 

CONSERVATION  MOVE— This  picture  takes  you  to  World  War  II  days 

when  newspapers  cooperated  with  the  war  effort  to  conserve  rubber  1mm  C.  Shelton,  geneia 
and  trucks.  Jack  Shanahan  of  the  Chicago  Times  had  30  of  these  cute  ager;  Edmund  F.  Jewell, 

little  carts  at  his  service.  tising  director;  Michael  VV. 
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Flynn,  supervising  managing 
editor;  H.  A.  Robinson,  circula¬ 
tion  director;  J.  Irving  Belt,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  and 
Mason  Peters,  night  managing 
editor.  A  year  later,  they  sold 
out  to  Mrs.  Patterson’s  cousin. 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  named  his  favorite 
niece,  Ruth  McCormick  (Bazie) 
Miller  (now  Mrs.  Garvin  Tank- 
ersly),  editor  and  her  husband, 
Peter  Miller,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager.  She  quit  in  less  than  two 
years,  however,  after  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  her  uncle,  and  the 
Times-Herald  became  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  Tribune. 

However  successful  the  Tri¬ 
bune  has  been  in  Chicago,  its 
Washington  version  proved  a 
dud.  Circulation  dropped  10,000 
in  a  year,  and  Time  magazine 
reported:  “Advertisers,  like 

readers,  were  shying  away  be- 
cau.se  the  Times-Herald  was  no 
longer  the  big  show  it  had  been 
when  the  late  Cissy  Patterson 
ran  it.  Then,  at  least,  it  was  a 
lively,  hell-raising  sheet.  Bertie 
McCormick’s  new  Times-Herald 
was  as  dull  as  a  year-old  want 
ad.’’ 

A  Bargain 

On  March  17,  1954,  McCor¬ 
mick  sold  the  Times-Herald  to 
the  Post,  reportedly  for  $8,500,- 
000 — $4,000,000  more  than  he 
had  paid  less  than  five  years 
before.  But  the  Post  got  a  bar¬ 
gain,  at  that.  Overnight,  it  ac¬ 
quired  about  as  much  new  cir¬ 
culation  as  it  could  have  hoped 
to  gain  in  ten  years  of  normal 


growth,  and,  as  a  result,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  has  increased  greatly. 

But  the  News  has  not  stood 
still.  Under  the  editorship  of 
John  T.  O’Rourke,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  Mellett  when  the  latter  be¬ 
came  an  assistant  to  President 
Roosevelt,  it  has  grown  steadily 
in  circulation  and  advertising 
and  enhanced  its  editorial  pres¬ 
tige  immeasurably.  It  now 
boa.sts  more  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  circulation  than  any  other 
paper.  And,  like  the  Post  and 
Time.s-Herald  it  is  erecting  a 
large  edition  to  its  already  fine 
plant. 

The  Star  has  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  modern  plants  in 
the  world. 

Two  other  papers  have  tried 
w’ithout  success  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Capital  during 
the  last  33  years.  In  1926, 
David  Lawrence,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Bernard  Baruch, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Julius 
Rosenwald,  Anne  Morgan  and 
60-some  other  prominent  men 
and  women,  launched  the  United 
States  Daily.  It  lasted  only 
seven  years,  however,  and  then 
was  converted  into  the  weekly 
magazine  now’  fiourishing  as  the 
U,  S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  other  paper,  the  Sun,  was 
started  during  the  depression  by 
a  group  of  jobless  reporters  and 
copyreaders.  It  suiwived  only  a 
few  days. 

Yes,  Washington  truly  is  the 
graveyard  of  American  journal¬ 
ism” — and  this  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  fiber  of  the  three  papers 
that  are  still  alive  and  in  such 
good  health. 


'V 


the  familiar  tobacco  can  (this  on«  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  rather 

than  a  Prince  Albert)  gives  resonance  to  the  Morse  code  for  Ralph 
iLi*  %'  ^"if  business  to  man  the  key  for  a  news  circuit. 

Mr.  Cahall  was  chief  operator  In  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
Tork  Times.  Like  others  of  his  craft  he  could  bun  out  60  words  a  minute. 
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75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

For  Life,  Hospitality, 
Pursuit  of  Progress 


The  75th  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  Louiaville  (Ky.)  Times 
on  Tuesday,  May  12,  opened 
with  this  prologue  by  Barry 
Bingham,  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  : 

“The  Louisville  Times  has 
reached  its  75th  birthday  —  a 
considerable  age  for  a  man,  but 
merely  a  running  start  for  a 
newspaper  or  for  a  community 
it  serves. 

“There  are  vast  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  Louisville  since 
1884.  Fashions  and  manners 
have  altered  dramatically.  To¬ 
day’s  Times  has  a  far  different 
appearance,  too,  from  the  slim 
little  paper  that  greeted  its 
readers  with  a  hopeful  smile  on 
its  first  day  of  publication.  Tech¬ 
niques  of  printing  have  de¬ 
veloped,  news  coverage  has 
broadened,  comic  strips  have  ap¬ 
peared,  writing  style  has  grown 
simpler  and  less  declamatory. 

“Yet  it  strikes  me  that  both 
Louisville  and  the  Times  are  in 
deepest  essence  much  the  same 
as  they  were  several  generations 
ago.  The  city,  for  all  its  growth, 
remains  as  always  a  place  where 
people  lay  more  stress  on  living 
than  on  money,  where  hospitality 
is  an  evergreen  tradition,  and 
where  progress  is  closely  linked 
with  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  Reflect  Life 

“The  Times  was  intended  by 
its  foundei-s  to  reflect  the  life  of 
this  special  community.  It  still 
strives  to  do  just  that,  against 
a  broader  background  of  nation¬ 
al  and  Intel-national  affairs.  We 
hope  the  personality  of  the  Times 
will  always  convey  the  Individual 
flavor  of  Louisville. 

“So,  city  and  paper  together, 
we  look  back  with  pleasant  nos¬ 
talgia  on  the  past.  But  also  to¬ 
gether  we  eagerly  anticipate  the 
future.  The  past  to  us  is  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  human  drama 
ahead.” 

Melville  Otter  Brlney  wrote 
the  Times’  story,  which  began: 

Seventy-five  years  ago  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  at  about  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Louis- 
villians  became  aware  that  they 
had  another  newspaper. 

Henry  Y.  Offutt,  cashier  for 
the  brand-new  Louisville  Times, 
carried  the  first  batch  of  papers, 
still  smelling  of  printer’s  ink, 
out  the  door  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  Building  at  Fourth  and 
Green  Streets. 


An  enterprising,  15-year-old 
newsboy,  Daniel  J.  Kane,  made 
a  grab  for  the  first  batch,  ran 
a  few  yards  down  Fourth  Street 
yelling,  “Get  your  Evening 
Times,”  and  chalked  up  his  first 
2-cent  sale  to  Col.  W.  D.  Savage, 
treasurer  of  the  Buckingham 
Theater. 

Upstairs  in  the  newspaper 
building,  the  Times’  youthful 
staff  —  and  some  were  very 
young  indeed  —  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  relaxed.  In  the  edi¬ 
torial  chair  of  the  new  paper  was 
36-year-old  Emmett  Gaiwin  Log¬ 
an,  a  native  of  Shelby  County, 
and  already  well-known  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  newspaper  circles  as  an  in¬ 
comparable  writer  of  the  pung¬ 
ent  paragraph. 

It  Was  .411  Hand-Set 

E.  Polk  Johnson,  40,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Logan 
in  an  earlier  newspaper  venture, 
was  managing  editor.  Joseph 
Eakins,  barely  23,  and  The 
Courier-Journal’s  “star”  re¬ 
porter,  had  come  over  to  be  the 
Times’  first  city  editor.  W.  M. 
Redmon  was  business  manager. 

Type  was  hand-set,  copy 
written  in  long-hand,  illustra¬ 
tions  were  wood  cuts  and  chalk 
drawings.  There  are  amazingly 
few  typographical  errors  in  the 
Times’  first  edition. 

That  infant  issue  was  com¬ 
posed  of  four  lively  pages,  eight 
columns  each.  Two  were  pretty 


well  filled  with  advertising. 
There  was  a  Washington  column, 
a  short  story,  a  few  jokes  and  a 
poem;  no  illustrations  and  no 
cartoon. 

^  by  .4re  ^  e  Here? 

A  Republican  state  convention, 
being  held  in  Louisville,  was  re¬ 
ported  in  detail.  In  the  paper’s 
editorial  column  appeared  Edi¬ 
tor  Logan’s  salutatory  to  Louis¬ 
ville.  In  it  was  outlined — at  con¬ 
siderable  length  and  with  some 
cockiness  —  The  Times’  reason 
for  being,  its  aims  and  ideals: 

"Here  is  The  Times  on  time 
and  bound  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession  . .  .  Why  are  we  here? 
Chiefly,  because  we  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here 
.  .  .  and  here  we  are  to  stay  and 
grow  up  with  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .Whatever  is  news,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  city  and  state, 
shall  be  our  meat  to  be  dished 
up  in  the  way  most  acceptable 
to  our  patrons.” 

Malice,  wrote  the  Times’  edi¬ 
tor,  was  “not  to  enter  into  its 
motive  power,  nor  shall  it  know 
friend  or  foe  in  its  treatment  of 
personal  or  public  que.stions.” 

Founder  ^  as  6.3 

The  Times  had  reason  for  its 
self-assurance.  Solidly  behind  it 
was  “the  old  gentleman,”  Walter 
Newmian  Haldeman,  publisher  of 
the  Courier- Journal.  The  Times 
was  his  brain  child  and  god-child. 

He  fathered  and  fostered  it, 
and  in  its  early  years,  when  cir¬ 
culation  lagged,  or  advertising 
fell  off — sometimes  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  degree  —  it  was  “the  old 
gentleman”  who  gave  the  word 
to  “keep  plugging.” 

Walter  Haldeman  was  63 
when  he  founded  the  Times.  A 


native  of  Maysville,  he  had  pur¬ 
chased,  at  23,  a  small  Louisville 
daily  called  the  Dime  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Courier. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  he, 
as  its  publisher,  and  Henry 
Waterson,  who  had  recently 
come  from  Nashville  to  be  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Journal,  joined 
forces  to  form  a  newspai)er  that 
by  1884  was  nationally  known. 

‘.Swishing*  the  Gadfly 

Watterson’s  brilliant  editorial 
pyrotechnics  have  tendwl  to  ob¬ 
scure  for  many  Louisvillians  the 
less  flamboyant  attributes  of  Mr. 
Haldeman,  whose  vision,  imagin¬ 
ation,  and  ability  made  him  one 
of  the  great  newspaper  figures 
of  his  time. 

Louisville’s  only  afternoon 
newspaper  then  was  the  Evening 
Post  whose  editor,  Charles  E. 
Sears,  put  in  considerable  time 
lambasting  Watterson  and  the 
Cou  rier- Jou  rnal. 

In  his  milder  moments,  he 
wrote  off  The  Courier-Journal’s 
editor  as  “an  adventurer  and  a 
quack.”  When  his  mood  was 
darker,  his  epithets  were  less 
polite.  Finally,  the  story  goes, 
Mr.  Haldeman  “got  really  mad” 
and  decided  to  start  an  opposi¬ 
tion  evening  paper  “to  swish  the 
gadfly  off  the  family  nag.”  Logan 
was  picked  to  do  the  “swishing.” 

Circulation:  15,000 


WOW,  WHAT  VEHICLES! — Caption  on  this  picture  from  E4P  files 
read:  "Forty-one  automobiles  are  required  to  distribute  the  Detroit 
News." 


By  the  fall  of  its  first  year, 
a  “Saturday  double  number”  of 
eight  pages  was  introduced  by 
The  Times.  In  it  a  serialized 
novel  —  “Wyllard’s  Wierd”  by 
Mary  Elizabeth  Bradden — fash¬ 
ion  notes;  and  household  hints 
became  popular  with  female  sub¬ 
scribers. 

By  the  year’s  end,  the  Times 
was  boasting  that  its  Fall  Cities 
circulation  was  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  newspaper.  (No 
exact  figures  remain,  but  it  prob¬ 
ably  was  publishing  between 
10,000  and  15,000  copies  daily.) 

In  1909,  when  it  %vas  25,  its 
editor  wrote:  “The  Times  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be  primarily  a 
newspaper  for  the  folks  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  .  .  .  What  interests  them, 
interests  The  Times.” 

On  its  50th  birthday,  Arthur 
Krick,  a  fonner  editor,  voi(^ 
much  the  same  thought:  “Cities 
and  men  change.  Some  news¬ 
papers  preseiwe  their  qualities 
through  the  pa.ssage  of  years 
and  successions  of  management 
and  ownership.  The  Times  . 
seems  definitely  to  be  one  of 
these.  It  has  kept  the  warmth 
and  color  and  movement  of  the 
town.  .  .  .  The  Times  was  and 
is  Louisville.” 

On  its  75th  birthday,  th® 
Times  believes  that  is  just  as 
true  today. 
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Today,  we  are  probably  on  the  verge  of 
the  greatest  outpourings  of  scientific 
discoveries  in  the  whole  of  history. 
To  make  sure  that  the  materials  are  ready 
for  this  flood  of  ideas,  the  steel  industry 
is  engaged  in  advanced  research  and 
development  work  on  processes  and  products. 

As  an  example,  Jones  &.  Laughlin  is 
the  first  steel  company  to  install  an 


analog  computer  as  part  of  its  research 
facilities.  This  device  can  simulate 
in  the  laboratory  an  operating 
facility  such  as  a  blast  furnace  or 
open  hearth  at  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  actually  required  to 
build  such  a  facility. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


75  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  moved  in  rapidly,  using  the  ^!d  management  its  edito  ials  and 

-  fort  buildings  as  materials  for  news  coverage  develop«.^l  to  met- 

4^1  1  •  *  ■  dwellings  on  homesteads  of  ropolitan  newspaper  standards. 

PrI  r  ill  1  tn'T  their  own.  In  1928  Fuller  left  Fort  Myers 

When  Cleveland  came  there  to  join  a  New  York  banking 

_  were  349  residents  by  official  firm  and  Hanton  became  editor 

■  \  9  IB  —  _ X  census.  Everybody  agreed  there  and  publisher  of  the  Tropical 

Lricm  I  IfllSS  1110  r>Oai  incorporation,  to  News. 

provide  public  improvements  Meanwhile  by  1929  the  late 
and  for  better  law  enforcement  Barron  G.  Collier,  \i  w  York 
By  Riifc  Dauj'htrey  — cowboys  came  to  town  on  street  car  advertising  magnate 

Saturday  nights  and  cut  up  who  invested  heavily  in  South¬ 
something  scandalous.  west  Florida  and  became  its 

An  editor  was  “shanghaied”  whelmed  by  such  persuasion  foremost  developer,  had  ac- 

with  his  cargo  of  printing  and  became  infected  with  the  News  at  Ircini  Door  quired  the  afternoon  Press, 

equipment  75  years  ago  by  en-  civic  spirit  of  the  town,  a  spirit  ^g^.g  turbulent;  Amid  the  stresses  of  the  col- 

thusiastic  pioneer  citizens  of  reflected  in  the  paper  ever  since,  gj^g  g£  Cleveland’s  stories  in  the  lapse  of  the  Florida  l)oom  and 
Fort  Myers  in  Southwest  Floi--  The  citizens  kept  their  prom-  yg^^.  eye-witness  the  onset  of  the  national  de- 

ida  to  found  in  1884  the  news-  ises  and  on  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  j-gport  of  a  knife  slaying  almost  pression,  the  two  Fort  Myers 
paper  now  known  as  the  Fort  1884,  the  first  issue  of  Editor  of  j,ig  newspaper  office,  dailies  were  merged  in  1931  to 

Myers  Netvs-Press  which  cele-  Cleveland’s  paper  appeared —  Later  a  town  marshal  shot  and  become  the  News-Press,  with 
brates  its  diamond  anniversai-y  the  Fort  Myers  Press.  Cleve-  kiUgd  a  bandit  in  a  main-street  Hanton  as  editor  and  publisher, 
on  Nov.  22.  land  was  a  thoroughly  com-  gunfight  in  movie  style,  and  The  News-Press  under  Han- 

It  was  an  abduction  with  a  petent  newspaperman  and  his  0ven  years  later,  a  publisher  ton  won  recognition  as  a  model 
happy  ending  for  the  editor  and  paper  was  considered  excellent  commented  that  a  pistol  was  smalltown  daily  and  its  reputa- 
the  community  contributing  to  for  the  times.  standard  equipment  for  the  tion  extended  beyond  the  boun- 

the  social  and  economic  progress  One  news  item  repoi  ted  a  editor.  daries  of  the  state, 

and  development  of  a  frontier  hunting  trip  after  alligator  Cleveland  set  the  pattern  for 

area.  hides,  then  a  commercial  enter-  paper’s  standard  of  public  popular  Choice 

It  ^me  about  because  Staf-  prise.  A  store  advertised,  “top  sei-vice  by  leading  the  success-  months  after  the  menrer 

ford  C.  Cleveland,  publisher  of  prices  paid  for  egret  plumes,  fyj  fight  to  incorporate  the  attracted  nationwide  atten- 

toe  Y(Mes  Coun^  Chronicle  m  alligator  hides  and  deer  skins.”  town  on  Aug.  12,  1885.  At  the  tion  when  it  held  an  election 

ad'^'sed  Biggest  Ad  launched  a  cam-  its  readers  to  decide 

^  ^  .  Paign,  successful  later,  to  ere-  whether  it  should  be  a  morning 

milder  climate  of  Florida.  Florida  was  tourist  and  real  ate  a  new  county  to  be  known  gj.  evening  paper.  It  had 

With  his  newspaper  equip-  estate  minded  even  then  and  as  Lee  County  with  Fort  Myers  started  as  an  evening  paper, 
ment,  including  an  old  Miehle  the  largest  advertisement  in  as  county  seat.  In  those  early  but  in  a  secret  ballot  election 
flat-bed  press,  Cleveland  made  the  first  issue  was  by  the  Fort  days  of  sparse  population.  Fort  conducted  by  the  Merchants 
his  way  to  Cedar  Keys,  then  the  Myers  Land  Agency.  Early  ads  Myers  was  part  of  a  great  area  Association,  citizens  voted  4-1 
only  rail  tei-minal  on  the  Flor-  depicted  Fort  Myers  as  “The  designated  as  Monroe  County  jg  favor  of  a  morning  paper, 
Ida  West  Coast.  Italy  of  America— Only  time  whose  county  seat  was  Key  so  Hanton  made  the  change. 

At  Cedar  Keys  he  loaded  his  sanitarium  of  the  occidental  West,  an  island  150  miles  dis-  tt  *  i 

equipment  on  the  “Lily  White,”  hemisphere.”  tant  and  accessible  only  by  boat. 


By  popular  Choice 
Two  months  after  the  merger 


two-masted  schooner  which  One  of  the  visitors  to  Fort 


an  isianuiov  nines  u.»-  ^ 

tant  and  accessible  only  by  boat,  ^^ber  publishers 

Cleveland  died  in  December  . _ _ 


-  - - .w*.^**  wiie  uiu  visituis  IV  ruit  ^^leveianu  uieu  in  i^ecemuei  _ _ _ 4.1^  ;« 

made  trips  up  and  down  the  Myers  that  winter  was  Thomas  of  1885,  little  more  than  a  year  nnhlientirm  the  Neu’s- 

coast,  stopping  at  almost  all  a.  Edison,  the  Press  casually  after  his  arrival,  but  the  tra-  p  ^  ^  ^be  only  seven-day 
towns  alone- the  wav.  «t'v,^w,oo  a  i _  j  ........  'less  was  tne  only  seven  nay 


towns  along  the  way. 

‘This  Is  Our  Chance’ 


reporting  that  “Thomas  A.  Edi-  ditions  he  established  were 
son,  the  distinguished  electri-  maintained  by  his  successors. 


morning  paper  in  the  state  to  be 
published  in  a  city  as  small  as 


cian,  is  considering  buying  the  Cleveland’s  widow  advertised  p  .  Mver<5  and  one  of  the  few 
Cleveland  was  heading  for  Summerlin  place  here.”  the  paper  for  sale  and  it  was  •  .be  rtmntrv 

Fort  Ogden,  a  village  on  Peace  Edison  did  buy  the  place,  a  purchased  in  1886  by  Frank 

River  north  of  Fort  Myers  13-acre  estate  on  the  Caloosa-  Stout,  newspapennan  from  Hoi-  ‘Dawn  Patrol' 

which  he  had  heard  was  a  com-  hatchee  River  in  the  south  edge  ton,  Kansas,  then  working  for  ,  . 

munity  with  a  future.  However,  of  the  village.  It  became  his  the  Agriculturist  at  DeLand,  Another  of  Hanton  s  innova 

the  captain  of  the  schooner  was  home  and  laboratory  for  50  Florida.  Members  of  the  Stout  tions  attracting  national  a 

Henry  Roan,  a  citizen  and  winters,  helping  bring  fame  to  family  were  connected  with  the  “Dawn 

leading  booster  of  Fort  Myers.  Fort  Myers.  The  estate  is  now  paper  for  27  years.  airplane  delivery  of  the  News- 

Without  saying  a  word,  Roan  a  public  shrine  maintained  by  In  the  1890s  a  rival  weekly,  ^  subscribers  living  on 

sailed  to  Fort  Myers  on  the  the  city.  the  Tropical  News,  was  estab-  along  this  coast. 

Caloosahatchee  River  instead  of  The  inventor  was  always  a  lished  but  merged  with  the  The  present  administration 

Fort  Ogden  and  rounded  up  fel-  booster  for  his  adopted  city  and  Press  after  two  years.  But  in  the  NeWs-Press — William  R 

low  leaders  of  the  town,  saying,  1914,  when  the  population  of  1920  a  second  Tropical  News,  Spear  as  editor  and  Chesley  F. 
“This  is  our  chance  to  get  a  the  United  States  was  90  mil-  which  was  to  become  the  junior  Perry  as  general  manager- 

newspaper.”  be  made  the  remark:  ancestor  of  the  News-Press,  took  over  iit  1947  when  Hanton, 

These  leaders  descended  on  “There  is  only  one  Fort  Myers  "’as  started  as  a  bi-weekly  by  who  died  in  1953,  began  to  look 

the  editor  in  a  body  as  he  sat  and  90  million  people  are  going  the  Peter  Bentz  family.  toward  retirement.  The  presem 

on  the  deck  of  the  schooner  tied  to  find  it  out.”  That  quotation  ..  ■  •  u  i»  ,  owner's  of  the  paper  are  Barro 

at  the  dock — unaware  until  then  of  Edison’s  has  been  publisherl  ‘  “  ‘x»iu  .i>s  q  Collier  Jr.  and  heirs  ”  ‘ 

that  he  had  been  kidnaped.  daily  by  the  paper  in  a  front  The  Press  had  become  an  ^^te  brother’.  Miles  CoUieir,  • 

Eloquently  they  pictur'ed  the  page  “ear”  beside  the  logotype  afternoon  daily  in  1911.  The  Hanton,  widow  of  the  form 

possibilities  for  gi'owth  of  Fort  ever  since.  Tropical  News  became  a  mor-n-  editor;  Spear  and  Perry. 

Myer's.  One  citizen  guaranteed  port  Myers  had  its|  beginning  ing  daily  in  1921.  Then,  as  the  It  is  inter-esting  to  note  tha 
300  subscribers  for  a  year.  An-  as  an  Army  outirost  |n  1850  in  Florida  boom  of  the  mid-1920s  since  the  adverlt  of  the  pai^ 

other  offer-ed  $600  as  a  cash  gift  the  Seminole  wars.'  It  was  developed,  the  two  Fort  Myers  in  1884,  Fort  Myers  has  grown 

to  meet  initial  expenses.  Mer-  abandoned  10  years  Ipter  when  dailies  grew  to  maturity.  to  a  population  estimated  a 

chants  promised  regular  adver-  Indian  resistance  was  broken.  Harrison  Fuller  and  Carl  18,000  at  the  present  time  whi 

tisements.  All  offered  to  help  xhe  first  white  settler  arrived  Hanton,  two  highly  talented  Fort  Ogden,  Editor  Clevelands 

move  and  set  up  the  plant  with-  in  1865,  only  19  years  before  Minnesota  newspapennen,  ac-  original  destination,  ? 

out  charge.  Cleveland  established  his  paper,  quired  the  Tropical  News  in  crossroads  hamlet  of  a  hundred 

Cleveland  was  soon  over-  However,  other  families  had  1924  and  under  their  skilled  or  so  persons. 
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Lively  Press  Paces 
Canada’sD  evelopment 


—City  of  Diversified  Industry 
—Powerhouse  of  Sales 


Our  Expanded  facilities  serve  efficiently 
and  economically  this  progressive 


Bv  K<ni  Wormald 


comes 


useu  ucatiiijc  me  o  pv.  f  1  O-  . 

tential,  when  I  was  one  of  them.  Larlj  Hiaiorj 

Canada  i.s  the  second  largest  Beginning  with  a  few  in¬ 
country  in  the  world,  3,845,774  stances  of  its  early  history  let 
square  miles;  it  is  under-de-  trace  some  of  this  vigorous 
veloped  and  under-populated,  press  as  it  evolved,  and  now  op- 
17,000,000  people.  erates  in  Canada. 

During  World  War  II  Canada  Canada’s  first  printing  press 
began  a.ssuming  her  place  in  the  arrived  in  August  of  1751  and 
world.  Her  industrial  strength  March  23,  1752,  the  nation’s 
stems  fi’om  those  years,  and  it  first  new'spaper  appeared.  It 
has  grown  yearly  since.  was  the  Halifax  (X.  S.)  Gazette, 

Newspapers  of  Canada  de-  published  by  John  Bushnell, 
serve  a  great  deal  of  the  credit.  King’s  Printer. 

“There  must  be  hundreds  of  From  1752  to  1807  all  six  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  Canada’s  original  provinces  es- 
Canadians  who  know  almost  tablished  their  first  newspapers, 
nothing  alwut  those  parts  of  all  with  the  name  Gazette  some- 
Canada  beyond  their  own  back-  w'here  in  their  titles.  One  of 
yards  except  what  they  have  these,  the  Quebec  Gazette,  was 
picked  up  from  new’spapers  . . .”  started  in  that  province  under 
This  quote  comes  from  W’il-  English  rule.  It  was  a  pioneer 
fred  Eggleston’s  report  on  the  effort.  No  printing  press  or 
“Press  of  Canada,’’  one  of  the  new'spapers  had  been  permitted 
special  studies  prepared  for  the  during  the  entire  French  re- 
Royal  Commission  on  National  Rime. 

Development  in  the  Arts,  Let-  Between  1807  and  1858  news- 
ters  and  Sciences.  papers  began  to  exercise  their 

’•  ,  independent  natures.  They  be- 

came  self-sufficient,  active  and 
The  “Pre.ss  of  Canada”  Mr.  influential  in  politics.  They 
Eggleston  referred  to  included,  were  in  the  fore  of  the  battle  for 
among  others,  the  104  daily  responsible  government.  The 
newspapers  which  span  the  na-  names  of  some  were  symbolic  in 
tion.  These  English,  French,  themselves:  Irish  Vindicator, 
Hebrew  and  Chinese-language  Christian  Guardsman,  Colonial 
dailies  have  a  combined  circula-  Advocate. 
tion  of  3,802,175  readers;  sold  „  v-  .  • 

791,049,902  lines  of  advertising  Victories 

in  1958  and  informed  Cana-  In  1835  Joseph  How’e  success- 
dians,  more  or  less,  of  what  was  fully  defended  himself  against 
going  on  across  the  3,000-mile  a  libel  suit  in  Halifax,  a  prece- 
breadth  of  their  homeland.  dent-setting  victory  for  freedom 

They  are  supplemented  by  an  of  the  press  in  the  New’  World, 
additional  thousand  weeklies,  F^om  1858  until  1900  the 

an  s  1  more  hundreds  of  busi-  pj.gss  spread  westward,  to  Vic- 
ness  and  trade  publications  ^  C.,  in  1858  and  Winni- 

aim^  at  specml  groups.  Man.,  the  next  year.  Pro- 

Such  statistics,”  says  Mr.  duction  conditions  often  resulted 
Eggleston,  “rightfully  make  it  in  primitive  formats.  The  final 
apparent  there  is  in  Canada  a  edition  of  one  British  Columbia 
>^gorous  press,  and  further,  paper  appeared  on  brown  wrap- 
that  the  opinions,  attitudes,  ping  paper.  The  first  newspa- 
tastes,  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  per  known  to  Manitobans  came 
Canadian  citizens  must  be  enor-  fi*om  Minnesota,  500  miles  by 
mously  affected  by  the  vast  oxcart.  These  conditions  were 
quantity  of  reading  matter  part  of  the  growing  pains  until, 

- - - - - -  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 

(Mr.  Wormald  is  a  journalism  new  era  was  ushered  in. 
senior  at  New  York  University,  Newspapers  were  declining 
snd  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  numerically,  although  circula- 
/Veic  York  Herald  Tribune  Li-  tions  were  increasing  for  those 
brtry.  Ife  was  research  aide  to  that  remained.  There  were  116 
Vance  Packard,  author  of  ‘The  dailies  in  1900;  there  are  104 
Hidden  Persuaders”  and  “The  today.  Total  circulation  for  all 
Status  .Seekers.”  Mr.  Wormald  French  and  English-language 
•s  a  native  of  Canada.)  (Continued  on  page  210) 
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IN  the  heart  of  Industrial  Ohio 


Reservoir  of  Purchasing  Power 


^ritiune  Cfjronicle 

WARREN,  OHIO 


Represented  by  John  W,  Cullen  Co, 


The  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  has  the  PERFECT  SELLING  FORMULA 

A+B+C=SALES 

IN  THE  WORCESTER  MARKET 


A  GROWING 
BILLION 
DOLLAR 
MARKET 

EBI: 

$1,112,205,000* 

UP  30.4% 
since  1954 

Retail  Sales; 

$669,589,000* 

UP  12.4% 

L  since  1954 


in  Massachusetts 

with 

86.4%  Dally  Coverage 

Again,  one  of 
the  top  50 
Markets 

Daily  Circulation 
158,215 

Sunday 

102,957 

i  Audit 

Dec.  31,  1958  i 


Publication 
Research 
soys . . . "The 
level  of  read¬ 
ership  of  the 
survey  issue 
was  well  a- 
bove  the  na¬ 
tional  aver- 
V  age  "  V 


*  Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  1959 
t  Source:  Publication  Research  Service  Study,  Sept.  28,  1958  Sunday  Telegram 


lifltA/?  all  editions  —  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
nun  I  full  color  accepted 

The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT, 

Nof'onol  Reprtstnfofivts  MH 


LIVELY  PRESS  IN  CANADA 

(Continued  ftiom  page  209)  to  cor 
papers  was  around  570,000.  to  its 


An  A  itable  body  headed  by  J.  Atkin-  bee  Le  Soleil,  with  a  Sunday 

son,  son  of  the  late  publisher,  magazine  and  comic  s*  ction. 
to  come.  The  greatest  barrier  Conseiwative  politicians  in  the  lan  Macdonald,  of  the  Cana- 
to  its  birth  was  the  broad,  al-  government  charged  he  evaded  dian  Daily  New'spaper  Publish- 


It  has  been  mentioned  that  i^ost  uninhabited  expanse  of  millions  of  dollars  in  inheritance  grs  Association,  says  such  in 

Canada  has  no  truly  national  country  separating  the  various  taxes  through  such  a  move,  and  stances  occur  either  because  no 

newspaper.  Some  people  may  new's  -  gathering  organizations,  they  pushed  through  a  law  one  has  instituted  proceedings, 

feel  constrained  to  say,  “Yes,  There  were  no  leased  wires  which  forced  the  trust  to  sell  or  because  they  were  publishing 


but  what  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  across  this  gap,  and  witnout 
Star,  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  such  wires  there  could  be  no 
Press,  or  the  Toronto  Globe  and  association. 


across  this  gap,  and  without  out.  on  Sun 

such  wires  there  could  be  no  -phe  five  trustees,  J.  Atkinson  passed, 
association.  among  them,  formed  the  Haw- 

The  cost  of  such  bridging  was  thorne  Publishing  Company,  ' 


on  Sunday  before  the  Act  was 


Growth  of  Groups 


Dr.  Eggleston  says,  “An  ex-  out  of  reach  of  the  existing  submitted  a  bid,  and  became  the 
amination  of  newspapei’s  pub-  agencies.  Only  the  need  for  new  owners, 
lished  at  Halifax,  Quebec,  To-  Canadian  unity,  created  by 

ronto,  Winnipeg  or  Vancouver  World  War  I,  brought  about  the  Lord's  Day  Act 

will  show  that,  while  a  few  sub-  eventual  fusion  of  all  news-  „  ,  „  _ _ _  _ _ 

jects  of  national  interest  are  gathering  bodies. 


bmitted  a  bid,  and  became  the  Thirty-nine  dailies  in  Can 
w  owners.  today  are  group  newspa 

I.ord's  Dav  Act 

■  There  are  six  such  groups  op- 

Sunday  newspapers  have  not  erating.  The  large.st  of  these 


covered  in  a  common  w'ay  and 
with  much  the  same  prominence, 
there  are  striking  regional  or 


^  ■  flourished  in  Canada  because  of  is  the  Thomson  Company,  Lim 

Groups  Merg»‘  the  Lord’s  Day  Act,  w'hich  pro-  ited,  which  spans  the  nation 

hibits  the  performance  of  cer-  coast-to-coast.  Thom.son's  recent 
In  1917  the  government  came  work  on  the  Sabbath.  The  purchase  of  the  ll')-year-old 


local  interests  which  commonly  through  with  financial  aid,  wires  publishing  of  newspapers  is  con-  Cornwall  (Ont.)  Stamlard-Free 
transcend  and  crowd  out  na-  were  strung,  and  almost  imme-  ^  ^0^,^  ^.jthin  the  scope  hoUler  brings  to  23  its  holdings 

tional  news  in  every  regional  diately  the  widely  .separated  this  Act.  of  dailies,  in  Canada. 


center.  news  groups  merged  into  the  ,  ,  r  •  t  t  \ 

Aside  from  distribution  prob-  entitv  of  the  Canadian  Press.  ^  ®  ®  o  ^ 

lems  there  is  a  language  bar-  Government  aid  continued  until  published  a  Sunday 


rier.  It  is  commonly  held  in  1924  w'hen  the  organization  de- 

Canada  that  any  newspaper  not  dined  to  continue  it. 

read  by  those  who  use  the  The  CP  went  on  record  in 


of  this  Act.  of  dailies,  in  Canada. 

In  1957  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Thomson  holdings  also  include 
Telegram  published  a  Sunday  three  Canadian  weeklies,  three 
paper  and  was  charged,  along  w’eeklies  and  a  daily  in  the 


with  the  Star,  Globe  and  Mail,  United  States,  several  publica 
and  radio  station  CKEY,  with  tions  in  Scotland,  and  assorted 


rea  y  ose  w  o  use  t  e  The  CP  went  on  record  in  violation  of  this  Act.  The  Tele-  radio  and  television  stations. 
French-language  as  well  as  by  1925  with  the  statement,  “Never  rp,  ^ 

their  English  speaking  confreres  again  must  the  CP  accept  a  SLa^^rthe  other  naSrs  The  Southam  group  controls 

can  hardly  be  called  national.  prant  or  .subsidv  from  anv  against  the  other  papers  and  the  eight  large  dailies  in  Ontario 
T  TT  J  ^  /  V.-rp.  govemment-controlled  radio  sta-  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  British 

tion,  for  Sunday  work.  Columbia.  The  other  groups 

man.  Sifton  and 


manaeer  of  the  Canadian  Daily  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  Bell,  Dincman,  Sifton 

Newspaper  Publishers  Assoe, a-  ™led  that  the  government’s  Davies  two  own  each, 

tion,  says,  “Me  do  not  consider  were  even  then  considering  gov-  _  ,.  t>  j  a- 

a  French-language  newspaper  ernment  grants  as  fulcrums  to  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpo-  it  is  interesting  to  not 

.  .  r  *  ^  _ 4.1 ration  was  immune  from  prose-  of  the  104  Canadian  dail 

as  a  foreign-language  newspa-  pressure  the  press.  p,,+,v,p  Ip  the  lio-Vit  of  thi=  the  ^  u 


Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpo-  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
ration  was  immune  from  prose-  of  the  104  Canadian  dailies,  96 


per,  because  French  is  just  as 
much  the  official  language  of 
Canada  as  is  English.” 

CP  Is  National 


Controversial  Star 


cution.  In  the  light  of  this  the  are  members  of  the  Canadian 


No  discussion  of  Canadian 
journalism  is  complete  without 
reference  to  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 


cases  against  the  papers  were 
also  dropped,  at  a  later  date. 
According  to  Canadian  .Ad- 


Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association.  The  two  English 
language  papers  not  of  the 


CP  Is  National  reference  to  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  ^ 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  Daily  Star.  The  Star  also  pub-  the  end  of  19.i8,  two  newspapers  twisting  northerners  from 

however  that  the  place  of  a  lushes  a  Saturday  weekend  edi-  publishing  on  Sunday.  These  itoba  callech  the  F 


. .  1  i-i  J  \\T-4^u  «  were  both  in  Quebec,  the  Quebec  and  the  Flirt  Finn  Reminder. 

national  newspaper  in  Canada,  tion,  the  btar  Weekly,  With  a  t,a  ./  »•  «  ^ru  u*  a 

to  a  large  extent,  has  been  filled  daily  circulation  of  307,928,  and  L  AcUon  Catliohque,  ^nth  a  Sun-  fhe  combined  c.rcula  ^  of 
by  the  Canadian  Press  Associa-  859,670  for  the  Weekly,  it  is  day  color  supplement,  and  Q«c-  these  is  slightly  o^el  .t,000. 


on.  truly  Canada’s  biggest  newspa- 

The  Canadian  Press,  accord-  close  to  a 


ing  to  M.  E.  Nichols,  in  “CP — 
The  Story  of  the  Canadian 


national  paper  as  exists. 

In  1899  a  group  of  Liberal 


Press”  (Ryerson,  Toronto,  party  politicians  bought  the 
1948)  is,  “the  power  that  brings  Toronto  Star,  circulation  7,000, 
Canadians  from  one  shoi'e  to  for  $32,000.  In  1958,  when  the 


another  to  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nation’s  prob¬ 
lems.” 


J.  Atkinson  Foundation  was 
compelled  by  law  to  .sell,  the 
paper  brought  $25,555,021,  pos- 


The  ambitions  of  the  found-  largest  price  ever  paid 

ers  were  to  make  the  CP  a  truly  ^  new'spaper. 


national  organization.  In  reality, 
until  1917,  it  was  nothing  other 


A  strange  admixture  of  pri.s- 
siness  and  pretense,  the  Star 


than  a  holding  company  for  the  became  better  known  for  its  en- 
Canadian  rights  of  the  Associ-  terprise  than  its  accuracy.  It 
ated  Press.  There  w'ere  four  is  also  known  as  the  paper  that 
separate  agencies  operating  fired  Hemingway;  a  paper,  ac- 
across  Canada  during  this  pe-  cording  to  its  staffers,  that  at 
riod.  These  were:  the  Western  one  time  had  three  staffs;  one 
Associated  Press,  the  Eastern  working,  one  just  leaving  after 
Press  Association,  and  two  being  fired,  and  one  coming  in 
other  bodies  in  Ontario  and  Que-  to  replace  the  one  working, 
bee,  serving  morning  and  eve-  which  would  undoubtedly  be 


other  bodies  in  Ontario  and  Que-  to  replace  the  one  working, 
bee,  serving  morning  and  eve-  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
ning  newspapers  respectively,  fired  in  turn.  Under  the  leader- 
The  groups,  to  some  extent,  ex-  ship  of  its  late  owner,  the  Star 
changed  news,  but  in  an  ar-  refused  to  carry  liquor  ads. 
rangement  that  was  loose  and  Upon  his  death  the  paper  w’as 
wasteful.  placed  under  the  control  of  the 

A  national  agency  was  still  Atkinson  Foundation,  a  char- 


HORSE-DRAWN  ERA— This  is  a  scene  in  Chicago  pre-World  War  I. 
when  the  Chicago  Tribune  circulation  department  depended  on  horse 
drawn  vehicles  and  muscular  men. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  PROGRESS:  The  needs  of  our  times  call  for  in¬ 
creasing  speed  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  based  on  an  understanding 
of  all  the  facts.  In  providing  news  of  the  world  to  business,  government  and 
industry,  American  newspapers  have  played  a  key  role  in  our  national  development 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


EVERY  EXCITING  SUNDAY 


of  the  technique  are  now  routine 
surpical  practice — but  this  was 
in  1899. 


Format  of  the  Old  Supplement 
Has  Disappeared  But  Its  Formula 
and  Influence  Live  and  Flourish 


The  title  of  this  article,  written 
especially  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
is  that  chosen  by  its  author  for  a  book 
which  he  is  writing.  His  sub-title  is 
"The  Amazing  Saga  of  the  Sunday 
Supplement  and  the  Wondrous  World 
in  Which  It  Lived.” 

Kenneth  McCaleb  retired  from 

newspaper  work  in  New  York  in  1955,  jjy  {veiiiietli  Mc(  alel)  The  “beautitul  (laughter  of 

after  nearly  40  years  as  reporter  and  •  Richard  T.  Wilson”  was  enter- 

editor.  As  early  as  1920,  he  was  ■  ,  i  taining  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 

writing  for  the  Sunday  Supplements  The  headline,  in  a  burst  of  with  an  ex-chorus  girl  named  ijj-other  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II 
and  in  1932,  he  began  10  years  of  alliteration,  said :  "iroofHflr,  Il’in-  Flo  Leeds  and  a  halfbreed  In-  and  hadn’t  invited  “tho.se  of  the 

intimate  association  with  Jack  Lait  nml  Weddinn  of  Lovely  dian  guide  named  Fred  Beauvais  tAnn’  whn  InH  snnhhfvl  hei-  Ko. 

Lt’  rrT.  Heav,-  su, ..ole,. 

Magazine.  Hetcules  of  Ha)  laid.  *  *  *  to  be  a  Vanderbilt.’ ”  More  than 

After  spending  the  war  years  as  The  romantic  pair:  Anne  The  headline  said:  “Squeezed  half  a  century  w’as  to  pa.ss  before 
war  news  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror  Urquhart  Potter,  called  “Fifi”  a  Demi  Maii'n  Heart  and  that  old  newshound,  Coinelius 

in  New  York  and  as  war  correspond-  by  tho.se  who  know  and  love  her.  Brought  Him  Bark  to  Life!”  Vanderbilt  Jr. — actually  Cornel- 

ent  for  INS  in  the  Pacific,  he  was  and  James  Stillman  Jr.,  all-  In  Paris,  a  surgeon  had  opened  ius  IV — would  turn  what  was 
Sunday  Editor  ’round  collegiate  athlete.  It  was  the  chest  of  a  recent  corp.se,  essentially  this  same  story  into 

e  ger  an  in  re  urn  o  ing  2q  years  later  that  the  balding  massaged  the  heart  and  restorer!  his  best-selling  “The  \  anrlerbilt 
Mirror  Magazine.  He  served  as  editor  president  and  his  wife  were  respiration,  blood  circulation  and  r  eurt. 

of  The  American,  Weekly  in  1951,  star  in  the  most  widely-pub-  even  consciousness  —  for  a  *  *  * 

having  been  named  by  the  senior  licized  divorce  case  of  the  period,  matter  of  seconds.  Adaptations  The  headline  asked:  "iri/l  tlie 


The  headline  said:  “Glorioui 
Triumph  and  ExquisHe  Revenge 
of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 


The  headline  said:  “Why  We 
Shall  Surely  Navigate  the  Air  in 
the  20th  Century!" 

It  was  two  years  before  Curtis 
and  Orville  Wright  were  to  make 
their  59-second  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.  C.,  to  issue  in  the  air 
age.  They  weren’t  among  the 
“experts”  quoted  in  the  text. 


The  headline,  this  time  with 
unusual  restraint,  said  merely: 
“A  New  American  Beauty." 

The  reader  had  to  con.sult  the 
text  to  learn  that  the  big  photos, 
not  too  well  reproduced  in  coarse- 
screen  half-tone,  w'ere  those  of 
“the  new  queen  of  the  artists’ 
models  in  New  York,”  a  15-year- 
old  named  Evelyn  Florence  Nes- 
bit.  It  was  her  first  newspaper 
appearance  in  a  half-century- 
long  career  of  publicity  as  the 
cause  of  Harry  K.  Thaw^’s  mur¬ 
der  of  Stanford  White. 


The  headline  said:  “Vehicles 
That  Dispense  with  Horses — a 
Growing  Power  in  the  Land." 

There  were  by  now  nearly 
14,000  automobiles  in  the  U.  S., 
but  it  was  nine  years  before 
Henry  Ford  would  make  the  first 
move  toward  mass  production 
of  the  Model  T.  Observed  the 
text:  “Electricity  will  always  be 
the  preferred  motive  pow'er  for 
city  streets  or  paved  roads,  but 
over  rough  country  .  .  .  gasoline 
or  the  steam  motor  will  be  the 
one  .  . 


Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  Under-  The  Supplement 

mine  the  Skyscrapers?  Supplement  (as  its  vari- 

The  highest  at  the  time  was  g^rly  forms  will  hereinafter 
the  Ivins  Syndicate  Building  on  called  collectively)  was  as 
Park  Row  whose  towers  atop  its  verbose  as  the  Victorian  novel- 
29  stories  sent  it  thrusting  382  as  turgid  as  Theodore 

feet  into  the  heavens.  The  Dreiser,  as  inaccurate  as  Herod- 
“rapid  transit  tunnel” — subway  otus,  as  eager  to  repeat  unproved 
to  us — didn’t  interfere  with  it  hearsay  as  Samuel  Pepys,  as 


or  its  successors. 

*  *  * 

The  headline  demanded: 
“What  Are  We  Coming  To?” 


blatant  as  Phineas  T.  Barnum. 

The  legend  of  its  prescience 
in  scientific  developments  is  just 
that:  a  legend.  For  every  pre- 


T.  •  „  diction  that  the  atom  might 

a  Single  yZr,  beef  steak  had  eventually  be  made  to  release  its 
.  ^  ^  .in  1  power  or  that  rockets  might  some 

risen  from  20c  to  25c  a  pound,  e  , _ 

...  »  rtfj  4.  oQn  **  ci&y  i*©2ich  tn©  otn©r  pi3n©ts> 

butter  from  22c  to  28e.  What  ^ 

the  text  inquired,  is  a  shop-girl  peopled  by  One  Vast 

or  factoiy^  ^oik^  going  to  do  Vegetable!”  or  one 

when  her  $0  aw,  1,  1/  that  said  (in  fine  contradiction 

paid  her  living,  must  pay  a  half-  “‘"I;  “  '  ♦  1 

j  11  t  to  the  one  quote<l  at  the  begin- 

dollar  more  for  her  board  and  .  ..  •  \  *u 

Tu  A  ^  Cni.  tin-  oittg  of  this  naiiative)  “Math- 

another  dollar  more  for  her  'r.  ,,  _  , 

<>  u  ematically  Proved:  Why  Man 

room?.  when  her  oc  sandwich  Yet  it  pion- 

for  lunch  has  gone  up  to  l^c? 

Jhat  were  we  coming  to-in-  ,eporting  and  writing 

®  ■  *  *  *  ^od — though  often  marred  by 

ludicrous  error — it  explored  for 
Turn  of  the  Century  »  readership  of  widening  aware¬ 

ness  a  whole  unknowm  world  of 
To  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  past,  present  and  future.  It  was, 
readers  of  The  American  Week-  as  proved  by  circulation  figures, 
ly,  This  Week,  Parade,  Family  just  what  these  readers  wanted. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

BROKERS  •  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS 
NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

..^4  ion^  and  experienced  liistor^ 
constructive  Service  as 
reflected  tlie  confidence 
accorc  U  us  tile  piiliiisliers 

of  sinaii,  medium  and  iar^e 
newspapers  tkrou^liou  t  tlie 
Idnited  States 


II  eekly  or  any  of  the  other  fj>g  American  scene  it  in-  50  EAST  5Sth  STREET 
smoothlv  color-nrinted  maera-  . _ j _ 1  „  _ i,:„,i 


smoothly  color-printed  maga-  ti-oducecl  a  new  kind  of  journal- 
zines  which  have  become  an  in-  jgju.  It  is  possible  to  trace 
tegral  part  of  Sunday  neivs-  through  its  pages,  as  year  fol- 
papers,  those  headlines  and  the  jo^.gd  year  and  decade  succeeded 
news  feature  stories  they  in-  decade,  whole  chapters  of  the 
troduced  will  seem  as  archaic  as  developing  change  in  American 
the  grypotherium  an  imaginary  customs  and  mores  which  have 
primitive  creature  which  (news-  niarke<l  our  times.  More  than 
paper  readers  of  the  period  also  pi<ofoundly  influenced 


were  told)  the  prehistoric  Pata¬ 
gonians  had  tamed  along  with 
the  mammoth. 


newspaper  reporting  and  writing 
(and  thus  newspaper  reading) 
of  its  time  and  has  left  its  in- 


Only  a  reader  of  many  years’  delible  mark  on  every  newspaper 
seniority  and  phenomenal  mem-  and  other  means  of  popular  com- 
ory — or  one  who,  like  this  writer,  munication  of  today, 
has  spent  months  among  bound 

copies  of  cracking  newsprint  or  Planting  of  the  Seed 

others  fortunately  recorded  on  r,. edited  bv  most  iournalistic 


otners  lonunateiy  recorded  on  Cretlited  by  most  journalistic 
micro  Im  could  remember  historians  with  the  invention  and 
em.  my  to  a  student  of  the  development  of  the  formula  and 

eso  eric  in  Turn  of  the  Century  methods  of  the  Supplement  is 

journalism  could  they  seem,  at  Morrill  Goddard,  a  straight- 
cJ  important.  But  backed  New  Enp^lander  with  a 

quite  at  ran-  confirmed  contempt  for  most  of 

..  were  typical  of  what  mankind.  Actually,  it  isn’t  quite 

't  ’’T  Pubhca-  that  simple.  Certainly  Goddard 

ifo  o  ^  dnday  Supplement  in  pjantetl  the  seed,  but  a  number 
Its  earliest  foi-rn.  ^  .u  1  1  u.  e 

of  others  playetl  parts  of  vary- 

Beginning  in  1896  and  con-  ing  importance  in  nourishing  it 
inuing  for  nearly  half  a  cen-  and  bringing  it  to  flower. 


NEW  YORK  22,  N.  V. 


We  take  this 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
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that  the 
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separate  “maga-  Goddard  was  the  25-vear-old, 
vario.f.  "  became,  in  $35.a-week  Sundav  Editor  of 

various  compositions  a  part  of  j^g^ph  Pulitzer’s*  .Veit-  York 

IForW.  when,  in  October  of  1895, 
sliirbtiv  1  4-u  newsprint  ^  31-year-old  William  Randolph 

fun  sb  Hearst  hired  him  and  his  entire 


various  compositions  a  part  of  j^g^ph  Pulitzer’s*  New 

^  ^  when,  in  October  o 

on  newsprint  j,  3i.year-old  William  Ra 


canm’ an  eSoS^y'^K^js's?^;  staff-including  his  all- 

Rainer  and  retainer  of  circula-  Important  stable  of  pen-and-ink 


tion,  rivalling  as  such  even  the  illustrators — for  the  New  York 
Sunday  “funnies.”  Only  much  Journal,  a  moribund  newspaper 
later  did  the  Supplement  become  w-hich  the  j’oung  Californian  had 
an  advertising  medium — and  a  just  bought, 
paitieularly  potent  one.  (Continued  on  page  214) 
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To  tlesijrn  ami  build  a  furnace  to  rejuvenate  typemetal 
in  the  course  of  its  being  reinelted,  you’ve  got  to  know 
typemetal  iiiiside-out — a  knowledge  acquired  not  from 
Hearsay,  but  from  Factual  experieme  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  typemetal.  Of  all  manufacturers  of  typemetal  Re- 

melters  .  Only  One, 

UNITED  \>IERICAM  METALS 

make  60//1  typemetal  and  furnaces  for  remelting  typemetal. 
2246  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago  12,  III. 

2448  E.  2.Tth  St.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Cal. 

Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

All  in  the  interest  of  furthering  the  Quality  and  Prestige  of 
Printing  to  which  both  you  and  we  owe  our  living. 
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(Qimtinued  from  paye  213)  Mr.  Hearst  in  1922  placed  Inter-  reader  must  be  led  —  indeed  years  of  hand-to-mouth  and  life- 
.  national  News  Features  under  forced — to  read  the  text,  the  and-death  struggle  with  hostile 
About  a  year  later-— late  m  aegis  of  King  Features  Syn-  early  Supplement  editors  de-  Nature?” 

1896  there  appeared  almos  dicate  (obliquely  named  for  its  signed  their  pages  to  do  just  r,  ,  . 

simultaneously,  ‘The  American  founder,  Moses  Koenigsburg)  that.  Elements  of  H.l. 

Sunday  Magazine,  Popular  Peri-  issued  instructions  that  it  Concerning  the  formula  by  Goddard  answered  his  own 

odwal  of  the  Sew  lOrKjOUl'nal  nrndnee  nnd  svndirntp  nntres  fni-  \»'ViinVi  tVio  Siimilomonf  atfrar-foH 


and  issued  instructions  that  it  Concerning  the  formula  by  Goddard  answered  his  own 
j  <.<1-1  n-  ;i  If  Pi'oduce  and  syndicate  pages  for  which  the  Supplement  attracted  question  to  his  own  satisfaction 

and  The  11  ‘  a  Magazine  Supplement  along  and  held  its  army  of  readers,  —though  not  necessarily  to  ours 

day  SMp/dcwc«f  o/  t  te  (.  jjops  of  those  produced  by  there  are  two  schools  of  thought,  —in  what  he  called  his  “Sixteen 

York)  \\orUl.  ine^e  \\  Goddard.  For  this  enterprise,  he  One  is  that  the  men  responsible  Elements  of  Human  Interest." 

first  of  the  Sunday  ..upp  emen  s.  editor  Jack  Lait,  a  for  it  cynically  assessed  the  po-  These  were: 

Each  gathered  in  a  separate  sec-  prodigiously  prolific  product  of  tential  reader  as  an  unlettered  LOVE  —  Including  Concern 

tion  the  full-page  (an  ffine-  Chicago’s  fabulous  newspaper-  and  only  parti-sentient  moron —  for  Animals,  Sentimentality, 

times  double-page)  ing  days  immortalized  in  “The  rulerl  by  primitive  passions  and  Sympathy,  Pathos. 

fact  and  iinagimuion  wnic  a  Page."  Lait  was  uniquely  fear  yet  eager  for  vicarious  re-  HATE  —  Including  Revenge 

first  attracted  Heaists  ^  fitted  for  the  job.  Privately  in-  lease,  afraid  of  the  unknown  Envy,  Intolerance,  Cruelty' 

tion  to  Goddard ;  previously  these  troverted,  publicly  extroverted,  and  yet  curious  about  it — and  Atrocities. 

had  been  ROP  sea  eie  j^g  none  of  Goddard’s  that  they  deliberately  devised  a  FEAR — Including  Cowardice 


through  news,  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  the  Sunday 
new.spaper. 

Sunday  Keailing 


disdainful,  al)Ove-the-herd  ivory 


"EAT  NOTHING  YOU  LIKE— TIRE  YOURSELF  OUT" 

Symdicated  and  sold  in  mat 
iovm  these  Supplement^ither 

in  whole  or  in  part— became  the  ^eep  Their  Figures  Slender 
habitual  Sunday  reading  matter  for  the  New  Spring  Gowns 

of  Americans  far  beyond  the  — The  American  Sunday  Magazine, 

place  of  production.  Popular  Periodical  of  the 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  New  York  Journal  and  other 

be-all  and  end-all  of  the  Supple-  newspapers,  1901. 

ment  was  circulation  for  the  cum  c  davc  dum  a  cTrA<< 

e  u-  u  u  j  V...  THE  SUN  S  RAYS  TO  RUN  A  STEAM  ENG  NE 

newspapers  of  which  it  had  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part.  The  , 

theory  was  that  advertising  Caught  by  a  Giant  Reflector  and 
would  follow  mass  circulation;  Thrown  on  a  Boder  m  a  20th  Century 
1  i-A  A  Triumph  Over  Nature 

no  one  gave  much  thought  to 

the  mental  or  the  economic  level 

of  the  readers.  The  Supplement  . .  n  .  . . 

was  a  sort  of  “loss  leader,”  as 

the  department  stores  term  items  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  a-  .  .  ,  . 

offered  for  sale  at  less  than  cost  towensm.  Perhaps  he  lacked  an  .satisfpng  of  his  antediluvian 
with  the  expectation  that  the  ‘‘^bracing  aff^tmn  for  people  appetites. 

purchasers  will  buy  other  more  general,  but  he  adored  per-  The  other  holds  that  these 


THE  SUN'S  RAYS  TO  RUN  A  STEAM  ENGINE 


Thrown  on  a  Boiler  in  a  20Th  Century 
Triumph  Over  Nature 


mental  menu  for  the  semanal  Health  Fads,  Apprehension,  of 

Evils,  Dependence. 

VANITY  —  Including  Pride, 
False  Pride,  Swagger,  Egotism, 
JRSELFOUT"  Beauty  Culture. 

EVIL-DOING  —  Including 
Crime,  Scandal,  Immorality, 
Deception,  Vice,  Dissipation. 

MORALITY  —  Including  Up- 
— The  American  Sunday  Magazine,  lift,  Humanitarianism,  Charity. 
Popular  Periodical  of  the  SELFISHNESS  —  Including 

New  York  Journal  and  other  Self-Interest,  Indulgence,  Cu- 

newspapers,  1901.  pidity. 

IMMORTALITY  —  Including 
Longevity  and  Hope  of  Future 
Life. 

SUPERSTITION  —  Includ¬ 
ing  Religion,  Credulity,  Mysti- 


profit-producing  articles. 

Not  until  1917  did  Alliert  J. 


—Ibid.  1901. 

CURIOSITY— Including  Mys- 

■ .  tery.  Inventiveness,  Morbidness, 

Activities  of  the  Rich  and 

«rerism.  Perhaps  he  lacked  an  .satisfying  of  his  antediluvian  ^  veNeLtION  -  Including 
ibracing  affection  for  people  appetites.  „  r  »»  j  r'  * 

u,  A  u  1  j  mi.  ai  1  1 1  a,  a  Reverence  for  Men  and  Customs, 

geneial,  but  he  adored  per-  The  other  holds  that  these  Homage,  Beautification. 

^  same  men  arrived  at  the  foi-mu-  AMBITION-Including  Love 

Goddard  by  now  was  feeling  a  not  by  conscious  cerebration  p  Approbation,  Desire 


Kobler,  a  Vienna-born  salesman  restraining  influence  of  but  by  the  mystical  vibration  of  paghions. 

with  a  Weber-and-Fields  accent  baving  to  cater  to  potential  ad-  some  super-sensory  spinal  cord;  CULTURE— Art  Literature, 

and  an  artistic  flair  that  in  no  vertisers  as  well  as  to  a  mass  that  they  felt  rather  than  Aesthetics. 

way  interfereel  with  his  com-  •'eadership  Lait  was  limited  by  what  their  public  want-  HEROISM— Bravery,  Adven- 

mercial  acumen,  approach  Mr.  inhibitions;  his  aim  was  ed  because  it  was  what  they  Self-Denial  (Inferiority 

Hearst  with  an  idea.  Why,  Kob-  ^be  old  one  of  circulation  and  wanted;  that  they  themselves  Complex  inducing  Hero  Wor- 

ler  wanted  to  know,  shouldn’t  circulation  only.  Some  of  his  personified  and  epitomized  that  v  ’ 

The  American  Weekly  (the  God-  Products  remain  classics  of  their  public.  There  is  evidence  to  sup-  SCIENCE— C  raving  for 
dard-produced  Supplement  had  theories.  Knowledge,  Interest  in  Abnor- 

assuined  that  name  only  that  pfoaS  GtadzS^  Scan  Goddard’s  Opinion  malities.  Prodigees, 

year)  become  a  national  adver-  «*oamvayijiamoi  ized  and  bean-  AMUSEMENT  —  Recreation, 

tising  medium?  It  had  great  eix’-  ^^''zed  Me,  Its  Most  Famous  Morrill  Goddard,  in  one  of  his  Inventiveness,  Sports,  Contests, 
culation  and  wide  distribution.  rare  published  works,  opined:  Games,  Festivities,  Humor,  Ab- 

Thanks  to  Goddard  and  his  long-  7  Loughlin;  Sinister  Secrets  of  “The  habits  of  savagery  have  surdities.  Escape  from  Bov^om, 


time  alter  ego,  Abe  Merritt,  it  ‘Ni^ht  Clubs.’  ”  Much  been  welded  into  the  mind  and  Thrills, 

had  unquestionable  reader  ap-  work  Lait  did  himself  body  of  man  for  ten  thousand 

peal.  Those  were  the  elements  iTicluding  ghost-writing  the  life-  centuries,  while  it  is  only  sixty  Vi  by  You  Really  Read 

the  advertisers  would  buy.  stories  of  many  of  his  glamor-  centuries  that  he  has  had  more  Vthat  You  Do 

The  change  took  some  doing.  by-liners  but  he  also  ac-  or  less  leisure  and  opportunity  This  list  of  “Sixteen  Ele- 

For  one  thing.  The.  American  cumulated  a  notable  staff  whose  to  develop  the  finer  things  of  oients”  _  reallv  a  total  of  82 

Weekly  had  to  be  wiapped  up  in  bwaine  imbued  with  life.  sub-elements 

a  tighter  package.  It  must  be-  ebullient  ideas.  Among  these  “It  is  as  if  man  emerged  from  _ contained  in  a  slim  volume, 

come  the  magazine  section  ex-  Ward  Greene,  who  later  the  wilderness  at  the  age  of  60  privately  printed  tithed  “What 

clusively  of  Hearst  Sunday  e<iitor  of  King  Features  and  in  less  than  five  months  interests  People*  and  Why” 

newspapers;  non-Hearst  papers  Syndicate.  undertook  to  divest  himself  cf  Often  quoted,  it  has  been  called 

joined  the  list  only  later.  This  «««  •«  ^be  lifelong  habits  of  barbarism  «the  Goddard  Formula.”  Ac- 


excluded  International  Feature 

Service,  which  for  years  had  The  Supplement’s  approach  to  and  ethical  standards.  '  Complicated  and  ill-arranged, 

been  syndicating  individual  the  reader  can  be  explained  “What  would  that  suddenly  jjg^  ggj  down  until 

pages  or  groups  of  pages  of  briefly  and  easily.  From  the  be-  and  recently  I’emodeled  gentle-  1935  jjy  vv'hich  time  the  youth- 

Goddard’s  production.  ginning,  the  purpose  of  the  gar-  man  be  interested  to  see  and  fyj  prodigy  of  the  Turn  of  the 

To  take  care  of  its  about-to-  ish  illustrations  and  the  start-  read?  What  would  stir  memories  Century  was  65  years  old,  rich 

be-abandoned  clients  for  bits  and  ling  headlines  was  clear.  Pro-  buried  deep  in  his  consciousness 

pieces  of  The  American  Weekly,  ceeding  on  the  premise  that  the  — the  experiences  in  that  million  (Continued  on  page  216) 
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'"‘“cate.  undei  took  to  divest  himself  cf  often  quoted,  it  has  been  called 

How  to  Make  ’em  Read  babits  of  barbarism  «the  Goddard  Formula.”  Ac- 

and  acquire  a  veneer  of  cultural  tually  it  was  no  such  thing- 
The  Supplement’s  approach  to  and  ethical  standards.  Comnlicat/^d  and  ill-arranged, 
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Economic  Development 


'L  nited  Fruit  Company  enterprise  has  opened  up  vast  areas  of  low,  hot, 
humid  and  heavily  forested  terrain  .  .  .  It  has  supplied  the  basic  facili¬ 
ties— roads,  railways,  port  and  communication  facilities,  electric  power 
establishments,  hospitals  and  schools  ...  It  has  introduced  modern  sci- 
entipc  agricultural  methods  and  equipment,  and  has  trained  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  local  inhabitants  in  their  use  .  .  .” 


This  is  the  substance  of  a  report  on  the 
Company’s  contribution  to  the  t-conomic 
development  of  Middle  America.  Made  by 
Sr.  Galo  Plaza,  ex-President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Ecuador,  and  Stacy  May,  well-known 
economist,  it  is  seventh  in  the  independent 
research  Series  on  United  States  Business 
Performance  Abroad,  national  plan¬ 
ning  ASSOCIATION,  1606  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
AVE.,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  9,  B.  C. 


I  United  Fruit  Company 

)  General  Offices:  80  Federal  Street,  Boston  10,  Moss. 

I  COLOMBIA  .  COSTA  RICA  •  CUBA  •  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  ECUADOR  •  GUATEMALA  •  HONDURAS  •  NICARAGUA  •  PANAMA 
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(Continued  from  page  214) 
and  practically  legendary,  an 
enormously  successful  man 
given  to  pomposity  and  pontifi¬ 
cating.  Further,  the  list  was  ad¬ 
dressed  neither  to  Goddard’s 
readers  nor  to  his  editorial  staff, 
but  to  his  publication’s  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  and  promotion 
men  and,  through  them,  too  po¬ 
tential  advertiser’s. 

The  actual  Formula  of  the 
Supplement  was  much  simpler. 

There  were  just  six  basic  ele¬ 
ments,  essential  to  man’s  sur¬ 
vival  and  that  of  his  species,  on 
earth  or  in  the  mystical  here¬ 
after.  They  were :  Food,  Shelter, 
Sex,  Conflict,  Superiority  (to 
others)  and  The  Unknown, 

The  6  Basic  Elements 


Let  us  see  how  the  Supple¬ 
ment  employed  the  six  “ele¬ 
ments  of  human  interest”  of  its 
Formula  to  attract  them  and 
their  descendants; 

FOOD:  Still  pretty  direct,  but 
there  were  extensions  of  the 
basic  need  for  food.  Recipes  that 
provided  tastier  food,  more  vari¬ 
ety.  Rising  prices  of  food.  Sci¬ 
entific  experiments  of  all  kinds 
to  supply  more  food,  better 
food,  new  kinds  of  food.  And 
the  whole  wide  field  of  diets  for 
health,  to  put  on  weight,  to  take 
off  weight — and  to  give  you 
(observ’e  the  complexity  of  the 
combinations)  more  Sex  Appeal. 

SHELTER:  Home,  better 

homes,  slum  clearance,  rents, 
building  and  all  the  many  and 
varied  factors  which  contributed 
to  making  the  homes.  The  Fam¬ 
ily.  Also,  apparel  and  hence 
changing  fashions  which,  when 
applied  to  women’s  apparel,  had 
overtones  of — 


SEX:  Here  the  formula  really 
spread  itself.  “Love”  and  “ro¬ 
mance”  and  “glamour”  were  its 
by-words.  Love  licit  and  illicit. 
The  light  loves  of  “Cafe  Soci¬ 
ety,”  the  shattered  love  of 
divorce,  the  tragic  love  of  a 
crime  of  passion,  the  romance  of 
a  poor  girl  and  a  rich  man,  or 
vice  versa.  Children.  Again  the 
Family.  And  there  were  times 
of  course  when  love  and  ro¬ 
mance  led  to — 


CONFLICT:  In  its  simplest 
form,  a  war — past,  present  or 
threatened.  Competition  of  any 
kind.  A  championship  prize¬ 
fight.  An  election  campaign. 
Weapons.  A  crime,  with  perpe¬ 
trator  ranged  against  victim  in 
its  commission  and  cops  against 
robbers  in  its  solution.  The 
goodies  against  the  baddies.  A 
hard-fought  law-suit.  Man’s  in¬ 
ner  conflict  of  superiority  and 
inferiority.  All  adventure  in  far 
places  where  man — or  woman — 
was  pitted  against  forces  of 
nature  or  of  other  men.  For 


here  was  an  element  which  was 
present,  in  combination  with  any 
or  all  of  the  others,  in  one  form 
or  another,  in  just  about  every 
page  of  the  Supplement.  Especi¬ 
ally  in  any  story  dealing  with 
the  Struggle  for — 

SUPERIORITY  or  POWER: 

Success,  and  those  who  achieved 
it,  in  any  form,  including  the 
arts  or  any  other  field  which 
the  reader  felt  was  “more  glam¬ 
orous”  than  his  own.  The  mon- 
archs  and  millionaires,  princes 
and  pretenders,  manipulators 
and  marauders.  The  era’s  sym¬ 
bol  of  power  was  Money  and 
thus  there  was  a  consuming  in¬ 
terest  in  those  who  had  millions, 
those  who  lost  millions;  the 
gambling  at  Monte  Carlo,  the 

ss  ' 

ALMOST  HERE— THE  ELECTRIC  GOLDEN  AGE! 

At  59,  Edison,  the  World's  Wonder  Worker, 

Expects  to  See  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Without 
Fire  at  a  Tenth  Part  of  Their  Present  Cost — 
and  Ships  Crossing  the  Atlantic  in  Three  Days 

— The  American  Sunday  Magazine 
of  the  New  York  American,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
other  newsoapers.  1906. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  SEE  OVER  THE  TELEPHONE 

Tested  Over  a  Distance  of  Over  6,000  Feet, 
the  "Televue"  Will  Revolutionize  Modern  Life 


dimes  the  elder  Rockefeller  gave 
away,  the  get  -  rich  -  quick 
schemes  of  Ponzi;  great  rob¬ 
beries;  all  the  doings  of  the 
very  rich.  Here  must  also  be 
grouped  the  interest  in  animals, 
to  which  Man  feels  superior. 
And,  since  living  man  was  su¬ 
perior  to  the  dead,  he  had  also 
an  interest  in  death,  which  sav¬ 
ored  also  of — 

THE  UNKNOWN:  “Anything 
is  news,”  says  one  journalistic 
cliche,  ‘which  the  reader  hasn’t 
previously  heard  about.’  Under 
this  loose  definition,  the  Supple¬ 
ment  had  the  widest  possible 
latitude,  for  there  was  indeed 
much  about  the  wide-wide  world 
of  which  its  readers  had  never 
heard.  But  in  a  more  specific 


—Ibid.  1906. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  TELEGRAPH  BABY'S 
PHOTOGRAPH  STRAIGHT  TO  PAPA 
ACROSS  THE  OCEAN  IN  EUROPE 

—Ibid.  1907. 

PERFECTLY  SHOCKING! 

The  OUTRAGEOUS  French  Bathing  Suits 
Which  Will  Be  the  Vogue  on  the  American  Beaches 
— BUT  Physicians  Say  They  Are 
Hygienic  and  Sensible 

—Ibid.  1910. 

THE  NOBLE  RICH  AMERICAN  "DOWN  AND  OUT"  CLUB 
OF  ENGLAND 

Encouraged  by  King  Edward,  American  Countesses 
and  Social  Climbers  in  England  Have  Spent 
$50,000,000  a  Year,  and  Now  They  Find 
It  All  Thrown  Away  Because  the  New 
Queen  (ED.  NOTE — Mary)  Is  Old-Fogyish 
and  Anti-American 

—Ibid.  1910. 

"DIAMOND  JIM  S"  $250,000  STOMACH 

How  New  York's  Champion  Lobster  Palace  First-Nighter 
and  Every-NIghter  Went  Down  Before  Broadway 
Lobsterltls,  and  How  Science  Has  Girded 
Him  Afresh  for  the  Fray 

—Ibid.  1912. 

WHY  CHAIRS  SHOULD  FIT  OUR  BODIES  LIKE  GLOVES— 

Serious  Harm  Because  the  Way  We  Sit  Is  All  Wrong 

— Ibid.  1914. 

SCIENCE  EXPLAINS  WHY  CHORUS  GIRLS 
ARE  SUFFERING  FROM  A  LOVE  FAMINE 

Dr.  William  Lee  Howard, 

the  Well-Known  Social  Philosopher, 

Finds  War  the  Reason  Why  Wedding  Bells 
Have  Stopped  Ringing 
for  a  Class  of  Women  Formerly  in 
Great  Demand  as  Wives 

—Ibid.  1915. 
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sense,  there  were  vast  ureas  for 
the  Supplement  to  explore  that 
fitted  neatly  into  the  category 
of  the  Unknown.  There  was  all 
of  the  future  and  much  of  the 
past.  There  was  religion — with 
its  hope  of  immortality — past 
and  present;  all  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  excavations  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land;  discoveries  that 
tended  to  confirm  the  stories  of 
the  Bible;  the  antics  of  the 
evangelists,  from  Billy  Sunday 
to  Aimee  Semple  Macl’herson; 
“Why  I  Believe  in  God,”  pre¬ 
cursor  of  today’s  plethora  of 
works  on  a  kindred  theme. 
There  was  the  whole  broad  field 
of  “popular  science,”  projecting 
itself  into  the  past  and  in 
flights  of  fancy  far  into  the 
future.  There  was  mystery, 
which  might  combine  the  Un¬ 
known  with  one  or  more  of 
the  other  elements,  “Secrets 
of  the  French  Surete”  enjoyed 
a  longer  run  than  Tennyson’s 
brook.  The  unsolved  crime  was 
a  long-time  favorite.  So  were 
the  cryptic  forecasts  of  Nostrad¬ 
amus,  the  investigations  of  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  Societies  for 
Psychical  Research,  Yoga,  the 
Indian  rope  trick  and  “Oom  the 
Omnipotent.”  Spiritualists  of 
the  Conan  Doyle  persuasion  and 
Houdini’s  exposures  of  the 
tricks  of  the  mediums,  with  a 
fine  sense  of  non-partisanship, 
were  given  equal  attention.  And 
here  too  might  be  grouped  all 
of  Man’s  gropings  into  his  es¬ 
sentially  Unknown  Self,  and  in¬ 
to  the  nature  of  the  arts,  aes¬ 
thetics  and  life. 

The  Seed  Is  Scallered 

Quite  early  in  its  history,  the 
Supplement  had  itself  to  do 
some  adapting — even  as  others, 
especially  daily  newspapers, 
adapted  themselves  to  certain 
of  its  methods.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  had  been  simple  enough 
for  Goddard  to  “scoop”  the  op¬ 
position  with  such  classic  stories 
as  “The  Girl  in  the  Pie  at  the 
$3,.500  Dinner  in  Artist  Breese’s 
New  York  Studio” — the  full- 
page  illustrated  Sunday  feature 
published  by  The  World  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1895  which  traditionally 
brought  the  young  editor  to  the 
attention  of  his  long-time  pub¬ 
lisher.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
find  out  the  fulsome  details  of 
the  event,  have  his  artist  work 
out  the  illustration,  write  the 
story  (or  have  it  written)  — 
and  print  it  next  Sunday. 

In  a  very  few  years,  the  time 
between  conception  of  one  of 
these  pages  and  its  publication 
had  to  be  extended.  The  prepar¬ 
ation  of  an  issue  of  The  Supple¬ 
ment  took  longer. 

Beaten  by  virtue  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  delays  intrinsic  in  its 
own  success,  the  Supplement 
adopted  new  techniques.  One 
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was  that  of  headlining  its  pages  tainment,  Excitement  and  En- 
“REAL  Facts  About  the — ”  or  lightenment  (with  a  Fourth  E, 
“The  Truth  About — ”  or  “Untold  the  providing  of  Escape,  as  a 
Secrets  of — a  long  familiar  corollary  of  the  other  three), 
“story-behind-the-story”  device  But  the  early  tabloids  appeared 
which,  as  the  reader  may  readily  to  prefer — and  to  adopt  as  their 
discover,  survives  until  today.  own — the  former  and  less  com- 

Another  device  was  the  “my-  Pjimentary  estirnate.  ^e  Sup- 
own-story”  gimmick,  which  used  Pl^ment  took  this  m  its  stride 
the  by-line  of  a  person  who  had  There  was  always  plenty  left 
gaineil  fame  or  notoriety  or  ^  write  about,  including  the 
merely  prominence  in  the  news  ‘"Side,  untold  '  stories  behind 
columns!  The  earliest  of  these  the  stones  with  which  the  tab- 
that  the  present  writer  has  been  loids— and,  in  self-defense,  the 
able  to  find  were  both  from  God-  fuH-size  dailies- whetted  the 


dailies — whetted 

dard’s"  ‘‘i'piemenT."  “How''lt  P«bHc  apatite  for  more 
Feels  to  Be  Tried  for  Murder”  "" 
was  published  in  February, 


The  1930s  seemed  to  provide 
an  equally  benignant  climate  for 
1900.  The  by-line  was  that  of  the  Supplement.  The  coming  of 
Miss  Julia  Morrison,  an  actress  the  Great  Depression  brought  a 
who  had  shot  and  killed  her  decline  in  advertising  revenue 
leading  man  on  the  stage  of  a  for  a  while,  but  this  quickly  re- 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  theatre,  and  covered  as  circulation  continued 
had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  to  grow.  By  1937,  the  year  of 
Southern  gentlemen  as  thous-  Goddard’s  death.  The  American 
ands  cheered.  Of  a  different  Weekly  could  boast  “the  largest 
order,  in  January  of  1902,  was  magazine  circulation  in  the 
“Queen  Wilhelmina’s  Subjects  world”  —  5,979,.576  copies  every 
Be  Hanged  .  .  .”  The  quoted  Sunday.  (Of  today’s  three  lead- 
headline  was  from  the  author,  ers  among  magazines  circulated 
Prince  Henry  of  Mecklenberg-  with  Sunday  newspaper  —  The 
Schwerin,  who  was  having  mar-  (modem)  American  Weekly, 
ital  troubles  with  his  royal  Thui  Week  and  Parade  —  each 
bride,  the  slim  young  monarch  has  a  circulation  approaching  or 
of  The  Netherlands  whose  con-  exceeding  10,000,000.) 
sort  he  had  become  the  year  By  the  1930s,  too,  the  Sunday 
before.  newspaper — which  had  started 

Miss  Morrison’s  text  was  the  Century  as  a  wcinspaper  with 
taken  from  a  lecture  she  was  a  magazine  supplement — had  be- 
delivering  far  and  wide.  Prince  come  in  effect,  and  regardless 
Henry’s  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  format,  a  weekly  magazine 
and  fellow-officer  in  the  Kaiser’s  with  the  spot  news  (usualy 
(Masseurs.  But  the  ghost  writer  rather  dull  for  Sunday  mornings 
was  pres.scd  into  service  soon  anyway,  except  for  sports  re- 
afterwartl  and  he  has  flourished  suits)  playing  the  role  of  sec- 
ever  since. 


Proopcrily,  Depression- 
Change 


and 


ondary  attraction.  In  no  case 
was  this  fact  made  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  in  that  of  the  new’  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  New  York 
The  1920s  and  the  Supple-  Mirror,  first  published  in  Janu- 
ment — or  at  least  Goddards  and  nry  of  1932. 

Laits  leading  versions  of  the  Within  less  than  two  years, 
latter — were  made  for  each  the  Sunday  Mirror  passed  a  mil- 
other.  .\merica  was  in  a  mood  lion  copies  (so  quickly  that  a 
for  play  and  those  who  had  to  “First  Million”  celebration 
e  seriously  the  matter  of  planned  as  a  promotion  stunt 
*1.  eager  to  abandoned)  and  was 

Z  1  i"’  fipbting  it  out  with  the  Chicaao 

no  such  compulsion.  The  movies  m  -i.  r  j  i 

and  radio  arose  as  contenders 

in  the  field  of  mass  entertain-  ^^ble  of  circulation  figures  for 
ment.  The  Sunnlement  prompt-  U.  S.  Sunday  newspapers.  (The 
ly  adopted  the  personalities  Sunday  News  in  New’  York,  then 
these  media  brought  forward  as  now,  was  first.)  It  w’as  the 
and  made  more  circulation  out  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine  that 
of  their  doings;  also  it  thus  turned  the  trick, 
fatherod  the  “Fan  Maerazine.” 

In  this  decade  there  also  arose 
the  New  York  tabloids — the 


Kobler's  Idea 
In  September  of  1928,  Albert 


.  etts.  the  Mirror  and  the  J.  Kobler  had  resigned  as  pres- 
waphic.  The  Supplement’s  de-  ident  of  The  American  Weekly 
actors  those  w’ho  called  it  (from  which  he  had  accumu- 
he  Sciindal  Sheet”  (even  as  lated  a  fortune  in  advertising 
ey  avidly  read  it) — used  to  commissions)  and  had  become, 
cassify^  its  contents  as  the  in  an  involved  financial  trans- 
leeCs:  Crime,  Concupiscence  action  betw’een  holding  corpora- 
an  Corruption.  It  would  have  tions,  titular  ow’ner  and  actual 
Deen  much  more  accurate  to 

speak  of  the  Three  E’s:  Enter-  (Continued  on  jmye  218) 


OU  HAVE  TO  BE  decidedly  long 
in  the  tooth  to  recall  E  &  P's  founding, 
75  years  ago  .  .  .  older  still  to  remem¬ 
ber  THE  day's  beginnings  just  3  years 
earlier.  ' 

But  even  the  youngest  assistant  in 
your  sales  market-analysis  department 
can  tell  you  .  .  .  that  New  London  is  to¬ 
day's  family-buying-est  city  in  all  Con¬ 
necticut.  Retail  sales  are  now  $8922  per 
family  (SM  '59  Survey).  And  this  66,547 
ABC  City  Zone  is  as  isolated  as  it  is 
prosperous. 

Sell  New  London  now— easily,  at  low 
cost — through  its  only  local  daily. 

Bap 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
Nof/onol  Reprasantcrflvti: 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  A  RUTHMAN 


Eau  Claire 

Wisconsin’s  5th  Metropolitan  Market 
is  ISOLATED.  There  is  no  large  city 
within  90  miles. 

EAU  CLAIRE 

Hub  of  a  6  county  trade  area  of  182,000 
people — Can  be  sold  only  from  the  inside. 


Newspaper  Isolation  .... 

Six  counties  isolated  by  preference — where  readers 
establish  The  Leader-Telegram  as  No.  1  choice  with 
72%  more  circulation  than  “outside”  new’spapers. 
6-county  circulation 


LEADER-TELEGRAM  23,178 

Minneapolis  •  morning  1,657 

•  evening  1,472 

St.  Paul  -  morning  1,415 

-  evening  668 

Milwaukee  -  morning  1,725 

-  evening  577 


Total  circulation  ABC  3/31/59-26,758 

THE  EAU  CLAIRE  LEADER  &  TELEGRAM 

Represented  by  SHANNON  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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(Continued  from  page  217) 

publisher  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
which  since  1924  had  been 
kicked  around  within  the  Hearst 
organization. 

Kohler’s  idea  was  that  the 
Mirror’s  magazine  should  be 
printed  in  four-  and  two-color 
rotogravure,  with  the  liberal  use 
of  “natural-color  photographs” 
— this,  remember,  some  years 
before  Kodachrome  and  the 
other  self-contained  color-in- 
the-film-emulsion  processes  had 
been  developed. 

In  these — and  in  some  other, 
later — respects,  it  thus  pion¬ 
eered  the  format  which,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  is  that  of 
today’s  magazines  distributed 
with  Sunday  newspapers.  (It 
was  to  be  19  years  before  The 
American  Weekly  adopted  it.) 

Kohler’s  somewhat  astonish¬ 
ing  idea  of  its  contents  and 
treatment,  as  he  expressed  it, 
should  be  “a  cross  between  The 
American  Weekly  and  The  New 
Yorker.”  Whether  or  not  he 
knew  it,  this  seemingly  incon¬ 
gruous  recipe  was  a  recognition 
of  a  tremendously  important 
fact:  The  Supplement  reader 
was  changing.  Goddard’s  slight¬ 
ly  advanced  cave-man  was  at 
least  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
a  much  more  sophisticated  and 
discriminating  fellow’. 

‘Well,  ril  Be  a  — !’ 

Nearing  the  close  of  the  first 
six  decades  of  the  century,  have 
we  then  changed  so  greatly 
from  Goddard’s  estimate  of  us 
when  the  century  began  ?  As 
readers  w’e  have.  We  must  be 
approached  more  subtly,  for  we 
are  far  better  educated,  far  more 
literate,  more  demanding,  more 
discriminating,  more  aware  of 
ourselves  and  of  each  other  and 
of  our  surroundings.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  this — from  the 
standpoint  of  the  writer  or  edi¬ 
tor  who  w'ould  intrigue  our  in¬ 
terest — we  have  lost  much  of 
our  capacity  for  amazement.  We 
have  said  “so  what?”  to  the 
world’s  unfolding  wonders  so 
often  that  the  phrase  has  be¬ 
come  already  archaic.  Jake  Lait 
used  to  say  that  the  value  of  a 
page  in  the  Supplement  was  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  degree  with 
which  it  caused  the  reader  to 
exclaim  “w’ell.  I’ll  be  a  son  of 
a  bitch!” 

Forrr.ula  Still  Good 

In  the  past  quarter-century, 
perhaps  the  most  eventful  of  any 
similar  period  in  all  man’s  his¬ 
tory,  the  proces  of  America’s 
physical  and  intellectual  grow’th 
has  spread  and  multiplied.  But 
even  today,  is  the  old  Supple¬ 
ment’s  formula  outworn?  Aren’t 
we  still  basically  interested  in 
the  essentials  of  our  survival 


WHY  BIG  BRAINS  SO  OFTEN  COME  WITH  SMALL  BODIES 

The  New  Scientific  Thought  That  Greatness  of  Mind 

Is  Not  at  All  in  Proportion  to  Size  and  That 

"the  Best  Goods"  Usually  DO  "Come  in  Small  Packages" 

— The  American  Weekly.  1917. 

HOW  SCIENCE  KNOWS 

OUR  EARTH  IS  GROWING  BIGGER 

Dead  and  Worn  Out  Suns,  Worlds  and  Moons 
Strew  the  Ether  with  Dust  and  Fragments 
Which  Our  Globe  Picks  Up  as 
We  Rush  Through  Space 

—Ibid.  1919. 

HOW  HIS  FINGER  PRINT 

SENT  HIM  TO  THE  ELECTRIC  CHAIR 

The  Almost  Uncanny  Precision  with  Which  the  Identification 
Expert  Pursues  the  Murderer  with  Convincing  Proof 
from  Which  There  Is  No  Escape 

—Ibid.  1920. 

MYSTERY  OF  THE  "BOOZE" 

ON  MILLIONAIRE  BLANK'S 
PRIVATE  CAR 

And  How  the  60  Cases  of  Seized  Liquor, 

Amounting  to  720  Quarts  or  12,240  Drinks, 

Would  Just  Nicely  Satisfy  the  Needs 
of  His  Genial  Self  and  His  Friends 
for  6  Months 

—Ibid.  1921. 

THE  LATEST  "LOVE  SCIENCE"  EXPOSES  THE  THRILL 
OF  THE  KISS 

It's  Just  Electricity! 

Lovers'  Lips  Are  "Conductors"  and  "Spark"  When  They  Meet, 

Says  Famous  Dr.  Andre  Tridon 

—Ibid.  1922. 

TO  SEE  WHAT'S  GOING  ON  ALL  OVER  THE  EAR^H 

Sit  in  Your  Home  and  See 
the  Great  Fire  in  London, 
the  Earthquake  in  Japan — 

Just  As  You  See  Things 

in  the  Street  Outside  Your  Window 


—Ibid.  1923. 


POWER  ENOUGH  IN  A  GLASS  OF  WATER 
TO  DRIVE  AN  OCEAN  LINER 

Unheard-of  Wealth  If  Man  Can  Ever 
Pry  Open  and  Control 
the  Tremendous  Power 
Locked  Up  in  the  Atoms — 

Without  Blowing  the  World  to  Pieces 


—Ibid.  1924. 
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SeX’  Conflict,  Superiority  and  friends  have  been  surprised  Heation  of  the  Weeklv  Gazette, 
The  Unknown?  some  of  them,  at  the  recent  „„„„„  Tr,-.oT,iTicr 


Second  Floor 
Beginner  Now 
Top  Flight 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  wa.s  a  bus¬ 
tling,  boisterous  sawmill  town 
of  12,000  w’hen  the  Evening 
Gazette  made  its  bow  Aug.  25, 
1884,  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
frame  building  on  Main  street. 
It  w’as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Weekly  Gazette  launched  Aug. 
6,  1870.  Both  daily  and  weekly 
issues  have  continued  dowm  to 
the  present  time. 

A.  B.  Easton,  who  had  es¬ 
tablished  the  Weekly  Gazette  in 
1870,  withdrew  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  daily  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  his  son,  William  E. 
Easton,  took  over  both  publica¬ 
tions  w’ith  a  partner,  S.  A.  Cle- 
w’ell.  Twelve  years  later  Mr. 
Clewell  sold  his  half  interest  to 
W.  C.  Mastennan,  a  brother-in- 
law’  of  W.  E.  Easton.  Following 
Mr.  Masterman’s  death  his  in¬ 
terest  was  purchased  hy  Mr. 
Easton,  whose  son,  Ned  Easton, 
is  now  sole  owner  and  publisher. 
E.  L.  Roney  is  editor  of  both 
papers. 

The  saw’mills  which  were  the 
backbone  of  the  town  when  the 
Gazette  made  its  appearance  75 
year'  ago  hav’e  long  since  van¬ 
ished  from  the  city’s  economy. 
In  their  place  have  come  sev¬ 
eral  substantial  and  enduring 
industries  that  make  Stillwater 
one  of  the  progressive  smaller 
cities  of  Minnesota. 

The  Gazette  is  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  long  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  sprouted  in  Stillwater 
in  the  last  100  years.  Most  of 
them  w’ere  short-lived.  For 
many  years  the  Gazette  under 
the  firm  name  of  Ea.ston  & 
Masterman  did  an  extensive  job 
printing  and  bindery  business 
but  these  have  both  been  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  firm  now  con¬ 
fines  its  operations  to  the  pub- 


It  takes  quite  a  production —  action  he  has  taken  in  declaring 
fact  or  fiction,  in  newspaper  or  himself  a  citizen  of  Newport, 
magazine  or  between  book-  R.  I.,  and  not  of  New  York  City, 
covers,  on  stage  or  radio  or  the  as  w’as  generally  supposed.” — 


some  of  them,  at  the  recent 

action  he  has  taken  in  declaring  r  nr  i a 


Gazette,  75  years  old. 


movie  or  TV'  screen — to  produce  April  12,  1884. 
that  reaction,  even  mildly,  to-  * 

day.  By  comparison,  when  you  “The  City  P 


ril  12,  1884.  “The  MacKay-Bennett  cable 

*  *  *  is  now  fairly  under  way  and  we 

The  City  Press  Association  shall  probably  have  sendee  by 


come  to  think  of  it,  Goddard’s  pays  its  reporters  fifteen  and  the  fifteenth  of  July.  When  even 
reader  was  a  pushover.  His  des-  twenty  dollars  a  week.  It  is  the  first  of  these  cables  gets  in 
Cendant,  some  sixty  years  later,  possible  for  a  man  to  make  thirty  working  order  we  shall  enjoy  a 
is  a  little  like  DeWolf  Hopper,  if  he  works  all  the  time.” —  heavy  lowering  of  rates  all 
the  much-married  actor  who,  April  12,  1884.  round,  and  shall  probably  be 


when  he  went  blind  in  his  later 
years,  was  wont  to  comfort  sym¬ 
pathetic  friends  with  the  state- 


April  12,  1884.  round,  and  shall  probably  be 

*  *  able  even  at  ordinaiy  rates,  to 

“The  Commercial  Advertiser  send  a  ten  word  dispatch  under 
pays  sixteen  cents  per  hour  when  the  ocean  to  London  for  one 


ment:  “It’s  all  right,  son.  I’ve  a  repoi’ter  works  on  time.” — The  dollar.” — The  Journalist,  April 


seen  everything.” 


Journalist,  April  12,  1884.  19,  1884. 
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if  Published  in  conjunction  with  The  Daily  Colonist,  by 

VICTORIA  PRESS  LTD. 

2631  DOUGLAS  ST.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Represented  in  U.S.A.  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


1884.  It  was  the  Victorian 
Age;  America  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  stood  awkwardly  and 
somewhat  reluctantly  on  the 
verge  of  maturity  after  a 
stormy  adolescence. 

On  the  political  front,  the  last 
echoes  of  the  Civil  War  still 
lingered,  and  the  first  rumbles 
of  the  Spanish- American  War 
were  as  yet  inaudible. 

For  the  newspapers,  it  was  a 
period  of  awakening  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  advertising,  and  of 
evolution  from  the  agate  classi¬ 
fied  ad  or  the  logotype  to  display 
advertising.  Technical  advances 
had  brought  an  increasingly 
wide  use  of  illustrative  material. 

Advertisements,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  patent  medicines, 
combined  the  appearance  of  re¬ 
spectability  with  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  a  gullible  public. 

Pink  Pills 

Itr.  Williams’  omnipotent 
remedy.  “Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People’’  promised  to  cure  “Pa- 
rab’sis,  locomotor  ataxia  and 
other  diseases  long  regarded  as 
incurable.’’  These  claims  were 
supported  by  the  signed  testi¬ 
monials  of  grateful  customers, 
such  as  the  mother  of  Miss 
Emma  Rybolt. 

Emma  was  described  as  “a 
prepossessing  schoolgirl  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  Indiana  ...  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence  and  .  .  .  ambi¬ 
tious  to  rise  in  the  literary 
world.” 
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Prepos.sessing  Emma  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  nervous  prostration, 
complete  with  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  St.  Vitus’  dance,  and 
was  miraculously  cured  after 
taking  “about  eight  boxes  of 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.” 

The  competition  was  strong 
in  the  field  of  liver  medicines. 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  got 
off  to  an  early  .start  with  one- 
line  ads  advising  “Buy  Carter’s 
Little  Liver  Pills.”  A  compet¬ 
ing  line  attempted  to  exploit  re¬ 
gional  sentiment  with  a  notice  i 
headlined  “A  Bad  Condition.” 
“We  have  before  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  great  calamity  threat¬ 
ening  the  people  of  the  South. 
In  no  section  of  the  country  is 
there  a  greater  need  for  Liver 
Medicines  than  in  the  South  .  .  . 
Beware  of  any  who  tell  you  that 
any  Liver  Medicine  is  just  the 
same,  or  as  good,  as  Simmons 
Liver  Regulator.” 

Advertising  agents  sometimes 
lacked  in  science  what  they  made 
up  for  in  enthusiasm.  A  case 
in  point  was  the  agent  for 
Buckler’s  .\rnica  Salve,  which 
was  heralded  in  the  weeklies  of 
semi-tropical  Ixiuisiana  as  a 
product  that  would  banish  the 
woes  of  “frost-bitten  toes  and 
fingers,  chapped  hands  and  lips, 
chilblains  and  cold  sores.” 

.Save  llie  Drunkard 

On  the  West  Coast,  “Golden 
Specific”  was  advertised  as  a 
cure  to  drunkenness.  “It  is 
(Continued  on  page  220) 
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within  the  Reach  of  Every 
Woman  to  Save  the  Drunkard,” 
the  ads  announced  piously,  and 
offered  a  trial  package  free  to 
all  who  wrote  for  it.  The  poor 
drunkai’d  didn’t  stand  a  chance; 
the  cure  was  to  be  added  sur¬ 
reptitiously  to  tea,  coffee  or 
food,  “Thus  absolutely  and 
secretly  curing  the  patient  in  a 
short  time  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Vanity  was  exploited  along 
with  virtue.  Women  were  solem- 
ly  assured  they  could  escape  the 
disgrace  of  freckles  through  the 
u.se  of  such  beauty  lotions  as 
Mme.  Yale’s  La  Fi'eckla,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  remove  any  case  of 
freckles  in  existence  and  leave 
the  skin  as  transparent  as  crys¬ 
tal.  To  prove  the  claim,  Mme. 
Yale’s  own  matchless  complex¬ 
ion,  “the  envy  of  four  conti¬ 
nents,”  was  portrayed  by  a  line 
cut.  The  illustration  was  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  a  blurb, 
purporting  to  be  an  interview 
by  a  local  reporter. 

This  was  not  an  uncommon 
practice.  It  was  1912  before 
Congress  passed  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  that  reading  notices  and 
such  advertisements  be  marked 
“Advertisement,”  and  mean¬ 
while  ads,  news  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  were  shamelessly  unseg¬ 
regated. 

Paid  Puffs 

The  New  York  Sun  paternal- 
istically  undertook  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  its  ads  and  its 
eddys.  However,  when  the  Sun, 
in  1888,  indiscreetly  praised  one 
of  the  local  shoemakers,  it  was 
immediately  taken  to  task  by 
one  of  its  readers. 

The  Sun  retorted  editorially 
that  “Cranks  and  fools  are  al¬ 
ways  aplenty,  and  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  imagines  that  a  paragraph 
we  printed  the  other  day  in 
praise  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Douglas,  the 
shoemaker,  was  a  paid  puff  pub¬ 
lished  in  contravention  to  our 
well-known  i-ule  that  no  paid 
advertisement  should  appear 
except  as  such.” 


The  Sun  begged  to  assure 
“this  particular  fool”  that  its 
comments  were  “our  unpur¬ 
chased  and  unpurchaseable 
judgment.” 

“Moreover,”  the  writer  added, 
“we  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
tell  the  ti'uth  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects  without  regard  to  the 
notions  of  the  fools  or  the 
cranks  .  .  .  Besides,  Douglas  is 
a  right  good  fellow,  and  long 
may  he  wave.” 

In  the  same  year,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  was  severely 
criticized  for  accepting  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  from  “an  eldeidy  gentle¬ 
man  in  good  health,  residing 
abroad,”  who  wished  a  young 
girl  with  attractive  manners  as 
a  companion. 

The  Post  replied  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns  that  “the  respect¬ 
ability  and  good  faith  of  the 
advertiser,  and  the  harmless¬ 
ness  and  laudability  of  his  pur¬ 
pose,  were  duly  ascertained  be¬ 
fore  the  ad  was  accepted  and 
inserted.” 

Matrimonial  Ads 

Apparently  no  eyebrows  were 
raised  by  the  “Matrimonials”  in 
the  Neiv  York  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal: 

“A  little  lady  of  38,  would 
like  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  generous  gentleman;  ob¬ 
ject  matrimony;  no  boys  need 
answer.” 

And,  “A  perfect  gentleman 
wishes  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  well-bred  lady;  adventures¬ 
ses  not  noticed;  object,  matri¬ 
mony.” 

Or,  “A  gentleman  desires  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  lady 
of  pleasing  manners,  matri¬ 
monially  inclined;  one  employed 
during  the  day  preferred.” 

Although  exchanges  between 
“Red  and  Blue,”  “Right  and 
Left,”  or  “Opera  Glasses  and 
Specs,”  via  the  “personals”  col¬ 
umns  might  arouse  evil-minded 
speculations,  they  wei'e  common 
throughout  the  national  press. 
However,  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald’s  “Personals”  column  had 
long  been  infamous  as  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  making  as¬ 
signations,  and  was  finally  dis¬ 
continued  in  1907  after  a  con¬ 
viction  for  obscenity  and  fines 
totaling  $31,000. 

Vi  ine  for  Children 

Beer  had  been  widely  if  un¬ 
imaginatively  advertised  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  bitters 
was  indiscriminately  lumped  in 
with  the  patent  medicines  as  a 
cui’e  for  assorted  illnesses  rang¬ 
ing  from  liver  troubles  to  head¬ 
aches.  By  1898,  Mariani  Wine 
had  come  into  the  field  with 
wide  use  of  display  advertising 
and  a  gimmick  later  to  become 
poi)ular — endorsement  by  celeb¬ 
rities.  Mariani  Wine  was  adver¬ 
tised  as  good  for  “overworked 
men,  delicate  women,  sickly  chil- 
di'en,”  especially  those  suffering 
from  “nervous  affections,  throat 
and  lung  diseases,  dyspepsia, 
anaemia,  weakness  from  what¬ 
ever  causes,  profound  depres¬ 
sion  or  exhaustion.” 


These  claims  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  pictures  and  glowing 
statements  attributed  to  such 
public  figures  as  actors,  opera 
singers,  and  composer  John 
Philip  Sousa. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  new 
century,  the  refoi-mers  turned 
their  attention  to  patent  medi¬ 
cine  advertising  and  informed 
the  public  that  many  of  the 
widely-advertised  products — in¬ 
cluding  some  recommended  for 
children  —  contained  large 
amounts  of  cocaine,  morphine 
and  alcohol;  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  did  considerable  soul- 
searching,  and  some  appointed 
advertising  censors;  the  federal 
gov'ernment  began  to  pass  legis¬ 
lation. 

And  by  1914,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  I'ecognized  as  a 
respectable  quarter -billion -dol¬ 
lar  business 
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75  YE.4RS  OF  PLBLIC  SERVICE 

Wilkes  Family  Still 
Heads  Biloxi  Herald 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  on  Herald  began  selling  stock  to  its 
October  4,  1884,  George  W.  employees  of  more  than  five 
W'ilkes  and  J.  B.  Richmond  pro-  years, 
duced  the  first  issue  of  the  Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Herald,  then  a  weekly.  Gulf 

It  was  run  off  on  a  flatbed  which.  The  Daily  Herald  maintains 
depending  on  the  muscles  and  officies  and  mechanical  equip- 
energy  of  the  pressman,  could  ment  in  both  the  seaport  city  of 
print  a  back-breaking  maximum  Gulfport  and  at  Biloxi,  the  home 
of  50  four-page  papers  an  hour,  of  Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  It 
The  present  day  Herald,  six  employs  108  persons  and  has  an 
press  changes  later  and  long  ABC  circulation  in  five  Coast 
since  a  daily,  has  a  press  capac-  counties  of  27,500. 
ity  of  20,000  forty-page  papers.  From  the  very  beginning  the 

Wilkes  and  Richmond  had  pre-  policy  of  the  Herald  has  been 
viously  been  employees  of  the  three  fold: 

Democrat  Star  of  Pascagoula,  To  consider  the  adjoining 
Mi.ss.  They  had  seen  the  need  cities  of  the  Mississippi  coastal 
and  the  future  of  a  newspaper  strip  it  serves  as  one  large  com- 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Biloxi,  munity  with  a  common  interest; 
just  then  pioneering  the  several  to  editorially  promote  the  spirit 
sea  food  packing  plants  that  of  cooperation  among  the.se  con- 
have  since  multiplied  to  over  30.  tiguous  municipalities;  and  to 
Resigning  their  positions,  they  give  at  all  times  an  impartial 
started  the  Herald  which,  in  its  and  honest  presentation  of  the 
three  quarters  century  of  con-  news,  neither  withholding  nor 
tinuous  publication,  has  grown  exaggerating, 
in  influence  until  it  is  now  the  One  of  the  first  public  projects 
daily  newspaper  representing  which  the  Herald  promoted  with 
and  reporting  that  nearly  50-  printer’s  ink  after  its  founding 
mile  string  of  adjoining  com-  was  the  original  one-way  wooden 
munities  known  as  the  Missis-  bridge  across  Biloxi  Back  Bay. 
siippi  Gulf  Coast.  This  was  the  first  highway 

J.  B.  Richmond,  however,  sold  bridge  over  a  major  body  of 
out  his  interest  to  George  Wilkes  water  in  Mississippi  and  the 
within  the  first  year.  For  the  first  step  in  uniting  the  water- 
past  74  years  the  Wilkes  family  surrounded  Coastal  strip  with 
has  owned,  operated  and  guided  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
the  policy  of  the  Herald  through-  In  its  75-year  history  probably 
out  its  steady  progress  from  a  the  most  far-reaching  civic 
weekly  to  a  daily  and  to  its  undertaking  of  the  Herald  was 
present  day  position  as  the  third  in  1934  when  it  started  a  cam- 
largest  newspaper  in  the  state  paign  to  have  constructed  a 
of  Mississippi.  In  1957,  the  Daily  paved  highway  from  the  Tennes- 
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see  line  to  the  Gulf.  At  that  time 
there  was  less  than  100  miles 
of  paving  on  the  nearly  400 
miles  of  road  between  Gulfport 
and  Memphis.  As  a  result  of 
this  campaign  a  paved  road  was 
not  only  secured  from  Tennessee 
to  the  Gulf,  but  the  state  has 
developed  one  of  the  best  high¬ 
way  systems  in  the  nation. 

C.ivic  Leadership 

Recently,  in  recognition  of  the 
Herald’s  consistent  policy  of  sup¬ 
porting  worthy  projects  for  the 
public  welfare,  its  present  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president,  E.  P. 
Wilkes,  the  son  of  the  founder, 
was  named  president  of  the 
Harrison  County  Development 
Commission.  This  civic  body  has 
been  set  up  to  secure  and  ad¬ 
minister  an  inner  harbor  and 
barge  canal  to  provide  w'ater- 
front  plant  sites  for  the  Coast’s 
ii  'reasing  surge  of  industry. 

In  the  sti-uggling  first  years  of 
its  existance  the  Herald  was 
produced  by  a  staff  of  five.  All 
the  type  was  set  by  hand — and, 
incidentally,  one  of  the  Herald’s 
first  typesetters,  then  a  young 
girl  in  her  teens,  died  in  1958. 
She  was  Mrs.  Marion  Booth 
Kern. 

George  Wilkes  solicited  the 
advertising  and  ran  the  press, 
assisted  occasionally  by  one  of 
those  intinerant  tramp  printers 
that  roamed  the  country  in  those 
days.  The  Herald’s  first  hired 
editor  was  Joseph  R.  Davis, 
nephew  of  ex-president  Jefferson 
Davis  of  the  Confederacy  who 
lived  at  Beauvoir  only  a  few 
miles  west  of  Biloxi  and  who 
frequently  visited  the  paper. 

Hit  by  2  Fires 

In  1888  a  fire  burned  the  first 
building  the  Herald  occupied  just 
four  years  after  its  struggling 
start.  In  1900  another  disaster- 
ous  fire  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  area  sur¬ 
rounding  its  .second  location,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Wilkes  home.  In 
spite  of  these  early  setbacks  the 
Herald  stubbornly  and  steadily 
e.stablished  itself  as  the  Voice 
of  the  Coast. 

In  1893  the  Herald  published 
its  first  two  special  editions.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the 
Biloxi  W  eekly  Herald  printed 
a  special  edition  of  10,000  copies 
for  distribution  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago.  This  w’as  the 
first  time  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  had  presented  in  printer’s 
ink  its  qrrowing  sea  food  indus- 
ti’y  and  its  salt-water  recrea- 
Gona!  attractions  to  the  nation. 
That  fall  it  produced  another 
sp<xial  edition  following  the  ter¬ 
rible  Hurricane  of  1893  that 
w  iped  out  the  Biloxi  fishing  fleet, 
leveled  the  waterfront  and 
sp'ead  coast-wide  destruction 
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from  Alabama  to  Louisiana. 

The  Daily  Herald,  over  its 
three  quarter  century  existance, 
has  survived  three  w’ars,  a  yellow 
fever  epidemic,  the  two  disast-  j 
rous  fires  mentioned  above,  the 
Depression  of  the  Thirties  when 
its  employees  loyally  and  volun¬ 
tarily  took  a  temporary  pay  cut 
so  the  paper  could  continue,  and 
several  nasty  hurricanes. 

In  fact,  throughout  its  entii’e  | 
75  years,  the  Daily  Herald  has 
missed  only  two  issues — both  of 
them  due  to  hurricanes — the  first 
in  the  storm  of  1916  and  the 
second  during  the  still  not  for¬ 
gotten  fury  of  the  1947  hurri¬ 
cane. 

Plant  Moved 

During  the  Spanish-American 
War  in  1898  the  Herald  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  morning  daily, 
shortly  after  changing  to  an 
afternoon  paper  as  it  is  today.  i 
In  1909,  in  recognition  of  the  ! 
seaport  and  railroad  terminus 
of  recently  created  Gulfport, 
the  Daily  Herald  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  in  this  new  booming  Coast 
city.  In  1912  the  Daily  Herald 
moved  most  of  its  printing  plant 
to  Gulfport,  retaining  offices  and  i 
part  of  its  plant  in  Biloxi.  i 
This  13-mile  move  of  its  pro-  I 
duction  facilities  from  Biloxi  to 
Gulfport  took  place  over  a  week¬ 
end  without  losing  an  issue. 
When  the  Saturday  edition  was 
off  the  press  it  was  immediately  , 
dismantled,  placed  on  an  elec-  , 
trie  railway  flatcar  provided  for  1 
the  purpose  and  transported  to 
the  new  location  at  Gulfpoi’t. 
Here  the  Daily  Herald’s  own 
crew  put  the  press  together  , 
again,  installed  it  and  had  it 
working  smoothly  in  time  for 
the  Monday  edition. 

In  1922  the  Daily  Herald 
moved  its  Gulfport  plant  again,  i 
this  time  from  one  building  to 
another  a  block  apart.  Again  the 
Daily  Herald  crew  dismantled  , 
the  8  page  Duplex  flatbed,  put  it  | 
together  again  and  installed  it  | 
without  losing  a  scheduled  press  | 
nin. 

The  present  day  Daily  Herald 
is  headed  by  the  second  and 
third  generation  of  its  founder 
who  died  in  1925.  His  son,  Eu¬ 
gene  P.  Wilkes,  73,  is  president  i 
and  publisher;  his  grand-  ; 
daughter,  Laurie  Wilkes  is  vice- 
president;  his  granddaughter  Jo  , 
Wilkes  Reicker  is  secretary-  j 
treasurer;  and  his  grandson  ' 
Walter  J.  Wilkes  is  production 
manager.  Biloxi  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Cosman  H.  Eisendrath  has 
been  with  the  Daily  Herald  for 
34  years.  Gulfpoi't  Managing 
Editor  Clinton  C.  Blackwell  has 
sei-ved  31  years. 

Paul  A.  Gilly,  69,  now  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  started 
working  for  the  Herald  as  a 
carrier  57  years  ago. 
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CABLE  DESK  at  AP  ofFices,  51  Chambers  Street,  in  1912.  In  the  center 
is  Dr.  Oscar  Watson,  cable  editor  who  practiced  medicine  on  the  side 
in  Brooklyn. 


NEWS  AROUND  THE  WORLD  flows  through  the  AP’s  cable  desk  of 
today  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Ben  Bassett,  foreground,  is  cable  editor. 
Seated  in  center  is  William  L.  Ryan,  foreign  news  interpretive  writer. 


THE  RIVALS  .  .  AP  and  UPI 


The  history  of  American  news 
services  has  been  an  incessant — 
often  fierce  —  competition  be¬ 
tween  two  distinct  principles  of 
ownership.  Cooperative  vs.  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

In  1884  the  news-gatherinp; 
field  was  in  the  primitive  stage 
and  experimenting  with  both 
types.  Today,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  whose  combined  opera¬ 
tions  last  year  exceeded  $65,- 
000,000,  bring  the  two  concepts 
into  sharp  focus. 

Both  organizations  promise  a 
new  era  of  science  is  ahead 
where  electronics  may  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  gathering  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  news.  Spokesmen  for 
AP,  the  cooperative,  and  UPI, 
the  private  enterprise,  say  com¬ 
petition  between  the  two  is  as 
vital  today  as  it  was  75  years 
ago. 

I  UP— INS  Merger 

The  UP-INS  merger  on  May 
24,  1958  brought  the  competi¬ 
tion  to  a  head.  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
UPI  vicepresident,  said  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  wire  service  field 
will  intensify  because  UPI  now 
“challenges  a  strong  competitor 
(AP)  with  physical  facilities 
and  human  resources  which  are 
more  nearly  equal  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.” 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  saw  the  merger 
as  “added  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  AP  cooperative 
structure.  I’m  completely  con¬ 
fident  the  AP  staff  will  meet  any 
and  all  challenges  the  UPI  of¬ 
fers  to  our  capacities.” 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  UPI 

(Mr.  Lenett  is  a  jou.'nalism 
senior  at  New  York  University 
and  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Newspapers  Made  Belter  Ph whl"' „‘pp£ 

„  ^  ,  ,  newspicture  prints  ready  for 

oy  oharp  Coilipetltion  engraving. 

Private  Amalgamation 

By  J<»e  Lenett  United  Press  International  is 

1  .  11  ■  .  mi  »  -.IT,  ■  the  privately-owned  amalgama- 

dent,  proclaimed  an  mten-  The  Associated  Press  is  the  the  United  Press  Asso- 

to  produce  the  best  news  oldest  cooperative  news-gather-  International 

mg  ^ency  Ill  existence.  Its  News  Service  of  the  Hearst  Cor- 
seen,  and  in  so  doing,  members  span  74  countries  and 

that  a  profit  incentive  collectively  pool  news  and  share  fathers  and  distributes  nem 
cy  can  do  a  better  job  than  costs.  gatneis  ana  distributes  news, 

rru  An  •  a  r./.o  pictuies,  features  and  new’sfilm 

perative.  The  AP  wires  serve  1,763  J,  -  ^.oo  i-  a  •  oc 

his  recent  autobiography,  member  publications  and  1,878  and '^territories^  '"Among  their 

stations  ms  Sive,  n^i' 

S;i“ciatedP..e,a  S  tnaiS 

le  cooperative  referred  to,  numbered  newspapers. 
statement  of  the  United  One  of  the  mijor  AP  branch-  J-f  newspictures  and  news- 
3  International’s  policy  is  es  is  the  Wirephoto  network,  es- 

ect  challenge  to  every  mem-  tablished  in  1935.  The  network  UPI  has  a  total  of  465,607 
>f  the  Associated  Press.”  has  534  subscribers  and  much  miles  of  leased  wires  within  the 

U.  S. 

United  Press  International 
i  **4.3  -  maintains  an  active  Ocean  Press 

'a  V  which  transmits  daily  news  to 

“  "  125  passenger  liners. 

The  early  history  of  organized 
news-gathering  records  the  first 
real  progress  around  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century. 

Havas’  Pigeons 

4  In  Europe  during  the  early 
1840s,  Charles  Havas  organi^ 
a  successful  news  agency  with 
pigeons.  His  “Corresponance 
Gamier”  collected  extracts  from 
the  European  papers  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  daily  to  the 
French  publications.  Havas  had 
correspondents  in  Europe’s  im¬ 
portant  capitals  and  ran  a  regu¬ 
lar  pigeon  service  through  Lon¬ 
don,  Bnissels  and  Paris. 

One  of  his  earliest  assistants 

FRONTLINE  STORY — Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  now  president  of  United  ann-n  loff  tilm  tn  otnrt  alone. 
Press  international,  directed  coverage  of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  ™ 

theatre.  With  him,  at  right,  in  1942  is  Joseph  Quinn,  now  proprietor  After  failing  in  Pans,  he  estaD- 
of  Los  Angeles  News  Service.  lished  a  news  service  in  ’  ondon 
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By  J<»e  Lenett 

president,  proclaimed  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  produce  “the  best  news 
report  that  newspapers  have 
ever  seen,”  and  in  so  doing, 
show  that  a  profit  incentive 
agency  can  do  a  better  job  than 
a  cooperative. 

In  his  recent  autobiography, 
Kent  Cooper  answered  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  statement. 

“Because  the  Associated  Press 
is  the  cooperative  referred  to, 
that  statement  of  the  United 
Press  International’s  policy  is 
a  direct  challenge  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press.” 


The  Associated  Press  is  the 
oldest  cooperative  news-gather¬ 
ing  agency  in  existence.  Its 
members  span  74  countries  and 
collectively  pool  news  and  share 
costs. 

The  AP  wires  serve  1,763 
member  publications  and  1,878 
radio  and  TV  stations.  1958 
was  the  first  year  in  AP  history 
that  broadcasting  members  out¬ 
numbered  newspapers. 

One  of  the  major  AP  branch¬ 
es  is  the  Wirephoto  network,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1935.  The  network 
has  534  subscribers  and  much 


Congratulations 


Anniversary 


BLITZED _ UP’s  staff  was  forced  to  evacuate  European  headquarters 

London  during  the  Nazi  blitz  raids  of  1941. 


operating  costs  at  a  fare  mini¬ 
mum,  resulting  in  huge  profits 
for  the  Laffan-Phillips-Walsh 
trust. 

Mr.  Lawson  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  men  as  those  he  had  found 
to  be  working  with  the  Laffan 
trust:  Charles  Dana,  chainnan 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  White- 
law  Reid,  the  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative,  William  Henry  Smith, 
the  combined  AP  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  the  two  Western  AP 
representatives,  W.  H.  Halde- 
man  and  Richard  Smith. 

The  Western  members  broke 
from  the  organization  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  Associated  Press 
of  Illinois.  The  New  York  AP 
soon  folded  and  the  battle  waged 

{Continued  on  pn()e  224) 
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{Continued  from  page  222) 

in  18.51  which  still  bears  his 
name — Julius  Reuter. 

With  the  coming  of  Samuel 
Morse’s  telegraph,  newspapers 
saw  a  revolutionary  new'  way  to 
gather  news. 

In  1848,  six  New  York  news¬ 
papers  founded  the  Associated 
Press. 

A  group  of  western  newspa¬ 
pers  later  formed  the  Western 
Associated  Press  and  after 
years  of  warfare,  merged  with 
the  New  York  .\P  in  1882. 

Due  to  internal  friction,  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  .4P  got  progres¬ 
sively  worse.  The  Western 
members  felt  they  wrere  getting 
a  bad  deal  from  the  New  York¬ 
ers,  who  were  in  control  of  the 
whole  operation.  They  were 
also  disturbed  about  the  grow’- 
ing  strength  of  the  United 
Press,  (no  relation  to  today’s 
United  Press  .\ssociations). 

l.aw>on  Objects 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
AP  in  1891,  Victor  Lawson  of 
the  CItirngo  Itnily  News  exposed 
the  operations  of  the  New  York¬ 
ers.  He  reported  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  two  news-gathering  organ¬ 
izations  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  men  who  ow’ned  the 
United  Press. 

illiani  Laffan,  New  York 
^un  business  manager,  Walter 
Phillips,  director  of  the  UP,  and 
John  M  alsh,  the  financier,  were 
the  principal  owners  of  the  UP. 

Through  a  secret  agreement 
with  members  of  the  AP’s  Joint 
Executive  Committee,  they 
gained  control  of  AP’s  news  re- 
l>orts.  By  using  AP  new’s,  the 
United  Press  kept  their  own 
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FIRST  IN  CITY  CIRCULATION - FIRST  IN  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


STILLWATER.  MINN. 


We  extend  our  congratulations  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

on  their 

75th  ANNIVERSARY 

We  are  75  years  old 
this  year,  too  ! 


You  ALWAYS  Get  More  in  Middletown 
But  You  Need  THE  PRESS  to  get  it! 

Middletown  Metropolitan  Area  families  have  $1,246  more 
cash  income  than  the  average  U.S.  family. 

Larger  spending  hy  our  local  families  earns  the  area  a 
higher  quality  rating  than  larger  Connecticut  areas. 

You  always  get  more  in  Middletown  Metropolitan  Area 
(Middlesex  County)  if  you’re  in  the  Press,  because  no 
combination  of  outside  newspapers  comes  anywhere  near 
equaling  its  coverage. 


Middletown,  Connecticut 
REPRESENTED  BY 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  Iiic. 
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between  the  new  AP  and  Laf- 
fan’s  UP  of  w’hich  Dana  was 
now  an  active  member. 

Mr.  Lawson  brought  in  Mel¬ 
ville  Stone  as  general  manager, 
who  in  1893  went  to  London  to 
obtain  an  agreement  with  Reut¬ 
ers.  But  the  United  Press  had 
the  same  idea  and  Laffan  also 
went  to  see  Reuter.  Just  w’hen 
it  seemed  that  Lalfan  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  Reuters  signed  with  the 
AP,  largely  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  their  New  York  man¬ 


ager. 


AP**  Trump  Card 


The  10-year  contract  obtained 
for  the  Associated  Press  exclu¬ 
sive  American  rights  to  Reuter’s 
European  report  plus  the  use  of 
the  French  agency,  Havas,  and 
Berlin’s  Continental-Telegraph- 
en-Compagnie,  operating  in 
Germany,  middle  and  southern 
Europe.  It  was  the  tnimp  card 
for  the  AP. 


In  1910  General  Manager 
Stone  hired  a  young  UP  man 
named  Kent  Cooper  for  $65  a 
week.  Mr.  Cooper  remained  for 
41  years  and  under  his  leader¬ 
ship  the  AP  expanded  into  a 
truly  worldwide  organization. 


Fought  Cartels 


United  Press  never  recovered.” 

Late  in  the  same  year  Law- 
son,  Stone  and  James  E.  Scripps 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
held  an  emergency  meeting  and 
raised  $550,000.  The  coopera¬ 
tive  continued  to  attract  new 
members  and  assured  each  the 
exclusive  rights  to  AP  news  in 
its  circulation  area. 

Ochs  Joins 

Adolph  Ochs  bought  the  New 
York  Times  in  1896  and  im¬ 
mediately  joined  the  AP,  which 
left  only  Dana’s  Sun  and 
Hearst’s  Journal  as  UP  clients 
in  New  York. 

Although  the  UP  fought  bit¬ 
terly,  it  was  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  1897  and  the  nation 
was  left  with  one  news  service. 


NEWSROOM  scene  in  early  1920$:  Karl  A.  Bickel  then  UP  president,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  group. 
Next  right  is  his  successor,  Hugh  Baillie.  Standing,  left:  E.  t.  Conicle,  superintendent  of  bureaus:  seatad, 
William  H.  Grimes,  bureau  manager. 


The  .\P  suffered  a  major  set¬ 
back  a  few  years  later  when  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  it  must  furnish  its  news  to 
any  newspaper  that  wanted  it. 
Rather  than  comply,  the  organ¬ 
ization  dissolved  in  Illinois  and 
established  itself  in  1900  in 
New  York,  where  it  has  re¬ 
mained  since. 

It  wasn’t  until  1945  that  the 
Associated  Press  was  forced  to 
change  its  bylaws  when  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  invalidated  its  exclusive 
membership  status. 

Had  the  AP  complied  with  the 
Illinois  decision  and  admitted 
all  papers,  it  could  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  virtual  monopoly  and 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
any  new  agency  to  arise.  How¬ 
ever,  United  Press  Associations 
(1907)  and  International  News 
Service  (1909)  were  founded 
and  thrived  on  seiwicing  the 
many  newspapers  which  the  AP 
refused  to  admit. 


agencies.  He  argued  that  AP 
should  not  be  limited  to  only 
the  U.  S. 

Due  to  the  cartel  arrangement 
with  the  news  agencies  of 
Europe,  the  AP  was  unable  to 
progress  as  an  international 
press  service.  Most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  agencies  were  government- 
controlled  and  did  not  do  the  job 
of  legitimate  news-gathering 
which  the  AP  was  carrying  on. 

In  time  the  AP  reorganized 
its  ties  with  the  European  news 
agencies  and  the  old  rigid  agree¬ 
ments  were  discarded. 


In  1934  Mr.  Cooper  and 
United  Press  President  Karl  A. 
Bickel  signed  a  contract  .stating 
that  neither  organization  would 
enter  into  any  exclusive  agree¬ 
ment  with  any  European  news 
agency.  The  two  men  also 
signed  contracts  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  Soviet  news 
sei-vice,  Tass. 

■Tripps  Slar^^  I  P 

United  Press  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  on  June  19,  1907  by  E.  W. 
Scripps.  Scripps  had  been  a 
client  of  the  old  UP  and  was 


As  general  manager,  Mr. 
Cooper  constantly  urged  the 
REMEMBER  when  wire  copy  came  board  to  dissolve  rigid  agree- 
fo  the  desk  all  gummed  up?  ments  with  European  news 


GREAT  DAY  FOR  SPORTS  WRITERS— Jack  Cuddy,  still  going  strong 
as  UPl  sports  writer,  is  pictured  interviewing  Babe  Ruth  in  the  dugout 
at  the  "new"  Yankee  Stadium.  Some  have  called  those  the  heydays  ot 
sports  reporting. 
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Everywhere, 

men  who  shape  and  approve 
the  big  national  advertising  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


MILLIONS  OF  WORDS  of  news  copy  from  all  over  the  globe  pass 
through  these  machines  in  the  AP  traffic  department. 


THE  WAU  STREET  J0l'R.<iAL 


left  without  a  news  service  for  $150,000.  He  immediately  in- 
his  papers  when  it  folded  in  structed  John  Vandercook  to 
1897.  combine  all  the  telegraphic  serv- 

He  first  attempted  to  build  up  ices  into  one  new  agency  for 
the  Scripps-McRae  Press  Asso-  afternoon  newspapers.  Less 
ciation  by  approaching  the  than  a  year  later,  Mr.  Vander- 
many  papers  which  the  AP  cook  died  and  a  young  reporter 
would  not  admit.  He  soon  named  Roy  W.  Howard  became 
learned  that  a  group  of  eastern  general  manager, 
publishers,  headed  by  J.  B.  Under  Mr.  Howard’s  lively 
Shale,  had  organized  the  Pub-  and  imaginative  leadership,  the 
Usher’s  Press  .Association  and  UP,  although  small,  became  a 
beat  him  to  most  of  the  non-AP  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  giant 
papers.  AP.  Howard  and  his  staff  were 

After  working  under  a  poor  young  and  ambitious  and  w’ould 
alliance  with  PPA  for  nine  try  anything  which  might  give 
years,  Mr.  Scripps  bought  the  op-  them  the  edge  on  the  AP. 
position  service  for  an  estimated  (Continued  on  pnge  226) 
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First  Profits 

In  1909  the  UP  became  the 
first  news  agency  in  the  history 
of  journalism  to  make  a  profit 
solely  from  selling  news — 
$1,200.  In  the  same  year  their 
competition  increased  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  started 
his  International  News  Service. 

Roy  Howard  advocated  many 
new  ideas  in  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  news  which  add¬ 
ed  to  the  success  of  the  UP.  He 
instructed  his  editors  to  human¬ 
ize  the  news.  The  UP  started 
using  many  inteiwiews,  some¬ 
thing  which  INS  was  making 
famous.  Mr.  Howard  agreed 
with  the  Hearst  agency  that 
people  are  usually  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  things  they  do. 

One  of  UP’s  most  famous 
scoops  during  the  early  days 
was  the  Triangle  Waist  fac¬ 
tory  fire  story  by  Bill  Shepherd. 
Mr.  Shepherd  happened  to  be 
walking  by  when  the  fire  start¬ 
ed  and  described  its  horrors 
from  a  nearby  phone.  He  count¬ 
ed  62  people  who  jumped  to 
their  death  in  the  street  while 
dictating  the  story  to  Mr. 
Howard  on  the  desk,  who  was 
simultaneously  dictating  it  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  telegraph  operator. 

^  orld  Coverage 

In  the  years  after  World  War 
I  Mr.  Howard  embarked  on  his 
project  of  making  the  UP  an 
international  agency. 

The  UP  became  an  around- 
the-clock  news  agency  with  the 
addition  of  a  night  wire  called 
the  United  News.  United 
News  made  a  specialty  of  syn¬ 
dicating  columns  and  reporting 
the  news  behind  the  news. 
Prominent  personalities  were 
used  as  experts  in  addition  to 
the  most  well  known  men  of 
the  regular  staff,  in  commenting 
on  politics,  world  affairs,  sports 
and  any  prevalent  subject. 

UP  experienced  a  tremendous 
period  of  growth  during  World 
War  II.  Communications  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  were  badly  dam- 
eged  and  newspapers  were  des¬ 
perately  seeking  as  much  cov¬ 
erage  as  possible.  Many  news¬ 
papers  which  had  always  relied 
solely  on  the  AP  realized  they 
could  not  afford  to  remain 
through  the  war  with  only  one 
seiwice. 

On  April  6,  1955,  the  veteran 
reporter  Frank  H.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  replaced  Hugh  Baillie  as 
president.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
had  seen  much  action  in  the 
Far  East  as  a  reporter  during 
World  War  II,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Revolution  and  the 
Korean  armistice  negotiations. 
He  was  covering  the  war  in 
French  Indochina  when  he  was 
called  home. 


EARTHQUAKE  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1925  finds  veteran  reporter  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  wearing  khtli 
outfit  with  puttees,  on  the  job  for  United  Press. 


'  the  American  News  Seivice.  In 
order  to  integrate  the  work  of 
Hearst  News  Seiwice,  American 
News  Service  and  Hearst  Syn¬ 
dicate,  the  owner  combined  the 
^  three  in  January,  1910,  into  the 
*  International  News  Service. 

Y  In  the  early  years,  INS  vras 
.  re.stricted  to  morning  papers 
m  while  National  News  .4ssocia- 
ww  tion  did  the  same  job  for  after- 
llH  noon  editions.  In  1911  the  two 
r  wire  services  were  merged  but 
w  retained  the  INS  name. 

^  In  1918  Universal  Service  was 
set  up  for  morning  clients.  INS 
continued  sei-ving  the  afternoon 
Bfe  field. 

^  Through  the  years,  INS  was 
[  noted  for  its  news  enterprise 
P*  and  exclusive  feature  coverage 
of  important  international  and 
^  domestic  events. 

B  The  stories  of  Floyd  Gibbons, 
^  Jimmy  Kilgallen,  Damon  Run- 
^  yon.  Bob  Considine,  and  scoi« 
■  more  fill  proud  pages  in  the  his- 
S  tory  of  American  reporting. 

Roy  Howard,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  and  competitor,  Kent 
Cooper,  wrote  in  1916;  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  and  I  realize  thor¬ 
oughly  that  neither  organization 
can  be  or  should  be  put  out  of 
business  .  .  .” 

Both  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International 
continue  to  advance  technically 
and  expand  physically.  While 
competition  between  the 
remains  vigorous,  they  report 
that  in  the  interest  of  clients, 


WITH  THE  TROOPS— Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United  Press, 
made  it  his  business  to  be  where  the  news  was  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  seen  leaving  an  inn  in  a  captured  German  village  shortly  after 
D-Day. 
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Cartoonists’  Pens 
Are  Mighty  Weapons 

By  George  Thune 

The  man  who  invented  the  and  apain  throughout  the  armed 
sword  was  probably  the  first  struggle  with  England, 
person  to  be  stabbed  by  it.  Early  American  cartoons  w’ere 

One  of  newspaperdom’s  sharp-  reproduced  mainly  in  the  form 
est  weaiwns  is  the  editorial  car-  of  posters.  They  did  not  appear 
toon  and  the  man  who  was  the  in  newspapers  as  a  rule,  but 
first  to  symbolize  a  political  were  reproduced  by  lithographic 
situation  in  .\merica  was  also  process.  They  dealt  largely  with 
the  first  public  man  to  be  political  campaigns. 


wounded  jwlitically  by  the  car¬ 
toon. 

In  17(54  Benjamin  Franklin 
published  a  .savage  denunciation 
of  certain  frontiersmen  w'ho  had 
massacred  .some  peaceful  In¬ 
dians  within  a  white  settlement. 
Result  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  stand 
against  the  act  caused  him  to 
be  opposed  by  all  sides  in  an 
Assembly  election.  Many  of  the 
cartoons  of  the  period  were  di¬ 
rected  again.st  him  during  the 
ensuing  campaign  and  helped 
to  cause  the  only  political  defeat 
he  suffered  during  his  career. 

The  First  Cartoon 

The  first  symbolic  cartoon 
printed  in  America  appeared  on 
the  inside  cover  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Plain  Truth,  written 
and  printed  in  1747  by  Mr. 
Franklin  urging  Pennsylvanians 
to  prepare  for  defense. 

It  was  an  engraving  depicting 
Hercules  on  a  cloud,  leaning  on 
his  club,  while  in  the  foreground 
three  hoi.ses  struggle  to  draw 
a  heavy  wagon  out  of  the  mire; 
the  waggoner  kneeling,  prays 
the  gods  to  assist  him.  It  was 
an  obvious  use  of  the  fable, 
“Heaven  helps  only  those  who 
help  themselves.” 

‘Join  or  Die’ 

The  famous  snake  -  device, 
“Join  or  Die,”  which  appeared 
in  Mr.  F'canklin’s  newspaper, 
the  F‘rnnf!ylrania  Gazette,  on 
May  9,  17o4,  is  more  widely 
known.  It  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  political  emblem,  the  snake 
being  divided  into  eight  parts, 
each  of  which  bore  the  initials 
of  one  of  the  Colonies;  and  the 
legend  “Join  or  Die”  had  the 
force  of  what  we  now  would 
call  a  slogan.  But  it  played  a 
ffreat  jiart  in  focusing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Colonists  on  the 
necessity  of  a  solid  union 
against  the  French  and  Indians. 
It  was  almost  immediately  re¬ 
produced  in  newspapers  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  and  was  re¬ 
vived  during  the  agitation 
against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Cjiricalures  in  Cartoons 

The  art  of  caricature,  which 
was  born  in  Italy,  nursed  in 
Holland  and  which  attained 
maturity  in  England,  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  United  States  by  | 
William  Charles,  a  Scotsman.  I 
He  was  forced  to  leave  Great  i 
Britain  and  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  used 
his  pencil  and  invention  with 
great  bitterness  against  his  re¬ 
nounced  country.  He  was  an 
imitator  of  James  Gillray,  and 
influenced  early  American  car-  ! 
toons  with  a  typical  Gillray  i 
group  of  many  figures. 

A  school  of  distinctively  ' 
American  caricatures  came  in 
with  the  fir.st  administration  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson. 
These  lithographs  told  their 
.stories  by  means  of  legends  en¬ 
closed  in  balloon-like  groups. 
The  anonymous  artists  were 
most  productive  in  the  heat  of 
political  campaigns,  during  the 
Mexican  War,  and  with  the  ris¬ 
ing  slavery  agitation.  The  Civil 
War  naturally  let  loose  a  flood 
of  cartoons;  among  them  the 
early  work  of  Thomas  Nast. 

Mr.  Nast  remains  the  domi¬ 
nant  figure  in  the  history  of 
American  caricature.  Lincoln 
called  Nast’s  cartoons  the  best 
recruiting  sergeants  on  the  Un¬ 
ion  side. 

Following  Mr.  Nast  came  the 
era  of  Puck  and  Judf/e  type  of 
cartoons  in  which  double  and 
front  page  lithographic  draw¬ 
ings  were  predominant. 

Among  the  early  “black  and 
white”  men  who  set  the  vogue 
in  the  newspaper  field  were 
Frederick  Burr  Opper,  New 
York  American;  Homer  Daven¬ 
port.  New  York  Journal  and 
later  of  the  New  York  Mail; 
Clifford  K.  Berryman,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  C.  L.  Bartholomew, 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  work  of  these  men  began 
in  the  ’90s  and  was  conspicuous 
during  the  Bryant-McKinley 

(Continued  on  page  228) 
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{Continued  from  page  227)  that  the  artist’s  idea  be  compre- 

campaiEm  and  the  subsequent  ^^JJ^ed.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Spanish-American  War.  The  other  school  dea  s  m  a 

Most  of  the  early  cartoons  starker  form  of  pictorial  repre- 
were  entirely  devoted  to  politics,  mentation  Here  the  meaning  ex- 
and  much  more  inclined  to  be  in-  at  first  glance.  Every- 

tensely  personal  and  partisan,  ^hing  exterior  to  the  single  idea 
and  upon  occasions  rather  bit-  eliminated. 

Effect  of  Syndication 

Syndicate  service  has  brought 
the  work  of  the  most  efficient 
and  highly  paid  cartoonists  to 
the  readers  of  the  most  rural 
communities.  Through  syndica¬ 
tion,  cartoons  reach  even  the 
smallest  papers  so  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  thoroughly  supplied  with 
its  daily  picture. 

The  syndicate,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  to  serve  all  sorts  of  papers 
in  all  sorts  of  communities,  has 
dulled  the  cartoon’s  sharp  edge 
so  that  the  result  has  been  a 
more  or  less  negative,  qualified 
picture  which  is  guaranteed  to 
offend  no  one  and  therefore  has 
come  to  be  simply  a  thing  of  en¬ 
tertainment. 

{Continued  on  page  229) 


Car+oonists  pictured  above  are: 

Alexander,  F.  O.;  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Batchelor,  C.  D.;  New  York  News 

Bimrose.  Art;  Portland  Oregonian 

Bristol,  George:  Cincinnati  Times-Star 

Burck,  Jacob;  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Collins,  John;  Montreal  Gazette 

Craig.  Eugene;  Columbus  Dispatch 

Crawford,  Bill;  Newark  News 

Dowling,  Dan;  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

^Icklen,  Here:  Dallas  News 

^iannery,  Tom;  Baltimore  Sun 

Goldberg,  Rube-  New  York  Journal-American 

Graham,  Bill;  Arkansas  Gazette 

Hudson,  John;  Cleveland  News 

Immel,  Les;  Peoria  Journal  Star 

Jensen,  Cecil;  Chicago  News 

Kuekes,  E.  D.;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Knecht,  K.  K.;  Evansville  Courier 

Lewis,  Ron:  Milwaukee  Journal 

Long,  Scott;  Minneapolis  Tribune 

Messner,  E.  R.;  Rochester  Times-Union 

Pletcher,  Eldon;  Sioux  City  Journal 

Ray,  S.  J.;  Kansas  City  Star 

Roche,  L.  J.:  Buffalo  Courier-Express 

Rosen.  Hy;Albany  Times-Union 

Russell,  Bruce;  Los  Angeles  Times 

Sandeson,  Bill;  Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

Shanks,  Bruce:  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Siebel,  F.  O.;  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Uzanas,  Phil;  Hartford  Courant 

Vintroux,  Kendall;  Charleston  Gazette 

Werner,  Charles;  Indianapolis  Star 

Williams,  Bert;  Stockton  Record 
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Two  Techniques 

As  the  editorial  cartoon  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  turn  of  the 
century,  its  character  became 
apparent  through  the  use  of  two 
basic  techniques. 

In  one  type,  the  setting  and 
characters  are  presented  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  comic  strip  fashion. 
The  chief  characteristics  of 
these  artists  are  usually  a 
cheerful  humor,  a  multitude  of 
little  figures  engaged  in  violent 
action,  comic  animals  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  labelling  of  persons  and 
objects.  Ovei'lines,  captions  and 
those  bits  of  conversation  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  wire  line,  must 
be  read  as  well  as  the  labels 
attached  to  the  figures  in  order 
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CARTOOISISTS 

{Cotitinued  from  page  228) 


One  of  the  handicaps  which 
confront  the  cartoonist  is  the 
lack  of  symbols  through  which 
he  must  express  himself. 
Through  repetition  the  various 
devices  become  worn  and  thread¬ 
bare;  yet  there  is  no  escape 
from  them  for  they  have  become 
establishe<l  in  the  public’s  mind 
and  any  variant  or  change  would 
obscure  the  meaning  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  the  cartoonist  wishes  to 
convey.  The  G.O.P.  elephant,  the 
Democratic  donkey  (both  origi¬ 
nated  by  Nast)  and  the  figure 
of  Uncle  .Sam  are  the  most  over¬ 
worked  of  all. 

Each  day  Uncle  Sam  looks 
sternly  out  at  the  world  from 
his  place  on  the  editorial  page 
and  views  with  alarm,  warns, 
dictates  with  pontifical  fervour. 
Rarely  does  he  laugh,  for  his 
is  the  Federal  voice,  and  as 
such,  deals  only  in  weighty  mat¬ 
ters.  He  tells  everyone  (or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  used  to  tell)  — 
kings,  jjotentates,  labour  unions, 
conaipt  office-holders  —  where 
they  get  off. 

A  few  out-spoken  historians 
who  doubt  the  old-timer  truly 
represents  modern  America 
would  prefer  an  “ineffective” 
Uncle  Sam  (symbol-wise)  to  be 
shelved  peimanently  along  side 
the  cavalry  charge  and  horse- 
drawn  cai.s.son. 

Apparently  without  realizing 
Uncle  Sam  provides  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  with  one  of  his  most  reliable 
arms  the  current  attempt  w’ould 
do  away  with  the  historic  old 
gentleman  and  replace  the  fa¬ 
miliar  high  hat,  striped-pants- 
clad  figure  with  some  other  sym¬ 
bol. 

>liarp  Weapon 

As  sharp  a  weapon  as  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  pencil  is,  “it  cannot  de¬ 
feat  a  good  measure,”  the  late 
Clifford  K.  Berryman  said  in 
his  “Development  of  the  Car¬ 
toon.” 

“Caricature  is  powerless 
again.st  a  public  official  who  does 
his  duty  in  his  place.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  also  that  cartoons 
and  caricatures  on  the  wrong 
side  of  great  public  questions 
are  never  excellent.” 

The  famous  Chicago  Tribune 
cartoonist,  .John  T.  McCutheon, 
once  commented  that  “cartoons 
today  are  much  less  acrimonious 
and  depend  upon  satire  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  rather  than  bludgeoning.” 

It  has  become  a  generally  ac- 
ceptefl  belief  that  after  a  period 
of  alxiut  200  years  American 
cartoons  as  a  whole  have  come 
to  repiesent  the  mind  of  the 
American  public  on  its  tolerant, 
non-critical,  excessively  partisan 
point  of  view. 


Jottings 

from 

The  Journalist 

“John  B.  Coffin,  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Stockholder, 
has  lately  been  taken  to  Bloom- 
ingdale  Lunatic  Asylum,  hope- , 
lessly  insane.” — March  29,  1884. 

•  *  •  1 

“Another  journalistic  enter-  , 
prise  has  expii'ed.  This  time  it  is 
Weiner’s  Illustrated  Mirror  of 
Life,  over  which  appropriate 
funeral  ceremonies  were  held  on  j 
Thursday  afternoon,  by  Rene  ^ 
Bache,  Frank  Wilcox,  Nathan 
I).  Orrer,  and  the  parent  of  the  ; 
infant,  Dr.  Weiner.” — The  Jour¬ 
nalist,  April  5,  1884. 

*  *  4> 

“On  Thursday,  May  1,  the 
New  York  Press  Club  moved 
into  its  new  quarters  in  the 
building.  No.  118  Nassau 
Street.” — May  3,  1884. 

«  *  « 

“Blakely  Hall  wrote  the  article 
on  poker-playing  printed  in  the 
Sunday  Sun.  He  says  that  it  cost 
him  over  $400  to  obtain  his  in- 
fonnation,  and  the  Sun  paid  him  i 
only  $20  for  the  article.  He  in¬ 
vested  the  $20  in  three  jack.s, 
and  it  w’as  wiped  out.” — May 
10,  1884. 

*  «  * 

“W.  R.  Benjamin,  of  the  Sun, 
does  work  for  other  papers  and 
invests  his  money  in  labor  i 
papers.  He  is  not,  however,  a 
striking  success.”  —  May  10, 
1884. 

*  «  * 

“The  distinctively  Sunday 
Press  is  bound  to  go.  It  is  notice-  : 
able,  year  by  year,  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  daily  papers 
encroach  more  and  more  upon  j 
the  papers  which  we  used  to 
look  upon  as  a  neccessity.” — 
May  10,  1884. 

*  *  ♦ 

“The  WnshingtVni  Sunday 
Chronicle  does  not  pay  all  its 
bills.  The  paper  seems  to  be  i 
hard  up.” — May  17,  1884. 

*  *  * 

“Lawrence  S.  Kane  is  still 

dangerously  ill  at  his  residence 
in  Brooklyn.  And  literary  ver¬ 
min,  anticipating  his  death,  are 
trying  to  crawl  into  his  shoes 
in  the  Times  office.  Several  ap¬ 
plications  have  already  been 

made.” — May  24,  1884. 

m  * 

“Mr.  George  W.  Sander.son, 
who  mismanages  the  daily  paper 
called  the  Star,  feels  aggrieved 
at  what  was  said  about  him  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Jianmalist, 
and  he  has  taken  occasion  — 
several  occasions,  in  fact — to 
express  his  opinion  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  i.st  and  its  editors,  staff,  pub¬ 
lisher,  compositors  and  office  boy 
in  terms  by  no  means  compli¬ 
mentary.” — May  31,  1884. 
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Cartoonists  pictured  above  are: 

Alexander,  F.  O.;  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Batchelor,  C.  D.:  New  York  News 

Bimrose,  Art;  Portland  Oregonian 

Bristol,  George;  Cincinnati  Times-Star 

Burck.  Jacob;  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Collins,  John;  Montreal  Gazette 

Craig,  Eugene;  Columbus  Dispatch 

Crawford,  Bill;  Newark  News 

Dowling,  Dan;  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

rlcklen  Here;  Dallas  News 

'-lannery,  Tom:  Baltimore  Sun 

Goldberg,  Ruber  New  York  Journal-American 

Graham,  Bill;  Arkansas  Gazette 

Hudson,  John;  Cleveland  News 

Immel,  Les;  Peoria  Journal  Star 

Jensen,  Cecil;  Chicago  News 

Kuekes,  E.  D.;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Knecht,  K.  K.;  Evansville  Courier 

Lewis,  Ron;  Milwaukee  Journal 

Long,  Scott:  Minneapolis  Tribune 

Messner,  E.  R.;  Rochester  Times-Union 

^letcher,  Eldon;  Sioux  City  Journal 

Ray,  S.  J.;  Kansas  City  Star 

Roche,  L.  J.;  Buffalo  Courier-Express 

Rosen,  HyrAlbany  Times-Union 

Russell,  Bruce;  Los  Angeles  Times 

Sandeson,  Bill;  Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

Shanks,  Bruce;  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Siebel,  F.  O.;  Richmond  Times-Dlspatch 

Uzanas,  Phil;  Hartford  Courant 

Vintroux,  Kendall;  Charleston  Gazette 

Werner,  Charles;  Indianapolis  Star 

Williams,  Bert;  Stockton  Record 
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Spanish-American  War.  The  other  school  dea  s  in  a 

Most  of  the  early  cartoons  starker  form  of  pictorial  repre- 
were  entirely  devoted  to  politics,  mentation  Here  the  meaning  ex- 
and  much  more  inclined  to  be  in- 

tensely  personal  and  partisan,  exterior  to  the  single  idea 

and  upon  occasions  rather  bit-  eliminated. 

Effect  of  Syndication 

Syndicate  service  has  brought 
the  work  of  the  most  efficient 
and  highly  paid  cartoonists  to 
the  readers  of  the  most  rural 
communities.  Through  syndica¬ 
tion,  cartoons  reach  even  the 
smallest  papers  so  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  thoroughly  supplied  with 
its  daily  picture. 

The  syndicate,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  to  serve  all  sorts  of  papers 
in  all  sorts  of  communities,  has 
dulled  the  cartoon’s  sharp  edge 
so  that  the  result  has  been  a 
more  or  less  negative,  qualified 
picture  which  is  guaranteed  to 
offend  no  one  and  therefore  has 
come  to  be  simply  a  thing  of  en¬ 
tertainment. 

(Continued  on  page  229) 


Two  Techniques 

As  the  editorial  cartoon  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  turn  of  the 
century,  its  character  became 
apparent  through  the  use  of  two 
basic  techniques. 

In  one  type,  the  setting  and 
characters  are  presented  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  comic  strip  fashion. 
The  chief  characteristics  of 
these  artists  are  usually  a 
cheerful  humor,  a  multitude  of 
little  figures  engaged  in  violent 
action,  comic  animals  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  labelling  of  persons  and 
objects.  Overlines,  captions  and 
those  bits  of  conversation  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  wire  line,  must 
be  read  as  well  as  the  labels 
attached  to  the  figures  in  oi’der 
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confront  the  cartoonist  is  the  connected  with  the  Stockholder, 
lack  of  sNTnbols  through  which  lately  been  taken  to  Bloom- 
he  must  express  himself,  ingdale  Lunatic  Asylum,  hope- 
Through  repetition  the  various  insane.”— March  29,  1884. 
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able,  year  by  year,  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  daily  papers 


clad  figure  with  ^onie  other  sym-  encroach  more  and  more  upon 

1  1  fVkA  nonAvc;  xi'Vitnh  H’O  Trk 


>liarp  Weapon 


the  papers  which  we  used  to 
look  upon  as  a  neccessity.” — 
May  10,  1884. 


As  sharp  a  weapon  as  the  car-  Wnshingtym  Sunday 

t^nrst  s  iKmcil  is,  it  cannot  de-  chronicle  does  not  pay  all  its 
the  late  j^jjjg  paper  seems  to  be 

toon.”  *  *  * 

“Caricature  is  powerless  “Lawrence  S.  Kane  is 


“Lawrence  S.  Kane  is  still 


against  a  public  official  who  does  t^angerously  ill  at  his  residence 
his  duty  in  his  place.  It  is  curi-  Brooklyn.  And  literary  ver- 
ous  to  note  also  that  cartoons  anticipating  his  death,  are 

and  caricatures  on  the  wrong  trying  to  crawl  into  his  shoes 
side  of  great  public  questions  Times  office.  Several  ap- 


are  never  excellent.”  plications  have  already  been 

The  famous  Chicago  Tribune  made.”— May  24,  1884. 
cartoonist,  John  T.  McCutheon,  *  •  * 

once  commented  that  “cartoons  “Mr.  George  W.  Sanderson, 
today  are  much  less  acrimonious  who  mismanages  the  daily  paper 
and  depend  upon  satire  and  ridi-  called  the  Star,  feels  aggrieved 
cule,  rather  than  bludgeoning.”  at  what  w’as  said  about  him  in 
It  has  liecome  a  generally  ac-  the  last  issue  of  the  Jmimalist,  ' 
cepterl  belief  that  after  a  period  and  he  has  taken  occasion  — 
of  atiout  200  years  American  several  occasions,  in  fact — to 
cartoons  whole  have  come  express  his  opinion  of  the  Jour- 
to  represent  the  mind  of  the  nalist  and  its  editors,  staff,  pub- 
Aineriean  public  on  its  tolerant,  lisher,  compositors  and  office  boy 
"on-critical,  excessively  partisan  in  terms  by  no  means  compli- 
Point  of  view.  mentary.”— May  31,  1884.  1 
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EYE-WITNESS  REPORT 


Latin- American  Press  Fights 
Dictators,  Wins  Back  Freedom 


Peron  Leads  Massive  Crackdown; 
Repression  Swept  Hemisphere 


ity.  When  the  bill  of  seizure  “As  you  know,”  Gonzalo  said, 
came  up  for  debate,  Frondizi  “I  used  to  be  with  the  national 


declared : 

(“The  peronista  majority  be- 


police.  Jorge  was  my  colleague, 
and  he’s  still  there.  He  has  some- 


r  r  1  jjgygg  people  and  Peron-  thing  inter^ting  to  tell  you.  Sit 

Rv  Tlinvw  WalHn  the  same  thing;  down  and  listen.” 

'  ^  this  identification  bears  a  typi-  The  man  named  Jorge  took  a 

,  T  j  •  j  j  1-  U4.  c  eal  totalitarian  stamp  .  .  .  The  small  leather  notebook  from  his 

f  r  Tf  P  -■  Radical  party  ...  has  often  pocket  and  began  reading.  What 

ary  1947,  I  was  standing  on  t^ure  on  two  sides  of  Prcnsa  s  positions  on  matters  of  he  recited  was  excei-pts  from  a 

a  balcony  of  the  Casa  Rosada-  big  plant,  half  a  block  from  the  doctor ine  which  were  totally  di-  dozen  stories  I  had  aii-mailed  to 
Argentina  s  presidential  palace  plaza.  Two  squads  of  riot  police  vergent  from  those  of  La  Prcnsa.  various  Stateside  papers  since 


By  Thayer  Waldo 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Janu-  ed  every  window  and  light  fix- 


a  balcony  of  the  Casa  Rosada—  big  plant,  half  a  block  from  the  ...  . 

a  Kc  .w..jr  ux  i.  .  ‘  St-  .  jr  i.1-  doctorine  which  were  totally  di-  dozen  stories  I  had  ainnailed  to 

Argentina  s  presidential  palace  plaza  Two  squads  of  riot  police  vergent  from  those  of  La  Prcnsa.  various  Stateside  papers  since 
-lookmg  out  over  jampacked  showed  up  eventually,  but  made  retuming  to  Buenos  Aires,  four 

Waza  de  Mayo.  The  iron  railing  no  move  to  interfere  unti  the  ideas  of  La  Pren.sa,  because  we  months  earlier,  plus  passages 
beneath  my  hand  shook  to  the  vandals  tried  to  set  the  building  have  faith  in  our  own  ideas  and  from  personal  corre.s,K,ndence 

hoarse  roar  of  100,^0  voic^  afire  .  .  ,  .  ,  in  the  free  discussion  of  public  sent  and  received  during  that 

From  another  balcony,  30  feet  This  was  the  first  organized, 
to  my  right,  a  stocky  man  in  physical  attack  on  the  great  in-  ^ 

white  shirt  and  trousers  beamed  dependent  newspaper  which  Struggle  Police  Dossier 

down  on  the  seething,  delirious  Peron  had  already  marked  for 

throng.  Then  he  raised  both  conquest  or  extinction.  I  wit-  (“That  is  why  the  struggle  There  were  also  detailed 
arms  high  for  silence.  It  was  a  nessed  it  because  I  was  there  as  for  freedom  of  the  press  here  to-  memoranda  on  meetings  with  a 
good  half  minute  before  the  din  a  guest  of  his  government.  day  represents  for  us  just  one  number  of  persons,  including 

subsided  enough  so  he  could  ,  c  r  •  aspect  of  the  Argentine  people’s  a  luncheon  I  had  attended  at 

speak  again.  t.ampaign  of  (.oercion  struggle  for  their  legitimate  the  home  of  Alfredo  Palacios, 


Police  Dossier 


good  half  minute  before  the  din  a  guest  of  his  government, 
subsided  enough  so  he  could 

speak  again.  Campaign  of  Coercion 

“And  now,  companeros,"  Together  with  six  other 


Together  with  six  other  U.  S.  I’ights  and  interests,  against  a  the  Socialist  patriarch. 


shouted  Juan  Domingo  Peron,  new'spapennen  and  nine  Ameri-  totalitarian  gang  which  holds  “We  have  a  54-pagc  dossier 
“the  time  has  come  to  forget  can  Federation  of  Labor  dele-  them  iri  subjection  under  a  die-  on  you  at  headquarters,”  the 
political  passions  and  work,  gates,  I  had  arrived  in  Buenos  tutorship.”)  police  agent  concluded.  “Now, 

work,  work  for  the  greater  glory  Aires  five  days  earlier,  flown  In  its  82  years  of  staunch  in-  the  government  wants  to  avoid 
of  Argentina  and  our  mighty  down  from  Washington  aboard  dependence.  La  Prensa  had  gain-  any  scandals  on  the  eve  of  the 


five-year  plan!  I  ask  you  all  to  a  chartered  plane  for  a  month’s  ed  a  global  reputation  as  one  conference,  but  if  you  try  to 
disperse  quietly  and  go  to  your  stay.  of  the  world’s  top  newspapers,  use  the  return  portion  of  your 

homes.  What  I  saw,  heard,  and  sensed  What  Peron  did  to  and  with  it,  flight  ticket  from  Rio,  you’ll 

The  Shirtless  Ones  during  those  30  days  made  me  before  and  after  confiscation,  find  that  your  Argentine  visa 

decide  to  eome  back  there  on  my  enormously  enhanced  that  fame,  has  been  canceled.  Gonzak) 
As  if  on  signal,  the  mob  set  up  own.  Two  months  later,  I  did  so.  Qf  course  La  Prenm  was  not  thought  you  would  want  to  know 
a  rhythmic,  deafening  chant:  By  then,  the  campaign  of  harass-  the  only  organ  of  opinion  to  be  that  in  advance.” 


‘Teee-rdn,  Peee-rdn,  Peee-rdn.'’’  ment  and  coercion  against  La  silenced  by  the  dictatorship.  El  So  I  thanked  them  went 
For  more  than  two  hours,  that  Prensa  was  fully  under  way.  /ntran.s-ifirenfe,  the  nation’s  lead-  home  and  packed  the  iWt  of  my 
descamisados  The  t^upo  and  the  pressure  in-  Radical  party  journal,  was  thing's  When  I  arrived  in  Rio, 
(“shirtless  ones,”  as  Peron  called  creased  daily:  fines,  ,threats  padlocked  and  its  editor  jailed.  i  wSit  to  the  Uruguayan  con- 

his  low-income  followers)  had  blackmail,  newsprint  rationing.  The  venerable  Socialist  weekly,  Llate  and  explLed^the  situa- 

stood  under  a  blistering  midsum-  ar^n,  mob  assaults.  Vanguardia,  disappeared  after  tion  frankly,  adding  that  I 

mer  sun,  listening  to  the  dicta-  -Through  four  years  of  such  government  agents  impounded  should  like  to  take  ujf  residence 

tor  s  raucous  harangue,  cheering  methodical  terrorism.  La  Prensa  its  entire  stock  of  type  fonts.  in  Montevideo 
wildly  after  almost  every  sen-  stood  firm,  never  deviating  from  „  •  j-  j  ,  .  iiontevioeo. 

tence.  its  traditional  policies  of  free  individual  corres^nd-  The  consul-general  smiled  un- 


in  Montevideo. 

The  consul-general  smiled  un- 


Now,  reluctantly,  most  of  them  expression  and  impartial  report-  not  immune  from  derstandingly  and  a.sked  to  see 

began  to  break  it  up  and  mill  ing.  police-state  vigilance-as  this  my  passport.  Ten  minutes  later 

off  into  the  tide  etreets.  But  the  At  last,  unable  to  impose  his  T  .T  “  .  f  ,  ]■  r  tai 

hard  core  of  fanatics  present  will  bv  other  means  Peron  On  the  evening  of  Augu.st  25,  tion:  Mmon  O final.  Gallant 

had  no  mind  to  heed  their  forced  the  paper  to  suspend  pub-  1947,  I  was  packing  a  bag  pre-  folk,  the  Uruguayan.s. 

leadei-’s  final  perfunctory  injunc-  Hcation  on  January  26  1951  to  leaving  next  day  ( Subsequently,  I  had  no 

A? T_.  ^  ^  +Vl  A  i»v4- A  VM  i  i  v  •  _ 


tion,  as  I  soon  saw. 


through  a  trumped-up  labor  dis- 


reporter  learned  at  first  hand.  i  had  a  visa  with  the  annota- 
On  the  evening  of  Augu.st  25,  tion:  Mision  Ofirial.  Gallant 
1947,  I  was  packing  a  bag,  pre-  folk,  the  Uruguayans, 
paratory  to  leaving  next  day  (Subsequently,  I  had  no 
for  the  inter-American  confer-  trouble  securing  a  new  one-year 


Several  hundred  men  formed  pute.  Then  he  had  his  puppet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when  the  visa  from  the  Argentine  con- 

a  flying  wedge  near  the  far  side  congress  rubber-stamp  a  bill  of  ^  one  rang.  The  caller  was  sul  in  Montevideo;  and,  on  my 
of  the  plaza.  Through  the  scat-  outright  confiscation.  worked  in  frequent  later  visits  to  Buenos 

tering  crowd  they  charged.  For  the  first  time  since  its  ministry.  Aires,  Peron’s  men  gave  me  no 


tering  crowd  they  charged. 


the  foreign  ministry. 


Aires,  Peron’s  men  gave  me 


- „  -  - J  A'ur  toe  111-51  uiiie  since  ns  ,  j  ’  tn 

Straight  up  broad  Avenida  de  foundine-  on  October  18  1869  ^  ’"y  harder  a  time  than  they  diU  m 

Mayo.  Their  war-cry  hung  rag-  La  Prelsa  did  indeed  bLme  a  abruptly,  other  travelers:  a  thorOT^ 

gedly  on  the  hot,  damp  air:  mouthpiece.  “What’s  up?”  I  countered.  frisking  for  such  contiaban 

“Aftayo  La  Prensa.' Down  with  (Arturo  Frondizi,  now  Argen-  “Something  very  important  Time^CazS 

a-  _ j _ a.  a  >*  and  copics  of  Time  Macazme.! 


mouthpiece. 

(Arturo  Frondizi,  now  Argen- 


the  dirty  mouthpiece  of  the  tina’s  first  democratically-elected  for  you.  Please  hurry. 


criminal  oligarchy!” 


president  in  20  years,  was  then 


reached  Gonzalo’s 


Within  the  next  hour,  those  a  federal  deputy  representing  apartment,  he  introduced  me  to 


Other  Persecution* 


peronista  bully-boys  had  smash-  the  small  Radical  party  minor-  a  tall  man  in  his  early  thirties.  The  relentless  persecution  of 
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La  Prehsa — because  it  was  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  one  clear,  towering 
symbol  of  free  and  indomitable 
criticism — served  as  a  model  for 
other  L;»t  in- American  dictator’s. 

To  be  sure,  Rafael  Trujillo  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Nicaragua’s  “Tacho”  Somoza, 
among  others,  were  muzzling  the 
opposition  press  long  before 
Peron  a|)peared  on  the  scene. 
It  was  he,  though,  who  stream¬ 
lined  and  jrei-fected  the  tech¬ 
nique. 

Most  notable  of  his  imitators 
were  the  ralers  of  Colombia 
from  1948  to  1957:  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  regimes  of  Mari¬ 
ano  Ospina  Perez  and  ailing 
Laureano  Gomez  (for  whom 
Vice-President  Roberto  Urda- 
neta  substituted  during  most  of 
the  term),  and  Gen.  Gustavo 
Rojas  Pinilla’s  militai’y  dictatoi’- 
ship. 

Following  the  wholesale 
riots  of  April  9-10,  1948,  w’hen 
infuriatefl  Literal  mobs  prac¬ 
tically  razed  downtown  Bogota 
as  a  reaction  to  the  murder  of 
their  idol,  Jorge  Eliecer  Gaitan, 
press  censorship  was  decreed  by 
Ospina  Perez.  It  continued  in 
effect,  with  varying  degiees  of 
application,  for  nine  years. 

I  was  living  in  neighboring 
Ecuador  when,  on  September  6, 
1952,  a  gang  of  Conservative  in¬ 
cendiaries  gutted  the  plants  of 
Bogota’s  major  Literal  dailies, 
El  Tiempo  and  El  Espectador. 
Police  and  fire  brigades  stood  by 
passively  during  both  attacks, 
acting  only  to  prevent  damage 
to  adjacent  property. 

Although  their  equipment  and 


offices  were  largely  destroyed, 
both  newspapers  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  matter  of  days, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  edi¬ 
torial  colleagues  who  made  me¬ 
chanical  facilities  available. 

The  ‘Liberator’ 

On  June  13,  1953 — three  days 
after  my  arrival  in  Colombia, 
where  I  lived  for  the  next  three 
years — Rojas  Pinilla  took  over 
through  a  bloodless  coup.  The 
citizenry  w’ent  wild  with  joy  and 
relief  at  this  apparent  end  to 
long-drawn  fratricidal  strife 
that  had  by  then  taken  upward 
of  200,000  lives. 

Even  Roberto  Garcia-Pena, 
editor  of  El  Tiempo,  expressed 
his  faith  in  the  “liberator”  by 
playing  a  guitar  serenade  to 
him  beneath  the  balconies  of  the 
presidential  palace.  (Yet  a 
somber  omen  of  coming  events 
appeared  when,  on  September 
27,  19.53,  Rojas  banned  El  Sigln, 
the  Consei’vative  daily  owned  by 
ousted  President  Gomez.) 

There  was  a  brief  but  ecstatic 
honeymoon.  For  half  a  year, 
Rojas  did  almost  nothing  but 
travel  triumphantly  about  the 
nation,  receiving  his  country¬ 
men’s  extravagant  homage.  The 
Liberal  press — tellwethered  by 
El  Tiempo  and  El  Espectador — 
reported  his  every  move  with  ad¬ 
miration,  saluted  each  new’  de¬ 
cree,  aimed  ostensibly  at  restor¬ 
ing  democratic  liberties. 

Then,  on  June  9,  1954,  a  group 
of  unai’med  students  staged  a 
march  down  Bogota’s  Avenida 
Jimenez.  They  carried  placards 
and  intoned  slogans  protesting 


the  a srassination  by  police,  a 
day  earlier,  of  two  college  boys 
on  the  National  University 
campus. 

At  an  intersection  four  blocks 
from  the  presidential  palace, 
they  w'ere  fired  upon  pointblank 
by  troops  which  Rojas  had  or¬ 
dered  out  to  intercept  them. 
Seventeen  died  on  the  spot  and 
five  more,  of  the  76  hospitalized, 
later  succumbed  to  their  wounds. 
A  wave  of  shocked  horror  swept 
the  country. 

From  that  hour  on,  the  new 
dictator  never  resumed  his  mask 
of  genial  paternalism.  Perhaps 
no  other  man  of  modem  times 
ever  succeeded  in  dissipating 
such  a  massive  fund  of  good 
will,  so  fa.st. 

Paper  Clo!*es 

By  mid-1955,  all  respectable 
■organs  of  the  Colombian  press 
— representing  both  major  par¬ 
ties —  had  turned  solidly  against 
him.  Soon,  government  censors 
with  harsh  instmctions  moved 
into  their  editorial  rooms.  On 
August  3  of  that  year,  El 
Tiempo  published  for  the  last 
time  under  Rojas  Pinilla. 

He  had  demanded  that  an 
alleged  slight  to  his  personal 
dignity  be  expunged  by  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  abject,  dictated  re- 
tiaction,  in  a  page-one  box  for 
thirty  consecutive  days.  Edu¬ 
ardo  Santos,  El  Tiempo’s  pub¬ 
lisher  and  foi-mer  president  of 
the  country,  closed  his  paper 
dow’n  instead. 

Then  El  Espectador  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  after  the 
government  charged  that  the 


Sanchez  Cano  family,  its  own¬ 
ers,  was  liable  for  $100,000  in 
fines  for  alleged  tax  violations. 
El  Tiempo  and  the  Conservative 
El  Colombiano,  of  Medellin,  had 
similar  assessments  slapped  on 
them,  amounting  to  $500,000 
and  $175,000,  respectively. 

Not  long  afterward,  Carlos 
Villar-Borda,  young  general 
manager  for  United  Press  in 
Colombia,  was  arrested,  heavily 
fined,  depriyed  of  his  press  cre¬ 
dentials  and  passport,  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment. 
His  crime:  filing  a  dispatch  on 
the  nightmarish  bullring  massa¬ 
cre  of  February  5,  1956,  when 
Rojas’  police  agents  slaughtered 
more  than  60  spectators  and 
sent  several  hundred  to  hos¬ 
pitals. 

In  Venezuela 

Meanwhile,  much  the  same 
sort  of  thing  w’as  going  on  in 
Venezuela  under  Dictator  Mar¬ 
cos  Perez  Jimenez;  in  Peru, 
where  Gen.  Manuel  Odria 
cracked  down  repeatedly  on  El 
Comercio  and  La  Prensa,  finally 
jailed  the  latter’s  editor,  Pedro 
Belti’an;  and  sporadically  in 
Cuba,  with  Fulgencio  Batista 
wheedling  and  bludgeoning  the 
nation’s  press,  by  turns. 

When  September,  1955,  roled 
around,  editorial  freedom  — 
along  with  other  basic  rights  of 
free  men — had  been  blacked  out 
or  severely  curtailed  in  all  but 
six  of  the  twenty  Latin-Ameri- 
can  republics.  Then  suddenly, 
to  the  electrifying  sound  of  gun- 

{Continued  on  page  232) 
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PICK  THE  RIGHT  SPRINGFIELD! 


Twenfy-*Ii  SprIngflelds  in  the  (/.S.A.  —  but 
ONLY  ONE  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD 
METROPOLITAN  MARKET 
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THE  SOCIAL  REFORMERS 


“All  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,”  wrote  William  Cullen 
Bryant  in  1842,  “are  directed 
toward  a  condition  of  larger 
freedom — not  only  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  but  to  free¬ 
dom  of  intercourse.  Liberty  of 
trade  is  getting  to  be  a  popular 
rallying  cry  wherever  there  is 
any  approach  to  a  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  popular  opinion.”  To 
Bryant,  the  poet  of  Thanatopsis 
and  editor  of  the  Sew  York 
Evening  Post  for  a  half  century, 
free  trade  was  “part  of  the 
grand  movement  of  mankind 
toward  a  nobler  condition  of 
social  existence.” 

Bryant  was  typical  of  the  re¬ 
formers  who  flowered  in  New 
York  journalism  during  the 
years  of  social  ferment  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Civil  War.  The  ener¬ 
gies  of  Bryant,  Greeley  and 
other  editors  covered  the  entire 
spectrum  of  reform  in  an  ex¬ 
citing  era  which  culminated  in 
the  birth  of  the  Republican 
Party.  It  was  with  the  Tribune, 
Evening  Post  and  Times  in  mind 
that  Bennett’s  Herald  com¬ 
mented,  “Without  New  York 
journalism  there  would  have 
been  no  Republican  party.” 

Contemptuous 

Bryant,  already  famed  as  a 
poet,  came  to  the  Evening  Post 
in  1826.  He  found  the  early  19th 
century  attitude  disdainful  of 
journalism  as  a  career.  “Con¬ 
tempt  is  too  harsh  a  word  for  it, 
perhaps,”  he  said,  “but  it  is  far 
below  respect.”  The  election  of 


Dictators 
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fire  in  Argentina,  a  continent¬ 
wide  reaction  set  in. 

Peron  fled  and,  less  than  three 
months  later.  La  Prensa  'of 
Buenos  Aires  was  handed  back 
to  its  distinguished  publisher 
and  editor,  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz. 

The  tide  of  liberty  roled  on, 
over  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
dui-as,  Cuba.  Today,  by  heart¬ 
ening  contrast  with  the  grim 
picture  less  than  four  years  ago, 
the  press  of  16  Latin- American 
countries  enjoys  full  freedom 
and,  in  mo.st  cases,  substantial 
guarantees  against  encroach¬ 
ment  on  it. 

Of  the  remaining  four — the 
Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua, 


■pi  •  ^  1  T»  1  they  had  determined  not  to  work 

Bryant,  trreeley,  Kavmond.  for  the  wages  that  were  oiierod 

them!  Can  any  thing  be  imag- 

Leggett  Fought  for  Ideas  ^  rrot““'  i.! 

forgotten  its  definition.” 

By  John  M,  Havas  Leggett  at  first  opposed  the 

abolitionist  movement.  He  fear- 

Jackson,  who  knew  how  to  use  William  Leggett  joined  the  influx  of  emancipated 

newspapers  and  newspapermen,  Post  in  1829  after  stipulating  slaves  would  adversely  affect  the 
brought  changes.  that  he  not  be  asked  to  write  prosperity  of  wage  earners.  But 

With  the  elevated  status  of  articles  on  political  subjects,  “on  1835,  after  mobs  rioted 
journalists,  the  advent  of  the  which  he  had  no  settled  opin-  against  abolitionists,  Leggett 
penny  press  in  the  1830’s,  and  ions,  and  for  which  he  had  no  wrote,  “If  the  abolitionists  can- 
the  rise  of  personal  jounialism,  taste.”  Bryant  agreed,  but  Leg-  not  be  restrained  by  reasoning 
newspapers  and  their  editors  as-  gett  was  converted  into  a  zeal-  ^nd  constitutional  law,  let  than 
sumed  a  new  role  in  the  political  ous  Democrat  and  ardent  ad-  not  be  restrained  by  any  other 
and  social  life  of  the  nation,  vocate  of  free  trade  before  the  weapon.”  He  protested  when 
Many  of  them  became  spokes-  year  was  out.  Postmaster  General  Amos  Ken- 


Bv  John  M.  Havas 


men  for  the  big  reform  move-  Leggett  fired  the  pages  of  the  attempted  to  prohibit  ab- 

ments  of  the  era.  The  paper  became  one  of  ohtionists  from  using  the  mails. 

^®^®*alist  principal  spokesman  for  the  1838,  after  he  had  been 

until  the  early  1820  s,  was  con-  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
verted  to  the  laissez-faire  doc-  partv,  providing  leadership  on  Congress,  Leggett,  writing  to  a 
trines  of  Adsim  Smith  by  his  questions  as  currency,  friend,  left  no  doubt  where  he 

friend  Theodore  Sed^'ick.  Free  corporations,  monopolies  and  stood:  “I  am  an  abolitionist  I 


trines  of  Adsim  Smith  by  his 
friend  Theodore  Sedgwick.  Free 


trade  convictions  guided  his  ac-  banks.  Leggett  became  the  in-  hate  slavery  in  all  its  forms, 


tions  the  rest  of  his  life.  tellectual  leader  of  the  New  degrees,  and  influences.  ...  I 

No  Political  Opinion  York  Locofocos  and  a  staunch  would  not  have  this  fact  dL«- 

advocate  of  the  labor  movement,  guised  or  mystified,  for  any  of- 
In  1827,  the  year  Bryant  tangled  with  the  postmaster  hee  the  people  have  it  in  their 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Eve-  general  over  censorship  of  the  power  to  give.” 
ning  Post,  the  Journal  of  Com-  mails  and  defended  the  aboli-  Bryant  joined  the  plea  against 
merce  was  founded  by  Arthur  tionists  from  attacks.  “The  the  use  of  violence.  If  the  people 
Tappan,  prominent  merchant  chaunting  chembs  of  the  Eve-  wanted  the  abolitionists  gaggk 
and  philanthropic  abolitionist  ning  Post,”  was  the  way  the  all  they  had  to  do  was  pass  a 


No  Political  Opinion 


Bryant  joined  the  plea  against 
the  use  of  violence.  If  the  people 
wanted  the  abolitionists  gagged 
all  they  had  to  do  was  pass  a 


who  desired  to  give  New  York  opposition  referred  to  Bryant  law.  said  Bryant  in  1836.  “What 


City  a  daily  newspaper  of  high  and  Leggett.  is  the  reason  this  is  not  done! 

moral  tone  and  religious  char-  The  Post  led  the  lone  fieht  The  answer  is  ready.  The  com- 
acter.  The  Puntans,  Bryant  and  against  the  National  Bank.  Bry-  munity  are  for  leaving  the  lih 
Tappan  excluded  lottery  adver-  Democrats  “to  erty  of  the  press  untrammeled, 

tisements  from  their  publjca-  Leggett  died  in  1839,  shortly 

t.ons  Tappan  extended  the  ban  language,  the  absolute  and  after  leaving  the  Post. 

to  theaters  and  “business  to  AmirixT 

be  transacted  on  the  Sabbath.”  STATE.”  -rhe 


be  transacted  on  the  Sabbath.’ 


Greeley  from  Vermont 
Horace  Greeley,  who  arrived 


agitation  by  Leggett  against  Horace  Greeley,  who  arrivefl 
monopolies  and  special  charters  on  the  New  York  scene  penni- 
Paraguay,  and  Bolivia — only  the  contribute!!  in  large  measure  to  less  from  Vermont  in  1831,  was 
first-named  still  exercises  total  the  spread  of  general  incorpora-  appalled  by  the  poverty  he  saw 
control  over  liberty  of  expres-  tion  laws  and  the  increa.sed  in  the  city.  The  suffering  which 
sion.  democratization  of  economic  followed  the  panic  of  183' 

During  the  past  three-quar-  life.  moved  him  to  write  a  senw  for 

ters  of  a  century,  despots  of  one  Legpett  had  no  difficulty  in-  New-Yorker,  ^ 

stripe  or  another  in  many  West-  corporating  his  sympathy  with  Shall  be  Done  for  the  Laborer, 

ern  Hemisphere  lands  have  the  working  classes  into  his  The  series  led  to  his  fatefu  M 

sought  to  crush  opposition  by  world  of  laisses-faire.  Workers,  fluaintance  with  Allwrt  ri - 

throttling  its  voice.  No  previ-  he  said,  had  a  “bounden  duty” 
ous  attempt  achieved  such  omi-  to  organize  in  resistance  to  mon-  ouriei, 

nous  proportions  or  spread  so  onolies  and  the  currenev  svstem  Gi’eeley  became  a  convert  oi 
far  as  that  which  began  in  1946.  .  v  -  j  ^  ^  *  Fourierism  and,  together  with 

Like  all  the  rest  though  this  ?  "’hen  a  union  demonstra-  Brisbane,wroteaseriesofart.- 
asiuR  tL  ward^m^  lo  tion  against  high  prices  culmin-  ^.,^3  on  the  subject.  Greeley  ^ 

assault  was  aoom^  to  tail-  ated  in  a  flour  riot  in  1837,  Leg-  sumed  an  active  role  in  the 

ure — as  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  knew  .,  ,  ,  ,,  -  .  1  aeiive 

it  would  be  A  few  weeks  after  condemned  the  unions  and  Brook  Farm  experiment  and  tw 

La  Prensa  had  been  seized  by  held  that  the  dealers  had  a  “per-  Sylvania  and  North  -^mericit 
Peron,  that  redoubtable  editor  feet  natural  right  to  fix  their  Phalanxes.  Brook  Fann  not  oiu 

and  current  president  of  the  0"’^^  price.”  interested  many  other  perso 

Intei'-American  Press  Associa-  ,  ■  ■  c.  -i  "h®  were,  at  one  time  or  M 

tion  wrote  these  wise,  prophetic  ®  ‘  other,  to  write  for  the  rrihu**’ 

words:  Bryant  sprang  to  the  defense  but  it  seiwed  to  introduce  GrtC 

“Freedom  always  wins  the  of  union  tailors  who  had  been  ley  to  Charles  A.  Dana,  who 

final  battle,  and  great  injustices  fined  for  a  strike.  “They  were  was  to  be  associated  with  Gr^ 

have  never  been  lasting.”  condemned,”  he  wrote,  “because  ley  on  the  Tribune  after  tn 
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assault  too  was  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure — as  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  knew 
it  would  be.  A  few  weeks  after 


vn  price.”  interested  many  other  persons 

who  were,  at  one  time  or 

Defended  Sinker.  ^  Tribunt^ 

Bryant  sprang  to  the  defense  but  it  seiwed  to  introduce  GrW" 


have  never  been  lasting.’ 


.  27,  ^ 


failure  of  the  Brook  Farm  ex-  perance,  tobacco,  pacifism,  wo-  I 
periment  until  the  Civil  War.  men’s  rights,  “table  rappers,” 
Parke  Godwin,  Bryant’s  son-in-  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
law  and  biographer  and  the  man  causes  were  to  divert  Greeley’s 
who  replaced  Leggett  on  the  attention  and  his  energies.  A 
Post,  was  also  interested  in  candidate’s  position  on  the 
Fourierist  experiments,  contri-  Maine  temperance  law  became 
bating  a  popular  exposition,  as  important  to  Greeley,  who 
Pojndar  View  of  the  Doctrines  did  not  drink  even  tea  or  coffee,  . 
of  Charles  Fourier.  as  a  candidate’s  stand  on  free  | 

Greelev’s  ideas  on  labor,  form-  trade  had  become  to  Bryant.  | 
ed  in  these  years,  became  the  Despite  his  stand  on  women’s 
basis  of  his  social  philosophy  rights  and  temperance,  Gree- 
after  the  Tribune  was  founded  ley  revolted  against  some  sug-  , 
in  1841.  His  program,  while  gestions  for  more  liberal  di-  ! 
showing  concern  for  labor,  was  vorce  legislation,  including  | 
not  antithetical  to  capital:  dninkenness  as  a  cause  for  di-  j 

“The  great,  all-embracing  Re-  vorce.  i 

form  of  our  age  is  .  .  .  the  SO-  Among  Greeley’s  more  con-  I 
CIAL  Refoi-m,  —  that  which  ventional  Whig  views  was  his 
seeks  to  lift  the  Laboring  Class,  position  as  an  ardent  protec- 
as  such,— not  out  of  labor,  by  tionist,  which  put  a  gulf  be¬ 
any  means, — but  out  of  ignor-  tween  himself  and  ^  Bryant, 
ance,  inefficiency,  dependence,  Greeley  felt  high  tariffs  were 
and  want,  and  place  them  in  a  necessity  to  develop  the  na- 
a  position  of  partnership  and  tion’s  resources  and  would  bene- 
recognized  mutual  helpfulness  fit  both  the  American  laborer 
with  the  suppliers  of  the  Capital  and  industrialist, 
which  they  render  fruitful  and  Both  Greeley  and  Biyant 
efficient.”  were  lovers  of  the  rustic  life, 

and  moved  to  the  country.  Gree- 
Karl  Marx  i^gp^me  interested  in  scien- 

Karl  Mane  was  a  contributor  tific  farming,  attacked  the  “land 
to  the  rribune,  but  Greeley  con-  monopoly,”  and  agitated  for 
sidered  Communism  irrational  homestead  legislation  and  west- 
and  unjust.  “I  reject  Commun-  ward  expansion.  Bryant  ciai- 
ism  as  at  war  with  one  of  the  saded  for  the  development  of 
strongest  and  most  universal  Central  Pai’k. 
instincts, — that  which  impels  „ 

each  worker  to  produce  and  Prospectus 

save  for  himself  and  his  own.”  Raymond  admired  Leggett  as  !] 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  associated  “a  brave  and  gifted  man,”  but 
with  Greeley  on  the  New  Yorker  could  not  share  Whittier’s  hope  1 
in  its  last  days  and  on  the  Trih-  that  young  men  follow  Leggett’s 
une  in  its  infancy,  moved  over  example.  After  severing  his  ties 
to  James  Watson  Webb’s  Cour-  with  Webb,  Raymond,  impressed 
ier  and  Enquirer  in  1843.  Ray-  by  the  Tribune’s  success  and 
mond  had  from  the  beginning  convinced  of  the  demand  for  a 
ridiculed  Greeley’s  association  Whig  journal  or  more  moderate 
with  Brisbane  and  criticized  views,  founded  the  Times  in 
Greeley’s  utopian  socialism.  The  1851.  In  the  prospectus  of  the 
two  editors  began  a  six-month  Times,  he  indicated  refonn 
journalistic  discussion  of  Four-  should  be  wrought  by  perpetuat- 
ierism  in  November,  1846,  w’hich  ing  the  good,  avoiding  the  evil, 
attracted  wide  attention.  checking  “rash  innovations”  and 

....  rr  .  protecting  established  institu- 

i>erMonary  Topics  tions.  How  different  was  the  ap- 

The  “grand  aim”  of  Fourier-  P>*oach  of  Greeley,  who  thought 
ism,  argued  Greeley,  was  “re-  “must  first,  by  resolute  ef- 

conciliation  of  the  interests  of  ^is  bit  in  the  mouth 

capital  and  labor.”  His  social-  Nature,  his  .saddle  on  her 
ism  was  a  natural  development  and  his  spurs  in  her  sides, 

from  other  forms  of  guarantee-  prepared  to  run  his 

ism  alieady  in  vogue,  such  as  nobler  race  and  achieve  his  | 
odd-fellow.ship,  the  protective  higher  destiny.”  | 

unions,  mutual,  fire,  marine  and  It  w’as  the  showdown  on  slav- 
life  insurance.  Raymond,  a  na-  ery  that  brought  the  reformers 
bve  of  the  hotbed  of  evangelical  into  the  same  camp.  It  was  a 
Protestantism  which  vras  w’est-  simple  thing  for  Bryant  to  move 
ern  New  York,  contended  the  from  free  trade  to  free  speech 
principles  of  all  true  reform  to  free  soil.  Bryant’s  opposi- 
niust  come  dowm  from  heaven  tion  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
mrough  the  Christian  religion,  could  be  traced  to  the  “first 
Greeley  tried  without  success  whisper  of  the  scheme  to  annex 
to  convert  his  political  mentor,  Texas,”  but  his  recurrent  hope 
Thurlow  Weed  of  the  Albany  that  the  Democratic  party  could 
Eveninif  Journal,  to  his  pet  re-  be  reformed  from  w’ithin  proved 
form.s. 

Shaker  communal  life,  tern-  (Continued  on  page  234)  1 
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nothing  more  than  a  delusion. 

Bryant  aided  the  fomiation 
of  the  Free  Soil  Party  in  1848, 
but  was  dissatisfied  by  1852. 
He  had  hoped  the  Free-Soilers 
would  become  the  party  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  white  man  as  well 
as  the  black.  Lack  of  a  free 
trade  plank  drove  Bryant  to 
vote  for  Franklin  Pierce,  only 
to  be  disillusioned  again.  Gree¬ 
ley’s  sympathy  went  to  the  Free- 
Soilers,  but  not  his  vote.  “Party 
fidelity  has  withheld  me,”  he 
wi'ote  Schuyler  Colfax.  In 
Scott’s  defeat  in  1852,  Greeley 
saw  annihilation  for  the  Whigs 
—  which  caused  the  diehard 
Raymond  to  disown  him. 

.\gainst  Slavery 

The  truth  is  that  Greeley  en¬ 
tered  the  fight  against  slavery 
belatedly.  But  once  he  entered, 
the  Tribune  became  the  “drum¬ 
beat  of  the  nation.”  He  believed 
slavery  should  be  abolished,  but 
he  could  not  see  how  this  could 
be  done  by  attending  abolition 
meetings.  “Suppose  the  people 
of  Vermont  all  convert  to  aboli¬ 
tion,  how  was  that  to  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  Slavery 
in  Georgia?”  he  asked. 

Greeley  was  outraged  by  the 
murder  of  his  fellow  editor, 
Elijah  Lovejoy,  and  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  other  setbacks  to  constitu¬ 
tional  liberties  during  the 
lengthy  agitation.  He  felt  slav¬ 
ery  was  against  the  “order  of 
nature”  and  was  at  war  with 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
In  slavery,  he  saw  the  chief 
cause  of  dissension,  jealousy 
and  hatred  in  the  nation. 

The  Kansas  -  Nebraska  bill 
crumbled  the  wall  that  sepa¬ 
rated  Bryant  and  Greeley,  and 
eventually  brought  Raymond 
into  the  fold.  Greeley  sought  a 
union  of  anti-Nebraska  parties, 
and  offered  the  simple  name  of 
“Republican”  as  fitting  for  the 
new  party.  Fusion  of  Whigs  and 
Republicans  was  consummated 
in  1855. 

Bryant,  Greeley  and  Raymond 
were  now  in  the  same  party. 
Once  Greeley  had  called  Bryant 
a  “villain”  in  print,  and  accused 
him  of  lying.  Now  he  was  urg¬ 
ing  Bryant’s  nomination  as  sec- 
retai-y  of  state.  When  400  Re¬ 
publicans  from  23  states  met  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1856  to  form  a 
national  organization,  Raymond 
wrote  the  addre.ss  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  adopted  by  the  party.  Gree¬ 
ley  called  it  a  “bore,”  but 
printed  the  full  text,  anyway. 
Bryant  did  not  attend.  “I  do 
not  like  consultations,”  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  as  soon  as  a 
party  becomes  strong  “the 
rogues  are  attracted  to  it,  and 
immediately  tiy  to  manage  it.” 


For  the  1860  nomination, 
Bryant  originally  favored  Sal¬ 
mon  P.  Chase  and  Greeley 
backed  Edward  Bates.  Bryant 
switched  to  Lincoln  long  before 
Greeley’s  “stop-Seward”  move¬ 
ment  threw  the  nomination  to 
the  Rail  Splitter.  Raymond, 
loyal  to  Seward  to  the  end,  was 
bitter,  but  characteristically  be¬ 
came  Lincoln’s  warmest  and 
most  consistent  supporter.  Bry¬ 
ant  and  Greeley  were  among 
the  liberals  who  revolted  against 
“Grantism”  in  1872,  but  when 
Greeley  was  nominated,  Bryant 
could  not  bring  himself  to  sup¬ 
port  his  old  foe. 

Historian  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager  has  commented  that 
“only  in  the  perspective  of  half 
a  century  can  we  see  how  deep 
is  the  chasm  that  separates 
William  Cullen  Bryant  from 
Col.  R.  R.  McCormick.  .  .  .”  But 
as  surely  as  the  penny  papers  of 
the  1830’s  foreshadowed  the 
sensational  journalism  of  the 
1890’s  did  the  efforts  of  the  pre- 
Civil  War  reformers  anticipate 
the  social  and  economic  issues 
of  the  next  100  years. 

Despite  his  eccentricities  and 
i.sms,  Greeley  could  be  the  “most 
practical  of  men,”  as  Vernon  L. 
Parrington  noted.  His  concern 
with  the  problems  of  both  the 
wage  earner  and  fanner  showed 
insight  into  the  industrial  and 
agrarian  problems  which  were 
magnified  after  the  Civil  War. 
Greeley’s  wanderings  in  New 
York’s  slums  were  duplicated 
later  by  Jacob  Riis  of  the  Trib¬ 


une  and  Evening  Sun,  w'ho, 
shocked  by  the  cniel  realities 
of  industrialization  and  immi¬ 
gration  in  an  urban  society, 
wrote  the  classic  social  indict¬ 
ment,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 
The  conclusions  of  Riis  in  1890 
would  have  done  Greeley — and 
even  Raymond — proud;  this  is. 
New  York’s  tenement  problems 
could  be  solved  through  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience  and  six  per  cent. 
Greeley  anticipated  both  the 
Utopians  and  the  muckrakers. 

Prophet  of  New  Deal 

Greeley  and  Leggett  notwith¬ 
standing,  organized  labor  had 
a  long  uphill  fight.  Leggett’s 
egalitarianism  was  such  that 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  liber¬ 
als  not  only  as  a  spokesman 
for  Jacksonian  democracy,  but 
as  a  prophet  of  the  New  Deal 
and  20th  century  economic  de¬ 
mocracy.  But  Greeley  under¬ 
stood  better  than  did  Leggett 
that  social  justice  was  to  be 
wrought  by  government  partici¬ 
pation.  When  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  presented  his  program 
in  1933,  he  found  one-third  of 
the  nation  still  “ill-hou.sed,  ill- 
clad,  ill-nourished.” 

As  for  Bryant,  he  lived  to  see 
the  Republican  party  he  helped 
create  become  the  party  of 
rogues  and  protectionism,  but 
a  world-wide  depression  and 
Cold  War  economics  have  given 
new  meaning  to  his  battle  for 
free  tiade.  His  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment,  however,  was  his  monu¬ 
mental  battle  for  civil  liberties. 


Jottings 

from 

The  Journalist 

“The  World  made  an  error  of 
no  small  magnitude  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  its  series  of  Brooklyn 
Belles  in  last  Sunday’s  issue. 
Brooklyn  is  such  a  quiet,  con- 
seiwative,  home  village,  that  the 
l>ictures  burst  upon  its  aston- 
i.shed  citizens  like  a  thunderclap, 
and  nobody  liked  it.” — June  7, 
1884. 


“Ml*.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the 
Sun,  with  all  his  twitting  of  the 
other  papers  for  exaggerating 
their  circulation,  is  not  above 
lying  himself  about  his  own.  The 
Sun  claims  now  to  have  from 
122,000  to  125,000  circulation  a 
dav.  This  is  not  true. — June  7, 
1884. 


“A  good  deal  has  been  said 
lately  in  the  press  of  the  United 
States  concei*ning  the  t)olt  of  the 
Xew  York  Times  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  and  the  probable 
effect  of  that  operation  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  paper  itself.” 
—June  21,  1884. 


“Stillson  Hutchings  will  soon 
retire  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  printing 
presses.  Hoe!  Hoe!  What  a 
rival  to  the  Great  Richard!”— 
July  5,  1884. 


“Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
apjiears  to  be  subject  to  the 
change  of  seasons.  Periodically 
about  this  time  and  in  November 
the  proprietor  of  the  Herald 
turns  over  his  office,  discharges 
three  or  four  valuable  men,  em¬ 
ploys  as  many  more  new  ones 
who  know  nothing  about  the 
business  of  making  newspapers, 
and  changes  the  departments  of 
a  dozen  men  on  the  jiaper.  — 
July  5,  1884. 


“Peter  Rupp,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  lately  inherited  a  fortune 
of  $1,100,000  from  a  rich  uncle. 
—July  5,  1884. 


“George  Edgar  Montgomery 
and  family  have  gone  to  Stater 
Island  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
springtime  in  the  country,  and 

THEY  ALL  WENT  TMAT-A- WAY!— Horace  Greeley  sits  alone  in  the  5 

shade  of  City  Hall  Parle,  off  Parle  Row.  as  today's  newspaper  presses  pther  inspiration  from  uniu^ 
roar  in  buildings  far  away — across  town  and  uptown.  Many  others  of  '^Ig  leaf  and  bursting  bud.  ^ 
the  old  days  "went  West"  with  the  setting  sun.  April  26,  1884. 
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WATCH  DOG  FOR  75  YEARS 


The  Inland  Set  Its  Goal  As  Mutual  Aid 


Chicago 

“This  (The  Inland)  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  editors,  formed 
for  offensive  and  defensive  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  not  a  philanthropic 
concern,  and  its  legislation  is 
devoted  solely  to  fostering  the 
business  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers.”  —  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Feb.  20,  1S88. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  utove  editorial  excerpt 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  three  years  after  the 
founding  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  here  early  in  1885 
at  the  old  Tremont  House  by  a 
handful  of  Midwest  newspaper 
publishers  who  were  concerned 
about  the  hiph  price  of  news¬ 
print. 

Later  the  Inland’s  charter  set 
forth  the  association’s  objec¬ 
tives,  namely  “to  secure  news 
sei-vice,  telegraph  plates,  miscel¬ 
lany,  illu.st rations,  advertising, 
supplements,  correspondence, 
and  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  supplies.” 

Miitiiul  Cooperation 

Key  words  in  the  charter  were 
“mutual  cooperation”  —  a  goal 
that  has  been  religiously  ad¬ 
hered  to  over  the  past  75  years. 
The  Inland  came  into  being  be- 
cau.se  serious-minded  newspaper 
publishers  sought  ways  and 
means  to  produce  better  news¬ 
papers  and  thereby  better  serve 
their  readers. 

Next  Feb.  21-2.3,  Inland  mem¬ 
bers  will  meet  here  at  the  Drake 


Hotel  to  officially  celebrate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  now  includes  near¬ 
ly  475  newspapers  in  20  states 
and  one  Canadian  province.  In¬ 
land  primarily  serves  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  Rocky  Mountain 
area. 

Heading  the  75th  Anniversary 
Committee  is  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
Champaign-U rbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  Inland  past  president, 
B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  heads  up  the  banquet 
committee  for  the  Monday  night 
festivities.  Another  anniversary 
program  highlight  will  be  a  his¬ 
torical  flashback  presentation  of 
events  and  personalities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Inland’s  history. 
Presiding  at  the  February  con¬ 
vention  will  be  President  Elect 
Loring  C.  Merwin,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph. 

14  Founder  Members 

At  the  first  Inland  meeting, 
14  founder  members  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  from  three  states  — 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wi.sconsin. 
They  were: 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Express.  Pierce 
Burton;  Danville  (Ill.)  News, 
W.  R.  Jewell;  Elgin  (Ill.)  News, 
A.  H.  Lowrie;  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Republican  -  Register,  S.  W. 
Grubb;  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  George  E.  Doyling;  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Ttepiiblic-Sun,  Robert 
Mann  Woods;  Moline  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  J.  K.  Groom;  Ottawa 
(Ill.)  Times,  E.  A.  Nattinger; 


TOTAL  SELLING  IN  HIGH  GEAR  .  .  . 
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Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register, 
Thomas  Rees;  Streator  (Ill.) 
Free  Press,  John  Fornof;  Lafa¬ 
yette  (Ind.)  Journal,  W.  Bent 
Wilson;  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Republican,  Ira  S.  Carpenter; 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  H.  F. 
Bliss;  and  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  F.  W.  Starbuck. 

No  records  are  available  of 
the  Inland  meetings  of  1885  and 
1886.  The  association  was  in¬ 
corporated,  however,  on  March 
21,  1887,  with  the  following 
officers : 

E.  A.  Nattinger,  Ottawa, 
president;  H.  F.  Bliss,  Janes¬ 
ville,  vicepresident  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  R.  M.  Woods,  Joliet,  vice- 
president  for  Illinois;  W.  E. 
Rosebro,  Crawfordsville,  vice- 
president  for  Indiana;  and  John 
W.  Fornof,  Streator,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Sought  ‘Foreign’  Ads 

Cooperative  buying  and  the 
development  of  “foreign”  adver¬ 
tising  were  among  the  chief  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Inland  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence. 
Telegraph  plates  gave  way  to 
dispatches  by  wire,  with  the 
introduction  of  typesetting  ma¬ 


chinery.  Rural  route  mail  serv¬ 
ice  in  1896  greatly  stimulated 
“country”  circulation.  The 
Spanish- American  War  created 
intense  news  interest  and  intro¬ 
duced  bold  banner  headlines. 
Inland  dailies  kept  pace  with 
these  importance  changes  and 
were  among  the  first  to  ins  itute 
the  telephone  “pony  service”  of 
press  association  news  prepared 
especially  for  non-metropolitan 
papers. 

The  Inland  expanded  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  and  experienced  even 
greater  expansion  as  the  country 
emerged  from  World  War  I. 
During  the  war,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  newspapers  had  been 
threatened  by  a  serious  shortage 
of  newsprint.  Inland  members 
helped  distribute  newsprint  to 
papers  in  need. 

Many  Business  Problems 

In  the  ’20’s  and  ’30’s  problems 
of  business  management  were 
paramount  and  Inland  pioneered 
in  establishing  a  newspaper  cost 
finding  system.  As  an  associa¬ 
tion,  members  participated  in 
more  and  more  surveys  to  ascer- 

(Continued  on  page  236) 
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tain  publishing  practices  in  the 
fields  of  labor,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  business  office  proce¬ 
dures  and  editorial  matters. 
Postal  affairs  were  carefully 
watched  and  chain  store  adver¬ 
tising  relations  were  greatly 
improved  through  constnictive 
work  done  by  the  Inland’s  chain 
store  relations  committee. 

Evidencing  their  good  faith  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  recovery 
program  under  NR  A  and  the 
Blue  Eagle,  a  vast  majority  of 
Inland  members  assented  to  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Code,  but  zeal¬ 
ously  guarded  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  a  free  press. 

When  Inland  Daily  Pi'ess 
Association  held  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  convention  here  in  1935, 
members  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  sale  of  news  for 
radio  broadcasting  by  advertis¬ 
ers  and  recommending  that  to 
the  Publishers’  National  Radio 
Committee  that  the  then  pres¬ 
ent  cooperative  arrangement 
with  broadcastei’s  be  maintained. 

Ser\ices  Expanded 

During  the  past  25  years.  In¬ 
land  has  continued  to  expand  its 
many  seiwices  for  member  news¬ 
papers.  These  include  cost  and 
revenue  studies,  first  established 
in  1920  and  in  recent  years  re¬ 
fined  and  expanded  according  to 


circulation  classifications;  ad¬ 
vertising  comparison  reports  on 
monthly  and  annual  basis ; 
aw’ards  for  outstanding  news- 
paperboys  for  presentation  an¬ 
nually  on  Newspaperboy  Day; 
wage  and  salary  suiweys,  cover¬ 
ing  all  departments;  and  news¬ 
paper  management  conferences 
held  twice  a  year  during  Inland 
conventions. 

In  addition,  incentive  contests 
are  held  annually  in  typog¬ 
raphy,  news  photography,  local 
government  news  and  com¬ 
munity  seiwice  in  cooperation 
with  journalism  departments  of 
several  Midwest  univei’sities,  in¬ 
cluding  Northwestern,  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin.  Thei’e  is  also  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Award 
for  distinguishe<l  seiwice  in 
journalism,  awarded  annually  to 
an  outstanding  Inlander. 

Newsprint  Survey 

In  1956,  Inland  undertook  a 
newsprint  supply  survey  for 
daily  newspapers  in  12  Midwest 
states  to  deteiTiiine  the  five-year 
neefls  of  publishers  and  to  en¬ 
courage  mill  expansion  to  avert 
any  serious  shortage  in  the  12- 
state  Central  region  through 
1960.  This  study  was  made  by  a 
research  team  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Inland 


plans  to  supplement  the  1956 
projection  in  1960  to  project 
new'sprint  needs  for  the  next  five 
years. 

Inland  has  also  exerted  its 
leadership  in  recruiting  more 
young  people  for  newspaper 
w’ork  and  in  upgrading  news¬ 
paper  personnel  through  apti¬ 
tude  tests  and  modern  methods 
of  employe  selection. 

“According  to  an  Inland  sur¬ 
vey’’  has  become  a  hallmark  of 
authority  in  newspaper  circles. 
“We  are  endeavoring  to  make 
more  significant  the  raw'  survey 
data  gathered  and  thereby  be  of 
greater  sei  vice  to  our  members,’’ 
explained  William  F.  Canfield, 
secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Inland  since 
1945. 

Inland’s  first  three  secretaries 
w-ere  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
Inland  publishers.  The  late  Wil 
V.  Tufford  was  Inland’s  first 
paid  secretary,  serving  in  that 
capacity  from  1902  until  his 
death  in  1932.  During  that  30- 
year  i)eriod  he  administered 
affairs  of  the  association  from 
Clinton,  la.,  home  of  the  Iowa 
Printing  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
president. 

Meyer  and  Canfield 

The  late  John  L.  Meyer  sue 


"NO,  NO,  DEAR  .  .  .  it's  just  another  routine  day  in  the  office  .  .  . 
how're  the  kids?" — by  Sid  Barron  in  the  75th  Anniversary  Supplement 
of  the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily  Times. 


ceeded  Mr.  Tufford  in  1932.  Mr. 
Meyer  had  resigned  as  '-ditor  of 
the  National  Printer- Journalist 
to  accept  the  appointment  as 
Inland  secretary.  He  moved  the 
Inland  office  from  Clinton  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  as.sociation 
headquarters  were  remained  un¬ 
til  1937,  w’hen  Inland  headquar¬ 
ters  w'ere  established  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Meyer  brought  with  him 
a  young  assistant,  William  Can- 
field,  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
journalism  graduate  who  had 
previously  been  with  the  Wis- 
conin  Press  As.sociation.  He  was 
named  members’  sendees  man¬ 
ager.  In  1945  he  was  made  sec¬ 
retary-manager,  succeeding  Mr. 
Meyer,  who  retired  because  of 
ill  health.  Mr.  Canfield  became 
a  valuable  assistant  to  Mr. 
Meyer  during  the  hectic  years 
of  World  War  II  when  Inland 
was  a  guiding  light  as  news¬ 
papers  weathered  the  problems 
of  supply  shortages,  government 
cen.sorship  and  0PM  regulations. 


“The  most  .smile-provoking  of 
post-election  phenomena  was  the 
late  boom  of  Jacob  Whitelaw 
Reid,  of  the  New  Yii>rk  Tribune. 
for  the  Senatorship.  to  succeed 
that  fine  but  bibulous  old  Upper 
Silurian  fossil.  Senator  Lap- 
ham.’’ — The  Journalist,  Dec.  20, 
1884. 


‘CONGRESS  SHALL  MAKE  NO  LAW...’ 


Several  Monumental  Cases 
Decided  in  Supreme  Court 


Washington 

Vigilance  has  been  the  price 
of  upholding  and  underscoring 
the  law  of  the  press,  so  simply 
state<l  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite<l  States  and  so  thoroughly 
dissecte<l  in  litigation  reported 
in  EifcP’s  pages  over  the  past 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Through  the  volumes  of  the 
past  75  years  nins  a  story  of 
lawsuits  and  public  prosecutions, 
some  based  on  well-intentioned 
doubts,  others  attempting  to  use 
the  judiciary  to  punish  or  con¬ 
trol  an  instrument  that  would 
not  bend  to  sei-ve  the  purposes 
of  individuals  or  groups. 

The  Founding  Fathers  wrote, 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law. 

.  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.”  It  must 
have  seemed  to  them  that  they 
had  dispf)sed  of  a  basic  point  of 
discontent.  History  was  to  show 
they  had  merely  stirred  up  one. 
The  several  States  adopted  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  a  basic  tenet 
using  language  varying  slightly, 
when  at  all,  from  the  words  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  States  also  were  to  learn 
that  the  finality  they  believed 
assured  was  not  achieved. 

Freedom  from  what?  That 
question  has  been  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  several  monumental 
cases.  The  decisions  crystallized 
on  the  precept  that  the  right  to 
publish  anti  circulate  without 
previous  restraint  by  any  agency 
of  government  is  paramount. 
Naturally  that  does  not  absolve 
a  publi.sher  from  answerability 
in  private  suits  or  criminal 
prosecution  from  wrongs  or 
crimes  which  may  flow  from  the 
publication.  But  it  does  estab¬ 
lish  that  no  government  entity 
may  padlock  the  press,  stay  the 
edition,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
publication  of  information  which 
the  authorities  prefer  not  to 
find  in  print. 

CF.N.SORSHIP 

.War  v.*?.  Minnesota  (1931)  is 
the  cla.ssic  case  on  “previous  re¬ 
straint.”  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  had  been  upheld  earlier 
but  this  case  involved  a  state 
statute  and  the  ruling  served  to 
round  out  a  body  of  law  which 
had  been  built  around  the  Fed¬ 
eral  constitutional  right.  Minne¬ 
sota  invoked  a  statute  by  the 
terms  of  which  an  injunction 
might  be  obtained  to  prevent 
publication  of  malicious,  scandal¬ 
ous  or  defamatory  material.  The 
batvrflay  Press,  which  had  car¬ 
ried  articles  containing  malicious 
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By  Janiesi  J.  Butler 

and  defamatory  comments  on 
officials  of  Minneapolis  was  en¬ 
joined.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
this  to  be  “previous  restraint” 
and  ruled  the  statute  unconsti¬ 
tutional  as  violative  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  press  guaranty. 

In  Patterson  vs.  Colorado,  de¬ 
cided  almost  25  years  before  the 
Near  case  arose,  the  principle  of 
“previous  restraint”  was  ap- 
proache.l  from  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  A  publisher  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  contempt  proceedings 
based  on  articles  and  a  cartoon 
which,  it  was  charged,  reflected 
on  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
in  cases  then  pending.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  that  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  were  not  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  press  guaranty. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision,  the  justices 
agreed,  is  to  prevent  previous 


re.straints  ujKm  publications, 
and  not  to  prevent  subsequent 
punishment  for  what  may  be 
found  to  be  contrary  to  public 
welfare. 

Schenrk  vs.  the  United  States, 
decided  in  1919,  upheld  the  ma¬ 
jor  exception  to  the  rule  that 
anything  may  be  publi.shed,  but 
at  tbe  risk  of  the  printer.  The 
litigation  concerned  a  circular, 
not  a  newspaper;  and  the  issue 
was  the  paramount  right  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  preseiwe 
the  Union  in  time  of  military 
action.  The  publication  urge<l 
opposition  to  World  War  -  se¬ 
lective  .service  draft.  A  great 
liberal.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  expounded  at  length  on 
the  essentiality  of  a  free  press 
but  spoke  for  the  majority  in 
upholding  a  conviction,  saying: 
"The  question  in  every  case  is 
whether  the  words  used  are  used 


in  such  circumstances  and  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a 
clear  and  present  danger  that 
they  will  bring  about  the  sub¬ 
stantive  evils  that  Congress  has 
a  right  to  prevent.” 

Gitlow  ivs.  New  York  (1925) 
is  what  the  legal  profession  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  “close  case”  (in 
tbis  usage  the  closeness  relates 
to  the  legal  principle  rather  than 
the  vote  of  the  justices).  Gitlow 
published  two  periodicals  which, 
the  prosecution  contended,  en¬ 
couraged  overthrow  of  organ¬ 
ized  government  by  force  or  vio¬ 
lence,  in  violation  of  a  state 
statute.  His  conviction  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Vio¬ 
lation  of  the  right  of  piess  was 
raised  as  defense  but  the  high 
court  made  a  distinction:  the 
accu.sed  man  was  charged  under 
a  statute  prohibiting  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  language  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  organized  govern¬ 
ment  by  unlawful  means;  there¬ 
fore  the  statute  did  dot  abridge 
bis  right  of  academic  discus¬ 
sion.  There  was  no  war  or  threat 
of  war  at  the  time.  The  holding 
was  the  subject  of  a  vigorous 
dissent  by  the  liberal  duo  of 
Justices  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Louis  Brandeis.  They  cited 
the  fact  that  the  Schenck  case 
turned  on  the  circumstances  that 
war  was  being  waged  and  argued 
that  the  rationale  used  in  that 
decision  could  not  be  stretched 
to  cover  a  situation  arising  in 
1925  when  there  was  no  present 
danger  of  overthrow  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

MONOPOLY 

United  States  vs.  Associated 
Press  et  als  w’as  an  antitrust 
proceeding  adjudged  in  1944, 
striking  down  AP  by-laws  which 
the  court  held  unduly  restrained 
competition,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  association  members. 

Justice  Hugh  Black  wrote  the 
opinion,  capsuling  the  position 
of  the  court  in  these  words: 
“Inability  to  buy  news  from  the 
largest  news  agency,  or  any  one 
of  its  multitude  of  members,  can 
have  a  most  serious  effect  on 
the  publication  of  competitive 
newspapers,  both  those  present¬ 
ly  published  and  those  which, 
but  for  these  restrictions,  might 
be  published  in  the  future  .  .  . 
Trade  restrains  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
competition,  tend  to  block  the 
initiative  which  brings  news¬ 
papers  into  the  field  of  business 
and  to  frustrate  the  free  enter- 

(Continued  on  page  238) 


FIRST  PLANT  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News  at  844  Broad  Street  in 
1883-84.  In  the  doorway  stand  Abbott  Steel,  first  editor,  and  Edward 
W.  Scudder  Sr.,  son  of  the  first  publisher,  who  later  was  the  second 
publisher. 
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prise  system  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Sherman  Act  to 
protect.” 

Under  attack  were  AP  by¬ 
laws  which  forbade  members  to 
sell  news  to  non-members;  re¬ 
quired  a  payment  by  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  percentage  of  past 
dues  since  1900;  demanded  re¬ 
linquishment  of  exclusive  news 
rights;  required,  for  admission 
to  membership,  a  majority  vote 
of  all  the  members  if  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  member  would  be 
created  or  increased  by  admit¬ 
ting  the  applicant. 

To  arrive  at  its  conclusions, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  it  is  of 
no  legal  consequence  that  there 
is  no  showing  of  actual  damage 
having  been  done;  that  trade  in 
the  sale  of  news  between  the 
states  is  “interstate  commerce”; 
that  co-operative  organizations 
are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
antitimst  laws;  that  availability 
of  other  press '  associations 
doesn’t  take  AP  out  of  the  Act’s 
control;  that  the  effect  of  the 
court  order  would  not  be  to 
establish  a  newspaper  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility;  that  the  fact  mem¬ 
bership  is  not  indispensible  to 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
is  not  controlling;  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  abridged  by 
the  decision  reached  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  and  now 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  right  of  any  one  to  sell 
his  product  was  not  disputed 
but,  the  court  said,  persons  may 
not  combine  unduly  to  hinder  or 
obsti-uct  the  free  flow  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  order  commanded 
AP  to  make  its  news  available 
to  competitors  of  old  members 
without  discrimination  through 
by-laws  controlling  membership, 
or  otherwise. 

United  Statei^  vh.  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal  established  the  legal  propo¬ 
sition  that  a  newspaiwr  may  not 
refuse  paid  advertising  copy 
solely  becau.se  a  company  per¬ 
sists  in  using  radio  advertising 
time.  The  publishers  of  the 
New's-Journal  in  the  Ohio  city 
contended  they  had  the  right  to 
reject  ads  for  any  I'eason,  or 
none.  But  an  Ohio  District  Court 
enjoined  the  newspaper  and  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
action  with  no  dissent,  declar¬ 
ing:  “The  right  of  a  private 
business  is  qualified,  not  abso¬ 
lute.  Its  (the  right)  exercise  as 
a  purpo.seful  means  of  monopo¬ 
lizing  interstate  commerce  is 
prohibited  by  law.”  In  the  Lor¬ 
ain  case  the  vice  found  by  the 
Court  was  use  of  withholding 
acceptance  of  copy  as  a  means 
to  force  an  advertiser  out  of  a 
competing  medium.  The  decision 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  a 
paper  to  decline  to  publish  copy 


w'hich  is  libelous,  scandalous,  compelled  advertisers  to  pay  for  judge  presiding  at  the  trial  of 
defamatory,  lewd,  obscene,  im-  advertising  they  didn’t  want;  several  organized  labor  leaders 
moral,  or  designed  to  promote  compelled  subscribers  to  buy  would  make  a  mistake  if  he 
violation  of  law.  newspapers  they  didn’t  want;  granted  them  probation.  The 

United  States  vs.  Kansas  City  denied  competing  media  of  ac-  State’s  Attorney  read  into  this 
Star  Co.  is  a  monopoly  case  of  cess  to  the  respondents  televi-  a  warning  to  the  judge  that  the 
broad  scope.  It  was  concluded  sion  facilities.  newspaper,  whose  policy  was 

by  a  court  mandate  to  the  pub-  Under  the  decree  the  company  critical  of  labor,  would  criticize 
lishing  company  to  discontinue  was  required  to  dispose  of  its  the  jurist  if  probation  were 
among  other  things  advertising  broadcast  facilities,  end  com-  granted.  The  court  rejected  the 
and  subscription  practices  which  bination  advertising  and  sub-  notion  that  judges  could  be  so 
the  government  contended  had  scription  enforced  package  deals,  easily  controlled.  Justice  Hugh 
the  tendency  to  create  a  mon-  discontinue  discrimination  L.  Black  said  in  the  majority 
opoly  in  both  advertising  and  against  or  refusal  to  accept  copy  opinion:  “The  assumption  that 
news  dissemination.  The  com-  of  advertisers  using  other  respect  for  the  judiciary  can  be 
pany  publishes  the  only  dailies  media.  won  by  shielding  judges  from 

in  Kansas  City — the  morning  published  criticism  wrongly  ao- 

Timos  anH  fVi»  Fivenincr  .Sfav  CONTEMPT  OF  COCK  I  praises  the  character  of  Amer- 

California  vs.  Times-Mirror  Public  opinion.” 


Times  and  the  Evening  Star.  i  r.int'i  ur  uuuni 

At  the  time  judgment  was  en-  California  vs.  Times-Mirror 
tered  it  also  owned  the  lone  resulted  in  a  split  decision 


reiea  it  aiso  owneu  me  lone  resulted  in  a  split  decision  Florida  vs.  John  iK  Feme- 
television  station.  the  majority  confiiming  kamp  and  the  Miami  Herald 

Practices  held  by  the  trial  the  principle  that  a  “clear  and  Publishing  Co.  (1945)  involved 
court  to  be  violative  of  the  anti-  present  danger”  to  the  adminis-  contempt  of  court  by  publication, 
trust  statutes  (the  Supreme  tration  of  justice  is  essential  to  The  case  came  to  the  high  court 
Court  confirmed  the  iniling)  in-  support  a  contempt  of  court  on  appeal  after  Pennekamp, 
eluded  the  requirement  that  ad-  prosecution.  The  majority  also  associate  etlitor,  and  the  pub- 
vertisers  purchase  space  in  both  upheld  the  right  of  a  news-  lishing  company  had  draim 
morning  and  evening,  if  they  paper  to  discuss  pending  cases,  fines  in  a  Florida  prosecution, 
wished  to  use  either;  that  they  declaring  it  to  be  in  the  public  The  Supreme  Court  applied  the 
withhold  patronage  from  any  interest  that  the  facts  be  pub-  “clear  and  present  danger”  rule 
othei  media,  that  subsciibeis  Heized  at  the  time  they  are  of  and  reversed  the  state  court, 
take  both  newspapers.  the  most  importance  and  inter-  involved  were  editoi  ials  and 

In  the  action  brought  by  the  est.  The  tests  of  “inherent  ten-  cartoons,  critical  of  a  judge  who 
Department  of  Ju.stice  it  was  dency”  or  “reasonable  tenden-  accu.sed  of  undue  lenienev 

alleged  that  the  Star  Company’s  cy”  to  obstinict  justice  were  held  dealing  with  gamblers  and 
methods  had  the  effect  of  ex-  to  ^  too  indefinite.  rapLsts.  One  of  the  cartoons, 

eluding  other  newsapers  from  The  Times-Mn-ror  had  pub-  “Defendant  Di.sniissed," 

the  Kansas  City  daily  field;  de-  lished  several  editorials,  one  of  pictured  a  man  in  judicial  robes 
prived  advertisers  of  the  right  vvhich  was  Utled  “Probation  for  handing  a  dismissal  notice  to  a 
freely  to  select  other  media;  Gorillas.”  The  writer  said  the  hurly  undei-w-orld  character 
'  '  '  *  while  a  frail  supplicant  labeled 

“The  Public”  protested  in  vain. 
The  court  declared  Imrderline 
cases  should  be  weighed  in  the 

4  light  of  a  possible  temlency  to 
influence  courts,  especially  in 

5  pending  cases  (the  court  still 
was  in  session  and  some  of  those 
discharged  were  up  for  re-indict¬ 
ment). 

But,  the  Justices  agreed:  “The 
evil  consequences  of  comment 
must  be  extremely  serious  and 
the  degree  of  imminence  ex¬ 
tremely  high  before  utterances 
can  be  publi.shed.”  It  was  re¬ 
minded  that  a  judge  who  asserts 
he  has  been  defamed  has  re¬ 
course  to  libel  action  as  have 
other  citizens,  and  the  court  ex¬ 
pressed  grave  doubt  that  a  jur- 
i.st  might  be  driven  to  neglect 
of  his  official  duties  by  the  hope 
of  swaying  a  press  which  has 
been  unfavorable  to  him. 

Overruling  the  convictions  be¬ 
low,  the  court  .said:  “The  dan¬ 
ger  under  this  record  to  fan" 
judicial  administration  has  not 
the  clearne.ss  and  immediacy 
necessary  to  close  the  door  of 
permissible  public  comment 
When  that  door  is  closed  it 
closes  all  doors  behind  it.” 
Marie  Torre  vs.  Judy  (iarland 
PUBLIC  SERVICE-Around  the  turn  of  the  century-cen’t  you  tell  Presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  the  hats?— the  Chicago  Tribune's  public  service  ofRce  was  a  busy  ^or  the  first  time  the  question 
place— just  as  any  newspaper  office  is  today.  The  great  attraction  has  whether,  in  private  litigation  as 
been  the  want-ad  service.  distinguished  from  public  ac- 
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tion.  a  news  writer  is  required  State  was  the  nominal  defen-  FIRST  TO  SELL  E&P 
to  divulge  sources  of  informa-  dant  in  an  action  which  grew 

tion.  Other  questions  were  rais^  attempt  by  the  “King-  gCo/ZeC^IO/IS  of  d  NciVSboV 

but  precedents  were  available  fish”  to  punish  newspapers  for  j  j 

for  guides,  as  to  most  of  them,  opposing  the  spread  of  his  po-  Sammy  Blaustein,  celebrating  spots  were  taken  by  a  lot  of 

yi'issTovre,  a  New  York  Herald-  litical  empire,  already  blanket-  newspaper  women  and  old  men.  You  must 

Tribune  columnist,  had  pub-  mg  Louisiana  and  beginning  to  started  in  the  business  understand  why  all  these  spots 

lished  the  statements  of  a  ‘  CBS  spread  into  adjacent  states.  The  ^  newsboy  at  the  entrance  of  were  taken;  there  were  no  sub¬ 
executive”  concerning  Singer  device  used  was  a  state  tax  on  gj.QQkjyn  Bridge  (,„  the  New  ways  back  in  those  days,  and 

Judy  Garland  who  had  sued  the  advertising  receipts  of  news-  York  side  on  May  8, 1899.  Better  you  had  to  cross  through  City 

network.  Miss  Torre  was  di-  having  circulation  of  industry  Hall  park  in  order  to  get  to  2nd 

rected  by  the  New  York  trial  20,000  or  more  copies  a  week.  Sammy,  the  magazine  man;  Avenue  L  and  3rd  Ave.  L.;  also, 

court  to  name  the  executive,  as  Longs  political  program  was  ^  Brooklyn  trains  and  trolley 

demanded  by  Miss  Garland.  She  opposed  by  the  city  dailies  (they  particular  time,  as  salaries  cars.  Sammy  next  tried  jumping 

declineil.  were  responsible  for  turning  up  small  and  every  little  bit  on  Broadway  open  cars,  but 

With  a  coiiteinpt-of-court  jail  scandals  and  otherwise  spot-  jjgjpg^j  gammy  started  to  run  didn’t  last  long, 
sentence  hanging  over  her,  the  lighting  the  abuses  of  the  die-  before  that  story,  “What  Sammy  started  out  to  work 

columnist  went  to  the  Supreme  tator  s  whereas  the  ^^^kes  Sammy  run”  was  written,  up  a  route  in  cafes  and  a  num- 


Court  with  a  petition  for  review. 
The  contendeil  forced  disclosure 


weeklies  for  the  most  part  sti-ung 
along  with  Huey.)  The  tax  stat- 


ikes  Sammy  run”  was  written,  up  a  route  in  cates  and  a  num- 
Sammy’s  struggle  was  hard 


The  contendeil  forced  disclosure  gg^^by  Tsu^^^  hack  in ‘the  old  day.s,  as  you  St.,  Church  St  Reade  St  West 

of  confidential  news  sources  IS  a  were  being  chased  from  every  Broadway,  and  Warren  St.  Well 

real  and  dangerous  restraint  on  f  *,!  "ad  been  caie  finally  stayed  put  in  the 

_ _  fullv  tooled  in  lamniaire  to  em-  P*ace  you  irieu  lo  seme  lui  a  _  . _ 


news  gathering;  that  the  First  fully  tooled  m  language  to  em-  P>acc  middle  of  Warren  St.  between 

Amendment  prohibits  restraint,  "cace  only  the  non-conforming  ^^gHo  seiwe  yo^  West  Broadway  and  Greenwich 

at  any  .stage,  on  the  fiow  of  would  be  payable  prLent T/ ^  Street,  and  made  this  his  stand, 

news  to  the  public;  that  the  "y  13  dailies,  150  publications  had^then  This  was  something  new  on  a 

trial  court’s  decision  cannot  be  'vould  be  exempt.  The  Supreme  the  "tHe  help  they  had  tnen 


rriai  courts  uee.s.o.i^unu.^  ^  would  make  it  veiy  tough  to  get  sme  .street,  in  me  mu.a.e  oitne 

r^onciled  with  an  unbroken  line  as  “a  deliberate  your  papers.  You  had  to  fight  in  "lock  but  then  there  was  the 

of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  cakulaLd  det  ice  in  th^  football  fashion  to  get  them.  6th  Ave.  and  9th  Ave.  L  Express 

Court  e.stablishing  the  primacy  unu  calculated  oe\ice  in  tne  &  down  the 

.  Wock  and  two  blocks  west  the 


of  First  Amendment  rights.  The  puise  of  a  tax  to  limit  the  circu- 


•ilWfenr' 


Supreme  Court  refused  to  re-  'afion  of  information  to  which  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  next  p^^,,  Lme 

view  the  case  and  the  lower  f"®  Public  is  entitletl  in  virtue  tried  City  Hall  park,  and  again  ^  Boston 

court’s  i-uling  stood.  Miss  Torre  uf  f"®  constitutional  guaranty.”  the  old  troubl«^all  the  good 

serveil  the  sentence.  . .  .  customers,  he  would  jxi.st  on  the 

itic.|'Diui'.ri<vv  sidewalk  a  score  board  of  stU  the 

IH.siKlBl  IIO>  Ba.sehall  games  in  Chalk;  he 

would  get  the  results  from  a 
stock  ticker  at  the  corner  cafe. 

In  1910,  Sammy  added  an¬ 

other  route — this  was  in  Wall 
and  William  Street,  where  he 
served  papers  to  the  National 
City  Bank,  55  Wall  Street,  all 
the  officers  in  the  bank,  also 

Allan  Ryan  &  Co.,  son  of  the 

famous  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan. 
One  of  his  customers  was  John 
Purroy  Mitchell  (the  future 
mayor)  who  was  Collector  of 
the  Port.  Sammy  returned  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  in  1907  to  what  was 
known  in  the  old  day.s,  “meet  me 
at  Perry’s,”  a  drug  store  in  the 

f'UKuiii,  HI  me  r  irsi  Amendment.  Old  World  Bldg.  It  al.so  had  a 

(In  the  much-publicized  case  PIONEER  DAYS  in  the  1880$  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune  standup  cafe  called  the  “hole  in 

arising  out  of  Mavo  F  •  k  occupied  its  last  rented  space— the  second  floor  of  the  Cash  Hardware  the  wall,”  where  newspapermen 

Hague’s  f'tfort  to  k  ^  tb  'rm  store.  It  was  then,  as  now,  the  busiest  spot  in  town.  The  white  house  used  to  have  their  tea  out  of 

.  .  Keep  the  CIO  adjoining  the  newspaper's  home  was  a  residence.  bottles. 


court’s  roling  stood.  Miss  Torre 
sei  verl  the  sentence. 

DISTRIBITION 

Lovell  t'K.  Griffin  said  in  effect 
that  freedom  of  publication  is 
not  complete  if  distribution  of 
the  printed  matter  is  prohibited 
or  restrained.  The  case  involved 
members  of  Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
nesses.  As  is  customary  in  the 
sect,  they  solicited  door-to-door 
sales  and  di,stribute<l  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  highway.  The  City 
of  Griffin  enacted  an  ordinance 
requiring  that  i)ermits  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  distribution  would 
be  allowerl.  The  Supreme  Court 
rejected  state  holdings  that  this 
was  a  proper  licensing  and  con¬ 
trol  measure  and  determined  it 
to  lie  a  type  of  censorship  re- 
pugant  to  the  First  Amendment. 

(In  the  much-publicized  case 
arising  out  of  Mayor  Frank 
Hague’s  effort  to  keep  the  CIO 
out  of  Jersey  City,  the  high 
court  cited  Lovell  vs.  Griffin  as 
authority  for  the  ruling  that  the 
city  could  not  prohibit  distribu¬ 
tion  of  jirinted  matter  —  in  this 
instance  union  pamphlets.  In 
this  and  a  .series  of  later  litiga¬ 
tion,  the  law  was  laid  down 
that  a  municipality  may  enact 
legulations  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety,  health,  welfare  or 
convenience,  but  must  respect 
con.stitutional  rights.) 

TAXA’OON 

Groajean  vs.  American  Press 
Co.  IS  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Huey  Long  tax  case.  Gros- 
jean,  Louisiana  Secretary  of 


adjoining  the  newspapers  home  was  a  residence.  bottles. 

Sammy  starte<l  to  work  for  the 
K  renin  ft  World  in  19fl7,  at  the 

— ~  -  - -  - - -  Atlantic  Ave.  depot  of  Long 

^  I.sland;  worked  for  various  news 

I  i]  companies.  In  1917,  he  went  to 

I.  ||  work  for  the  Neic  York  Tribune 

I  I  -T'  I  1  which  was  the  first  morning 

V\  r  *  i  -f  paper  to  start  direct  delivery  of 

4|  f  !  r|  i  j  -  i~i  I  j — Ts  door-to-door  seiwice.  Mr.  and 

^4|||F *  '  [ M II  §  1 ^  Mrs.  Odgen  Reid  liked  the  de- 

H  nil  '  r  I'm .pBBBB  jfl  I  ^  '  livery  so  well  they  gave  a  dinner 

n  iTT  —  *  — - '  for  the  entire  Delivery  Depart- 

ment  at  Hahan’s  restaurant. 

1958,  and  just  to  keep  his  string 
*  ^  *  ‘  “  Cx,.i  0  ►J  n'4 — f  B,i  ^  u  ^  jJ  intact  in  activity,  he  works  one 

LOOKING  AHEAD  to  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  Lewiston,  ^  week. 

Publisher  A.  L.  Alford  has  made  plans  for  this  now  home  for  the  Tribune.  Sammy  was  the  first  man  to 


Sammy  was  the  first  man  to 
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which  publishes  morning  and  Sunday  with  a  present  circulation  around  sell  the  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
16,000.  Much  new  equipment  of  the  latest  design  will  be  installed.  every  newspaper  office  in  town. 
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